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THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

Instruction  in  the  College  of  Education  is  offered  during  the  whole  of  the 
Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor, 
Room  10. 

Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  University  Recorder,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor, 
Room  2 A3. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Haskell  Museum,  First 
Floor,  Room  10. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall, 
Room  100. 

Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  Dean  in  the  University  High  School. 

William  Bishop  Owen,  Dean  of  the  University  High  School,  Manual  Training 

Building,  Room  164. 
Luanna  Robertson,  Dean  of  the  Women  of  the  University  High  School,  Manual 

Training  Building,  Room  165. 
Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Acting  Principal  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Education. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  University  High  School;  Associate 

Professor  of  Education. 
James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Philosophy. 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Latin,  and  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  College  of  Education. 

James  Rowland  Angell,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy. 

Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
William  Estabrook  Chancellor,  A.M.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Lecturer  on 

Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
William  Seymour  Monroe,  A.B.,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass., 

Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
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Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer  Quarter, 
1908). 

Emily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology. 

Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 
and  Dramatic  Art. 

Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany 

and  Supervisor  of  Nature-Study  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Jacob  William  Albert  Young,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of 

Mathematics. 

Joseph  Edward  Raycrqft,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 

Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 
Alice  Peloubet  Norton,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home 

Economics. 

Willard  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Paul  Oskar  Kern,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Bertha  Payne,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education. 

Eleanor  Smith,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Music. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Antoinette  Belle  Hollister,  Instructor  in  Clay-modeling. 

Glenn  Moody  Hobbs,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

Ira  Benton  Meyers,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science,  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum. 

Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education;  Assist- 
ant School  Physician. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Instructor  in  Metal -working. 

Mary  Ida  Mann,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

Irene  Warren,  Librarian,  and  Associate  in  School  Library  Economy. 

Clara  Isabel  Mitchell,  Associate  in  Art  and  Textiles. 

Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 

Annette  Butler.  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 

Gertrude  Smith,  Assistant  in  Music;  Piano  and  Theory. 

Elizabeth  Sprague,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Alice  Emerson,  Assistant  in  Music. 

Ruth  Raymond,  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Annette  Covington,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting  (Summer  Quarter, 
1908). 

Esther  Mabel  Crawford,  Assistant  in  Textiles. 
Ruth  Abbott,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Chauncey  Rapelje  Thomas,  Assistant  in  Clay-working  and  Ceramics. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  A.B.,  Latin  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
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Bertha  Chapman,  A.M.,  Natural  Science  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

Anna  Roberta  Van  Meter,  S.B.,  Household  Science,  University  of  Illinois; 
Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

Mabel  Thacher  Wellman,  Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

Jessie  Pinney  Rich,  Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

Edith  Hall,  Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

Lura  Sanford  Sargent,  Physical  Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

William  E.  Roberts,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Cleveland,  O.  Wood- 
working (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

John  Lord  Bacon,  Foundry  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

Sabella  Randolph,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Clay -working  and  Ceramics  (Summer 
Quarter,  1908). 

Georg  Thorne-Thomsen,  Geographic  Drawing  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
Helen  Goodrich,  Music  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
Marcella  Reilly,  Music  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
Annis  Jewett,  Music  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

Mary  Holme  Peck,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver,  Colo.,  Sewing 

(Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
Elizabeth  Francis  Camp,  Home  Economics. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 

Civics.  (Retired.) 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Assistant  Dean;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Luanna  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women;  Instructor  in  German. 
William  Rockwell  Wickes,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Frederick  Newton  Williams,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Earl  Bixby  Ferson,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Samuel  Carlisle  Johnston,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
Ernest  LeRoy  Caldwell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Glen  Moody  Hobbs,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frances  Ramsay  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Ernest  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Angus  Matthew  Frew,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant 

School  Physician. 
Frank  Bapnes  Cherington,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
J.  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  and 

Assistant  Director. 
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Ernest  August  Wreidt,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Henrietta  Helen  Chase,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 

William  Reeve  Davis,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Sharpless  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Harris  Franklin  MacNeish,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Charles  Henry  Van  Tuyl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Cassius  Bruce  Avery,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 

John  Lord  Bacon,  Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry. 

Frank  Henry  Selden,  Instructor  in  Woodwork. 

Berthe  Eugenie  Parcot,  Associate  in  French. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

Mary  Helena  Dey,  A.M.,  Associate  in  French. 

George  Damon  Fuller,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Botany. 

Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  German. 

Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Public  Speaking. 

Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

Jenny  Helen  Snow,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Associate  in  Home  Economics. 

William  Weldon  Hickman,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

Emily  Helen  Dutton,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

Tilden  Hendricks  Stearns,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Albert  Edward  Hennings,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Mabel  Banta  Beeson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

Arnold  Dresden,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Clara  M.  Zug,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 

Marietta  Wright  Neff,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

Myrta  Lisle  McClellan,  Assistant  in  Physiography. 

Bertram  Hedley,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  in  Woodwork. 

Margaret  Maude  Salisbury,  Director  of  Music. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Acting  Principal;  Instructor,  Eighth  Grade. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Allen,  Instructor,  Kindergarten. 

Elsabeth  Port,  Instructor,  First  Grade. 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  Instructor,  Second  Grade. 

Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  Instructor,  Third  Grade. 

Jessie  Black,  Ph.B.,  Ed.B.,  Instructor,  Fourth  Grade. 

Myrta  Lisle  McClellan,  Instructor,  Fifth  Grade. 

Annas  Higgins,  Ph.B.,  Instructor,  Sixth  Grade. 

Edna  Richardson  Meyers,  Instructor,  Sixth  Grade. 

Melva  Latham,  Instructor,  Seventh  Grade. 

L.  Dow  McNeff,  Instructor,  Seventh  Grade. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Instructor,  Eighth  Grade. 

Jessie  Pinney  Rich,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
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Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Instructor  in  Metal. 

Bertha  Louise  Chapman,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Natural  History. 

Mary  Ida  Mann,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Angus  Matthew  Frew,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor,  and  School  Physician. 

Irene  Warren,  Librarian. 

Annette  Covington,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Annette  Butler,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 

Anna  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  German. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Associate  in  Music. 

Zoe  Smith  Bradley,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Music. 

Louise  Benedict  Trow,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten. 

Martha  Elizabeth  Dean,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Fannie  Augusta  Sims,  Assistant  in  Textiles. 

Sabella  Randolph,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Clay-modeling. 

Margaret  Spence,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Robert  Kirkland  Nabours,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  in  Natural  History. 

Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  French. 

Gertrude  Stiles,  Assistant  in  Bookbinding. 

Ruth  Abbott,  Assistant  Librarian. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


HISTORY  AND  AIM 
The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs. 
Emmons  McCormick  Blaine  and  presided  over  by  the  late  Colonel  Francis  W. 
Parker;  the  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University, 
the  founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  the  South  Side  Academy,  the  Dean  of  which  was  Associate 
Professor  William  B.  Owen,  of  the  University;  and  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School,  whose  head  for  many  years  has  been  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield.  There  is, 
therefore,  gathered  in  one  group  of  buildings  a  complete  school  system — kinder- 
garten, elementary,  high  school,  and  college — with  opportunities  for  training 
teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with  all  the 
privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  element  in  the  significance 
of  this  School  of  Education  is  the  desire  and  resolute  purpose  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education,  not  only  here,  but  everywhere,  through  inspiring  teachers 
with  more  vital  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  and  through 
furnishing  them  with  the  intellectual  equipments  necessary  to  make  them  effective 
and  apt  in  carrying  out  such  broadened  and  deep  ideals. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Monroe  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine 
Hall)  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

First  floor. — On  the  first  floor  are  the  administrative  offices  of  the  College 
and  of  the  Elementary  School,  the  Kindergarten  and  the  following  four  grades  of 
the  Elementary  School,  the  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  of  the 
College  and  High  School,  and  other  classrooms. 

Second  floor. — On  the  second  floor  is  the  Library,  with  some  15,000  volumes; 
a  reading-room;  a  Seminar  room;  the  departments  of  Geography,  History,  and 
Oral  Reading;  a  gymnasium,  with  office  and  examination  rooms,  for  the  primary 
grades;  and.  classrooms  for  grades  from  the  fifth  to  seventh  of  the  Elementary 
School.  There  is  also  a  complete  theater  with  stage,  footlights,  drop  curtain, 
etc.  This  room  will  accommodate  about  200  persons,  and  in  it  many  plays  are 
given  during  the  year  by  the  children  of  the  Elementary  School. 

Third  floor. — Immediately  above  the  Library  is  the  Museum,  which  is  one 
of  the  special  features  of  the  school;  the  laboratories  of  Psychology,  Nature- 
Study,  Home  Economics,  and  Chemistry;  and  the  eighth  Grade  of  the  Elementary 
School. 
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Fourth  -floor. — On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  departments  of  Music,  Wood- 
working, Drawing  and  Painting,  Clay-modeling  and  Pottery,  Sewing  and  Textiles, 
Photography. 

A  special  feature  of  the  fourth  floor  is  the  Lunch-Room.  This  is  equipped  to 
serve  luncheon  to  1,000  persons,  and  has  seating  accommodation  for  200  at  one 
time. 

On  the  deck  of  the  central  tower  of  the  building  (which  also  furnishes  space 
for  the  meteorological  instruments)  a  camera  obscura  has  been  constructed,  by 
means  of  which  a  large  picture  of  any  section  of  the  surrounding  landscape  can 
be  projected  into  a  dark  room  immediately  below . 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  are  the  kiln-room,  the  casting-room,  and  the 
geographic  laboratory. 

The  building  is  equipped  with  a  complete  telephone  system,  with  an  automatic 
central  switchboard. 

The  Manual  Training  Building  of  The  School  of  Education  is  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its 
dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are  each  three  stories  in  height, 
and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are  lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 
The  drawing-rooms  are  well  lighted  and  are  furnished  with  the  latest  appliances, 
including  facilities  for  blue-printing.  The  wood-shops  have  a  complete  outfit  of 
benches,  carpenters'  and  turners'  tools,  lathes,  planer,  band  and  circular  saw, 
and  complete  facilities  for  cabinet-making.  The  forge-shop  is  furnished  with 
down-draft  forges,  pressure  blower  and  exhaust  fan,  a  complete  outfit  of  smithing 
tools,  gas  furnace  for  tempering  and  brazing,  and  drill  and  emery  wheels.  The 
foundry  is  equipped  with  a  cupola,  facilities  for  floor  and  bench-work,  two  brass 
furnaces,  core  oven  with  revolving  iron  shelves,  and  a  large  assortment  of  patterns 
and  flasks.  The  machine-shop  is  equipped  with  eighteen  lathes  from  twelve  to 
twenty  inches  swing,  planer,  shaper,  two  universal  milling  machines,  two  drill 
presses,  sensitive  drill,  water  tool  grinder,  universal  grinder,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  small  tools.    All  machinery  in  the  building  is  driven  by  electric  motors. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games.  Five 
experienced  specialists,  competent  to  advise  and  instruct  in  all  phases  of  the 
work  outlined  in  the  general  plan,  comprise  the  staff  of  the  physical  training 
department. 

The  school  garden  occupies  about  one  and  a  quarter  acres  of  well-planted 
grounds.  This  area  has  been  set  aside  permanently  for  the  use  of  the  school  as  a 
means  of  study  and  recreation.  It  contains  a  sylvan  theater,  with  an  ample 
natural  stage  and  space  accommodations  for  an  audience  of  several  hundred 
people.  Some  of  the  dramatic  work  of  the  school  is  given  in  this  theater  during 
the  spring  or  summer. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  College  of  Education  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  training  persons 
who  desire  to  teach  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
colleges.  It  is  not  only  a  college  of  the  University  with  all  college  privileges,  but 
also  a  professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  has  therefore  a  very 
intimate  connection,  on  the  one  hand,  with  The  University  High  School  (Academic 
and  Manual  Training  Departments),  and  The  University  Elementary  School, 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  every  other  department  of  the  University,  particularly 
the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  This  union  of  educational 
forces  makes  it  possible  to  combine  theory  and  practice  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way,  and  thus  attain  the  desired  end  of  giving  the  students-in-training  not  only 
inspiration,  practical  insight,  and  skill,  but  also  command  of  the  fundamental 
intellectual  tools  of  the  work  which  they  are  about  to  undertake. 

College  of  Education  Council. — The  Council  is  composed  of  five  members 
elected  as  follows:  one  from  students  in  the  General  Elementary  Curriculum, 
one  from  those  in  the  Elementary  Kindergarten  curriculum,  one  from  those  in 
Arts  and  Technology,  and  two  from  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
This  Council  serves  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Education  in  relation  to  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges, 
and  only  those  may  be  chosen  as  councilors  whose  academic  records  make  them 
eligible  for  public  appearance. 

The  Curricula  in  general. — I.  The  Professional  Curricula  Leading  to  the 
Baccalaureate  Degree: 

a)  The  General  Curriculum. 

b)  Curricula  for  students  preparing  to  teach  particular  subjects  in  secondary 
and  normal  schools.  * 

c)  The  Advanced  Kindergarten  Curriculum. 

d)  Curricula  in  Arts  and  Technology. 

II.  Curricula  leading  to  special  certificates.  For  an  account  of  these  cur- 
ricula, see  pp.  34-38. 

Practice-teaching. — Three  quarters  of  practice-teaching  or  enough  to  con- 
vince the  Faculty  that  the  candidate  has  acquired  sufficient  skill,  are  required  of 
every  student  before  receiving  a  certificate,  diploma,  or  degree,  of  the  College  of 
Education.  Not  more  than  two  of  these  quarters  may  be  taken  in  the  fourth  year. 
These  may  be  divided  between  the  Elementary  and  the  High  School,  if  the  pref- 
erence of  the  student  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. Details  in  respect  to  practice-teaching  are  outlined  in  connection  with  the 
curricula  of  the  various  courses.  The  general  statement  is  as  follows:  Students 
registering  for  practice  are  required  to  give  at  least  one  hour  a  day  to  the  work. 
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In  addition,  they  must  attend  the  critic  meetings  conducted  by  the  principals  and 
the  critic  teachers  at  prearranged  hours,  and  allow  for  such  other  time  in  the  prac- 
tice school  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  efficiency  on  their  part  and  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Physical  Education. — All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ed.B.  must  fulfil  the 
general  University  requirement  of  ten  quarters  of  Physical  Training.  Six  of 
these  will  consist  of  the  general  Physical  Training  taken  by  all  Junior  College 
students.  For  students  completing  the  General  Curriculum,  the  remaining  four 
will  consist  of  the  Physical  Education  offered  in  the  College  of  Education.  This 
requirement  of  four  quarters  is  also  made  of  students  in  the  curricula  leading  to 
teaching  in  secondary  or  normal  schools.  Four  quarters  of  physical  education 
are  required  of  students  in  the  two  years  kindergarten  curriculum.  Two  quarters 
are  required  in  the  Home  Economics  and  in  the  Arts  and  Technology  curricula. 

Singing. — Music  will  form  a  part  of  the  required  work  in  the  General  and 
the  Kindergarten  Curricula.  It  may  be  taken  by  students  in  other  curricula  if 
the  Faculty  approve. 

Public  Speaking. — All  Juniors  upon  completing  the  first  major  in  required 
English  will  register  for  Public  Speaking  during  the  next  two  successive  quarters. 

Chapel  Assembly. — Students  in  the  College  of  Education  meet  in  chapel  assem- 
bly on  Tuesdays  at  10:30  a.m.,  Room  214.    Attendance  is  required. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  professional  curricula  of  the  College  of  Education  presuppose  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  Junior  College.  The  terms  of  admission  to  the  Junior 
Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  as  follows:  Preparation  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  first- 
class  high  school  or  institution  of  similar  grade.  Admission  credits  are  reckoned 
in  units.  A  unit  corresponds  to  a  course  of  study  comprising  not  less  than  150 
hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission. 
Of  these  eight  and  a  half  are  prescribed.  The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  accepted 
for  admission  by  the  University,  with  the  value  assigned: 

Civics  \  unit 

History : 

History  of  Greece  \  unit 

History  of  Rome  \  unit 

Mediaeval  History  )  .      .  1 

Modern  History '  itogether  '  '  '  '  '  ^  ■  1  umt 
History  of  the  United  States,  \  unit  or  1  unit,  according  to  the  length 

and  thoroughness  of  the  course. 
History  of  England,  £  unit  or  1  unit,  according  to  the  length  and 

thoroughness  of  the  course. 
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Greek   3  units 

If  Greek  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted is  two  units.  This  includes  the  reading  of  four  books  of 
the  Anabasis,  with  exercises  in  composition.  Six  books  of  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey  represent  the  third  unit  of  Greek.  If  only  a 
half-unit  is  offered,  an  extra  major  will  be  required  in  college. 

Latin  4  units 

If  Latin  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum  which  will  be  accepted 
is  two  units.  The  two  units  cover  the  reading  of  the  usual 
amount  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  or  its  equivalent,  with  the  work 
preliminary  thereto.  The  third  unit  of  Latin  is  represented  by 
a  year's  work  in  Virgil  or  Ovid  (or  equivalent)  and  the  fourth  unit 
by  a  year's  work  in  Cicero,  or  equivalent.  Latin  composition  is 
also  required  for  the  completion  of  four  units. 

French   3  units 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work  in  French  will  consti- 
tute a  unit.  A  student  may  offer  one,  two,  or  three  units  of 
French. 

Spanish  1  unit 

German  3  units 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work  in  German  will  con- 
stitute a  unit.  A  student  may  offer  one,  two,  or  three  units  of 
German. 

English  w      ....    3  units 

Mathematics : 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations  1  unit 

Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations  £  unit  (in  addition  to  the 
above) 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

Solid  Geometry  \  unit 

Trigonometry  £  unit 

Astronomy  J  unit 

Physics  1  unit 

The  student's  laboratory  notebook  in  Physics  must  be  presented. 

Chemistry  1  unit 

Geology   i  unit 

Physiography  \  unit  or  1  unit,  according  to  the  length  and  thoroughness 
of  the  course. 

General  Biology  1  unit 

Zoology  i  or  1  unit 

Botany  £  or  1  unit 

Physiology  \  unit 

Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing  1  unit 

Biblical  History  and  Literature  Jon  unit 

Shopwork   1  or  2  units 

Limitations. — (1)  Not  more  than  1  unit  each  of  United  States  History  and 
of  English  History  will  be  accepted.  (2)  Not  more  than  4  units  in  Science  will 
be  accepted.  (3)  College  credit  for  work  done  in  high  school  or  academy  in 
excess  of  the  15  units  will  be  granted  only  as  explained  below  {advanced  standing). 
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General  remark  upon  the  requirements. — The  attention  of  teachers  in  high 
schools  is  directed  to  the  position  taken  by  this  University,  that  it  will  insist,  in  all 
the  above  requirements,  upon  the  power  to  ascertain  and  use  facts  in  addition  to 
a  knowledge  of  facts. 

Times  and  places  of  examinations. — Examinations  for  admission  are  held  at 
the  University  in  June  and  September.  They  are  also  given  at  the  request  of 
students  or  teachers  at  either  of  the  regular  dates  at  other  places  in  which  satis- 
factory arrangements  can  be  made.  Applications  for  such  examinations  should 
be  made  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance. 
Examinations  for  admission  at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may  be  given  only  at 
the  University  and  that  by  special  permission  of  the  Examiner,  and  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $15  (the  amount  being  dependent 
on  the  number  of  examinations  taken). 

Candidates  for  admission  are  not  required  to  take  all  the  examinations  at  one 
time. 

Examination  or  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  examination  for 
admission.  This  is  paid  when  the  first  examination  is  taken.  The  same  fee  is 
paid  by  students  entering  upon  certificate  from  co-operating  schools  to  cover 
cost  of  inspection. 

Admission  by  certificate. — Students  from  the  University  High  School  and  the 
Affiliated  and  Co-operating  Schools  are  admitted  to  the  University  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  subject  certificate  covering  each  of  the  subjects  stated  above  as  required 
for  admission. 

Advanced  standing  by  examination. — College  credit  is  not  ordinarily  given 
for  entrance  examinations  in  excess  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission; 
but  candidates  who  have  carried  their  work  beyond  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  first  year  of  a  Junior  College  may  apply  for  examination  for  advanced 
standing.  Students  who  enter  from  co-operating  schools  with  excess  admission 
credit  of  such  nature  and  amount  as  to  furnish  a  claim  for  advanced  standing,  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Examiner  with  an  official  statement  of  such  excess  credit, 
authorizing  the  proper  Departmental  Examiner  to  test  the  claim  by  examination 
and  designate  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  assigned.  Students  from  the  University 
High  School  and  affiliated  schools  receive  advanced  standing  for  excess  admis- 
sion credit  without  further  examination  in  the  ratio  of  two  majors  for  one  unit. 

Admission  to  probationary  advanced  standing  without  examination. — Students 
who  have  completed  at  least  one  year's  work  in  a  reputable  college,  and  who  are 
honorably  dismissed  therefrom,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity without  examination  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Credit  will  be  given  (a)  for  the  preparatory  work  done,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
equivalent  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  work  required  for  admission  to  the 
University;  and  (b)  for  the  college  work  already  done  in  so  far  as  it  is  equivalent 
to  courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University,  provided  satisfactory  evidence  is 
furnished  that  this  work  has  been  done  in  a  proper  manner.    The  consideration 
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of  claims  for  such  credit  is  in  charge  of  the  Examiner  for  Colleges,  who  will 
furnish  an  estimate  only  when  proper  data  are  supplied  by  the  applicant.  These 
consist  of  (a)  a  full  statement  of  preparatory  and  college  study  on  the  blank 
furnished  by  the  University;  (b)  an  official  transcript  of  the  college  record;  (c) 
a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal ;  and  (d)  a  copy  of  the  college  catalogue  marked  to 
show  its  entrance  requirements  and  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  applicant. 
Credentials  (b)  and  (c)  must  be  presented  before  applying  for  formal  admission. 

All  claims  for  advanced  standing  must  be  presented  at  the  outset.  Unless  by 
special  action  of  the  Faculty,  no  additional  claim  will  be  considered,  except  for 
work  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

2.  No  official  action  upon  applications  for  advanced  standing  is  taken  by  the 
Faculties  until  the  student  has  been  in  residence  for  two  quarters,  and  the  applica- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  University  Relations,  and  in  case  the 
character  of  his  subsequent  work  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  concerning  the  quality 
of  that  which  has  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  recon- 
sider the  assignment  of  advanced  standing,  and  to  exact  an  examination  in  each 
course  for  which  credit  has  been  given.  The  maximum  credit  is  twenty-seven 
majors. 

Unclassified  students. — Undergraduate  students  not  seeking  a  degree  may 
be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  University,  under  the 
following  conditions:  (i)  The  student  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  (2)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  entering  a  regular  course.  (3) 
Such  examinations  as  the  Dean  and  the  instructors  concerned  may  deem  proper 
prerequisites  to  the  work  to  be  undertaken  must  be  satisfactorily  passed.  (4) 
Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for  elementary  subjects  only.  For  example, 
students  are  not  received  for  beginning  French,  beginning  German,  etc.,  unless 
advanced  work  in  some  other  line  is  also  taken.  (5)  It  is  understood  that  the 
admission  of  unclassified  students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be 
terminated  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  if,  at  any  time,  the  Faculties  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  best  use  is  not  being  made  of  it.  (6)  It  is  also  understood  that 
when  a  student  has  admission  and  college  credits  amounting  to  fifteen  units  he 
may,  on  recommendation  of  the  Dean,  and  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior 
Colleges,  be  admitted  to  a  Junior  College. 

ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

I.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  of  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  the  University,  the  student  should  call  first 
at  the  office  of  University  Examiner,  Room  8A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  arrange  for  entrance 
examination,  or  to  present  his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  Col- 
lege at  its  beginning;  his  letter  of  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning 
his  previous  work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institu- 
tion; and  a  diploma,  if  he  is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  School. 
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H.     MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — (a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during  the  second  week  in  August.  Students 
in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters  during  the  first  week  of  December  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin 
boards  and  in  the  Weekly  Calendar,  (b)  Students  entering  the  University  for 
the  first  time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  or 
b*efore  the  last  day  of  the  month,  preceding  the  quarter  in  which  work  is  to 
be  done. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  students  will  (a),  in  case  they 
come  from  a  secondary  school,  present  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary 
Schools  and  secure  a  card  of  admission  credits.  Those  entering  from  colleges 
submit  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges.  This  may  be  done  by  cor- 
respondence. New  students  are  urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  two  days  before  they  come  to  register,  (b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired.  As  evidence  of 
admission  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be  retained 
under  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  demonstrated,  (c)  Register,  in  the  same  office,  the  courses  of 
study  desired  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  For  this  purpose  the  student  will  be  given 
a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  consultation  with  the  Dean, 
the  courses  desired  will  be  entered,  (d)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing 
quarter.  In  order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation  card  and 
the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  Cobb  Hall,  Room  7A. 
On  payment  of  fees  the  Registrar  will  stamp  the  matriculation  card  and  return  it 
to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees 
(if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by  check  to  the  order 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below.  The  names 
of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only  after 
the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of 
the  same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated 
by  the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

GRADUATION  AND  DIPLOMA 

1.  A  student  must  have  been  registered  as  a  candidate  for  a  certificate,  or 
degree,  and  pursuing  courses  prescribed  by  the  College  at  least  three  quarters 
before  graduation  from  the  College  of  Education. 

2.  No  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma,  certificate,  or  degree  from  the  College 
of  Education  until  the  Faculty  is  convinced  of  his  ability  to  teach  successfully  in 
some  specified  grade,  department,  or  school. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors,  (b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter.    All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

4.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  a 
major  course,  and  $2 .50  for  a  minor  course.  Students  in  Biology  pay  $2 .50  for 
a  major  course,  and  $1 . 25  for  a  minor  course,  except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anat- 
omy, in  which  the  fee  is  $5  for  a  major  course.  Ten  dollars  ($10)  is  the  maximum 
charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M  and  DMj  courses  will  be 
charged  in  proportion).  In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in 
Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  laboratory 
material.  Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to 
$2.50  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  will  be  redeemed.  In 
connection  with  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  specified  laboratory  fees  will  be 
charged. 

5.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-years'  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  nine  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  deter- 
mined by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control 
of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.    The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar.  For  further 
details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 
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Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition  

$120.00 

$120.00 

$120.00 

60.  00 

105 . 00 

225.00 

100. 00 

126.00 

225.00 

15.00 

25.00 

35- 00 

Textbooks  and  stationery  

10.  00 

20.  00 

50.00 

Total  

$305.00 

$396.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below  the 
lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1 . 25  a  week  upward,  the 
$1 . 25  rate  being  easily  secured  where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places 
offer  room  and  board  from  $4.50  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchin- 
son Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  the 
Commons  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women.  There  are  student  clubs  which 
secure  board  at  cost,  the  rate  during  the  past  year  ranging  from  $2 . 75  to  $3 . 50 
a  week.  A  list  of  approved  boarding  places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on 
file  at  the  Information  Office,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding 
them  may  there  be  obtained. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  assigned  each  year  in  the  College  of  Education. 
In  distributing  these  scholarships  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish 
proper  evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  at  least  three  quarters,  and  who  register  for  full  work.  The  value  of 
the  scholarship  is  the  amount  of  the  tuition.  Each  student  holding  a  scholarship 
is  expected  to  render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting  in  time  to  about 
two  hours  daily. 

STUDENT  SERVICE 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to  remunerated  service  as  mes- 
sengers, library  assistants,  Deans'  clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  etc. 

1.  Qualifications. — One  quarter  of  previous  residence  for  which  fees  were 
paid  in  full;  satisfactory  standing  in  studies;  dependence  on  such  support  for 
continuance  of  college  course. 

2.  Remuneration. — Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President  and  the  Business  Man- 
ager. As  a  rule,  twenty  cents  per  hour  is  allowed  for  service.  For  such  service 
the  student  will  receive  a  voucher  which,  when  presented  to  the  Registrar  within 
twenty  days  of  issue,  will  be  accepted  in  payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  tuition  fees 
for  the  quarter. 

Note. — Students  who  do  not  give  satisfactory  service  will  forfeit  all  remuneration.  Absences  are 
charged  against  students  from  the  opening  of  the  quarter  until  the  time  that  the  voucher  is  presented 
and  the  tuition  settled,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  mode  of  payment. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  College,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  fourteen  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be  in- 
creasingly useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  is  a  publication  of  the  School  of  Education.  It 
presents  the  questions  of  method  in  teaching  and  of  subject-matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  (1)  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  Elementary  School; 
(2)  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education;  (3)  teachers  engaged 
in  instruction  in  elementary  schools  outside  of  the  School  of  Education;  (4) 
superintendents,  principals,  and  special  teachers  in  elementary  schools;  (5) 
instructors  in  normal  schools  and  colleges  who  are  making  special  studies  in  partic- 
ular departments  or  branches  of  subject-matter.  The  investigations  and  con- 
clusions of  all  classes  of  workers  in  the  educational  world  whose  interests  touch 
in  any  way  those  of  the  elementary  school  are  represented  in  this  journal. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  school  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  15,000  volumes.  It  is  classi- 
fied according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given.  Pictures 
illustrating  all  subjects  of  study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  mounted,  classified,  and  ready  for  use.  The  library  aims  to  have  on 
its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School,  and  to 
present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading-lists  and  the  best  devices  for  and 
methods  of  collecting,  preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets,  charts, 
maps,  pictures,  and  clippings. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.    The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901. 

In  1903  the  two  schools  were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School 
and  were  transferred  to  the  new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of 
the  group  of  schools  known  as  the  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  about  twelve  weeks  each. 
The  majority  of  students  are  expected  to  spend  but  three  quarters  of  the  year  in 
study.  The  courses  are  arranged  to  cover  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  and  students  in  attendance  during  these  quarters  (i.  e.,  October  to  June 
inclusive)  are  advised  to  take  their  vacation  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 
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The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.  The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  con- 
siderably different.  In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and 
students  are  restricted  to  fewer  subjects.  A  special  circular,  describing  the  work, 
is  published  during  the  Spring  Quarter,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  High  School  are  arranged  to  include,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  subjects  that  may  fairly  belong  to  a  secondary-school  curriculum. 
They  provide  a  systematic  and  practical  training  for  students  whose  formal  educa- 
tion ends  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  also  an  adequate  preparation  for  any 
college  or  technical  school  in  the  country.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
is  elective.  The  choice  of  studies  is  determined,  in  part,  by  the  needs  and  future 
pursuits  of  the  pupil;  in  part,  by  the  natural  sequence  of  the  studies  themselves. 
The  wide  range  of  electives  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  exercise  a  large 
degree  of  choice.    This  choice,  however,  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deans. 

The  courses  offered  are  the  Classical  and  the  Modern  Language  Courses, 
the  Scientific  Course,  and  the  Technological  Course.  Certain  subjects  are 
common  to  all  the  courses.  In  addition,  each  course  covers  certain  subjects 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  particular  course,  and  that  give  to  it  its  distinctive  char- 
acter and  name:  the  Classical  Course,  Greek;  the  Modern  Language  Course, 
Modern  Language,  and  History;  the  Scientific  Course,  the  Sciences;  the  Tech- 
nological Course,  Shopwork  and  Drawing.    Electives  are  possible  in  each  course. 

The  subjects  common  to  all  courses  are  English,  History,  Science,  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

The  Classical  Course  includes  four  years  of  English,  two  or  three  years  of 
Mathematics,  one  year  of  History,  one  year  of  Science,  four  years  of  Latin,  and 
three  or  two  years  of  Greek,  together  with  electives. 

The  Modern  Language  Course  includes  four  years  of  English,  two  or  three 
years  of  Mathematics,  one  year  of  History,  one  year  of  Science,  and  Modern 
Languages,  together  with  electives. 

The  Science  Course  includes  four  years  of  English,  three  or  four  years  of 
Mathematics,  one  year  of  History,  and  Science,  together  with  electives. 

The  Technological  Course  includes  four  years  of  English,  three  years  of 
Modern  Languages  or  Latin,  four  years  of  Mathematics,  one  year  of  History, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  three  years  each  of  Drawing  and  Shopwork. 

The  Drawing  includes  Freehand  Construction  and  Perspective;  Groups  of 
Models;  Geometric  Construction;  Parallel  and  Angular  Perspective;  Ortho- 
graphic and  Geometric  Projections,  including  Intersection  and  Development  of 
Solids,  Shades,  and  Shadow;  Design;  Machine  Design;  Machines  from  Measure- 
ment; Architectural  Perspective  and  Details;  Buildings  from  Measurement. 

The  Shopwork  consists  of  Care  and  Use  of  Tools;  Joinery,  Turning,  Cabinet- 
making,  Pattern-making;  Molding  and  Casting;  Forging  of  Iron  and  Steel,  with 
Tool-making;  Chipping,  Filing,  Scraping;  Metal  Fitting,  Turning,  Drilling, 
Planing;  Study  of  Machinery. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  Elementary  School  is  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  School 
of  Education.  Allowing  two  years  in  the  kindergarten,  the  school  covers  a  period 
of  ten  school  years,  closing  with,  but  including,  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
eighth  grade.  Each  school  year  is  represented  by  one  or  more  sections  of  about 
thirty-two  pupils  each  as  a  maximum,  under  the  charge  of  a  critic  teacher  with  a 
corps  of  assistants.  The  critic  teacher,  under  the  principal,  is  vested  with  final 
responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  section  of  which  he  is  in  charge,  and  for  the 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction  the  pupils  of  each  section  are  usually  divided 
into  two  classes;  for  practice-teaching,  when  necessary,  the  class  is  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  college  teachers  co-operate  with  the  principal  and  critic 
teachers  in  the  actual  teaching  of  classes,  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum, 
and  in  the  supervision  of  those  who  are  in  training  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  school  is  furnished  with  ample  facilities  for  offering  instruction  of  high 
grade.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following  well-equipped  departments: 
Domestic  Arts  and  Science,  including  Cooking  and  Textiles;  Manual  Training; 
Fine  Arts,  including  Drawing,  Painting,  Clay-modeling,  Bookbinding,  and 
Pottery;  Physical  Training,  including  both  indoor  and  outdoor  work;  Natural 
Science,  Geography,  and  History.  A  museum  supplied  with  fine  working-collec- 
tions, and  the  general  library  of  the  School  of  Education,  consisting  of  fifteen 
thousand  volumes,  hundreds  of  lantern  slides,  and  about  twenty  thousand  mounted 
pictures,  strongly  supplement  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  house  equipment  is  reinforced  by  carefully  planned  field  and  excursion 
work,  which  keeps  the  pupils  in  close  touch  with  the  real  activities  of  life  about 
them. 

An  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  has  been  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  play- 
ground and  garden.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  horticulture,  the  garden  also 
offers  opportunity  for  bee  keeping,  the  study  and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location 
of  certain  outdoor  instruments.  It  contains  a  small  water  garden  constructed 
by  the  pupils,  and  a  sylvan  theater. 

The  work  is  in  part  departmental,  but  the  aim  is  so  to  organize  it  that  it  may 
most  effectively  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  children.  The  school  is  in 
session  three  full  quarters,  with  an  extra  term  under  special  conditions  during  the 
summer. 

THE  COLLEGE:   CURRICULA  AND  COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION 

L     FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

Admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges. — For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  Colleges,  see  p.  13.  (The  specific  units  for  admission  are  English,  3 
units;  Mathematics,  z\  units;  foreign  language,  3  units.) 

Admission  to  the  Professional  Curricula. — All  professional  work  in  the  Col- 
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lege  of  Education  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ed.B.,  lies  in  the  Senior  College,  and 
presupposes  two  years  of  work  satisfying  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  Junior 
Colleges  of  the  University.  1  major  of  Psychology  (Psych.  1)  and  1  major 
of  Philosophy  (selected  from  Phil.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9)  are  required  as  ante- 
cedents and  do  not  count  in  fulfilment  of  the  4  or  5  specified  majors  in  Education. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  work  of  these  two  years  be  taken  in  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Senior  College  division  of  this 
curriculum,  given  on  pp.  24,  25,  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  the  Junior  College  work  in  a  good  normal  school. 
The  specific  requirements  for  each  of  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  are 
shown  in  detail  in  the  tables  on  pp.  23,  24. 

Graduation. — On  the  completion  of  eighteen  majors  in  any  one  curriculum 
in  the  Junior  Colleges,  or  the  equivalent,  and  eighteen  majors  in  any  one  of  the 
Senior  College  special  groups,  all  requirements  as  to  practice-teaching  being 
fully  satisfied,  the  student  will  receive  the  degree  in  Education  (Ed.B.),  from 
the  College  of  Education.  The  student  may  at  the  same  time  receive  the  degree 
A.B.,  S.B.,  or  Ph.B.,  if  he  has  completed  the  requirements  for  one  of  these  degrees. 

DETAILS    OF   THE   CURRICULA   LEADING   TO  THE 
BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Eighteen  Majors  Required  in  the  Curriculum  Selected 


College 

College 

College 

College 

College  of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Educ'n  Gen. 

Arts 

Literature 

Science 

Philosophytt 

Curriculum 

Philosophy   

1  Mj 

1  Mj 

fi  Mj 

1  Mj 

Psychology  

1  Mj 

i  Mj 

fi  Mj 

I  Mj 

Political  Economy  

3  Mj 

Political  Economy,  Polit- 

ical Science,  History, 

2  Mj 

3  Mj 

3  Mj 

French  or  German  

English  

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

1  Mj 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

Mathematics   

1  Mj 

Mathematics  or  Science  . 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

$9  Mj 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

In  a  Single  Department .  . 

*6  Mj 

6  Mj 

Total  

13  Mj 

12  Mj 

14  Mj 

**8  Mj 

12  Mj 

♦These  6  majors,  four  of  which  must  be  Senior  College  courses,  must  be  taken  in  some  one  of  the 
following  departments:  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  Sociology, 
Household  Administration,  History  of  Art,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance  Languages,  Germanic,  English,  General 
Literature,  the  Law  School.  The  6  majors  must  be  based  on  such  elementary  courses  as  the  department 
may  prescribe.  In  the  case  of  Latin,  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  and  in  the  case  of  Greek,  courses,  2,  3,  and  4  will 
be  accepted. 

t  One  major  either  in  Philosophy  or  Psychology,  not  both,  is  required. 

X  These  9  majors  must  be  taken  in  some  one  Science  or  in  College  Mathematics,  or  6  in  one  depart- 
ment, with  three  other  majors  designated  by  that  department. 

**It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  work  of  the  Senior  College  the  student  elects  one  of  five  groups,  and 
in  that  group  elects  18  majors  (see  IV,  3). 

tt  This  college  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  in  the  Senior  Colleges;  or  for  those  who  wish  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  Senior  College 
work  in  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  Historv  and  Sociology. 
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COLLEGE  WORK  ALSO  REQUIRED  (IF  THE  EQUIVALENT  IS  NOT 
OFFERED  FOR  ADMISSION)  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  REQUIRED 
UNITS  IN  ENGLISH,  LANGUAGE  OTHER  THAN 
ENGLISH  *  AND  MATHEMATICS 


of 

Arts 

college 
of 

Literature 

College 

of 
Science 

College 
of 

Philosophy 

College 
of 

Education 

I  Mj 

4  Mj 
(2  units) 

4  Mj 
(2  units) 

3  Mj 
(ij  units) 

7  Mj 
(3i  units) 

4  Mj 
(2  units) 

Political  Economy,  Polit- 
ical Science,  History, 
Sociology 

t3  MJ 
(i£  units)  or 

U  Mj 
(2  units) 

*8  Mj 
(4  units) 

Greek   

*6  Mj 
(3  units) 

*4  Mj 
(2  units) 

4  Mj 

(2  units) 

4  Mj 

(2  units) 

Latin,  French,  or  German 

f6  Mj 
(4  units)  or 
tS  Mj 
(3  J  units) 

7  Mj 
(3  J  units) 

Mathematics   

1  Mj 
(Trigono- 
metry or  \ 

unit) 

2  Mj 
(1  unit) 

3  Mj 
(1  j  units) 

8  Mj 
(4  units) 

3  Mj 
(1  j  units) 

tta  Mj 
(1  unit). 

Total  

24  Mj 
(12  units) 

16  Mj 
(8  units) 

16  Mj 
(8  units) 

17  Mj 
(8J  units) 

*  In  the  College  of  Arts  the  three  admission  units  of  language  other  than  English  are  included  in  the 
requirements  herein  stated. 

t  6  majors  in  Language  and  3  in  the  Historical  group  (Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History, 
Sociology),  or  5  in  Language,  and  4  in  the  Historical  group. 

ft  Unless  2  majors  of  Science  are  taken  in  the  Junior  College  as  indicated  above.  In  the  College  of 
Education  2  majors  of  Art  (Mechanical  or  Freehand  Drawing,  etc.)  will  be  required  if  not  offered  for  ad- 
mission. 

THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

The  Professional  Curricula  fall  into  four  groups:  (a)  The  General  Cur- 
riculum; (b)  Curricula  preparatory  to  teaching  special  subjects  in  secondary 
schools;  (c)  the  Advanced  Kindergarten  Curriculum;  (d)  Curricula  in  Arts  and 
Technology.  (Note  specific  requirements  for  Arts  and  Technology  stated  in 
connection  with  the  groups )    In  general,  at  least  twelve  majors  of  Junior 
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College  work  will  be  required  as  prerequisite  to  entering  any  of  the  Senior 
College  groups  of  study.  Three  quarters  of  practice  work  are  required,  not 
more  than  two  of  which  may  be  taken  in  the  fourth  year. 

(a)     THE  GENERAL  CURRICULUM 

Education: 
General: 

History  of  Education   .      .      .      .  1  Mj 

Psychology  (Prerequisite:  Psych.  1)  .      .      .     1  Mj 

Elective  in  Education   1  Mj 

Special : 

Education  141  1  Mj 

 4  Mj 

Science  (including  Geography)  3  Mj 

History  (Course  CIV,  1),  Oral  Reading,  English    .      .      .     .     3  Mj 

Mathematics  1  Mj 

Arts:2 

Design  1  Mj 

An  Applied  Art  1  Mj 

  2  Mj 

Electives3  5  Mj 

18  Mj 

In  addition  to  the  above  18  majors,  the  following  work  is  required: 
Physical  Education,  4  quarters. 
Hygiene,  1  quarter. 
Singing,  3  quarters. 

(b)     CURRICULA  PREPARATORY  TO  TEACHING  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

History  and  Civics 

Education : 

*  General  3  Mj 

Special:  Course  1,  Teachers'  Training  Course  in 
History,  1  Mj;  Course  5,  Teachers'  Course  in 
Ancient  History,  1  Mj;   Theory  and  Practice 

of  Teaching,  1  Mj  3  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Political  Science:  Civil  Government  of  the  United 

States  1  Mj 

History  (academic)  6  Mj 

Sociology:  Social  Origins  1  Mj 

Geography:  Training  Course  1  Mj 

Electives*  3  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

*  As  specified junder  the  General  Curriculum. 

1  This  course  constitutes  one  of  the  required  quarters  of  practice;  the  remaining  two  may  be  done 
in  connection  with  any  two  of  the  subjects  in  the  general  curriculum. 

J  Two  additional  majors  in  Arts  will  be  allowed,  without  credit,  in  such  cases  as  the  Faculty  deem 
appropriate. 

3  The  latitude  afforded  by  these  electives  makes  it  possible  to  adapt  the  curriculum  equally  to  those 
who  desire  to  become  secondary  teachers  or  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools. 

*  In  case  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  civics  as  well  as  history  most  of  these  electives  should  be 
taken  in  Political  Science. 
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Greek 

Education : 

*General  3  Mj 

Special:  Teachers'  Courses,  3  Mj   (Xenophon  or 

Homer,  1  Mj)  3  Mj 

  6  Mj 

History:  Greek  History  1  Mj 

Classical  Archaeology  1  Mj 

Greek: 

Greek  Writing   1  Mj 

Electives  in  Greek  5  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Electives  4  Mj 


Total  18  Mj 

Latin 

Education : 

*General  3  Mj 

Special:  Teachers'  Courses,  General,  1  Mj;  Caesar 

or  Cicero  or  Virgil,  2  Mj  3  Mj 

  6  Mj 

History:  Roman  History  1  Mj 

Classical  Archaeology  1  Mj 

Latin:  Teachers' Training  Courses  (see  above):  . 

Latin  Writing      .   1  Mj 

One  Elective  from  Courses  7-1 1  1  Mj 

Other  Electives  3  Mj 

  5Mj 

Electives  5  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 


French 

Pererequisite :  Junior  College  French  (XIII,  1-6);  and  possession  of  a  good 
speaking  knowledge  of  French. 


Education : 

*  General  3  Mj 

Special  (Teaching  of  French,  XIII,  Theory  and 

Practice  Course)  3  Mj 

 6  Mj 

French: 


Modern  French  Phonetics,  XIII,  3iT-i  Mj;  Outline 
History  of  French  Literature,  XIII,  7 — 1  Mj; 
Cours  de  Style  et  de  Diction  XIII,  10 — 1  Mj; 
French  Literature  from  Marot  to  Montaigne, 
XIII,  39,  1  Mj;  French  Literature  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  2  Mj;  Old 


French:  Elementary  Course,  412 — 1  Mj        ...  7  Mj 
History  (preferably  some  period  of  French  History)       .       .  1  Mj 
Electives  (two  majors  of  English  Literature  are  recom- 
mended)   4  Mj 

Total   18  Mj 


*  As  specified  under  the  General  Curriculum. 

1  Nine  majors  of  French  are  prerequisite  to  this  course. 
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German 

Prerequisite:  Junior  College  German  (XIV,  1-6);  possession  of  a  good  speaking 
knowledge  of  German. 
Education : 

♦General  3  Mj 

Special  3  Mj 

  6Mj 

The  special  courses  are: 

(Teaching  of  Modern  Languages,  a  Study  of  Meth- 
ods XIV,  100,  or  Phonetics  XIII,  31 — History 
of  the  German  Language  XIV,  81,  or  Classical 
Period  of  German  Literature,  XIV,  60 — Prac- 
tice course)1 

Modern  European  History  1  Mj 

German  (including  Aufsatze  und  Stilubungen,  XIV,  11, 
and  Introduction  to  the  study  of  German 
Literature  XIV,  21,  22)   7  Mj 

Electives  (two  majors  of  English  Literature  are  recom- 
mended)  4  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

English  Language  and  Literature 

Education : 

♦General  3  Mj 

Special:  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  English; 
Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  of  English; 
The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  etc.,  CXXXI, 

Course  5  3  Mj 

 6  Mj 

History,  Academic,  2  Mj;  History:  Training  Course, 

1  Mj  3  Mj 

English  Language  and  Literature  6  Mj 

Electives  3  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art 

Special  requirements  for  admission. — The  candidate  must  have  completed  a 
Junior  College  course  or  General  Course  A  in  the  College  of  Education;  must  have 
done  advanced  work  in  literature  and  in  composition;  must  have  no  defects  of  voice 
or  physical  bearing,  and  have  some  skill  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  and  some  natural  gift 
for  the  work. 

Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special  (Teaching  of  the  work  under  supervision 
in  either  the  Elementary  School  or  the  High 

School.)  2  Mj 

 5Mj 

Technique:  Gesture,  Voice,  and  Speech  1  Mj 

The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate  and 

Extemporaneous  Speaking  in  the  High  School  1  Mj 

Children's  Stories  and  Their  Interpretation  1  Mj 

*  As  specified  under  the  General  Curriculum. 

1  The  remaining  practice  courses  are  to  be  taken,  one  from  the  seven  majors  of  German,  and  one 
from  the  four  electives. 
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Technique  of  the  Drama:  Dramatics  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools  and  High  School    i  Mj 

Development  of  Expression  (Course  2,  Department  of 

Public  Speaking)   1  Mj 

Vocal  Expression  as  Art  (Course  7,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking)   1  M j 

Platform  Work  (Course  9,  Department  of  Public  Speak- 
ing)   1  Mj 

Voice  Culture  (in  Department  of  Music)   1  Mj 

Electives  (one  of  which  must  be  in  English  Literature)  $  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Mathematics 

Education: 

*  General  3  Mj 

Special :  Any  course  in  the  History  or  the  Teaching 
of  Mathematics.  Prerequisite:  Any  course  in 
Psychology  and  any  two  mathematical  courses 

of  the  Junior  College  1  Mj 

  4Mj 

Mathematics : 

College  Algebra  or  Surveying  1  Mj 

Analytics  1  Mj 

Calculus,  or  Elements  of  Mechanics  without  Cal- 
culus 1  Mj 

Three  majors  selected  from  the  following  group: 
Theory  of  Equations  .... 
Analytical  Mechanics        .      .      .  . 

Calculus       .'  v  Mi 

Modern  Synthetic  Geometry                       .  [          o  J 
Teachers'  Course  (as  advised  by  the  instructor)  \ 
History  of  Mathematics  /    6  Mj 

Physics : 

General  Physics  3  Mj 

Advanced  Drawing  1  Mj 

  4  Mj 

Astronomy  1  Mj 

Electives  to  make  18  Majors  t3-12  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Physics 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 
Education : 

*General  3  Mj 

Special:  History,  and  Pedagogy  of  Physics  .       1  Mj 

Special:  Organization  of  the  Science  Curriculum 

in  the  High  School  1  Mj 

  5  Mj 

Physics — Senior  College  3  Mj 

Mathematics:1 

Analytics  1  Mj 

Calculus  1  Mj 

  2  Mj 

*  As  specified  under  the  General  Curriculum. 

t  Within  these  limits,  3  to  12  majors,  the  number  depends  on  the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
1  In  special  cases  substitutions  may  be  allowed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Phyics 
with  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 
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Chemistry  2  Mj 

Physiography  1  Mj 

Electives  5  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Chemistry 

Prerequisite :  Junior  College  Chemistry,  3  Mj ;  Junior  College  Physics,  3  Mj. 
Education : 

♦General  3  Mj 

Special:  Teaching  of  Chemistry      ....       1  Mj 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4,  6,  7,  8,  60,  61. 
Special :  Organization  of  the  Science  Curriculum  in 

the  High  School  1  Mj 

  5  Mj 

Physics  2  Mj 

Chemistry : 

Pure  Chemistry  5  Mj 

Application  of  Chemistry  1  Mj 

 6  Mj 

Electives  5  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Geography,  Physiography,  and  Geology 

Prerequisite:  College  Physics,  2  Mj,  College  Chemistry,  2  Mj. 
Education : 

♦General  3  Mj 

Special:  Courses  2  or  3,  and  4       ....       2  Mj 

  5Mj 

Geography  and  Geology: 

Physiography  1  Mj 

Physiography,  advanced  1  Mj 

General  Geology  1  Mj 

Commercial  Geography  1  Mj 

Field  and  Laboratory  Work  2  Mj 

Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History       .       1  Mj 

  7  Mj 

Meteorology  1  Mj 

History: 

Relation  of  Geography  to  History,  Teachers'  Train- 
ing Courses  1  Mj 

Mathematics : 

fSurveying  and  Mathematical  Geology  .      .      .       1  Mj 

fBotany  and  Zoology  Field  Course  1  Mj 

fElementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology        .      .      .       £  Mj 

fDrawing,  Geographic  \  Mj 

Practice- Teaching  1  Mj 

  6  Mj 


Total   .      .      .    18  Mj 


(Observation  and  practice  as  non-credit  work  with  the  special  courses  in  Education.) 

Courses  marked  (*)  are  recommended  to  be  taken  in  the  Junior  College.  If  so 
taken  an  equivalent  number  of  electives  will  be  allowed.  The  following  courses'  are 
suggested:    Food  Products  and  Their  Preparation  (Home  Economics);  Economic 

*  As  specified  under  the  General  Curriculum. 

t  Within  these  limits,  3  to  12  majors,  the  number  depends  on  the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
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Geography  of  North  America;  Economic  Geography  of  Other  Countries;  Field  Course; 
Astronomy;  History  of  United  States;  Ancient  History,  Teachers'  Training  Course; 
Continental  Evolution;  Drawing;  Regional  Geography;  Speech  and  Oral  Reading. 

Biology  (including  Zoology  and  Botany) 


Education: 

*  General  3  Mj 

Special:  The  Teaching  of  Biology    .      .     .      .       1  Mj 
Special:  Organization  of  the  Science  Curriculum 

in  the  High  School  1  Mj 

  SMj 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry  2  Mj 

Physiography  1  Mj 

Zoology: 

General  Zoology  1  Mj 

Field  Zoology  1  Mj 

Invertebrate  Zoology  2  Mj 

Zoogeography  1  Mj 

  5Mj< 

Physiology:  General  Physiology  1  Mj 

Botany: 

Morphology  1  Mj 

Physiology  1  Mj 

Ecology  1  Mj 

Physiographic  Botany  1  Mj 

  4Mj 

Electives3   

Total  18  Mj 


Home  Economics 

Prerequisites:  Entrance  Physics,  Elementary  Physiology,  Chemistry    1,  2,  3, 


Botany. 

Education: 

General  (including  1  major  of  Practice-Teaching)  4  Mj 
Special  :  Teaching  of  Home  Economics  ...       2  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Department  of  Household  Administration: 

Including  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries  1  Mj 

Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials    .      .      .       2  Mj 

Sanitation  1  Mj 

and  two  others  acceptable  to  the  Department .       2  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Bacteriology   1  Mj 

One  Subject  Relating  to  the  Elementary  Curriculum  1  Mj 
To  be  selected  from  History,  Geography,  Mathe- 
matics, Nature-Study,  Oral  Reading. 
One  Art — (Textiles,  Pottery,  Metal,  Woodwork,  Design)     .            1  Mj 
An  elective  group  from  Science,  Economics  and  Soci- 
ology, Arts  and  Technology  3  Mj 


18  Mj 

*  As  specified  under  the  General  Curriculum. 

1  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Zoology,  especially,  should  take  at  least  two  additional  majors  of 
Zoology.    In  this  case,  one  of  the  two  may  be  substituted  for  the  fourth  major  of  Botany. 

3  The  courses  named  in  this  list  show  the  total  required  for  the  degree  Ed.B.  If  any  of  the  prescribed 
courses  have  been  completed  in  the  Junior  College,  a  corresponding  number  of  electives  may  be  taken  in 
the  Senior  College. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  graduation  at  least  one  course  in 
cooking,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  technique,  must  be  taken. 

(c)     THE  ADVANCED  KINDERGARTEN  CURRICULUM 


Education : 
General : 

Psychology  (Prerequisite :  Psychology  1)       .       1  Mj 

Philosophy  of  Education  1  Mj 

History  of  Education,  Course  50  .      .       1  Mj 

Special : 

Kindergarten  Technics,  Course  32  .      .      .       1  Mj 

Principles  and  Method  with  Teaching  in  the 

Kindergarten,  Course  33  .      .      .      .       2  Mj 

Theory  and  Practice  with  Teaching  in  the 

Kindergarten,  Course  34   .      .      .      .       2  Mj 

Froebel's  Educational  Philosophy,  Course  35       1  Mj 

Principles  and  Method  of  Elementary  Teach- 
ing or  Education  14  1  Mj 

 10  Mj 

Nature-Study  and  Field-work,  Course  1  1  Mj 

Interpretation  of  Stories,  Course  3   1  Mj 

History  and  Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades,  Course  2         .     1  Mj 

Hygiene  1  Mj 

Design  £  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting  I  Mj 

Electives  3  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

In  addition  to  the  above  subjects,  students  must  register  for  the  following  courses 
in  the  Arts: 

Design,  applied  to  Kindergarten  Problems,  one  quarter  4  hrs 

Modeling  or  an  Applied  Art,  one  quarter     ...  4  hrs 
Music  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades,  four 

quarters   2  hrs 

Kindergarten  Games,  one  quarter   2  hrs 

Gymnastics,  two  quarters   3  hrs 


If  Introductory  Psychology  has  not  been  taken  in  the  Junior  College  it  must  be 
taken  before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  other  advanced  courses  in  psychology. 

(d)     CURRICULA  IN  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

These  curricula  are  intended  to  train  persons  who  desire  to  be  teachers  of 
these  special  subjects  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  also  those  who 
desire  to  become  supervisors  in  normal  schools,  colleges  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts,  high  schools,  and  large  city  school  systems.  They  may  constitute  the 
Senior  College  division  of  any  four-years'  course,  provided  the  student  meets  all 
other  requirements  of  that  course.  In  such  case,  upon  its  completion  the  student 
will  receive  the  degree  Ed.B. 

Special  requirement  for  admission. — Natural  aptitude  for  the  work.  This 
may  be  determined  in  either  of  two  ways:  (a)  by  entrance  examination,  (b)  by 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  during  the  first  quarter's  residence. 
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Applied  Design 

Education : 

*  General  4  Mj 

Special : 

Theory    and   Practice  of   Art  Instruction, 

Course  19  1  Mj 

Practice  in  Teaching  Art,  Course  20      .      .       1  Mj 

  6Mj 

Theory  and  Application  of  Design  (usually  to  be 
divided  as  follows) : 

Design  3  Mj 

Applied  Arts  3  Mj 

History  of  Art  1  Mj 

Mechanical  Drawing  1  Mj 

  8  Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  curriculum  to  be  selected  from 
History,  Geography,  Nature-Study,  Mathematics, 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading  2  Mj 

Electives  2  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Education : 

*General   .      4  Mj 

Special : 

Theory  and  Practice  of    Art  Instruction, 

Course  19  1  Mj 

Practice  in  Teaching  of  Art,  Course  20  .      .       1  Mj 

 6  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting  4  Mj 

Composition  and  Design  2  Mj 

Mechanical  Drawing  ' .     1  Mj 

History  of  Art  1  Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  curriculum  to  be  selected  from 
History,  Nature-Study,  Geography,  Mathematics, 

Speech  and  Oral  Reading  2  Mj 

Electives   .     2  Mj 


Total  18  Mj 

*  Note. — General  requirements  in  Education: 

History  of  Education  (Advanced)  1  Mj. 

Psychology  (Prerequisite:  Psychology  1)  1  Mj. 

Education  14  or  15  1  Mj. 

Elective  in  Education  1  Mj. 


Plastic  Art 

Prerequisite:  Physics,  1  Mj;   Chemistry,  1  Mj;  Mathematics,  1  Mj. 

Modeling 

Education : 

*  General  4  Mj 

Special: 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Modeling  .  1  Mj 
Practice  in  Teaching  Modeling  ....       1  Mj 

 6  Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  curriculum  to  be  selected  from 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading,  Geography,  Mathe- 
matics, Nature-Study,  History  1  Mj 

Design  1  Mj 

*  As  specified  under  the  General  Curriculum. 
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History  of  Art   1  Mj 

Modeling   5  Mj 

Ceramics   1  Mj 

Electives   3  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Ceramics 

Education : 

♦General      ....  4  Mj 

Special :  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Ceramics  1  Mj 
Practice  in  Teaching  Ceramics        ....       1  Mj 

 6  Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  curriculum  to  be  selected  from 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading,  Geography,  Mathe- 
matics, Nature-Study,  History  1  Mj 

Design  1  Mj 

History  of  Art  1  Mj 

Ceramics  5  Mj 

Modeling   1  Mj 

Electives  3  Mj 

 12  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Textiles 

Prerequisite:  Plain  Sewing.    General  Course  in  Textiles,  including: 
Education : 

General  4  Mj 

Special  2  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  curriculum  to  be  selected  from 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading,  Geography,  Mathe- 
matics, Nature-Study,  History  2  Mj 

Home  Economics  1  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting  2  Mj 

Textiles  4  Mj 

Sewing  1  Mj 

Electives  2  Mj 

  12  Mj 

Total   18  Mj 

Manual  Training  (Woodworking) 

Education : 

♦General  4  Mj 

Special:  1,  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Manual 
Training;  2,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  Manual  Training       ....       2  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  curriculum  to  be  selected  from 
History,  Nature-Study,  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading.  .  ....       2  Mj 

Design  1  Mj 

Textiles  or  Metal  £  Mj 

Clay-modeling  £  Mj 

Technique  of  Tools  4  Mj 

Mechanical  Drawing  1  Mj 

Turning  and  Pattern-making  1  Mj 

Electives  2  Mj 

  12  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

♦As  specified  under  the  General  Curriculum. 
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Metal-working 


Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Drawing,  i  Mj;  Design,  i  Mj. 
*Education : 

*General  4  Mj 

Special  2  Mj 

 6  Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  curriculum  to  be  selected  from 
History,  Nature-Study,  Mathematics,  Geography, 

Speech  and  Oral  Reading  2  Mj 

Clay-modeling  \  Mj 

Pottery  \  Mj 

Wood-working  1  Mj 

Design  1  Mj 

Metal-working  5  Mj 

Electives  2  Mj 

  10  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 


Music 

Special  requirements  for  admission. — Ability  to  read  music  such  as  should  be 
secured  from  a  regular  graded-school  course;  such  facility  in  playing  the  piano  as 
might  result  from  two  years'  systematic  study,  and  such  ability  in  singing  as  might 
result  from  similar  study.  In  addition,  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or 
German,  and  some  familiarity  with  its  literature.  In  this  course  four  majors  are 
required  each  quarter  for  students  not  thoroughly  trained  in  Piano,  and  the  tuition 
is  $60  a  quarter. 


*  Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special :    Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Music       2  Mj 

  5Mj 

Harmony,  History,  Form   6  Mj 

Singing   3  Mj 

Piano   6  Mj 

Oral   1  Mj 

History  or  Nature-Study   1  Mj 

Electives   2  Mj 

Total   24  Mj 


II.     CURRICULA  LEADING  TO  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES 

Applicants  who  cannot  meet  the  full  academic  requirements  for  the  curricula 
leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  but  who  have  completed  all  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Junior  College  of  the  University,  and  who  present  such  other 
qualifications  as  may  satisfy  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  may  be 
admitted  to  special  curricula  covering  a  period  of  two  years  residence  work. 
These  curricula  are  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the 
kindergarten,  elementary  grades,  music,  or  the  manual  arts. 

The  Elementary  Curriculum 

Education,  3  majors:  History  of  Education,  1  major;  Introductory  Psychology, 
1  major;  and  either  elementary  Principles  of  Education  (First-year  course)  or 
Education  Psychology  (Second-year  course),  1  major. 

*  As  specified  under  the  General  Curriculum. 
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Geography,  2  majors:  courses  1,  2,  or  3. 
History,  2  majors:  courses  2  and  3. 
Nature-Study,  2  majors:  course  2,  5,  or  6. 
Mathematics,  i|  majors:  courses  1  and  2. 

Speech  and  Oral  Reading,  i\  majors:  course  1,  \  major  to  be  elected. 
Home  Economics,  1  major:  course  1. 
Observation  and  Practice-Teaching,  3  majors. 
Electives,  2  majors. 
Total — 18  majors. 

In  addition  to  the  above  subjects,  each  student  is  required  to  register  each 
quarter  for  courses  in  the  Arts,  and  to  take  one  quarter  of  Hygiene  and  four  quar- 
ters of  Physical  Culture,  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

For  First-  Year  Students 
Autumn  Quarter. — Design,  3  hours;  Gymnastics,  2\  hours;  Music,  1  hour. 
Winter  Quarter. — Textiles,  3  hours;  Gymnastics,  2\  hours;  Music,  1  hour. 
Spring  Quarter. — Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting,  3  hours;  Hygiene, 
3  hours. 

For  Second-  Year  Students 
Autumn  Quarter. — Manual  Training,  3  hours;  Gymnastics,  2 \  hours;  Music, 
1  hour. 

Winter  Quarter. — Modeling,  3  hours;  Gymnastics,  2\  hours;  Music,  1  hour. 
Spring  Quarter. — Pottery,  3  hours;  Music,  1  hour;  Library  Economics, 
1  hour. 

"The  Arts"  in  the  General  Curriculum  are  not  credited  on  the  usual  basis  of 
majors  but  they  form  a  part  of  the  required  work  prescribed  in  this  curriculum. 

All  courses  in  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University  for  which  students  in  the 
College  of  Education  are  qualified  are  open  to  them. 

Practice-teaching. — Three  quarters  of  practice  work  in  the  University  Ele- 
mentary School  are  required  for  graduation,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  taken 
in  the  second  year. 

Kindergarten 

Education: 

General:  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  or 

the  Child  and  the  Curriculum  ....       1  Mj 

Introductory  Psychology  1  Mj 

History  of  Education,  Course  50  .      .      .       1  Mj 

Special:  Kindergarten  Technics  1  Mj 

Principles  and  Method  in  the  Kindergarten,  with 

Teaching,  Course  33  2  Mj 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Kindergarten,  Course  34      2  Mj 

Principles  and  Method  of  Elementary  Teaching  or 

Education,  Course  14  1  Mj 

Froebel's  Educational  Philosophy,  Course  35      .       1  Mj 

  10  Mj 

Nature-Study  and  Field-Work  1  Mj 

Speech  and  Oral  Expression,  Course  1  1  Mj 

Interpretation  of  Stories,  Course  3  1  Mj 
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History  and  Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades,  Course  2  .  1  Mj 
Geography  for  the  Primary  Grades  or  Mathematics  in 

the  Elementary  School      .      .   1  Mj 

Hygiene   1  Mj 

Electives   2  Mj 


18  Mj 

In  addition  to  the  above  subjects,  the  students  must  register  for  the  following 
courses  in  the  Arts: 

Modeling  or  an  Applied  Art,  1  quarter,  4  hours. 
Music,  4  quarters,  2  hours. 
Gymnastics,  2  quarters,  3  hours. 
Kindergarten  Games,  1  quarter,  2  hours. 

Home  Economics 

(Especially  for  elementary  teachers.) 

Special  requirements  for  admission:  (1)  Two  years  of  college  work,  or  of  normal 
training,  or  two  years'  experience  in  teaching,  in  addition  to  the  four-years'  high-school 
course  that  must  include  an  elementary  knowledge  of  botany  and  physiology,  and  a 
year  of  physics.  (2)  A  knowledge  of  cooking  and  sewing  sufficient  to  give  control 
of  materials  and  utensils. 
Education : 

General:  (Including  1  Mj  Psychology;  1  Mj  Prac- 


tice Teaching.)  4  Mj 

Special:  Teaching  of  Home  Economics        .      .       1  Mj 

  5Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  elementary  curriculum,  to  be 
selected  from  Geography,  History,  Nature-Study, 

Mathematics,  Oral  Reading  2  Mj 

Chemistry  2  Mj 

Bacteriology  1  Mj 

Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries  1  Mj 

Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials  2  Mj 

Chemistry  of  Foods  1  Mj 

Evolution  of  the  House  ) 

Sanitation  >  2  Mj 

Textiles  ) 

Electives  ' .      .  2  Mj 

Total   .    18  Mj 


In  addition  to  the  above  subjects,  the  following  courses  are  required: 

The  Economic  Use  of  Books,  1  hour  a  week  for  1  quarter;  Music,  1  hour  a  week 

for  1  quarter;  Hygiene,  3  hours  a  week  for  1  quarter;  Gymnastics,  3  hours  a  week 

for  2  quarters. 

Cooking,  3  hours  a  week  for  at  least  one  quarter. 

(In  case  sufficient  skill  is  not  developed  a  second  quarter  may  be  required.) 
At  least  one  course  in  either  Pottery,  Manual  Training,  Design,  or  Textiles. 
Practice-teaching  in  one  of  the  settlements,  under  supervision  of  the  department, 
may  be  taken  in  fulfilment  of  the  required  third  quarter  of  practice-teaching. 

Music 

Special  requirements  for  admission. — Ability  to  read  music  such  as  should  be 
secured  from  a  regular  graded-school  course;  such  facility  in  playing  the  piano  as 
might  result  from  two  years'  systematic  study,  and  such  ability  in  singing  as  might 
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result  from  similar  study.  In  addition,  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or  Ger- 
man, and  some  familiarity  with  its  literature.  In  this  course  four  majors  are  required 
each  quarter  for  students  not  thoroughly  trained  in  Piano,  and  the  tuition  is  $60  a 


quarter. 

Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Music         2  Mj 

  5Mj 

Harmony,  History,  Form   6  Mj 

Singing   3  Mj 

Piano   6  Mj 

Oral  Reading   1  Mj 

History  or  Nature-Study   1  Mj 

Electives   2  Mj 

Total   24  Mj 


Applied  Design 

Special  requirements  for  admission. — Natural  aptitude  for  the  work.  (Special 
requirements  for  admission  under  Arts  and  Technology.) 

(1)  As  a  two-years'  course  based  upon  the  entrance  requirements  leading  to 
certificate. 

Education : 

General  (see  requirements  for  the  General  Curric- 


ulum, p.  25):  3  Mj 

Special:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruction, 

Course  19   1  Mj 

  4  Mj 

Practice  in  Teaching  of  Art,  Course  20,  1  Mj;  Ed.  14,  1  Mj  .     .     2  Mj 
Subjects  relating  to  the  elementary  curriculum  to  be 
selected  from  Geography,  History,  Nature-Study, 

Mathematics,  Oral  Reading  2  Mj 

8  Mj 

Theory  and  Application  of  Design  (usually  to  be  divided 
as  follows): 

Design  3  Mj 

An  Applied  Art  3  Mj 

History  of  Art  1  Mj 

Mechanical  Drawing  1  Mj 

  8  Mj 

Electives  2  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruction, 

19  1  Mj 

Practice  in  Teaching  Art  1  Mj 

Education  14  1  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting  4  Mj 

Composition  and  Design  2  Mj 

Mechanical  Drawing  1  Mj 

History  of  Art  1  Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  curriculum  to  be  selected  from 
History,  Nature-Study,  Geography,  Mathematics, 

Speech  and  Oral  Reading  2  Mj 

Electives  2  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 
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Plastic  Art 

Prerequisite:  The  same  in  general  as  outlined  under  Applied  Design.  Special 
requirements:  Physics:  Chemistry,  i  Mj;  Mathematics,  i  Mj. 

Education : 

General  (see  requirements  for  the  General  Curric- 
ulum, p.  25) :  3  Mj 

Special:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching       .      .    1  Mj 

 4  Mj 

Science : 

Nature-Study  \  Mj 

History  «     .  %  Mj 

Design  1  Mj 

History  of  Art  1  Mj 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  7  Mj 

Electives  4  Mj 


Total  18  Mj 

Textiles 

Prerequisite:  Plain  Sewing. 
General  Course  in  Textiles,  including: 
Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special:  Practice  in  Teaching  of  Textiles;  Educa- 
tion 14  3  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  curriculum  to  be  selected  from 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading,  Geography,  Mathemat- 
ics, Nature-Study,  History  2  Mj 

Home  Economics  1  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting  2  Mj 

Textiles  4  M j 

Sociology  1  Mj 

Electives      .      .      .  2  Mj 


Total   18  Mj 

Manual  Training  (Woodworking) 

Education : 

General  (see  requirements  for  the  General  Curric- 
ulum, p.  25)  3  Mj 

Special:  1,  Teacher's  Training  Course  in  Manual 
Training;  2,  The  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teach- 
ing Manual  Training;  3,  Education  14  .3  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Subjects  relating  to  the  curriculum  to  be  selected  from 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading,  Geography,  Mathemat- 
ics, Nature-Study,  History  2  Mj 

Design  1  Mj 

Textiles  £  Mj 

Clay-modeling  5  Mj 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Technique  of  Tools     .       .       .  4  Mj 

Freehand  Drawing  and  Wood-carving  or  Pattern-making       .      1  Mj 

Joinery,  Cabinet-making,  and  Turning  1  Mj 

Electives      .      .      .  2  Mj 


Total  18  Mj 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
CI.  EDUCATION 

PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Elementary  Principles  of  Education. — A  study  of  some  of  the  more  con- 
crete aspects  of  the  psychology  of  mental  development,  with  applications  to  problems 
of  education.  Frequent  observation  of  work  going  on  in  the  Elementary  School, 
with  reports  and  discussions,  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  course. 
For  first-year  students.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

2.  Psychology  I. — Textbook:  Angell's  Psychology.  For  second-year 
students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter.  Repeated  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  Assistant 
Professor  Gore. 

3.  Educational  Psychology. — A  comparison  of  some  of  the  typical  and 
significant  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  deal  with  educational  prob- 
lems from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

4.  Genetic  Psychology. — Problems,  methods,  and  data  in  the  psychological 
growth  of  children  and  youth.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

5.  Individual  Psychology  and  Child-Study. — Problems  regarding  methods 
of  studying  individual  variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  Labora- 
tory equipment  for  the  investigation  of  special  problems  will  be  provided,  so  far  as 
practicable.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor 
Gore. 

Note. — The  equipment  for  laboratory  work  in  psychology  and  child-study  includes  the  following 

S'eces  of  apparatus:  kymograph — with  accessories,  Marey  tambours,  time-marker  (Pfeil),  chronograph 
acquet),  pneumograph,  hand-plethysmograph,  metronome,  automatograph,  dynamometer,  algometer, 
aesthesiometer,  perimeter,  Holgren  wool  skeins,  audiometer,  unison  forks,  Jastrow  card-sorting  apparatus, 
stop-watch,  telegraph  key  and  sounder,  electric  motor,  Hollerith  electric  counter,  and  tapping  apparatus. 

5A.  Child-Study. — Observation,  experiments,  private  reading,  and  confer- 
ences. This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
scientifically  determined,  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  during 
childhood  and  adolescence.  It  will  seek  to  provide  the  student  with  sound  criteria 
for  estimating  theories  about  the  child's  mind,  and  to  give  him  adequate  training  in 
the  concrete  study  of  child  life.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1:30,  Mr. 
Monroe. 

6.  Special  Problems  in  Genetic  Psychology. — Designed  for  those  who  are 
prepared  to  undertake  psychological  investigations  involving  the  observation  and  experi- 
mental study  of  school  children.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gore.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

7.  The  Psychology  of  the  Educational  Process. — A  critical  study  of  selected 
problems  bearing  upon  educational  practice.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
psychology  of  learning  with  reference  to  the  part  played  in  it  by  instinct  and  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  10:30. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  9 : 30,  Professor  Angell. 

8.  Basal  Problems  in  Experimental  Psychology. — Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
conferences,  and  demonstrations  of  apparatus.  Typical  problems  will  be  discussed 
and  their  bearing  upon  general  psychology  will  be  pointed  out.  The  technique  of 
experimental  procedure  will  be  illustrated.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 
First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9 : 00,  Professor  Angell. 

9.  Philosophy  of  Education. — The  point  of  view  will  be  that  of  the  gradual 
socialization  of  the  child,  and  the  part  which  education  plays  in  this.  Both  formal  and 
informal  education  will  be  considered.  On  the  one  side,  the  development  of  the  child 
will  be  considered  as  the  justification  for  a  psychological  theory  of  education;  on  the 
other  side,  the  demands  of  the  society  into  which  the  child  is  entering  will  suggest 
the  sociological  theory.  The  inadequacies  of  each  will  be  indicated,  and  the  necessity 
of  replacing  them  by  a  social  conception  of  education  which  can  recognize  both  the 
child  and  society  at  once.    The  chief  features  of  present  school  practice  and  theory 
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will  be  criticized  from  this  standpoint.  M.  Spring  Quarter,  10:30,  Bl.  213,  Pro- 
fessor Mead.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

10.  Philosophic  Bases  of  Modern  Education. — A  comparative  study  of  the 
philosophic  and  educational  development  beginning  with  Bacon  and  Comenius,  with 
special  stress  upon  the  Kant-Herbart  period.  The  reading  for  the  course  will  be 
largely  from  the  writings  of  the  authors  discussed,  supplemented  by  Windelband, 
History  0}  Philosophy,  and  Monroe,  History  of  Education.  The  course  presupposes 
elementary  psychology  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modern  philos- 
ophy and  education.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Moore.  [Not 
to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

XI.  Principles  of  Education. — The  aim,  meaning,  methods,  and  content  of 
education  are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  capacities  and  values,  and 
their  evolution  in  interaction  with  natural  and  social  environment.  Individual  develop- 
ment and  social  progress,  the  intellectualistic  and  the  voluntaristic  views  of  mind  and 
character,  current  theories  of  discipline,  interest,  culture,  correlation  or  co-ordination 
of  subjects  are  analyzed.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Tufts.  [Not  to  be 
given  in  1908-9.] 

1 1  A.  Principles  of  Education. — Discussion  of  the  aim,  meaning,  and  pur- 
pose of  education  as  related  to  individual  and  social  progress;  an  account  of  dominant 
educational  methods;  an  examination  of  certain  widely  accepted  principles  of  edu- 
cation, with  their  pedagogic  applications;  analysis  of  current  theories  of  culture, 
interest,  correlation,  and  discipline;  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  question  of 
educational  values,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  content  of  school  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
2:30,  Mr.  Monroe. 

14.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School. — (a) 

Primary  grades,  9:30.  (b)  Upper  grades,  11:00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters. 

17.  Educational  Psychology. — Advanced  course.  A  study  of  exceptional 
types  of  mental  development,  and  their  education.  For  graduate  students.  Open 
after  conference  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Gore.  [Not  to  be 
given  in  1908-9.] 

94.  Methodology  of  Education. — The  course  will  canvass  the  general  meaning 
of  method,  the  factors  which  determine  it  in  education,  its  relation  to  psychology  and 
logic,  to  the  individual  and  the  curriculum,  and  to  social  institutions.  Various  con- 
ceptions of  method  in  the  historical  development  of  educational  theory  will  furnish 
material  for  illumination  and  criticism.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Moore. 

95.  Primitive  Arts  as  Educational  Means. — This  course  treats  of  such  typical 
arts  as  the  dance  and  pantomime,  the  festival,  music,  poetry,  the  graphic  and  the 
plastic  arts  with  reference  to  (1)  their  genesis,  growth,  and  differentiation;  (2)  their 
practical,  intellectual,  social,  and  aesthetic  values;  and  (3)  their  place  and  significance 
in  the  kindergarten  and  in  primary  education.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
Dr.  Dopp. 

96.  The  Philosophy  of  Social  Industries,  or  Principles  of  Unification. — A 

study  of  the  evolution  of  typical  social  industries  with  reference  to  their  function  in 
the  development  of  (1)  industrial  and  social  institutions,  (2)  the  natural,  physical,  and 
social  sciences,  and  (3)  the  arts;  and  an  application  of  the  principles  involved  to  the 
problem  of  organization  and  unification  as  it  appears  in  elementary  and  in  secondary 
education.    M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Dr.  Dopp. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

50.  History  of  Education. — A  quarter's  course  in  the  history  of  education, 
designed  for  students  in  course  A.  The  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods  will  be  summar- 
ized by  way  of  introduction  to  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  modern  movement. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Mr.  .     Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

51.  History  of  Education. — Ancient  and  Mediaeval.  The  main  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  development  of  educational  theory  among  the  ancients.    Plato,  Aristotle, 
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and  Quintilian  receive  especial  consideration.  Mediaeval  education  is  studied  briefly 
and  in  outline.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

52.  History  of  Education,  Modern  Period. — The  main  emphasis  of  the  course 
is  laid  on  the  development  of  educational  theory  and  practice  as  influenced  by  the  work 
and  writings  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  modern  period.  The  works  of  the  writers 
selected  will  form  the  basis  of  the  course.  Summer  and  Winter  Quarters,  12:00, 
Associate  Professor  Owen. 

53.  Education  in  the  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  course 
will  deal  particularly  with  the  problems  of  education  during  the  period  named,  with 
special  reference  to  the  social,  political,  and  philosophic  ideas  underlying  the  attempts 
at  their  solution.  Effort  will  be  made  to  set  forth  the  phases  of  educational  theory  of  the 
century  as  developed  and  put  into  practice  in  America.  The  course  will  be  conducted 
by  lecture  and  report.  The  bibliography  of  the  main  sources  will  be  presented,  and 
all  the  work  of  the  student  will  be  based  on  these  sources.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.    Winter  and  Summer  Quarters,  11:30,  Bl.,  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

56.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. — The  course 
traces  the  historical  development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  from  time 
to  time  have  dominated  the  people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public 
education  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  The  marks  which 
these  schools  have  in  common,  as  well  as  those  which  differentiate  them,  are  noted,  and 
a  study  is  made  of  present  tendencies.  For  graduate  students;  open  also  to  Senior 
College  students  with  two  majors  in  Education.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter; 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Butler. 

86.  State  and  Municipal  School  Systems  of  the  United  States. — A  study  will  be 
made  of  certain  state  and  city  school  systems,  the  attempt  being  to  select  a  few  examples 
of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  types  of  organization  of  public  education,  and  a 
few  of  the  opposite  character.  The  object  in  study  will  be,  through  acquaintance  with 
what  has  been  tried  and  proved,  to  arrive  at  as  clear  a  judgment  as  may  be  as  to  what 
is  fundamentally  sound  in  organization  and  administration,  and  to  note  what  modi- 
fications are  required  by  local  conditions.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Butler. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

63.  History  of  Education  in  America  to  1783. — This  course  will  treat  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  educational  thought,  institutions,  organization,  and  methods 
in  the  colonies,  and  will  include  a  study  of  English  education  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  its  relations  to  American  Colonial  education.  The  method  will  be  that  of  lectures, 
readings,  and  reports.  The  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  only,  and  will 
provide  opportunity  for  original  investigations  on  some  phase  of  the  subject,  and 
training  in  the  use  of  the  sources.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Dr.  Jernegan. 

66.  Educational  Theory  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theory  during  the  nineteenth  century.  For  graduate  students  only. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

57,  58.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education. — 2Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter 
Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 

70.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. — Present-day  ideals  in  education. 
The  moral  element  in  education.  Adolescence  and  education.  The  high-school 
curriculum.  Arts  and  technology  in  secondary  education.  Electives  in  secondary 
education.  The  extension  of  the  high-school  course  by  the  addition  of  two  years. 
The  certificate  and  entrance  examination  systems.  The  social  organization  of  the  high 
school.  Athletics  in  education.  The  school  and  the  community.  On  sending  boys 
and  girls  to  college.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Butler. 

71.  The  School  and  the  Community. — The  course  discusses  education  as  train- 
ing for  social  efficiency;  the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such  training;  the 
function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  social  conditions;  the  formation  of  social 
and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization  of  the  school;  the  "many-sided  interest;" 
industrial  training  in  relation  to  social  ideas  and  habits;  education  as  discovery  of  the 
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individual;  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  community;  in  civic  improve- 
ment, in  the  use  of  libraries,  in  parents'  associations.  The  schools  of  Chicago  will  be 
studied,  and  reports  made  regarding  schools  elsewhere,  with  which  students  are  ac- 
quainted.   M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Professor  Butler. 

72.  Class  Management. — For  teachers  of  normal,  high,  elementary,  and 
special  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  in  detail  the  problems  of 
the  practical  class  teacher.  These  problems  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  school  administration  and  of  modern  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  sociology. 
The  course  covers  methods  and  devices,  discipline,  programme-making,  theory  and 
practice  of  recitation,  busy-work,  study  periods,  selection  and  use  of  textbooks,  grade 
and  department  teaching,  critic  work,  compulsory  attendance  and  truancy,  relations 
to  supervisory  officers,  and  in  general  all  the  important  phases  of  the  life  of  the  class 
teacher.    M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  8 : 00,  Mr.  Chancellor. 

73.  School  Administration  and  Supervision. — For  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, directors,  supervisors,  critic  teachers,  and  other  students  of  education.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  systematically  the  principles,  methods,  and  devices 
applicable  to  the  organization,  administration,  supervision,  and  general  management 
of  school  systems  and  of  schools',  in  the  light  of  the  science  and  art  of  education.  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Mr.  Chancellor. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers  see  the  departmental  announcements  of 
the  Colleges  and  the  Graduate  Schools. 

KINDERGARTEN 

31.  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum. — A  study  of  fundamental  laws  of  growths 
and  of  consequent  adaptions  of  material  and  method  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary 
School.  Topics  discussed:  Sensory  and  motor  reaction,  imagery  and  control,  imita- 
tion and  play,  investigation  and  experiment,  controlling  motives  in  work  and  play, 
speech  and  reading,  transformation  of  impulses  to  interests,  transitional  steps  from 
play  to  work,  the  individual  and  the  group,  socialization  of  school  life.  Definite 
observations  will  be  made  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  in  hours  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  Baldwin,  Story  of  the  Mind,  Dewey,  School  and  Society,  and  Tanner, 
The  Child,  will  be  among  the  books  used.  For  first-year  students  in  the  kindergarten 
course.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Miss  Payne. 

3 1  A.  Mental  Development  in  Infancy  and  Early  Childhood. — This  course 
makes  a  beginning  in  the  systematic  study  of  processes  in  growth.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed will  include:  impulsive,  reflex,  and  instinctive  activities,  sensory  and  motor 
reaction,  imagery  and  control,  imitation,  play,  speech,  investigation,  and  experiment; 
the  logical  element  in  thought  and  action;  co-operative  tendencies,  influence  of  group 
life.  The  reading  for  the  course  will  be  from  Tanner,  The  Child;  King,  Psychology 
0}  Child  Development;  Oppenheim,  The  Development  of  the  Child;  Baldwin,  Mental 
Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race;  Groos,  Play  of  Man.  Prerequisite:  Intro- 
ductory Psychology.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Payne.  [Not  to  be 
given  in  1908-9.] 

32.  Adaptation  of  Manual  Occupations  to  Play  Stage. — A  study  of  the  work 
and  play  of  the  kindergarten  based  upon  mental  growth  and  social  life.  Detailed 
work  in  occupations,  in  building,  design,  and  organized  constructive  plays.  For  first- 
year  students.    Required.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Payne. 

32A.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice  (Elementary). — This  course  is 
intended  for  those  who  are  beginning  their  preparation  for  kindergarten  teaching  and 
for  primary  teachers.  It  includes  a  study  of  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to 
work,  group  work,  detailed  practical  work  in  the  organization  of  dramatic  plays, 
rhythmic,  round,  and  competitive  games;  and  in  construction,  occupations,  building, 
designing,  and  modeling.    M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Payne. 

32.  Kindergarten  Technics. — Principles  governing  the  organization  of  manual 
work  and  occupations  for  little  children,  progressive  work  in  construction,  building, 
modeling,  painting,  and  designing.  The  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations,  the 
theories  on  which  they  were  planned,  adaptions  and  modifications.  Practice  in 
manipulation  of  material,  invention  of  plays,  and  relating  of  manual  occupations  to 
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play  interests  and  selected  topics.  For  first-year  students.  Required.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter. 

33.  Principles  and  Method  in  the  Kindergarten. — Observation  of  teaching, 
daily  records,  and  analysis  of  work  observed.  Preparation  of  plans,  teaching,  criticism. 
Organization  of  group  games  and  social  plays,  and  occupations.  Three  hours  daily 
in  the  kindergarten;  two  hours'  class  work.  DMj.  Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Payne  and 
Miss  Allen. 

34.  Theory  and  Practice. — A  continuation  of  course  33/  with  emphasis  on 
the  study  of  individual  children.  Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  three  hours  daily, 
preparation  of  written  plans,  criticism.  Each  student  will  be  responsible  for  a  group 
of  children,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times. 
Individual  work  in  construction,  design,  games,  nature-study,  and  stories.  For  second- 
year  students.  Prerequisites:  Educational  courses  32,  33.  Required.  DMj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  Miss  Payne  and  Miss  Allen. 

35.  Froebel's  Educational  Theories. — A  study  of  Froebel's  writings:  The 
Education  0}  Man,  The  Mother  Play  Book,  and  the  Pedagogics.  Comparison  with 
modern  educational  theory,  and  with  child-study.  Selection  of  general  principles  of 
growth  and  education  from  his  fundamental  world-philosophy,  and  differentiation  of 
principles  especially  applicable  to  early  childhood.  For  second-year  students.  May 
be  taken  with  Practice-Teaching.  Required.  Mj.  DMj.  Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Payne. 

36.  Froebel's  Philosophy  of  Education. — A  comparative  study  of  the  edu- 
cational theories  of  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  and  Herbart,  the  relation  of  their  views  to  the 
philosophy  of  their  time,  and  their  influence  upon  the  present.  Modern  theories  of 
education.  Analysis  of  the  Froebellian  principles  of  symbolism,  sequence,  schools 
of  handwork.  Modifications  that  follow  upon  the  more  recent  scientific  psychology. 
Sensori-motor  adjustments,  imagery  and  control,  co-operation  and  group  play,  interest, 
and  will.    M.    Spring  and  Summer  Quarters,  Miss  Payne. 

37.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Programme. — A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  a  continuous  plan  of  work  and  play.  Physiological  conditions  con- 
trolling periods  of  occupation,  fatigue,  exercise,  nutrition.  Psychological  conditions, 
growth  stages,  dominant  interests.  Relation  between  the  practical  and  the  ideal, 
social  influences  and  reactions.  Force  of  environmental  conditions  in  determining 
selection.  Relation  of  the  various  modes  of  interpretation,  story,  song,  graphic  expres- 
sion, building  and  making.  Relation  between  experience,  assimilation,  and  expression 
for  control,  for  interpretation.  Comparative  study  of  controlling  principles  in  various 
typical  programmes.  M.  Spring  Quarter  and  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss 
Payne. 

038.  Kindergarten  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  games,  repre- 
sentative, folk,  or  traditional,  gymnastic,  and  ball  games,  simple  dance  forms.  Classi- 
fication of  games  according  to  age  and  interest  of  children.  Values,  physical  and 
social.  Collection,  analysis,  and  adaption  of  games.  M.  or  non-credit.  Summer 
and  Autumn  Quarters,  Miss  Payne  and  Miss  Allen. 

CIV.  HISTORY 

1.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History. — Discussion  of  methods  of  teaching 
History  in  secondary  schools.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
Senior  College  students.  Required  of  all  special  students  in  History  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Ed.B.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

2.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — Observation  in  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School.  For  first-year  students  in  course  A  and  kindergarten  students. 
Required  of  all  students  for  the  diploma.  See  course  6.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
1 1 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

3.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History;  Period  of  Westward  Expansion. — 
The  course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States  to  its 
history.  For  students  in  course  B  and  second-year  students  in  course  A.  Required 
of  all  students  for  the  diploma.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 
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4.  Local  History  and  Civics. — Observation  in  the  University  Elementary 
School.  Elective  course.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  one  required  course. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Rice.  [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient  History. — This  course  will  emphasize  the 
relation  of  art  and  history.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
Senior  College  students.  Required  of  all  special  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ed.B.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

6.  History  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School  (Advanced  Course). — 
For  students  in  course  B.  Open  to  students  in  course  A  who  have  had  experience 
in  teaching.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  course  2.  Observation  in  the  Uni- 
versity Elementary  School.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

7.  History  and  Geography  of  the  United  States. — This  course  includes 
observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quar- 
ter, 8:00-10:00,  Associate  Professors  Rice  and  Baber.  [Not  to  be  given  in 
1908-9.] 

8.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  History. — Prerequisite:  Course  rj 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1 1 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Rice,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Miss 
Latham.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Fox  and  Miss  Stilwell. 

9.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History:  Colonial  Period. — Observation  in 
the  University  Elementary  School.  For  students  in  course  B  and  second-year  students 
in  course  A.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

10.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — (a)  Industrial  and  social 
history  in  the  primary  grades;  (b)  relation  of  history  to  the  social  occupations  of  the 
children;  (c)  constructive  work;  (d)  children's  literature.  Observation  in  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School.    M.    First  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

11.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History. — This  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  in  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  schools.  Observation  in  the  University 
Elementary  School.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  8 : 00,  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  the  departmental  announcements 
of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

CVI  A.    HOME  ECONOMICS 

1.  Food  Products  and  Their  Preparation. — An  elementary  study  of  food 
from  an  economic  and  social  standpoint,  with  laboratory  work  in  food  preparation 
and  experiments  illustrating  principles  involved.  Designed  especially  for  students  in 
the  general  course.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter.  Lab.:  (div.  a)  Tu.,  Th.,  2:00-4:00; 
(div.  b):  W.,  F.,  8:30-10:30;  lect.:  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  8:30-9:30;  laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Sprague. 

3.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — The  methods  by  which  heat 
is  applied  to  food  and  the  changes  caused  in  the  different  food  constituents;  house- 
hold fuels  and  their  uses;  cooking  apparatus  and  the  principles  of  its  construction; 
primitive  and  modern  methods  of  cookery.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter.  Lect.:  M.,  Th., 
F.,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Norton.  Lab.:  Tu.,  W.,  2:00-5:00  (divs.  a  and  b); 
laboratory  fee,  $3;  Miss  Sprague  and  Miss  Rich.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory:  10:30-12:30.  First  Term,  Miss  Hall;  Second  Term,  Miss 
Rich  and  Miss  Van  Meter. 

3 A.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials  (continued). — Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters.  Lectures  and  Laboratory:  8:30-10:30.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Prerequisite:  Course  3.    Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Sprague. 

4.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Food. — Advanced  work  in  experi- 
mental cookery.  Prerequisite:  Course  3  and  Household  Administration  43.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter.  Lectures  and  laboratory,  including  study  of  institutional  manage- 
ment; laboratory  fee,  $3;  Miss  Sprague  and  Miss  Camp.  M.  Second  Term, 
Summer  Quarter.  Lect.;  W.,  F.,  9:00;  lab.:  hours  to  be  arranged;  laboratory  fee, 
$1.50;  Miss  Daniels. 
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4 A.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Food  (continued). — Hours  to 
be  arranged.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Sprague. 
4B :  Hours  to  be  arranged.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Camp. 

5.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — The  different  food  principles,  with  methods  of 
identifying  and  separating  them;  food  adulterations  and  household  methods  for  their 
detection.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  course  2,  or  course  43.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $3.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1 1 : 00- 1 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and 
Miss  Sprague.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  Lect.:  Tu.,  Th.,  8:00;  lab.: 
M.,  W.,  F.,  8:00-10:00;  laboratory  fee,  $1 .50;  Miss  Wellman. 

5 A.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — Prerequisite:  Qualitative  and  Organic  Chemistry, 
course  2  or  courses  43  and  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Assistant 
Professor  Norton. 

6.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Individual 
problems  assigned  for  investigation.  Prerequisite:  Course  5A.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

7.  Evolution  of  the  House. — The  development  of  the  modern  house  from 
primitive  conditions;  modern  household  problems  of  furnishing,  equipment,  and  care. 
General  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the  house.  Lectures  and  laboratory,  8:30- 
10:30.    Spring  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Raymond. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — The  purpose  and  method  of  the 
work;  courses  of  study;  school  equipments;  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  other  studies 
and  to  the  life  of  the  school;  practice-teaching  and  laboratory  work.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  1 1 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Rich.  M.  Second  Term, 
Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Rich. 

9.  Further  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — Spring  Quarter, 
1 1 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Snow. 

01.  Food  Preparation. — Prerequisite:  3  or  (1)  and  3A  (and  Household  Admin- 
istration).   Laboratory  fee,  $5.    Spring  Quarter,  W.,  2:00-5:00,    Miss  Robinson. 

02,  03.  Food  Preparation. — Prerequisite:  Same  as  01.  Laboratory  fee,  $5. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  M.,  2:30-5:00,  Miss  Robinson. 

04.  Food  Preparation  (Non-credit). — Prerequisite:  01,  02,  or  03.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.   Spring  Quarter,  F.,  2:30-5:00,  Miss  Robinson. 

Note. — For  further  courses  in  Food,  Sanitation,  Economics  of  Consumption,  see  Department  of 
Household  Administration,  Circular  of  the  Graduate  Schools.    See  also  Art  and  Textiles. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the 
Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

CXV.  ENGLISH 

80A.  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Secondary  School. — A  consideration 
of  the  reading  and  study  of  English  literature  in  the  high-school  course.  The  aim  is  to 
deal  practically  with  the  conditions  imposed  in  the  schools.  The  course  will  therefore 
include  an  examination  of  the  college-entrance  requirements,  with  illustrative  study 
of  selected  masterpieces.    Mj.  or  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Mr.  Crowe. 

See  also  the  announcement  of  courses  listed  under  CXXXI,  Speech,  Oral  Read- 
ing, and  Dramatic  Art. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the 
Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

CXVII.  MATHEMATICS 
1.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary- School  Mathematics. — Although  this  course 
deals  with  subject-matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of 
this  subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  kind, 
place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  and  algebra 
as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  study  is  given  to  the  mathematical  element  in 
modern  elementary-school  curricula  from  grade  to  grade  throughout  the  work  which 
precedes  the  high  school.  This  course  may  include  practice-teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter  Quarters, 
12:00,  Professor  Myers.    [Not  to  be  given  in  Summer  Quarter,  1909.] 
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2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — Attention  is  here  centered 
upon  the  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though  the  correlations  of 
these  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  other  allied  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are 
considered.  The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  true  unity  of  mathematical  notions 
and  topics,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  the  educational  purposes  of  secondary  mathe- 
matics in  modern  schools.  This  course  may  include  practice-teaching  in  the  High 
School.  Prerequisite :  2  majors  of  Junior  College.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring  Quarters 
n:oo,  Professor  Myers.    (Not  to  be  given  in  Summer  Quarter,  1909.] 

3.  Astronomy  for  High-School  and  College  Students. — This  course  is  designed 
for  high-school  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  work  and  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  qualify  for  laboratory  and  experimental  work  in  the  teaching  of  high-school 
astronomy.  The  work  will  include  mathematical  phases  of  geography  and  astro- 
geography,  the  study  of  constellations  and  the  most  obvious  planetary  and  lunar 
motions.  The  necessary  trigonometry  will  be  given  with  the  course.  Measurements 
with  extemporized  apparatus  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  work.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  Professor  Meade.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1909.] 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the  ideas  which  from 
age  to  age  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given  direc- 
tion and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical  education. 
The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons  that  have  had 
most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  subject-matter  of  existing  mathematical  knowl- 
edge. It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  University  students  and  intending  teachers 
of  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  2A.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
11:00,  Professor  Myers. 

6.  Elementary  Mechanics  without  Calculus. — To  give  intending  teachers 
control  over  an  important  field  of  modern  problem  material  for  secondary  mathematics 
this  course  is  designed.  It  is  also  available  to  engineering  students.  Prerequisite: 
Plane  Trigonometry.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Myers. 

7.  Course  in  the  Observation  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  mathematics  who  desire  to  study  classroom  methods  and  manage- 
ment at  close  range  before  entering  upon  practice-teaching,  or  upon  actual  teaching, 
may  register  for  Observation  of  Teaching.  Such  persons  will  be  required  to  prepare 
written  reports,  plans  for  teaching  special  topics,  criticisms  of  teaching,  etc.,  and  to 
recite  as  members  of  the  class  and  aid  in  class  instruction.  Only  one  major  of  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  such  work.  Prerequisite:  1  major  of  Junior  College  Mathematics 
and  1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  All  quarters,  Professor  Myers  and  High-School 
Instructors.    [Not  to  be  given  Summer,  1909,  to  Spring,  1910.] 

8.  Practice-Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Intending  secondary  teachers 
who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics  than  is  possible 
in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subjects,  may  register  and  receive 
credit  for  practice-teaching,  provided  they  take  a  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
collateral  with  or  antecedent  to  taking  up  the  practice  work.  When  the  high-school 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  intrust  the  class  to  a  practice  student, 
this  student  may  do  actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guidance,  and  criticism  of 
expert  teachers.  Mj.  All  quarters,  Professor  Myers  and  High-School 
Instructors.    [Not  to  be  given  Summer,  1909,  to  Spring,  19 10.] 

9.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  Elementary- School  Mathematics.— 
Students  who  are  registered  for  the  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary-School 
Mathematics  (CXVII,  1),  and  who  have  completed  not  less  than  one  term  of  the 
work  of  the  course  satisfactorily,  may  arrange  to  do  practice-teaching  in  the  University 
Elementary  School  for  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  of  the  course.  Students 
who  have  made  1  major  of  credit  may  arrange  for  an  additional  major  or  £  major  of 
work  in  practice-teaching.  Practice-teaching  will  comprise  the  observation  and 
study  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  grade  in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  done,  until 
the  grade  teacher  considers  the  student  ready  to  be  intrusted  with  the  class.  The 
student-teacher  will  then  teach  from  3  to  5  days  a  week  and  will  arrange  a  period  at 
which  to  meet  critic  teachers  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  discussion,  criticism,  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  work.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor  Myers  and 
Elementary-School  Instructors.    [Not  to  be  given  Summer,  1909,  to  Spring,  1910. 
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12.  Mathematics  for  Domestic  Science  Students. — A  course  dealing  with  the 
quantitative  and  metrical  phases  of  cooking,  of  chemistry  of  foods,  of  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilating  houses,  of  the  production,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  materials  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  planned  for  students  of  the  domestic  science  courses. 
It  will  seek  to  aid  teachers  of  this  special  science  to  recognize  and  to  discharge,  in 
accord  with  the  best  modern  methods,  their  duties  as  to  mathematical  matters  that 
arise  in  the  progress  of  their  special  work  through  the  grades  of  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  how  both  to  use  and  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  existing  machinery, 
and  programmes.  The  origin  and  function  of  mathematics  as  an  educational  factor,  and 
some  questions  as  to  the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  it,  will  be  given  attention. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Senior  Colleges.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor 
Myers.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1909.] 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the 
Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

CXIX.  PHYSICS 

14.  Teachers'  Course  in  High-School  Physics. — This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  of  physics  who  desire  to  improve  their  methods  by  actual  practice  in  laboratory 
and  classroom  work,  and  for  those  who  are  attacking  the  subject  with  a  view  of  teach- 
ing it  for  the  first  time.  The  entire  ground  of  high-school  physics  will  be  covered  as 
fully  as  possible,  using  Millikan  and  Gale's  text  and  manual  as  the  basis  for  the  course 
but  assigning  other  texts  as  collateral  reading.  The  laboratory  apparatus  and  methods 
will  be  discussed  and  most  of  the  experiments  performed.  DMj.  or  DM.  Summer 
quarter,  1:30-4:30,  Dr.  Hobbs. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the 
Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

CXXIA.  GEOGRAPHY 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  study  of  type  topographies,  climates, 
and  life  as  related  to  human  industries.  Special  consideration  of  peoples  whose  habits 
show  marked  geographic  control.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters,  Associate 
Professor  Baber. 

2.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — Continental  Study:  North  America. 
A  study  of  the  physical,  commercial,  and  political  relations.  Prerequisite:  Physiog- 
raphy or  course  1,  Natural  Science.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Baber. 

3.  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — The  teaching  of  Eurasia.  A 
study  of  the  physical,  climatic,  and  life  conditions  of  the  continent:  relation  to 
human  occupations  and  industries.  Chalk-modeling.  May  be  taken  in  place  of 
course  2.  Prerequisite:  For  regular  students  at  least  12  majors  College  credit.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

4.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  in 
the  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter  in  Physiography  or  Geography.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

5.  The  Place  of  Geography  in  the  Curriculum. — A  consideration  of  the 
course  of  study  in  geography  in  relation  to  other  subjects.  For  students  in  the  General 
Curriculum.  Open  to  students  in  courses  leading  to  a  certificate  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  May  be  substituted  for  course  1.  M.  Autumn  Quarter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Baber. 

6.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  Geography. — Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring 
Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

7.  Bio-Geography  of  North  America. — A  study  of  the  type  physical  areas  of 
North  America  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  relative  values  of  their  physical  com- 
ponents; their  life  content,  its  general  distribution  within  the  area,  the  adjustment 
of  life  with  reference  to  the  more  general  physical  influences.  The  resources  of  the 
area  as  utilized  or  neglected  by  man.  Prerequisite:  Natural  Science,  1;  Geography, 
1  or  2.    Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

21.  Geographic  Drawing  and  Chalk  -  modeling. — Blackboard  sketching  of 
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typical  surface  features:  plains,  valleys,  mountains,  glaciers,  canons,  shore  features, 
etc.;  cross-sections  and  pictorial  representations  of  large  sections  of  continents,  as 
plateaus,  river  basins,  and  mountain  systems;  chalk-modeled  relief  maps.  The 
work  will  be  done  on  paper  as  well  as  on  the  blackboard.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter  Quarters,  Mr.  Thorne-Thomsen. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the 
Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

CXXII.    NATURAL  SCIENCES 

1.  Elementary  Natural  History. — A  field  study  of  type  areas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chicago  with  a  view  of  determining  their  genesis,  their  life  content  and  its  distribu- 
tion. An  investigation  into  the  physical  factors  which  exert  an  influence  on  the  life 
of  a  region  and  the  nature  of  the  response  of  plants  and  animals  to  these  physical 
Influences.  Laboratory  work  in  the  solution  of  problems  presented  by  the  areas. 
A  prerequisite  for  all  following  courses  in  the  teaching  of  natural  science.  (Students 
may  register  for  either  Autumn  or  Spring  Quarter.)  The  number  in  the  class  will  be 
limited  to  twenty.  Field-work,  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning.  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell,  Mr.  Meyers. 

2.  Advanced  Natural  History. — Pedagogical  aspects  of  field,  laboratory,  and 
classroom  work.  Selected  landscape  areas  will  be  studied  as  a  unit.  Their  daily  sea- 
sonal and  cosmic  events  considered  dynamically.  Laboratory  work  in  the  solution  of 
problems  derived  from  a  study  of  the  soil,  climate,  plants,  and  animals.  The  whole 
is  intended  as  a  study  of  the  relation  of  natural  history  to  the  needs  of  elementary 
pupils.  Attention  will  be  given  to  outlining  separate  phases  of  the  study  for  presen- 
tation to  elementary  pupils.  Prerequisite:  Course  i,  Department  XXVII  (Botany); 
course  3,  Department  XXII  (Zoology),  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring 
Quarters,  Mr.  Meyers. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Natural  History. — Observation  of  class  work  and  prac- 
tice-teaching in  the  Elementary  and  High  School.  Open  to  Senior  College  students. 
Seminar  2  hours  each  week.  Prerequisite:  Course  2,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn 
and  Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell,  Mr.  Meyers. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  Botany  in  the  High  School. — This  course  involves  a 
consideration  of :  (a)  The  function  of  science  in  education,  (b)  The  function  of  botany 
in  secondary  education,  (c)  A  survey  of  the  subject-matter  that  is  usable,  (d)  A 
consideration  of  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection,  organization,  and  use  of 
botanical  materials  in  a  high-school  course,  (e)  The  use  to  be  made  of  and  relations 
between  the  laboratory  apparatus,  outlines  and  records,  the  field  trip,  textbook, 
recitation,  and  lecture.  (J)  Plans  for  separate  exercises,  and  finally  for  a  complete 
course,  (g)  Observation  of  work  in  high  school;  practice-teaching;  and  reports  and 
discussions  upon  the  exercises  observed  or  taught.  Three  one-hour  periods  and  one 
two-hour  seminar  or  a  field  or  school- visiting  trip  each  week.  Prerequisite:  Courses 
1,  2,  and  3,  Department  XXVII;  course  1,  Department  XXI,  or  equivalent.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter;  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

13.  Trees  and  Commercial  Woods. — This  course  is  an  elementary  study  of 
trees,  forests,  lumbering,  and  woods.  It  includes  the  identification  of  trees  and  com- 
mercial woods;  a  study  of  tree  types,  controls  in  tree  growth,  wood  structure,  and  the 
influence  of  environment  on  growth  and  distribution.  Special  excursions  to  lumber- 
ing centers  and  factories.  Designed  for  special  students  in  Manual  Training,  but  open 
to  others.    M.    Winter  Quarter,  Mr.  Meyers. 

1 4 A.  Natural  History  of  Foods. — An  investigation  of  our  common  food 
materials  with  reference  to  their  origin,  structure,  and  development,  considered  in 
their  biological  aspect.  The  methods  and  practices  by  which  man  improves  the 
quality  of  the  raw  materials.  Designed  for  special  students  in  Domestic  Science, 
but  open  to  others.  M.  Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell,  Mr. 
Meyers. 

14B.  Natural  History  of  Textiles. — An  investigation  of  textile  materials  with 
reference  to  the  functions  they  perform  in  the  life  of  the  organisms  that  produce  them. 
The  course  is  designed  especially  for  special  students  in  textiles,  but  open  to  others,  and 
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is  a  companion  course  to  14A.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Cald- 
Well,  Mr.  Meyers. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the 
Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

CXXXI.    SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

1.  Oral  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools. — This  course  will  form  a  basis  for 
the  teaching  of  Oral  Reading  in  these  schools  and  will  consist  of  discussions  on  expres- 
sion; the  teaching  of  reading  and  oral  reading — gesture,  voice,  speech;  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  speech  defects;  morning  and  special  day  exercises,  and  the  function 
of  the  teacher  as  an  interpreter  of  literature  to  the  children.  There  will  also  be  read 
and  discussed  some  of  the  literature  that  may  be  used  for  Oral  Reading  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  grades;  Mother  Goose,  the  child  lyrics  of  Stevenson,  Rossetti,  and 
others,  season  lyrics,  and  other  poems  and  prose  selections  adapted  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  children.  As  much  time  as  possible  will  be  given  to  practice  in  oral  read- 
ing. Required  of  all  students  in  the  General  Curricula.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn 
Quarters,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

2.  Teachers'  Course  in  Interpretative  Reading  of  Literature. — Adapted  to 
the  different  grades  in  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  high  school.  Review  of 
standard  school  readers.  Plans  for  teaching  the  oral  reading  of  literature  in  the 
different  grades.  Practice  in  oral  reading  and  in  teaching  in  the  grades.  Required 
of  all  students  in  the  General  Curricula.  ?Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate 
Professor  Fleming. 

3.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories. — A  study  of  folk-lore  and  compara- 
tive mythology,  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation,  the  writing,  telling,  and  dramatization 
of  stories  for  children.  Bible  stories.  The  great  epics,  and  other  stories  to  be  used 
in  the  elementary  school.  Suggestive  lists  of  stories.  Practice  in  adapting,  writing, 
and  telling  stories.  Elective;  required  of  second-year  special  students.  Prerequisite: 
Course  1.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring  Quarters,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Fleming. 

4.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — A  study  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  dramatic  instinct.  Signification  of  children's  plays,  imitations,  imper- 
sonations, and  love  for  dramatic  performances.  The  educative  value  of  dramatic 
performances  in  the  school.  Technique  of  the  drama.  A  study  of  one  drama  from 
the  standpoint  of  construction.  Practice  in  play-writing  and  stage  management. 
Elective;  required  of  second-year  special  students.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  3. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate,  and  Extemporaneous 
Speaking  in  the  High  School. — This  course  has  in  mind  the  training  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools.  It  takes  a  unified  view  of  the  literature  used  in  the  high  school, 
and  concerns  itself  with  the  reading  and  oral  reading  of  literature  as  an  educative 
process  and  a  method  of  study;  also  with  the  function  of  oratory,  debate,  extempo- 
raneous speaking,  and  drama  in  the  high  school.  Methods  of  teaching  these  are 
pointed  out  and  critically  studied.  Methods  of  securing  good  spoken  English  will  be 
discussed;  also  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech  defects.  As  much  time  as 
possible  will  be  devoted  to  practice  in  speech  and  oral  reading.  Mj.  Spring  Quar- 
ter, 9:30. 

Note. — This  course  will  be  accepted  from  those  preparing  for  high-school  work  as  an  equivalent  for 
course  1.  This  course  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  courses  25  and  26,  Department  of  Political 
Economy;  with  course  6,  Department  of  Public  Speaking;  and  with  course  10,  Department  of  Literature. 

6.  Technique,  Gesture,  Voice,  Speech. — (a)  Function  of  gymnastics  as  a 
preparation  for  expression.  Practice  in  gymnastics  which  have  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion. Relation  to  health;  to  expression.  Exercise  for  carriage  and  bearing  of  the 
body,  for  breathing,  resting,  freedom,  and  control.  Control  and  direction  of  energy. 
Study  of  movements  which  are  the  spontaneous  expression  of  thought  and  feeling. 
(6)  Voice — Voice  in  speech  and  song.  Comparative  ranges,  concentration  of  tone, 
and  speech  melody,  and  influence  of  the  inflections  of  the  speaking  voice  on  dramatic 
singing.  Training  the  ear  to  distinguish  voice  quality.  Management  of  breath. 
Force,  pitch,  quality,  inflection,  accent,  emphasis,  pause,  rhythm,  purity,  flexibility, 
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and  responsiveness.  A  study  of  children's  voices.  Care  and  management  of  chil- 
dren's voices,  (c)  Speech — Standard  English.  How  determined.  Training  the  ear 
to  recognize  speech  qualities,  to  discriminate  the  elements — vowels,  glides  and  con- 
sonants. Training  the  speech  organs.  Formations  of  vowels;  articulation  of  con- 
sonants. A  study  of  the  cause  of  speech  defects.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech 
defects.  Elective;  required  of  second-year  special  students.  As  much  time  as 
possible  will  be  given  to  the  oral  reading  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  11:00. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the 
Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

CXXXII.    HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  General  Hygiene. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  first  to  give  the  students  such 
a  knowledge  of  their  physical  constitution  and  the  methods  of  caring  for  it  as  will  enable 
them  to  preserve  health  and  to  promote  working  efficiency.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  relations  between  hygiene  and  the  fundamentals  of  physiology  and  anatomy. 
Second,  to  consider  in  some  detail  those  factors  in  school  life  and  its  environment  that 
are  most  potent  in  affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  the  school  child.  Lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  school  furniture,  physical  exercise,  and  medical  supervision.  Spring  Quar- 
ter, M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00,  Dr.  Raycroft. 

2.  Child  Hygiene. — The  Hygiene  of  Growth  and  Development.  The  physical 
aspects  of  child-study.  For  second-year  students  in  kindergarten  course.  M.  First 
Term,  Winter  Quarter,  Dr.  Raycroft. 

2B.  Games  and  Dancing. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  kindergarten 
teachers  and  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  It  consists  of  representative  plays, 
gymnastic  games,  dancing  games,  folk  dances,  and  gymnastic  dancing.  M.  First 
Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Mrs.  Sargent,  Miss  Payne,  Miss  Mann. 

5.  Fundamental  Gymnastics. — The  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  aid  in  conserv- 
ing the  health  of  the  student  and  to  afford  her  a  knowledge  of  physical  activity  which 
she  may  always  use  with  benefit  to  herself.  Secondarily,  observation  of  the  methods 
used  in  arranging  and  presenting  the  lessons  and  grading  them  from  day  to  day  will 
enable  the  student  better  to  appreciate  the  elements  that  are  necessary  for  effective 
work  in  physical  education.  The  course  includes  postural  work,  marching  and  running, 
apparatus  work,  gymnastic  dancing,  and  organized  games.  In  suitable  weather  the 
game  work  will  be  carried  on  out-of-doors.  A  period  of  swimming  Saturday  forenoon 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  afternoon  periods  by  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00,  Dr.  Norris. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers  see  the  departmental  announcements  of 
the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

CLI.  MUSIC 

1,  2,  3.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School  Music. — Songs  of  Mozart,  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Taubert,  Reinecke,  and  the  best  masters  of  the 
English  school.  The  folk-song.  Songs  for  kindergarten  and  school.  Unison  and 
part-song.  Breathing,  voice  culture,  speech  in  singing.  Attack,  intonation.  Criticism 
of  instrumental  music  fitted  for  schools.  Practice  in  reading;  analysis  and  writing. 
Methods  of  teaching.  A  continuous  course  covering  three  quarters.  For  first-year 
students.  Open  only  to  students  taking  training  as  special  teachers  of  music,  or  to 
others  who  have  had  considerable  training.  1.  JMj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Tu.,  F., 
12:00.  2.  JMj.  Winter  Quarter,  Tu.,  F.,  12:00.  3.  §Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Tu., 
F.,  12:00,  Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

7.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School  Music  (for  Special  Teachers  of  Music). — 
Tone-production.  Reading  and  writing  of  music.  The  unison  song  and  the  part- 
song.  Study  of  scales  and  intervals.  The  piano  in  the  schoolroom.  Basis  of  selection 
of  rhythmic  pieces.  Song  material.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  11:30. 
Continued  Second  Term.    M.    11:30.    Miss  Goodrich,  Miss  Reilly. 

4,  5,  6.  Music  Adapted  to  Common  Schools  (a  continuation  of  courses  r,  2,  3). 
— A  course  for  supervisors  and  special  music  teachers,  and  open  only  to  those  who  can 
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satisfy  prerequisite  demands.  For  second-year  students.  £Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Quarters.    Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

8.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School. — The  child's  voice.  Ear 
training.  Rhythm.  Reading  and  writing.  Writing  of  melodies.  Music  material. 
Interpretation.  Composition  by  children  of  original  melodies.  M.  First  Term, 
Summer  Quarter,  9:00.  Repeated  Second  Term.  M.  9:00.  First  Term,  Miss 
Goodrich.    Second  Term,  Miss  Reilly. 

08,  09.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — Vocal  culture:  breath- 
ing, song  interpretation.  Kindergarten  songs  and  games.  Basis  for  selection  of  songs. 
Ear-training,  rhythmic  songs,  and  games.  Criticism  of  instrumental  music  suitable 
to  kindergarten  and  school.  Preparation  for  note-reading.  First  steps  in  reading  and 
writing  of  notes.  Composition  of  melodies.  This  course  may  be  taken  as  JMj.  by 
special  arrangement.  0143  A.  Non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter,  1 1 : 00.  0143B.  Non- 
credit.    Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

on,  012.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  (Second  Year). — 
Special  study  of  songs  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Vocal  culture.  Song 
interpretation.  Ear-training.  Reading,  writing.  Introduction  of  part-singing.  Meth- 
ods of  teaching.  This  course  may  be  taken  as  £Mj.  on.  Non-credit.  Winter 
Quarter.    012.    Non-credit.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

013,  014.  General  Course  in  Singing. — Study  of  scales  and  intervals.  The 
major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales  analyzed  and  sung.  Intervals  of  these  scales.  The 
triads.  Triads  of  the  scales.  Seventh  chords.  Songs  of  the  seasons.  Unison  and 
part-songs.  Reading  and  writing.  Vocal  culture.  Breathing.  Speech  in  singing. 
Criticism  of  school  music.  Composition  of  melodies.  This  course  is  compulsory 
for  all  students  of  general  course  A.  013.  Non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter,  2:00. 
014.    Non-credit.    Spring  Quarter,  2 : 00,  Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

15.  Music  for  Intermediate  Grades. — Technical  work  in  reading  and  writing  of 
music.  Voice  culture.  Study  of  major  and  minor  scale.  Song  interpretation.  M. 
First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  10:30.  First  Term,  Miss  Goodrich.  Second  Term, 
Miss  Reilly. 

Note. — Courses  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  25,  26  are  for  special  students  or  for  students  who  can  satisfy 
the  requirements — two  years  study  of  piano,  two  years  individual  study  of  singing.  These  are  continuous 
courses.    Students  should  enter  in  the  Autumn  Quarter. 

21.  History  of  Music. — Music  of  ancient  nations.  Music  of  early  Christian 
Church.  The  folk-song.  Rise  of  Polyphony.  Old  French  school  and  school  of  the 
Netherlands.    For  first-year  students.    JMj.    9:30,  Mrs.  Emerson. 

22.  History  of  Music. — Luther  and  music  of  the  Protestant  church.  Early 
Italian  and  French  opera.  Rise  of  the  oratorio.  Development  of  instrumental  music. 
Epoch  of  genius  in  German  music:  Bach  and  Handel.  For  first-year  students.  £Mj. 
Mrs.  Emerson. 

23.  History  of  Music. — Epoch  of  genius  in  German  music;  Gluck,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven.  Rise  of  Romantic  school:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin.  The 
opera  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Modern  French  school.  Modern 
German  school:  Wagner  and  Brahms.    For  first-year  students.  £Mj.  Mrs.  Emerson. 

32,  33,  34-  Analysis  of  Typical  Musical  Forms. — Development  of  form; 
the  canon;  the  fugue;  the  suite;  symphony;  sonata;  opera;  oratorio;  the  song.  An 
illustrated  course.  For  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  History  of  Music. 
32.  JMj.  Autumn  Quarter.  33.  £Mj.  Winter  Quarter.  34.  JMj.  Spring  Quarter, 
Mrs.  Emerson. 

24.  25,  26.  Harmony  (First  Year). — Scales,  intervals,  triads,  and  chords. 
Chord  connection:  inversion  of  triads.  Chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inversions. 
Suspension.  Modulation.  Harmonization  of  the  choral.  Continuous  course.  For 
first-year  students.  24.  £Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30.  25.  £Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30.  26.  JMj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30.  27.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  Miss 
Gertrude  Smith. 

28,  29,  30.  Harmony  (Second  Year). — Analysis  of  four-part  music.  Writing 
of  harmonies  from  dictation.  Exercises  in  the  distinguishing  of  pitch.  Harmonizing 
of  melodies  at  the  piano.    Composition  of  songs.    Musical  form  and  analysis.  For 
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second-year  students.  28.  £Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00.  29.  iMj.  Winter 
Quarter,  11:00.    30.    £Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

31.  Piano. — Private  instruction  by  special  arrangement.  Open  only  to 
students  in  the  Music  Department.  Mj.  All  quarters,  Miss  Gertrude  Smith, 
Miss  Jewett  (Summer). 

CLII.    GRAPHIC  ART 

1.  Design. — Theory  and  practice  of  design  as  related  to  education.  The  subject 
is  considered  (a)  as  to  its  educational  value;  (b)  in  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  (c) 
as  to  method.  The  technical  work  includes  creative  exercises  illustrating  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  design,  supplemented  by  study  of  masterpieces.  For  students  in 
Arts  and  Technology.  Also  required  of  all  students  in  general  course.  Mj.  Given 
every  quarter.  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.  2:00-4:00.  M.  Either  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
Miss  Cushman. 

2.  Design:  Mechanical  Drawing. — Note:  During  the  year  1908-9  this  subject 
will  be  given  in  the  High  School. 

3.  Design. — In  this  course  the  subject  is  considered  historically.  For  students 
in  Arts  and  Technology.  Prerequisite:  Course  1.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters, 
2:00-4:00,  Miss  Raymond. 

4.  Design. — Special  problems  in  design  as  related  to  the  crafts.  Pattern-drawing. 
For  students  in  Arts  and  Technology,  Prerequisite :  Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  3:00-5:00,  Miss  Raymond. 

1 4 .  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  pedagogy 
of  art  in  elementary  education,  with  a  study  of  landscape,  plant  and  animal  forms.  For 
students  in  Arts  and  Technology.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  11:00- 
1  :oo. 

15.  Continuation  of  Course  14. — This  course  will  include  the  drawing  of  the 
human  figure.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  composition  and  design  as  a 
means  of  bringing  to  consciousness  fundamental  aesthetic  principles.  For  students 
in  Arts  and  Technology.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  Miss  Cushman. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15. — With  especial  study  of  Color.  For  students 
in  Arts  and  Technology.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

1 2 .  Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of 
the  pedagogy  of  art  in  elementary  education,  with  a  study  of  landscape,  plant  and  animal 
forms,  and  the  human  figure.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  grade  teachers. 
M.  First  Term,  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-12:30.  Repeated  First  Term,  1:30- 
3:30.    Repeated  Second  Term.    M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,   Summer  Quarter. 

Note. — Individual  adaptations  will  be  made  in  these  courses  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  who  may  wish 
to  follow  special  lines  of  work,  such  as  interior  decorating,  illustrating,  etc.;  or  who  may  wish  to  make  up 
prerequisites  for  admission  to  other  courses. 

17.  Out-of-Door  Sketching  Class. — Prerequisite:  Course  14  or  1,  or  equivalent. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00-10:00. 

8.  House  Decoration. — Problems  illustrating  general  principles  of  design  as 
related  to  the  house.  Required;  first-year  students.  M.  Spring  Quarter,  Tu.,  and 
F.,  8:30-10:30.    Miss  Raymond. 

This  forms  a  part  of  the  course  CVIA,  7,  The  Evolution  of  the  House.  It  may 
be  taken  separately  by  students  in  Art. 

9.  House  Decoration. — The  application  of  special  problems  of  the  interior. 
Elective.    Autumn  Quarter,  Miss  Raymond. 

10.  House  Decoration. — The  furnishing  of  model  interiors,  with  consideration 
of  the  relation  between  aesthetic  and  economic  values.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  Course 
8  and  either  9  or  Woodworking  6.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Raymond. 

Note. — Courses  8,  9,  and  10  are  arranged  especially  for  students  in  Department  of  Household 
Administration. 

19.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruction. — Two  hours  in  Theory.  Two  hours 
of  Practice-Teaching.  This  is  one  of  the  courses  in  special  education  required  of 
students  in  Applied  Design  and  Drawing  and  Painting.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter  M., 
Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  Miss  Cushman. 

20.  Practice  in  Teaching  of  Art. — This  is  one  of  the  courses  in  special  education 
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required  of  students  in  Applied  Design,  and  Drawing  and  Painting.  Period  5  hrs.  per 
week.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Course  19.  See  statement 
concerning  practice-teaching  on  p.  1 2.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter.  Repeated  in  Spring 
Quarter.    Miss  Cushman. 

FOR  STUDENTS  IN  GENERAL  COURSE  LEADING  TO  CERTIFICATE 

01.  Design. — Required;  first  year-students.  Autumn  Quarter,  Th.,  2:00-5:00 
Miss  Cushman. 

014.  Drawing  and  Painting. — Theory  and  practice  of  expression  in  Drawing  and 
Painting.  Discussion  of  pedagogy  of  fine  arts  in  elementary  education,  with  practice 
in  pictorial  expression  of  related  subject-matter.  Required;  first-year  students. 
Spring  Quarter,  Th.,  2:00-5:00. 

kindergarten  course 

01.  Design. — See  above. 

01A.  Design  Applied  to  Special  Problems  of  the  Kindergarten. — Required. 
Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Cushman  and  Miss  Payne. 
014.  Drawing  and  Painting. — See  course  A. 

CLIII.  TEXTILES 
01.  Textiles. — General  view  of  the  course  of  study  in  Textiles.  Laboratory 
work  in  the  simplest  process  of  spinning  weaving,  basketry,  and  needlework  for  illus 
tration  of  the  tyypes  of  work  done  throughout  the  different  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.    Non-credit.    Laboratory  fee,  $1 . 50.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Mitchell. 

1.  General  Course. — Consideration  of  the  course  of  study  in  Textiles  for  the 
elementary  school.  Study  of  textile  fibers,  fabrics,  and  processes,  and  their  place  in  the 
course  of  study.  Laboratory  work  in  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  sewing,  simple  forms 
of  needlework,  and  basketry.  Preparation  of  reading  lessons  for  children.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $3.  Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Sims.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters, 
Miss  Crawford. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Textiles. — Discussion  of  the  special  teaching  of  Textiles. 
Laboratory  work  in  the  weaving  of  rugs,  linen  or  cotton  scarfs;  stenciling;  dyeing; 
block-printing.  Industrial  excursions.  History  of  the  evolution  of  textile  machinery. 
Textile  design.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Sims.  Mj.  Autumn 
and  Winter  Quarters,  Miss  Crawford. 

3.  Textiles  (Advanced). — Continuation  of  course  2.  Additional  laboratory 
work  in  dyeing;  tapestry  weaving;  applique;  basketry.  History  of  tapestry  weaving. 
History  of  textile  design.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Sims.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Miss 
Crawford. 

4.  Craft  Course. — Individual  problems  chosen  from  laboratory  work  offered 
in  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Sims.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Miss 
Crawford. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  Sewing. — Consideration  of  the  course  of  study  in  sewing 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  materials  and  models  fitted  to  the  different 
school  years.  Individual  laboratory  work  in  the  designing,  drafting,  and  making  of 
muslin  garments,  negligees,  and  one  unlined  shirtwaist  suit.  Lectures  on  textile  fibers 
and  fabrics.  Tnree  industrial  excursions.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  Mrs.  Peck. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Crawford. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Textiles. — Consideration  of  household  arts  and  of  their 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  Enough  laboratory  work  in  spin- 
ning, weaving,  dyeing,  basketry,  and  simple  needlework  to  illustrate  types  of  things 
made  in  each  of  the  school  years.  Discussion  of  the  supplementary  reading-matter 
necessary  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  Mj.  or  M.  Either  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Miss  Mitchell. 

2.  Textiles. — Weaving  of  rag  rugs,  and  linen  and  cotton  fabrics  of  simple 
design.  Execution  of  original  patterns  in  cross-stitch,  stencil,  and  block  printing. 
Lectures  upon  the  history  of  textiles.  Two  industrial  excursions.  Mj.  or  M.  Either 
Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Mitchell. 
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3.  Textiles  (Advanced). — Continuation  of  course  2.  Individual  work  in 
dyeing,  weaving,  and  decorative  textile  processes.  Use  of  the  Swedish  loom.  Warp- 
ing, beaming,  drawing-in,  and  pattern-making.  Study  of  textile  fibers  and  fabrics. 
Mj.  or  M.    Either  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Mitchell. 

CLIV.    PLASTIC  ART 

1.  Pottery. — Building  and  decoration.  Glazing.  Mj.  All  quarters,  11:00- 
1 : 00,  Mr.  Thomas. 

2.  Ceramic  Technology. — Composition  and  application  of  glazes.  Prin- 
ciples of  firing.    Mj.    All  quarters,  8:30-10:30,  Mr.  Thomas. 

01.  Pottery  (Non-credit). — Spring  Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  11:00-12:00, 
Mr.  Thomas. 

3.  Modeling  (Elementary). — Study  of  the  human  figure.  Modeling  in  relief 
and  in  the  round.  Illustration.  Casting  in  plaster  and  in  cement.  Mj.  All  quarters, 
2 : 00-4 : 00,  Miss  Hollister. 

4.  Modeling  (Advanced). — Mj.  All  quarters.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Hollister. 

CLV.  WOODWORKING 

Organized  excursions  to  lumber  yards,  to  the  Pullman  car  shops,  to  representative 
furniture  stores,  and  to  other  places  of  special  interest,  are  an  integral  part  of  all  courses 
in  woodwork.    (See  Natural  History,  course  13). 

1.  Constructive  Work  for  Teachers. — This  course  includes  whittling  and 
primary  woodwork,  together  with  various  other  crafts,  such  as  construction  in  paper 
and  cardboard,  that  may  be  given  with  small  equipment  or  in  ungraded  schools.  In 
addition  to  general  outlines  there  will  be  consideration  of  plans  to  meet  such  special 
problems  as  may  be  presented  by  the  class.  It  is  suggested  that  one  or  more  of  the 
following  courses  be  combined  with  this:  History  for  Primary  Grades;  Elementary 
Modeling;  Problems  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  10:30-12:30,  Miss  Butler. 

01.  Course  in  Woodworking. — Non-credit.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  Autumn 
Quarter,  W.,  2:00-5:00,  Miss  Butler. 

3.  Course  in  Woodworking. — General  course  covering  ten  hours  a  week. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  woodworking  tools, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  aim  and  principles  of  manual  training.  The  course 
likewise  includes  a  general  idea  of  the  theory  of  teaching  manual  training.  It  will 
included  the  principles  of  mechanical  drawing  as  applied  to  manual  training.  This  is 
a  general  course  covering  in  briefer  form  the  work  outlined  in  course  5.  Mj.  Summer 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,   2:00-3:00,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  Butler. 

12.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Manual  Training. — This  course  is 
required  of  all  students  working  toward  the  certificate  in  Woodworking  Prerequisite: 
Courses  3  and  5  or  fheir  equivalents.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mj.    All  quarters,  Miss  Butler  or  Miss  Langley. 

5.  Special  Course  in  Woodworking. — Care  and  use  of  tools;  carpentry; 
cabinet-making;  veneering;  carving;  treatment  and  finish  of  wood;  processes  of  lum- 
bering and  seasoning  wood;  basis  of  selecting  wood;  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing;  planning  of  manual-training  equipments  for  different  grades  and  under 
varying  conditions;  the  theory  of  teaching  manual  training;  the  history  of  manual 
training,  including  a  study  of  the  various  European  systems  and  of  the  various  forms 
of  manual  training  in  the  United  states,  illustrated  by  models  and  drawings  from  each 
system;  constructive  design  and  decoration  as  applied  to  woodwork;  the  significance 
of  the  arts  and  crafts  movement,  illustrated  especially  by  the  work  of  American  cen- 
ters. This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  or  supervise  manual  train- 
ing in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  For  those  who  enter  upon  this  course  as 
beginners  three  quarters  will  be  necessary  for  its  completion.  Equivalents  for  any 
portion  of  the  work  indicated  will  be  accepted,  and  in  such  cases  the  course  can  be 
completed  in  proportionally  shorter  periods.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30  to  3:30; 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  1 1 : 00  to  1 : 00,  Miss  Langley. 
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14.  History  of  Furniture. — Eight  hours  a  week.  Six  hours  in  the  workroom 
and  two  hours  in  recitation.  The  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the  classroom  is  French 
and  English  furniture  from  the  period  of  Louis  XIII  to  the  end  of  the  Georgian  period. 
There  will  be  discussion  also  of  such  topics  as  the  following:  Kinds  of  wood  appropriate 
for  various  uses;  preservation  and  treatment  of  wood  in  floors,  interior  woodwork,  and 
furniture;  principles  of  construction  in  furniture,  with  emphasis  on  simplicity,  propor- 
tion, beauty  of  line,  and  adaption  to  environment.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter.  [Not  to 
be  given  in  1908.] 

6.  Cabinet-making  and  Turning. — This  course  aims  to  give  skill  in  the  use  of 
hand  and  machine  woodworking  tools.  A  series  of  constructive  problems  in  cabinet- 
making  and  turning  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  outlines  and  courses  of 
study  suitable  for  secondary  schools  where  machinery  is  used.  There  will  also  be 
discussion  of  the  planning  of  an  equipment  for  such  schools,  and  of  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  modern  machinery.  Joinery  will  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
constructive  value.  Wood  will  also  be  considered  as  to  treatment  and  finish,  processes 
of  lumbering  and  seasoning,  and  kinds  of  wood  appropriate  for  various  uses.  This 
course  is  given  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  high-school  teachers  of  woodwork.  It 
may  be  adjusted,  however,  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  high-school  students,  in  con- 
ference with  the  instructor.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Mr.  Roberts. 

8.  Turning  and  Pattern-making. — This  course  will  develop  the  relation  of 
pattern-making  to  foundry  and  machine-shop  practice.  Different  ways  of  making  the 
same  pattern  will  be  considered  in  order  to  show  the  best  methods  of  parting,  drawing, 
and  setting  core  prints.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  8:00-10:00,  Mr.  Roberts. 

10.  Teachers'  Course  in  Manual  Training. — Discussion  of  the  curricula  of 
elementary  and  of  secondary  schools  based  on  (a)  experience  in  teaching,  (b)  visits  to 
schools,  (c)  published  courses  of  study.  With  this  study  as  a  background  general 
courses  in  woodworking  will  be  prepared  by  the  individual  students  and  discussed 
by  the  class  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adaptability  of  these  courses  to  the  curricula 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  There  will  be  a  brief  consideration  of  the  rural 
schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  value  of  the  handicrafts.  Emphasis  is 
put  on  the  planning  and  the  purchasing  of  manual  training  equipments.  The  shop- 
work  is  in  the  main  a  practical  working-out  of  the  theories  evolved  in  discussion. 
Prerequisite;  Courses  3  and  5  or  their  equivalents.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  lec- 
tures: Tu.  and  Th.,  10:30  to  11:30;  shop,  4  hours  a  week.  Hours  to  be  arranged 
with  instructor.  Winter  Quarter,  lectures:  9:30  to  10:30;  shop,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Langley. 

22A.  Constructive  Drawing  for  Teachers. — A  course  introducing  the  basic 
principles  of  geometrical  constructions,  orthographic  projection,  isometric  and  cabinet 
projections,  and  parallel  and  angular  perspective,  for  the  use  of  instructors  in  manual 
training  in  the  illustration  of  their  lectures,  or  in  the  training  of  their  pupils  in  the  use  of 
illustrative  sketches  to  accompany  their  work.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer  Quarter,  1 : 30-3 : 30, 
Mr.  Avery. 

22.  Constructive  Drawing  (Advanced). — Technical  course.  Geometric  con- 
struction, constructive  projection,  isometric  and  cabinet  projection.  Mj.  or  M. 
Either  term.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Avery. 

CLV  A.  IRON-WORKING 

FOUNDRY 

194.  Molding  and  Casting. — Molding  from  patterns  of  various  materials; 
:asting  in  white  metal,  aluminum,  brass,  bronze,  and  iron,  including  the  molding  and 
lasting  of  plaques  and  other  articies  of  interior  decoration;  core-making,  -baking,  and 
setting.  This  course  may  be  taken  as  either  major  or  minor.  Hours  to  be  arranged 
vith  the  instructor.    Mr.  Bacon. 

FORGE-WORK 

Exercise  work  on  tongs,  chains,  rings,  hooks,  ladles,  bolts,  brackets,  etc.  Forg- 
ng  and  tempering  of  lathe,  machine-shop,  and  forge-shop  tools.  Work  in  welding  of 
ron  and  steel.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  in  bending  and  forging  done  in  the  shop, 
:alculations  and  sketches  will  be  made  for  large  machine  forgings  and  shops  visited 
vhere  such  work  is  being  made.   Talks  on  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
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turing  processes.  Exercise  work  and  talks  on  brazing,  case  hardening,  and  tempering. 
Mr.  Bacon. 

machine- work 

The  range  of  work  offered  includes  that  given  by  first-class  technical  schools,  but 
the  teaching  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  attainments  of  individual  pupils.  As  far 
as  possible,  parts  of  actual  machines  illustrating  the  various  principles  involved  will  be 
constructed.    There  will  be  excursions  to  various  places  of  interest. 

Machine  Work. — Practice  work  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  machine  construction;  chipping,  filing,  scraping,  turning  between  centers,  chucking, 
face-plate  work,  drilling,  boring,  reaming,  tapping,  screw-cutting,  milling,  and  grinding. 
Mj.  or  M.    Either  Term,  10:30-12:30,  Mr.  Avery. 

CLVI.  METAL-WORKING 

1.  Metal- working :  Industrial  Development  (Elementary). — A  course  in 
shaping  and  hammering  from  sheet-metal,  copper,  and  brass,  articles  of  social  use, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  three  points:  (1)  The  relation  of  the  craft  to  general  in- 
dustrial development.  (2)  The  manner  of  obtaining  and  preparing  metals  for  use. 
(3)  The  artistic  side  of  simple  decoration  and  construction  of  the  articles  made.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  give  not  only  some  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  materials 
but  an  understanding  of  the  pedagogical  aspects  of  this  craft.  Applied  Design  and 
Primitive  History  are  recommended  as  parallel  courses.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

2.  Metal- working :  Art  Expression  through  Metal  (Advanced). — The  course 
consists  of  the  application  of  design  in  chasing,  etching,  and  piercing;  the  processes 
of  riveting,  soldering,  simple  stone-setting;  making  of  simple  chasing  tools;  some 
experimentation  with  acids  in  obtaining  color  effects.  In  all  the  articles  made  special 
thought  will  be  given  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  decoration  and  construction.  Applied 
Design  should  be  taken  as  a  parallel  course  or  offered  as  a  prerequisite.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.    Mj.    Spring  and  Summer  Quarters,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

3.  Constructive  Work  in  Metal  and  Leather. — This  course  consists  of  con- 
structive work  in  metal  and  leather  that  is  practicable  in  elementary  schools  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  equipment.  It  aims  to  present  a  study  of  the  field  fitted  both 
to  the  needs  of  the  special  teacher  or  supervisor  and  to  those  of  the  regular  grade 
teacher.  These  crafts  are  considered  both  in  their  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
arts  and  industries  and  to  the  development  of  the  children  in  the  various  grades.  A 
special  study  is  made  as  to  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of  the  subject.  Mj.  or  M. 
Summer  Quarter,  8:00-10:00. 

8.  Jewelry. — This  course  in  jewelry  places  especial  emphasis  on  chasing,  which 
includes  designing  and  modeling  in  wax,  making  the  necessary  tools,  and  executing; 
on  pitch  the  modeling  design  in  copper  or  silver.  It  includes  settings  for  rings,  pins, 
pendants,  bracelets,  etc.;  the  execution  in  copper,  silver,  and  gold  of  rings,  scarf-pins, 
gold  and  silver  rings,  buckles,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Course  1.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,' 
Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

4.  Repousse*  Chasing  (First  Term);  Hammered  Metal  (Second  Term). — The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  preparing  to  teach  metal  work  an  oppor- 
tunity (1)  to  prepare  themselves  more  fully  in  the  technique  of  chasing,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  jewelry,  and  (2)  to  become  more  skilful  in  shaping  sheet  metal  into 
desired  forms.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter.  Repeated; 
Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

5.  Advanced  Jewelry. — This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  in  enameling, 
engraving,  the  formation  of  patinas,  and  casting.  Prerequisite;  Courses  1,  2,  and  3.: 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

6.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Metal-working. — This  is  one  of  the  special 
courses  in  special  education  required  of  students  in  Metal-working.  Mj.  Winter, 
Quarter.    Repeated  Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

7.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Metal- work. — This  is  one  of  the  courses 
in  special  education  required  of  students  in  Metal-working.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter. 
Repeated  Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 
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Summer  Meeting  of  the  University  Congregation 
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Alumni  Day 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
Summer  Quarter  begins 
Independence  Day:  a  holiday 
'  Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

Autumn  Convocation 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1910 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  Recess 
(  Spring  Quarter  begins 

(  Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 
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Junior  College  Day 

Alumni  Day 
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(  Summer  Meeting  of  University  Congregation 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years;  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  College  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of  Religious  and 
Social  Science. 

Faculty  and  Equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six;  the  libraries  contain  470,856  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety  acres 
of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-one  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  (all 
buildings  on  the  north  side)  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and 
Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south  of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated 
trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central  suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Bag- 
gage and  mail  service  is  provided  at  the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to  Decem- 
ber); the  Winter  (January  to  March);  the  Spring  (April  to  Mid.  June);  the 
Summer  (Mid.  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1909-10  the  exact  dates  for  the 
opening  of  the  four  quarters  are-  Summer  Quarter,  June  21,  1909;  Autumn 
Quarter,  October  1;  Winter  Quarter,  January  3,1910;  Spring  Quarter,  March  28. 
Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter  and  the  second  term  of  the 
Summer  Quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.  e.,  a  course  of  instruction 
involving  four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or 
double  that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

The  Summer  Quarter. — Instruction  in  the  School  of  Education  is  offered 
during  the  whole  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
recognize  not  only  the  needs  of  regular  students,  but  also  the  needs  of  students 
not  in  attendance  during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  also  the  general  principles 
upon  which  all  school  organization  and  methods  depend. 

Tuition,  Fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education  is  $40  per  quarter.  All  students  pay 
once  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.  In  Law  and  Medicine,  the  fees  are  $50  and  $60, 
respectively.    Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  major  per  quarter. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  service  afford  stipends 
or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor, 
Room  10. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Room  100. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  University  Recorder,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor, 
Room  2A3. 

William  Bishop  Owen,  Dean  of  the  University  High  School,  Manual  Training 

Building,  Room  164. 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  Dean  in  the  University  High  School,  Manual 

Training  Building,  Room  164. 
Mary  Helena  Dey,  Dean  of  the  Women  of  the  University  High  School,  Manual 

Training  Building,  Room  165. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Education. 

William  Bishop  Owen,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  University  High  School;  Associate 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Education. 
James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Philosophy. 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Latin,  and  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  College  of  Education. 

James  Rowland  Angell,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Method. 
Walter  Fenno  Dearborn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Benjamin  Marshall  Davis,  Professor  of  Botany,  Miami  University;  Lecturer 

in  Elementary  Agriculture  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 
Calvin  N.  Kendall.  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Lec- 

turer  on  School  Administration  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 
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Emily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology. 

Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 
and  Dramatic  Art. 

Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany 
and  Supervisor  of  Nature-Study  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Jacob  William  Albert  Young,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of 
Mathematics. 

Joseph  Edward  Raycroft,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 

Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 
Alice  Peloubet  Norton,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home 

Economics. 

Willard  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Supervisor  of  Latin  in  the  Public  Schools, 
Indianapolis,  Latin  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Walter  Wilson  Hart,  The  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Mathe- 
matics (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Bertha  Payne,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education. 

Eleanor  Smith,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Music. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Antoinette  Belle  Hollister,  Instructor  in  Clay-modeling. 

Ira  Benton  Meyers,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science,  aad 
Curator  of  the  Museum. 

Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education;  Assist- 
ant School  Physician. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Instructor  in  Metal-working. 

Irene  Warren,  Librarian,  and  Associate  in  School  Library  Economy. 

Clara  Isabel  Mitchell,  Associate  in  Art  and  Textiles. 

Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 

Annette  Butler,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 

Gertrude  Smith,  Assistant  in  Music;  Piano  and  Theory. 

Elizabeth  Sprague,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Ruth  Raymond,  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Ruth  Abbott,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Jenny  Helen  Snow,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Home  Economics. 

William  Bragdon,  Pottery  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Inga  Katrina  Allison,  Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Mabel  Wentworth,  Physical  Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

William  Allyn  Richards,  Foundry  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 
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Harrison  C  rand  all  Givens,  M.E.,  Drawing  and  Machine  Work  (Summer 
Quarter,  1909). 

Georg  Thorne-Thomsen,  Geographic  Drawing  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Lota  Troy,  Drawing  and  Painting  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Helen  Putnam,  Drawing  and  Painting  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Jane  Hoxte,  Kindergarten  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Beatrice  MacGowan,  Music  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Marcella  Reilly,  Music  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

 ,  Music  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

Virginia  Babb,  Sewing. 

Johanna  von  Oven,  Leather  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 

Civics.  (Retired.) 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Franklin  Wlnslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Assistant  Dean;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Latin. 

Luanna  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Girls;  Instructor  in  German. 
Mary  Helena  Dey,  A.M.,  Acting  Dean  of  Girls;  Instructor  in  French. 
William  Rockwell  Wickes,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Frederick  Newton  Williams,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Earl  Blxby  Ferson,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Samuel  Carlisle  Johnston,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 
Ernest  LeRoy  Caldwell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
 ,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frances  Ramsay  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 
Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Ernest  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Angus  Matthew  Frew,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant 

School  Physician. 
Frank  Barnes  Cherington,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  and 

Assistant  Director. 
Ernest  August  Wreidt,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Henrietta  Helen  Chase,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 
William  Rees  Davis,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
John  Sharpless  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Charles  Henry  Van  Tuyl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
 ,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 
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William  Allyn  Richards,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry. 

Harrison  Crandall  Givens,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 

George  J.  Miller,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physiography. 

Mary  Blount,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  German. 

Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Public  Speaking. 

Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

Jenny  Helen  Snow,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Associate  in  Home  Economics. 

John  Foote  Norton,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

Emlly  Helen  Dutton,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

Tllden  Hendricks  Stearns,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Albert  Edward  Hennings,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  L.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

 ,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Elvtre  Washburn,  Assistant  in  French. 
Margaret  Maude  Salisbury,  Assistant  in  Music. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Harry  Orrtn  Gillet,  S.B.,  Supervisor,  Upper  Grades. 

 ,  Supervisor,  Intermediate  Grades. 

 ,  Supervisor,  Lower  Grades. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Allen,  Instructor,  Kindergarten. 

Elsabeth  Port,  Instructor,  First  Grade. 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  Instructor,  Second  Grade. 

Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  Instructor,  Third  Grade. 

Adele  Lackner,  Instructor,  Fourth  Grade. 

Myrta  McClellan,  Instructor,  Fifth  Grade. 

Mary  E.  Rich,  Instructor,  Sixth  Grade. 

Annas  Higgins,  Ph.B.,  Instructor,  Seventh  Grade. 

Melva  Latham,  Instructor,  Seventh  Grade. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Instructor,  Eighth  Grade. 

 ,  Instructor,  Eighth  Grade. 

Jessie  Pinning  Rich,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Instructor  in  Metalworking. 
Mary  Ida  Mann,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 
Angus  Matthew  Frew,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 
Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor,  and  School  Physician. 
Henry  Rowland  Halsey,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Natural  History. 
Elizabeth  Johnston,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Irene  Warren,  Librarian. 
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Annette  Butler,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 
Anna  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  German. 
Mary  Root  Kern,  Associate  in  Music. 
Beatrice  MacGowan,  Associate  in  Music. 
Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  French. 
Fannte  Augusta  Sims,  Assistant  in  Textiles. 
Sabella  Randolph,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Clay-modeling. 
Martha  Camp  Holmes,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 
Florence  Brecht,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten. 
Edith  Towle,  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

 ,  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Gertrude  Stiles,  Assistant  in  Bookbinding. 
Ruth  Abbott,  Assistant  Librarian. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs. 
Emmons  McCormick  Blaine  and  presided  over  by  the  late  Colonel  Francis  W. 
Parker;  the  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University, 
the  founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Education;  the  South  Side  Academy,  the  Dean  of  which  was 
Associate  Professor  William  B.  Owen,  of  the  University;  and  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  whose  head  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield.  There 
is  therefore,  gathered  in  one  group  of  buildings  a  complete  school  system — kinder- 
garten, elementary,  high  school,  and  college — with  opportunities  for  training 
teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with  all  the 
privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School  of 
Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organization  and 
methods,  and  the  historical  development  of  educational  institutions  so  that  they 
shall  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work  in  an  independent  and  scientific 
manner.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so  as  to  furnish  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity for  experiment  and  observation. 

The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  parts  which  for  pur- 
poses of  the  training  of  teachers  are  organized  into  a  single  closely  inter-related 
group.    These  parts  may  be  described  as  follows: 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

This  department  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  First,  those  who 
are  preparing  to  give  courses  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools;  second,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in 
various  grades  of  schools;  third,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University 
who,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  intend  to  teach, 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational  organiza- 
tion and  method. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  second  institution  included  within  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College 
of  Education.  This  prepares  teachers  for  elementary  and  high  schools.  Within 
the  College  there  is  provided  a  two-years'  course  to  which  students  are  admitted 
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on  the  basis  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school.    This  constitutes  a 
Tunior  course.    Such  Junior  students  may  pursue  for  two  years  a  series  of  courses 
amounting  to  eighteen  majors  and  will  be  awarded,  on  the  completion  of  such 
courses,  certificates  indicating  that  they  are  qualified  as  teachers  ,n ^the  Kinder- 
garten,  in  Music,  Applied  Design,  Drawing  and  Painting,  Plastic  Art  TexUles 
and  Manual  Training  (Woodworking).   The  regular  degree  of  the  College,  that 
k  the  deeree  of  Ed.B.,  is  awarded  only  to  students  who  have  completed  a  regular 
four-years'  course  including  two  years  of  Junior  College  work  before  takmg  up 
their  special  work  in  Education.   The  two  years  of  Junior  college  work  need 
not  be  taken  in  the  School  of  Education,  but  may  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
of  the  University,  or  in  any  accepted  college.   The  course  required  subsequent 
to  the  Junior  College  course  corresponds  in  grade  to  the  Senior  College  course, 
and  a  series  of  courses  is  provided  which  make  it  possible  for  students  to  prepare 
either  for  higher  positions  in  the  elementary  school  than  those  which  could  be 
taken  on  the  basis  of  the  certificate  above  described,  or  for  positions  as  depart- 
mental teachers,  or  teachers  in  high  schools.    There  is  a  general  course  of  this 
Trade,  and  there  are  special  courses  arranged  in  the  following  subjects:  History, 
Greek  Latin,  French,  German,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Oral  Reading 
and  Dramatic  Art,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geography,  Physiography 
and  Geology,  Biology  (Zoology  and  Botany),  Home  Economics  Advanced  Kindej 
™ln  A™  ied  Design,  Drawing  and  Painting,  Plastic  Art  (Modeling  and 
S^^S^d  Training  (Woodworking),  Manual  Training  (Metal 
workT  Music.    Details  with  regard  to  all  courses  can  be  secured  on  application 
Tt  he  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College.    Students  intending  to  pursue  specia 
courTes  in  any  of  the  subjects  indicated  above  should  consult  with  the  member  of 
the'College  Faculty  in  charge  of  the  subject  chosen. 

Certain  general  courses  are  required  of  all  students  in  the  College. 
Practice  teaching.-^  quarters  of  practice-teaching  or  enough  to  convince 
the  Faculty  that  the  candidate  has  acquired  sufficient  skill,  are  required  of  every 
tadSore  receiving  a  certificate,  diploma,  or  degree,  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
o T  Not  more  than  two  of  these  quarters  may  be  taken  in  the  fourth  year 
Tile  may  be  divided  between  the  Elementary  and  the  High  School,  if  he  pref- 
IrZ  of  me  student  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion     tudents  registering  for  practice  are  required  to  give  at  least  one  hour  a  day 
to  the  work    In  addition,  they  must  attend  the  critic  meetings  and  allow  for  such 
ler  time  in  the  practice  school  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  efficiency  on  their 
part  and  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 

V  HygiJand  Physical  MucaUon.-M  candidates  for  the ?  degree  o E  Ed| 
mustMfil  the  general  University  requirement  of  ten  quarters  of  Physical  Tram  ng 
of  these  will  consist  of  thegeneral  Physical  Training  taken  by  all  JuniorColege 
stadents  For  students  completing  the  General  Curriculum  the ^remaining  fou 
Wul consist  of  the  Physical  Education  offered  in  the  College  of  Education.  Tha 
^unement  of  four  quarters  is  also  made  of  students  in  the  curncula  leading  to 
acmnTin  seconda^  or  normal  schools.    Two  quarters  of  physical  education 
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are  required  of  students  in  the  two-years'  kindergarten  curriculum.  Two  quarters 
are  required  in  the  Home  Economics  and  in  the  Arts  and  Technology  curricula. 

Singing. — Music  will  form  a  part  of  the  required  work  in  the  General  and  the 
Kindergarten  Curricula.  It  may  be  taken  by  students  in  other  curricula  if  the 
Faculty  approve. 

Public  Speaking. — All  Juniors  upon  completing  the  first  major  in  required 
English  will  register  for  Public  Speaking  during  the  next  two  successive  quarters. 

Chapel  Assembly. — Students  in  the  College  of  Education  meet  in  chapel  assem- 
bly on  Tuesdays  at  10:30  A.  m.,  Room  214.    Attendance  is  required. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.  The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901. 

In  1903  the  two  schools  were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School 
and  were  transferred  to  the  new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of 
the  group  of  schools  known  as  the  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  about  twelve  weeks  each. 
The  majority  of  students  are  expected  to  spend  but  three  quarters  of  the  year  in 
study.  The  courses  are  arranged  to  cover  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  and  students  in  attendance  during  these  quarters  (i.e.,  October  to  June 
inclusive)  are  advised  to  take  their  vacation  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.  The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  con- 
siderably different.  In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and 
students  are  restricted  to  fewer  subjects.  A  special  circular,  describing  the  work, 
is  published  during  the  Spring  Quarter,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  High  School  are  arranged  to  include,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  subjects  that  may  fairly  belong  to  a  secondary  school  curriculum. 
They  provide  a  systematic  and  practical  training  for  students  whose  formal  educa- 
tion ends  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  also  an  adequate  preparation  for  any 
college  or  technical  school  in  the  country.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
is  elective.  The  choice  of  studies  is  determined,  in  part,  by  the  needs  and  future 
□ursuits  of  the  pupil;  in  part,  by  the  natural  sequence  of  the  studies  themselves. 
The  wide  range  of  electives  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  exercise  a  large 
degree  of  choice.    This  choice,  however,  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deans. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  Elementary  School  includes  kindergarten  and  eight  grades. 
7or  purposes  of  supervision,  the  school  is  divided  into  three  general  sections.  The 
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first  includes  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades;  the  second  section  includes  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades;  the  third  section  includes  the  highest  three  grades  in  the 
school.  Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher,  and  each  of  the  sec- 
tions is  in  charge  of  a  general  teacher,  whose  function  it  is  to  supervise  all  of  the 
grades  in  that  section,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  such  a  way 
that  individual  children  who  are  either  behind  the  regular  class,  or  in  advance  of 
the  regular  class,  may  receive  special  instruction.  This  system  makes  it  possible 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  class  instruction  with  the  advantages  of  individual 
instruction,  and  it  insures  to  each  child  as  rapid  promotion  as  his  attainments 
justify,  for  the  general  teacher  will  see  to  it  that  whenever  a  child  is  prepared  to 
advance  from  one  grade  to  the  next,  he  shall  be  so  advanced.  The  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  and  also  the  members  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Education,  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course  of  study  and 
the  general  plans  for  the  conduct  of  this  school.  The  practice-teaching  which  is 
carried  on  by  students  of  the  College,  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
grade  teacher,  and  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  whose 
special  function  it  is  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  educational  methods. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  school  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  17,000  volumes.  It  is  classi- 
fied according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given.  Pictures 
illustrating  all  subjects  of  study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  mounted,  classified,  and  ready  for  use.  The  library  aims  to  have  on 
its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  to 
present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading-lists  and  the  best  devices  for,  and 
methods  of,  collecting,  preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets,  charts, 
maps,  pictures,  and  clippings. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  College,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  fourteen  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be  in- 
creasingly useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

Tlte  Elementary  School  Teacher  deals  with  the  problems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  published  in  this  journal  is  drawn  from  the  School 
of  Education  itself,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  practical  work  which  is  being 
organized  in  this  school,  and  of  the  scientific  investigations  which  are  being  carried 
on  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  by  members  of  all  departments  of 
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the  school.  Contributions  to  the  journal  are,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Other  educators  who  are 
carrying  on  scientific  work  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  report  the 
results  of  their  investigations  and  experiences  together  with  the  papers  which  are 
issued  from  the  School  of  Education. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Monroe  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine  Hall) 
facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

The  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of  Education  is  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its 
dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are  each  three  stories  in  height, 
and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are  lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  wood  shops,  a  forge  shop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine  shop,  and  drawing  rooms.  These  are  all  supplied  with  the  complete 
equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruction. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On  the  first 
and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the  High 
School.  Seven  rooms  on  the  third  floor  are  used  as  private  study  and  restrooms 
for  teachers. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

The  school  is  furnished  with  ample  facilities  for  offering  instruction  of  high 
grade.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following  well-equipped  departments: 
Domestic  Arts  and  Science,  including  Cooking  and  Textiles;  Manual  Training; 
Fine  Arts,  including  Drawing,  Painting,  Clay-modeling,  Bookbinding,  and 
Pottery;  Physical  Training,  including  both  indoor  and  outdoor  work;  Natural 
Science,  Geography,  and  History.  A  museum  supplied  with  fine  working  collec- 
tions, and  the  general  library  of  the  School  of  Education,  consisting  of  seventeen 
thousand  volumes,  hundreds  of  lantern  slides,  and  about  twenty  thousand  mounted 
pictures,  strongly  supplement  the  work  of  the  school. 

An  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  has  been  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  play- 
ground and  garden.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  horticulture,  the  garden  also 
offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study  and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location 
of  certain  outdoor  instruments.  It  contains  a  small  water  garden  constructed 
by  the  pupils,  and  a  sylvan  theater. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 

Entrance  Requirements  for  Graduate  Department 

1.  The  presentation  to  the  University  Examiner  of  a  diploma  of  graduation 
from  a  reputable  college  entitles  the  applicant  to  register  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

2.  If,  however,  the  applicant  desires  to  come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's 
or  Doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether 
the  Bachelor's  degree  received  from  another  institution,  and  represented  by  the 
diploma,  is  the  equal  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This 
is  ascertained  by  submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the  under- 
graduate work  done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he  has 
already  received.  If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Chicago  degree. 

3.  This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree,  includes 
the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college -en trance  requirements 
have  also  been  satisfied. 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  College  of  Education 

Students  wishing  to  enter  the  two-years'  course  leading  to  a  certificate  only 
are  required  to  satisfy  the  regular  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Junior 
College  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Preparation  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  College  is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  first-class  high 
school  or  institution  of  similar  grade.  Details  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
units  required  can  be  ascertained  by  addressing  Examiner  Frank  J.  Miller, 
Room  8A,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

Students  registering  for  the  advanced  course  in  the  College  of  Education  which 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Ed.B.,  must  give  evidence  that  they  have  completed  two 
years  of  preliminary  college  work,  either  in  the  college  of  Education,  or  in  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  the  University,  or  in  some  equivalent  course  at  an  accepted 
institution.  Credentials  for  work  of  the  latter  sort  should  be  submitted  to  the 
University  Examiner,  Room  8A,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

A  certificate  of  vaccination  is  required  of  each  entering  student.  This  cer- 
tificate is  to  be  given  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Admission  to  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School 

Conditions  of  admission  to  these  schools  can  be  learned  on  application  at  the 
office  of  these  schools. 
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ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

I.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  of  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  University  Examiner,  Room  8A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  arrange  for 
entrance  examination,  or  to  present  his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a 
Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  or  his  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official 
statement  concerning  his  previous  work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing 
from  another  institution.  If  he  is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  School, 
he  presents  a  diploma  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

n.  matriculation  and  registration 

1.  Time  of  registration. — (a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during  the  second  week  in  August.  Students 
in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters  during  the  first  week  of  December  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin 
boards  and  in  the  Weekly  Calendar,  (b)  Students  entering  the  University  for 
tJie  first  time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  month,  preceding  the  quarter  in  which  work  is  to  be 
done. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  students  will  (a)  in  case  they 
come  from  a  secondary  school,  present  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary 
Schools  and  secure  a  card  of  admission  credits.  Those  entering  from  colleges 
submit  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges.  This  should  be  done  by  cor- 
respondence. New  students  are  urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  one  week  before  they  come  to  register.  Applications  sent  in  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  quarter  cannot  be  answered  by  mail,  (b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired.  As  evidence  of 
admission  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be  retained 
under  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  demonstrated,  (c)  Register  in  the  same  office.  For  this  purpose 
the  student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered;  and  also  a 
class  ticket  for  each  course,  to  be  presented  to  the  instructor.  (d)  Pay 
the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  (After  the  fifth  day  of  the 
quarter  no  student  whose  fees  are  still  unpaid  is  admitted  to  classes.)  In 
order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation  card,  the  appli- 
cation card,  .and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 
Press  Building.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Registrar  will  stamp  the  cards  and  return 
the  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for  labora- 
tory fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by  check  to 
the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below. 
The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes 
only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 
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3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by 
the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (  including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent);  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors,  (b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter.    All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

4.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  a 
major  course,  and  $2 . 50  for  a  minor  course.  Students  in  Biology  pay  $2 . 50  for 
a  major  course,  and  $1 . 25  for  a  minor  course,  except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anat- 
omy, in  which  the  fee  is  $5  for  a  major  course.  Ten  dollars  ($10)  is  the  maximum 
charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M  and  DMj  courses  will  be 
charged  in  proportion).  In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in 
Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  laboratory 
material.  Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to 
$2.50  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  will  be  redeemed.  In 
connection  with  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  specified  laboratory  fees  will  be 
charged. 

5.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-years'  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

GRADUATION  AND  DIPLOMA 

1.  A  student  must  have  been  registered  as  a  candidate  for  a  certificate,  ©r 
degree,  and  pursuing  courses  prescribed  by  the  College  at  least  three  quarters 
before  graduation  from  the  College  of  Education. 

2.  No  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma,  certificate,  or  degree  from  the  College 
of  Education  until  the  Faculty  is  convinced  of  his  ability  to  teach  successfully  in 
some  specified  grade,  department,  or  school,  and  has  completed  all  other  require- 
ments for  non-credit  courses. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  nine  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
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appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the 
University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $eo  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.    The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar.  For  further 
details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$120 

00 

$120 

OO 

$120 

00 

60 

00 

105 

OO 

225 

00 

100 

00 

126 

OO 

225 

00 

15 

00 

25 

OO 

35 

00 

10 

00 

20 

OO 

50 

00 

Total  

$305 

00 

$396 

OO 

$655 

00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below  the 
lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may 
be  obtained  at  from  $1.50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule, 
when  two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  is 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  Commons  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women.  There  are  student  clubs  which  secure  room  and 
board  at  cost,  the  rate  during  the  past  year  ranging  from  $4  to  $5  a  week.  A  list 
of  approved  boarding  places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  with  the  Hous- 
ing Inspector,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may  there  be 
obtained.  Orders  for  the  transfer  of  baggage  and  freight  and  instructions  for  the 
delivery  of  University  mail  should  be  left  at  the  Information  Office. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  assigned  each  year  in  the  College  of  Education. 
In  distributing  these  scholarships  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish 
proper  evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  at  least  three  quarters,  and  who  register  for  full  work.  The  value  of 
the  scholarship  is  the  amount  of  the  tuition.    Each  student  holding  a  scholarship 
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is  expected  to  render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting  in  time  to  about 
two  hours  daily. 

STUDENT  SERVICE 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to  remunerated  service  as  mes- 
sengers, library  assistants,  Deans'  clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  etc. 

1.  Qualifications. — One  quarter  of  previous  residence  for  which  fees  were, 
paid  in  full;  satisfactory  standing  in  studies;  dependence  on  such  support  for 
continuance  of  college  course. 

2.  Remuneration. — Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President  and  the  Business  Man- 
ager. As  a  rule,  twenty  cents  per  hour  is  allowed  for  service.  For  such  service 
the  student  will  receive  a  voucher  which,  when  presented  to  the  Registrar  within 
twenty  days  of  issue,  will  be  accepted  in  payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  tuition  fees 
for  the  quarter. 

Note. — Students  who  do  not  give  satisfactory  service  will  forfeit  all  remuneration.  Absences  are 
charged  against  students  from  the  opening  of  the  quarter  unti  1  the  time  that  the  voucher  is  presented  and 
the  tuition  settled,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  mode  of  payment. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 

School  of  Education  Council. — The  Council  is  composed  of  seven  members 
elected  as  follows:  one  from  students  in  the  General  Elementary  curriculum, 
one  from  those  in  the  Elementary  Kindergarten  curriculum,  one  from  those  in 
Arts  and  Technology,  two  from  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and  two 
from  candidates  for  the  advanced  degrees.  This  Council  serves  as  the  executive 
committee  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Education  in  relation  to  the  Administra- 
tive Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  only  those  may  be  chosen  as  councilors 
whose  academic  records  make  them  eligible  for  public  appearance. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
CI.    B.  EDUCATION 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  History  of  Education. — A  quarter's  course  in  the  history  of  education, 
designed  for  students  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum.  The  ancient  and  mediaeval 
periods  will  be  summarized  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  more  thorough  study  of  the 
modern  movement.    Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  Mr.  . 

2.  European  Education:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Periods. — An  outline  course 
treating  of  the  development  of  educational  institutions  and  ideals  in  Europe  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Associate 
Professor  Owen. 

3.  European  Education:  Modern  Period. — An  outline  course  treating  of  the 
development  of  education  in  Europe  in  modern  times.  For  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

8.  Education  During  the  Renaissance. — A  study  of  the  educational  aspects 
of  the  Renaissance  period  in  Italy  and  northern  Europe,  based  on  the  extant  sources. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Owen. 
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9.  History  of  Education  in  England  from  the  Reformation  to  1640. — This 
course  traces  the  growth  of  English  educational  institutions — their  aims,  organization, 
curriculum,  and  methods.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  later  period  in  its  relation 
to  American  Colonial  Education.  A  graduate  course  providing  opportunity  for  original 
investigation,  with  lectures,  reading,  and  reports.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Dr. 
Jernegan. 

12.  Education  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — A  study 
of  the  educational  development  in  Europe  from  the  Thirty  Years  War  to  the  French 
Revolution.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Owen. 

14.  History  of  Education  in  America  to  1783. — The  founding  and  growth 
of  educational  institutions  in  the  Colonies,  with  a  comparison  of  their  aims,  organization, 
and  the  development  of  the  curriculum.  The  subject  will  be  closely  connected  with 
economic  and  social  conditions  as  factors  in  determining  educational  progress.  A 
graduate  course  providing  opportunity  for  original  investigation,  with  lectures,  readings, 
and  reports.    Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters.    Dr.  Jernegan. 

18.  Education  in  the  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  course 
deals  particularly  with  the  problems  of  education  during  the  period  named,  with 
special  reference  to  the  social,  political,  and  philosophic  ideas  underlying  the  attempts 
at  their  solution.  Effort  is  made  to  set  forth  the  phases  of  educational  theory  of  the 
century  as  developed  and  put  into  practice  in  America.  The  course  is  conducted  by 
lecture  and  report.  The  bibliography  of  the  main  sources  is  presented,  and  all  the  work 
of  the  student  is  based  on  these  sources.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

22.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education. —  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Owen. 

administrative  and  social  aspects  of  education 

31.  School  Administration  and  Supervision. — For  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, supervisors,  and  other  students  of  education.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
present  the  theory  and  practice  relating  to  administration,  organization,  supervision, 
and  general  management  of  schools.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
classroom  conferences  and  discussions.  For  graduate  students  and  Senior  College 
students.    M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter.    Mr.  Kendall. 

34.  State  and  Municipal  School  Systems  of  the  United  States. — A  study  will 
be  made  of  certain  state  and  city  school  systems,  the  attempt  being  to  select  a  few 
examples  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  types  of  organization  of  public  education, 
and  a  few  of  the  opposite  character.  The  object  in  study  will  be,  through  acquaintance 
with  what  has  been  tried  and  proved,  to  arrive  at  as  clear  a  judgment  as  may  be  as  to 
what  is  fundamentally  sound  in  organization  and  administration,  and  to  note  what 
modifications  are  required  by  local  conditions.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  Professor  Butler. 

41.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. — The  course 
traces  the  historical  development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  from  time  to 
time  have  dominated  the  people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public 
education  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  The  marks  which 
these  schools  have  in  common,  as  well  as  those  which  differentiate  them,  are  noted,  and 
a  study  is  made  of  present  tendencies.  For  graduate  students;  open  also  to  Senior 
College  students  with  two  majors  in  Education.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter; 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Butler. 

48.  The  School  and  the  Community. — The  course  discusses  education  as 
training  for  social  efficiency;  the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such  training; 
the  function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  social  conditions;  the  formation  of 
social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization  of  the  school;  the  "many-sided  inter- 
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est;"  industrial  training  in  relation  to  social  ideas  and  habits;  education  as  discovery  of 
the  individual;  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  community;  in  civic  improve- 
ment, in  the  use  of  libraries,  in  parents'  associations.  The  schools  of  Chicago  will  be 
studied,  and  reports  made  regarding  schools  elsewhere,  with  which  students  are 
acquainted.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
Professor  Butler. 

50.  Philosophy  of  Education. — The  point  of  view  will  be  that  of  the  gradual 

socialization  of  the  child,  and  the  part  which  education  plays  in  this.  Both  formal  and 
informal  education  will  be  considered  as  the  justification  for  a  psychological  theory 
of  education;  on  the  other  side,  the  demands  of  the  society  into  which  the  child  is 
entering  will  suggest  the  sociological  theory.  The  inadequacies  of  each  will  be  indi- 
cated, and  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  by  a  social  conception  of  education  which  can 
recognize  both  the  child  and  society  at  once.  The  chief  features  of  present  school 
practice  and  theory  will  be  criticized  from  this  point  of  view.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.    M.    Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Mead. 

54.  Moral  Education. — Seminar.  A  general  consideration  of  the  processes 
and  agencies  of  moral  development  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  with  special  investi- 
gation of  existing  or  proposed  agencies  of  the  school,  such  as  co-operate  life,  methods  of 
study  and  discipline,  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum,  specific  moral  instruction.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  M.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Tufts. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

65.  Psychology  I. — Textbook:  AngelPs  Psychology.  For  second-year  students. 
Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

66.  Educational  Psychology. — This  course  deals  with  the  general  principles 
of  psychology  which  can  be  applied  to  educational  problems.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  deals  with  the  sensory  and  perceptual  processes;  the  second  half,  with  the 
processes  of  ideation  and  memory.  Open  to  either  Junior  or  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Winter  Quarters,  Professor  Judd;  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters, 
Dr.  Freeman. 

68.  Individual  Psychology. — Problems  regarding  methods  of  studying  indi- 
vidual variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  Laboratory  equipment 
for  the  investigation  of  special  problems  will  be  provided,  so  far  as  practicable.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

69.  Genetic  Psychology. — A  course  of  lectures  and  reading  in  which  a  general 
summary  will  be  presented  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  study  of 
mental  development  in  children  and  the  experimental  investigations  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  various  forms  of  learning.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Dr.  Freeman. 

71.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Education. — Lectures  and  discussions 
illustrated  by  laboratory  and  school  experiments,  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
experimental  methods  applicable  to  the  study  of  school  problems,  and  with  the  general 
results  of  recent  investigations.  Both  psychological  and  statistical  methods  will  be 
discussed  and  illustrated  by  typical  problems.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 

75.  The  Psychology  of  Reading. — A  review  of  the  investigations  of  recent 
years  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the  teaching  of  reading.  The  experi- 
mental work  will  be  fully  illustrated.  Graduate  course,  open  to  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 

76.  The  Psychology  of  Writing. — A  review  of  the  investigations  of  recent 
years  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the  teaching  of  writing.  The  experi- 
mental work  will  be  fully  illustrated.  Graduate  course,  open  to  ' 'enior  College  students. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Dr.  Freeman. 
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•  77.  Educational  Tests. — In  this  course  the  various  tests  for  the  senses  and 
for  the  higher  mental  and  motor  processes,  will  be  demonstrated  and  criticized.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  undertake  the  practical  application  of  some  of  these  tests  and  will 
be  required  to  report  their  results.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  open  to  Senior 
College  students.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Dr.  Feeeman. 

80,  81,  82.  Experimental  Problems  in  Education. — Students  qualified  by 
previous  training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  investigation.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism  and  to  general 
discussion  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members 
of  the  class.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
Professor  Judd  and  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 

educational  methods 

85.  General  Principles  of  Method. — Fundamental  principles  of  class  teaching 
from  psychological  and  social  points  of  view.  Conditions  favorable  to  development. 
Spirit  of  the  schoolroom.  Kinds  of  lessons.  Conduct  of  a  recitation.  Methods  of 
study.  Lesson  units,  etc.  For  high-school  teachers,  special  teachers,  and  university 
students.  M.  Summer  Quarter;  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Parker. 

86.  Survey  of  Special  Methods  in  Elementary  Education. — Observation, 
discussion,  criticism,  and  preparation  of  lessons  in  language,  number,  geography,  and 
other  subjects,  to  make  clear  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  method  in 
special  fields.  In  co-operation  with  the  heads  of  special  departments.  For  Junior 
and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Parker. 

87.  Principles  of  Method  for  Elementary  Teachers. — Observation  and  dis- 
cussion of  lessons  in  the  elementary  school,  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  principles 
of  method.  Preparation  of  lesson  plans  exemplifying  these  principles.  For  Senior 
College  students  and  graduates  preparing  to  become  critic  teachers  and  supervisors. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

88.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools. — 

School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century:  Rousseau's  new  basis;  Pestaloz- 
zian  methods  in  perception,  language,  number,  etc.,  as  basis  of  nineteenth  century 
development;  the  method  of  social  education.  Senior  College  students;  may  be 
taken  for  graduate  credit  with  extra  assignments.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  M. 
Summer  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

89.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. — Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
different  forms  of  class  instruction.  American  and  European  types.  Observation  of 
teaching  in  Chicago  high  schools.  Training  in  criticizing  lessons  and  texts  from  the 
point  of  view  of  principles  of  method.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

92.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching. — Problems  of  critic  teachers 
and  supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  Standards  and  tests  of  teaching, 
means  of  improvement,  etc.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Associate 
Professor  Parker. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATION 

1 01.  Principles  of  Education. — A  course  of  lectures  and  readings  introduc- 
ing the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  Education,  and  to  the  sources  of  information 
which  lead  to  a  scientific  solution  of  these  problems.  The  general  principles  of  mental 
development,  and  of  methods  and  organization,  will  be  treated  in  an  introductory  way. 
Should  be  taken  by  all  first-year  students.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters, 
Professsor  Judd;  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Dear- 
born. 
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104.  Advanced  Principles  of  Education. — A  limited  number  of  advanced 
students  will  be  admitted  to  this  course,  which  will  treat,  in  the  form  of  reports  and 
lectures,  a  number  of  typical  educational  problems.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Judd. 

107.  Current  Problems  in  Education. — A  general  survey  will  be  given  in 
this  course  by  means  of  lectures  and  reports,  of  the  topics  under  discussion  in  current 
educational  literature.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Assistant 
Professor  Gore. 

108.  Contemporary  German  and  French  Pedagogy. — A  course  of  lectures 
and  readings  dealing  with  current  French  and  German  writings  on  educational  experi- 
ments   and    theories.     For    graduate    students.     Mj.     Autumn    Quarter,  Dr. 

Freeman. 

hi.  The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — For  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  normal  schools;  also  for  superintendents  and  principals  in  charge 
of  instruction.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is,  first,  to  present  the  principles  underlying 
the  work  of  the  elementary  schools,  in  the  light  of  increased  demands  upon  the  schools; 
and,  secondly,  to  discuss  the  teaching  of  several  of  the  subjects  in  the  course  of  study. 
For  graduate  students  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
Mr.  Kendall. 

115.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. — Present-day  ideals  in  education. 
The  moral  element  in  education.  Adolescence  and  education.  The  high-school  cur- 
riculum. Arts  and  technology  in  secondary  education.  Electives  in  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  extension  of  the  high  school  course  by  the  addition  of  two  years.  The 
certificate  and  entrance  examination  systems.  The  social  organization  of  the  high 
school.  Athletics  in  education.  The  school  and  the  community.  On  sending  boys 
and  girls  to  college.  For  graduate  students  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  First 
Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Butler. 

117.  Mental  Deficiency  and  Retardation  in  School. — This  course  will  include 
a  discussion  of  the  more  general  questions  of  nervous  and  mental  hygiene  affecting  the 
physical  and  mental  welfare  of  normal  as  well  as  exceptional  children,  but  is  directed 
with  primary  reference  to  the  problems  of  mental  and  moral  deficiency  and  retardation. 
Graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Dearborn. 

120.  Industrial  Education. — A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  education,  its  newer  phases  in  America  and  abroad,  and  its  relation 
to  other  forms  of  the  manual  arts.  For  senior  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  Professor  Sargent. 

122.  General  Principles  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  as  Related  to  Education. 

— A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  formulation  of  courses  of  study  in  the  manual 
arts  in  elementary  and  advanced  schools.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters,  Professor  Sargent. 

123.  Materials  Relating  to  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. — A  course  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  dealing  with  the  educational  aims  and  purposes  of  different 
phases  of  the  manual  arts.  First  term,  elementary  schools;  second  term,  advanced 
schools.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  Pro- 
fessor Sargent. 

124.  The  Materials  Relating  to  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  in  Elementary 
Schools. — A  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  dealing  with  the  educational 
aims  and  purposes  of  different  phases  of  the  manual  arts  in  elementary  schools.  For 
Senior  College  students.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Sargent. 

125.  The  Materials  Relating  to  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  in  Advanced 
Schools. — A  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  dealing  with  the  educational 
aims  and  purposes  of  different  phases  of  the  manual  arts  in  advanced  schools.  For 
senior  and  graduate  students.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Professor  Sargent. 
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126.  Supervisors'  Course  in  the  Principles  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 
— A  limited  number  of  advanced  students  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  which  will 
treat,  in  the  form  of  reports  based  upon  observation,  the  organization  of  the  work  in  the 
manual  and  industrial  arts,  in  schools  of  various  grades  and  under  different  social  con- 
ditions.   For  graduate  students.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Sargent. 


CI.    C.  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

HISTORICAL  COURSES 

33.  History  of  the  Sunday  School. — An  outline  view  of  the  history  of  religious 
education  up  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  beginnings  of  the  modern  Sunday 
school.  Development  in  extent,  organization,  and  method.  Pedagogical  and  religious 
ideals.  An  estimate  and  criticism  of  results.  The  modern  religious  educational 
emphasis.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1908,  1909,  Professor  Soares. 

COURSES  IN  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHOD 

4.  Introduction  to  Religious  Education:  The  Sunday  School. — Data  from 
Psychology  and  Christian  ethics.  Principles  of  education  and  their  application  to 
religious  education — ideals,  instruction,  influence  on  conduct  and  character.  The 
development  and  crises  of  the  religious  life.  The  Sunday  school,  its  organization, 
curriculum,  pedagogy,  physical  equipment.  The  unification  of  the  educational  agencies 
of  the  church.  A  required  course.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1909;  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  1909,  Professor  Soares. 

I,  80.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. — Mj.    Professor  Butler. 

51.  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education. — The  natural  interests  of  the 
developing  spiritual  personality  and  the  most  appropriate  materials  for  a  normal 
development.  Kindergarten  methods  and  ideals.  The  function  of  the  story.  Memory 
material.  Catechisms.  Manual  methods  and  expressional  activity.  The  elements 
of  the  biblical  material.  A  comparative  study  of  current  curricula.  A  seminar. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Soares. 

Note. — For  other  courses  see  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School. 

CIV.  HISTORY 

1.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History. — Discussion  of  methods  of  teaching 
History  in  secondary  schools.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
Senior  College  students.  Required  of  all  special  students  in  History  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Ed.B.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

2.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — Observation  in  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School.  For  first-year  students  in  the  two-years'  courses.  Required. 
See  course  6.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

3.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History;  Period  of  Westward  Expansion. — 
The  course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States  to  its 
history.  For  second-year  students  in  the  two-years'  courses.  Required.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

4.  Local  History  and  Civics. — Observation  in  the  University  Elementary 
School.  Elective  course.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  one  required  course. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Rice.    [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient  History. — This  course  will  emphasize  the 
relation  of  art  and  history.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
Senior  College  students.  Required  of  all  special  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ed.B.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 
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6.  History  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School  (Advanced  Course). — 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching.  This  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  course  2.  Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

7.  History  and  Geography  of  the  United  States. — This  course  includes 
observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quar- 
ter, 8:00-10:00,  Associate  Professors  Rice  and  Baber.  [Not  given  in  1909- 
10.] 

8.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  History. — Open  to  Senior  College 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ed.B.  Prerequisite:  Course  1.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Miss 
Latham.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
Miss  Stilwell. 

9.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History:  Colonial  Period. — Observation  in 
the  University  Elementary  School.  For  second-year  students  in  the  two-years'  courses. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

10.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  in  primary  grades  and  also  for  supervisors  and  principals.  It  aims  (1)  to  show 
the  principles  upon  which  subject-matter  should  be  selected  for  the  children  of  the  lower 
grades;  (2)  to  assist  the  teacher  in  outlining  a  course  of  study;  (3)  to  give  practical 
help  in  methods  of  presenting  subjects  to  children;  (4)  to  show  the  relation  which  a 
course  of  study  in  history  should  bear  to  the  social  occupations  of  the  school.  The 
course  treats  of  the  following  topics:  primitive  industrial  and  social  life;  local  history; 
civics;  constructive  work;  children's  literature.  Observation  in  the  University  Ele- 
mentary School.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

11.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History. — This  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  gives  a  brief  study  of  colonial 
history  and  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  period  of  westward 
expansion.  The  effects  of  geographical  environment  upon  occupations  and  of  occupa- 
tions upon  social  life  and  government  are  emphasized.  Observation  in  the  University 
Elementary  School.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

CVI.    A.    HOME  ECONOMICS 

1.  Food  Products  and  Their  Preparation. — An  elementary  study  of  food  from 
an  economic  and  social  point  of  view,  with  laboratory  work  in  food  preparation  and 
experiments  illustrating  the  principles  involved.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  11:00  to  1:00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Sprague. 

2.  Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  School. — The  place  of  this  subject 
in  the  elementary  curriculum  illustrated  by  the  study  of  food  with  laboratory  work  in 
food  preparation.  Especially  adapted  for  students  in  the  Kindergarten  and  General 
Elementary  Curricula.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter.  Lectures,  8:30; 
laboratory,  8:30-10:30,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Snow. 

3.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — The  methods  by  which  heat 
is  applied  to  food  and  the  changes  caused  in  the  different  food  constituents;  household 
fuels  and  their  uses;  cooking  apparatus  and  the  principles  of  its  construction;  primitive 
and  modern  methods  of  cookery.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter  Quarters,  8:30-10:30.  Summer,  10:30-12:30,  Miss  Allison  and  Miss 
Snow;  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Snow;  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Sprague. 

4.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials  (continued). — Prerequisite: 
course  3  and  General  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Allison;  Winter  Quarter,  11:00-1:00, 
Miss  Sprague;  Spring  Quarter,  8:30-10-30,  Miss  Snow. 
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5.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Food. — Advanced  work  in  experi- 
mental cookery.  Prerequisite:  course  4  or  course  31.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  11:00-1:00,  Miss  Sprague. 

6.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Food  (continued). — Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Further  study  of  experimental  methods.  Institutional  cookery  and  lunch- 
room management.  Prerequisite:  course  4  or  course  31.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss  Sprague  and  . 

7.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods  (continued). — Prerequisite: 
course  5  or  course  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss 
Sprague. 

8.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods  (continued). — A  con- 
tinuation of  the  study  of  institutional  and  lunch-room  methods.  Laboratory  work 
in  the  School  Lunch-Room.  Prerequisite:  course  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  . 

35.  Chemistry  of  Food. — The  different  food  principles,  with  methods  of  identify- 
ing and  separating  them;  food  adulterations  and  household  methods  for  their  detection. 
Prerequisite;  General  Chemistry  and  course  4  or  31.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  10:30-12:30,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Allison; 
Autumn  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Sprague. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry  and  course  4 
or  31,  or  Household  Administration  43.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Norton  and  Miss  Sprague. 

37.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Individual 
problems  assigned  for  investigation.  Prerequisite:  course  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and 
Miss  Sprague. 

65.  Evolution  of  the  House. — (a)  The  development  of  the  modern  house  from 
primitive  conditions;  modern  household  problems  of  furnishing,  equipment,  and  care. 
Lectures  and  laboratory,  8:30-10:30,  M.,  W.,  F.,  £Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Assistant 
Professor  Norton,  (b)  The  evolution  of  the  house  from  the  artistic  point  of  view; 
general  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the  house.  Lectures  and  laboratory,  8:30- 
10:30,  Tu.,  Th.,  £Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Raymond. 

60.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — The  purpose  and  method  of  the  work; 
courses  of  study;  school  equipments;  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  other  studies  and 
to  the  life  of  the  school;  practice-teaching  and  laboratory  work.  Consult  instructor 
before  registering.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Norton  and  Miss  Snow. 

61.  Further  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Rich. 

62.  Advanced  Course  in  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — For  supervisors 
and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Norton 
and  Instructors  in  the  Department. 

31.  Supervisor's  Course  in  the  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — For 
graduate  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30-10:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Snow. 

01.  Food  Preparation. — Open  only  to  those  who  are  registered  for,  or  have 
completed,  courses  3,  4,  or  31.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Autumn  Quarter,  M.,  2:00- 
5:00,  Miss  Robinson. 

02.  Food  Preparation. — Open  only  to  those  who  are  registered  for,  or  who 
have  completed,  courses  3,  4,  or  31.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Winter  Quarter,  M., 
2:00-5:00,  Miss  Robinson. 
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03.  Food  Preparation. — Open  only  to  those  who  are  registered  for,  or  who 
have  completed,  courses  3,  4,  or  31.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Spring  Quarter,  M., 
2:00-5:00,  Miss  Robinson. 

Note. — For  further  courses  in  Food,  Sanitation,  Economics  of  Consumption,  see  Department  of 
Household  Administration,  Circular  of  the  Graduate  Schools.    See  also  Art  and  Textiles. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate 
Schools. 

CXII.  LATIN 

58.  Teachers'  Course  in  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  will  review  the  Latin 

of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  covering  vocabulary,  forms,  syntax,  and  order,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  presenting  the  material  to  young  students.  It  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  teachers  of  Latin;  but  students  of  some  maturity  who  desire  to  begin  the 
study  of  the  language,  or  to  review  forgotton  ground,  will  find  it  possible  to  do  the 
work.  The  textbook  used  will  be  Hale's  First  Latin  Book.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
2:30,  Mr.  Carr. 

CXV.  ENGLISH 

1.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  English. — Prerequisite:  English  1, 
3,  and  40.  Open  to  Senior  College  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ed.B. 
Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  Mr.  Crowe. 

80A.  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Secondary  School. — A  consideration 
of  the  reading  and  study  of  English  literature  in  the  high-school  course.  The  aim  is  to 
deal  practically  with  the  conditions  imposed  in  the  schools.  The  course  will  therefore 
include  an  examination  of  the  college-entrance  requirements,  with  illustrative  study 
of  selected  masterpieces.    Mj  or  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Mr.  Crowe. 

Note — See  also  the  announcement  of  courses  listed  under  CXXXI,  Speech,  Oral  Reading  and 
Dramatic  Art. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the  Colleges  and 
Graduate  Schools. 

CXVII.  MATHEMATICS 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary- School  Mathematics. — Although  this  course 

deals  with  subject-matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  this 
subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  kind, 
place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  and  algebra 
as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  study  is  given  to  the  mathematical  element  in 
modern  elementary-school  curricula  from  grade  to  grade  throughout  the  work  which 
precedes  the  high  school.  This  course  may  include  practice-teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  Mr.  Hart; 
Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — Attention  is  here  centered 
upon  the  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though  the  correlations  of 
these  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  other  allied  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are 
considered.  The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  true  unity  of  mathematical  notions 
and  topics,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  the  educational  purposes  of  secondary  mathe- 
matics in  modern  schools.  This  course  may  include  practice-teaching  in  the  High 
School.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Junior  College  Mathematics.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  Mr.  Hart;  Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

3.  Astronomy  for  High-School  and  College  Students. — This  course  is  designed 
for  high-school  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  work  and  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  qualify  for  laboratory  and  experimental  work  in  the  teaching  of  high-school 
astronomy.  The  work  will  include  mathematical  phases  of  geography  and  astro- 
geography,  the  study  of  constellations  and  the  most  obvious  planetary  and  lunar 
motions.  The  necessary  trigonometry  will  be  given  with  the  course.  Measurements 
with  extemporized  apparatus  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  work.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  Professor  Meyers.    [Not  given  in  1909.] 
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5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the  ideas  which  from 
age  to  age  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given  direc- 
tion and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical  education. 
The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons  that  have  had 
most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  subject-matter  of  existing  mathematical  knowl- 
edge. It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  University  students  and  intending  teachers 
of  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  2A.  Mj.  Professor 
Myers.    [Not  given  in  1910.] 

6.  Elementary  Mechanics  without  Calculus. — To  give  intending  teachers 
control  over  an  important  field  of  modern  problem  material' for  secondary  mathematics 
this  course  is  designed.  It  is  also  available  to  engineering  students.  Prerequisite: 
Plane  Trigonometry.    Mj.    Professor  Myers.    [Not  given  in  1910.] 

7.  Course  in  the  Observation  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  mathematics  who  desire  to  study  classroom  methods  and  manage- 
ment at  close  range  before  entering  upon  practice-teaching,  or  upon  actual  teaching, 
may  register  for  Observation  of  Teaching.  Such  persons  will  be  required  to  prepare 
written  reports,  plans  for  teaching  special  topics,  criticisms  of  teaching,  etc.,  and  to 
recite  as  members  of  the  class  and  aid  in  class  instruction.  Only  one  major  of  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  such  work.  Prerequisite:  1  major  of  Junior  Collage  Mathematics 
and  1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  All  quarters,  Mr.  Breslich  and  High-School 
Instructors. 

8.  Practice- Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Intending  secondary  teachers 
who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics  than  is  possible 
in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subjects,  may  register  and  receive 
credit  for  practice-teaching,  provided  they  take  a  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
collateral  with,  or  antecedent  to,  taking  up  the  practice  work.  When  the  high-school 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  intrust  the  class  to  a  practice  student, 
this  student  may  do  actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guidance,  and  criticism  of 
expert  teachers.  Mj.  All  quarters,  Mr.  Breslich  and  High-School  In- 
structors. 

9.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  Elementary- School  Mathematics. — 
Students  who  are  registered  for  the  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary-School 
Mathematics  (CXVII,  1),  and  who  have  completed  not  less  than  one  term  of  the 
work  of  the  course  satisfactorily,  may  arrange  to  do  practice-teaching  in  the  University 
Elementary  School  for  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  of  the  course.  Students 
who  have  made  1  major  of  credit  may  arrange  for  an  additional  major  or  \  major  of 
work  in  practice-teaching.  Practice-teaching  will  comprise  the  observation  and 
study  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  grade  in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  done,  until 
the  grade  teacher  considers  the  student  ready  to  be  intrusted  with  the  class.  The 
student-teacher  will  then  teach  from  3  to  5  days  a  week  and  will  arrange  a  period  at 
which  to  meet  critic  teachers  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  discussion,  criticism,  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  work.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor  Myers  and 
Elementary-School  Instructors.  [Not  given  Summer,  1909,  to  Spring, 
1910.] 

12.  Mathematics  for  Domestic  Science  Students. — A  course  dealing  with  the 
quantitative  and  metrical  phases  of  cooking,  of  chemistry  of  foods,  of  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilating  houses,  of  the  production,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  materials  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  planned  for  students  of  the  domestic  science  courses. 
It  will  seek  to  aid  teachers  of  this  special  science  to  recognize  and  to  discharge,  in 
accord  with  the  best  modern  methods,  their  duties  as  to  mathematical  matters  that 
arise  in  the  progress  of  their  special  work  through  the  grades  of  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  how  both  to  use  and  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  existing  machinery, 
and  programmes.  The  origin  and  function  of  mathematics  as  an  educational  factor, 
and  some  questions  as  to  the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  it,  will  be  given  attention. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Senior  Colleges.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor 
Myers.    [Not  given  in  1909.] 
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CXIX.  PHYSICS 

21  and  2.  Teachers'  Course  in  High-School  Physics. — This  course  is  designed 
for  teachers  of  physics  who  desire  to  improve  their  methods  by  actual  practice  in 
laboratory  and  classroom  work,  and  for  those  who  are  attacking  the  subject  with  a 
view  of  teaching  it  the  first  time.  The  entire  ground  of  high-school  physics  will  be 
covered  as  fully  as  possible,  using  Millikan  and  Gale's  text  and  manual  as  the  basis  for 
the  course  but  assigning  other  texts  as  collateral  reading.  The  laboratory  apparatus 
and  methods  will  be  discussed  and  most  of  the  experiments  performed.  DMj  or  DM. 
Summer  Quarter,  1:30-4:30,  Professor  Winchester  and  Mr.  Clo. 

22.  Teachers'  Course  in  High-School  Physics. — The  last  half  of  the  year's 
work  in  beginning  Physics  covering  the  subjects  of  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light.  Cf. 
21  and  22.  DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  11:30  and  2:30-4:30,  Professor 
Winchester  and  Mr.  Clo. 

Note. — For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the  Colleges 
and  Graduate  Schools. 

CXXL   A.  GEOGRAPHY 

1 .  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  study  of  type  topographies,  climates, 
and  life  as  related  to  human  industries.  Special  consideration  of  peoples  whose  habits 
show  marked  geographic  control.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Mj.  Autumn 
and  Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

2.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — Continental  Study:  North  America. 
A  study  of  the  physical,  commercial,  and  political  relations.  Prerequisite:  Physiog- 
raphy or  course  1,  Natural  Science.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters,  Associate 
Professor  Baber. 

3.  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — The  teaching  of  Eurasia.  A 
study  of  the  physical,  climatic,  and  life  conditions  of  the  continent:  relation  to  human 
occupations  and  industries.  Chalk-modeling.  May  be  taken  in  place  of  course  2. 
Prerequisite:  For  regular  students  at  least  12  majors  college  credit.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

4.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  in 
the  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter  in  Physiography  or  Geography.  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

5.  The  Place  of  Geography  in  the  Curriculum. — A  consideration  of  the 
course  of  study  in  geography  in  relation  to  other  subjects.  For  students  in  the  General 
Curriculum.  Open  to  students  in  courses  leading  to  a  certificate  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  May  be  substituted  for  course  1.  M.  Autumn  Quarter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Baber. 

6.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  Geography. — Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and 

Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

7.  Bio-Geography  of  North  America. — A  study  of  the  type  physical  areas  of 
North  America  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  relative  values  of  their  physical  com- 
ponents; their  life  content,  its  general  distribution  within  the  area,  the  adjustment 
of  life  with  reference  to  the  more  general  physical  influences.  The  resources  of  the 
area  as  utilized  or  neglected  by  man.  Prerequisite:  Natural  Science,  1;  Geography, 
1  or  2.    Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers.    [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

21.  Geographic  Drawing  and  Chalk-modeling. — Blackboard  sketching  of 
typical  surface  features:  plains,  valleys,  mountains,  glaciers,  canons,  shore  features, 
etc.;  cross-sections  and  pictorial  representations  of  large  sections  of  continents,  as 
plateaus,  river  basins,  and  mountain  systems;  chalk-modeled  relief  maps.  The 
work  will  be  done  on  paper  as  well  as  on  the  blackboard.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
Mr.  Thorne-Thomsen. 

Note. — For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the  Colleges 

and  Graduate  Schools 
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CXXII.    NATURAL  SCIENCES 

1.  Elementary  Natural  History. — A  field  study  of  type  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago  with  a  view  of  determining  their  genesis,  their  life  content,  and  its  distribution. 
An  investigation  into  the  physical  factors  which  exert  an  influence  on  the  life  of  a  region 
and  the  nature  of  the  response  of  plants  and  animals  to  these  physical  influences. 
Laboratory  work  in  the  solution  of  problems  presented  by  the  areas.  A  prerequisite 
for  all  following  courses  in  the  teaching  of  natural  science.  The  number  in  the  class 
will  be  limited  to  twenty.  Field-work,  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell,  Mr. 
Meyers. 

2.  Advanced  Natural  History. — Pedagogical  aspects  of  field,  laboratory,  and 
classroom  work.  Selected  landscape  areas  will  be  studied  as  a  unit.  Their  daily 
seasonal  and  cosmic  events  considered  dynamically.  Laboratory  work  in  the  solution 
of  problems  derived  from  a  study  of  the  soil,  climate,  plants,  and  animals.  The  whole 
is  intended  as  a  study  of  the  relation  of  natural  history  to  the  needs  of  elementary  pupils. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  outlining  separate  phases  of  the  study  for  presentation  to 
elementary  pupils.  Prerequisite:  course  i,  Department  XXVII  (Botany);  course  3, 
Department  XXII  (Zoology),  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters,  Mr. 
Meyers. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Natural  History. — Observation  of  class  work  and  prac- 
tice-teaching in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Open  to  Senior  College  students. 
Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2  or  equivalent,  and  preferably  7.  Mj.  Autumn  and 
Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell,  Mr.  Meyers. 

4.  Teaching  Botany  in  High  Schools.1 — This  course  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  following  topics:  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the  function  of  Botany  in 
secondary  education;  a  survey  of  subject-matter;  the  principles  that  determine  the 
selection,  organization,  and  use  of  botanical  materials;  outline  of  a  course;  inspection 
of  high-school  work  in  botany.  For  Senior  College  or  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring 
and  Summer  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

5.  Natural  History  for  the  Grades. — (Elementary  Natural  History).  This 
course  is  based  directly  upon  a  study  of  our  local  environment.  Visits  will  be  made  to 
different  types  of  landscape  areas  (lake  shore,  swamp,  vacant  lot,  sand  dunes,  ravines) 
located  within  easy  distance  of  the  school.  The  work  will  aim  to  identify  and  interpret 
the  materials  and  phenomena  common  to  these  areas,  and  to  discuss  the  use  of  such 
materials,  phenomena,  and  interpretation  in  teaching.  M  or  DM.  First  Term, 
Summer  Quarter.  Field  or  laboratory  work  Wed.  p.  m  and  Sat.  A.  M.  Associate 
Professor  Caldwell,  Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers. 

5A.  Natural  History  according  to  Seasonal  Aspects. — The  course  considers 
dominant  seasonal  aspects  and  activities  of  the  year,  climatic  and  landscape  changes, 
succession  of  plant  and  animal  life,  distribution,  periods  of  dormancy  and  awakening. 
Arrangement  of  succession  of  topics  for  school  year.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quar- 
ter, Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers. 

6.  Special  Field  Course. — A  class  limited  to  fifteen  students  will  spend  the 
second  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  (1909)  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  A 
careful  study  of  the  physiographic,  botanical,  and  zoological  aspects  of  the  regions  visited 
will  be  made.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  DM  or  3M.  Second  Term, 
Summer  Quarter,  Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers. 

7.  The  Organization  of  Nature-Study  in  the  Grade  Curriculum. — Purposes 
of  the  subject;  principles  of  organization;  materials  to  be  used;  study  of  type  plans  of 
organization;  reports  upon  the  above  and  related  topics.  Consult  instructor  before 
registering.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Tu.,  Th.,  Associate  Professor 
Caldwell. 


1  Course  5,  Department  of  Botany. 
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8.  Practice-Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Involves  observation  of  high- 
school  work  in  botany  or  zoology,  practice-teaching  in  one  subject,  and  a  weekly  meeting 
with  instructors  for  discussion.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters.  Associate  Professor  Caldwell.  [Not  given  in  winter  of 
1910-] 

9.  Natural  History  in  the  Elementary  Grades. — Designed  especially  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  or  grades  one  to  three.  A  study  of  the 
subject-matter  that  is  adaptable  to  these  periods  and  its  method  of  treatment.  Pre- 
requisite: course  1  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Caldwell  and  Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers. 

11.  Elementary  Botany.  1 — A  general  introduction  to  Botany,  including  the 
important  structures  of  plants  as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  functions,  the  general 
classification  of  plants,  and  the  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom.  No  credit  until  the 
work  of  the  quarter  is  complete.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Laboratory  fee,  $2 . 50. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters,  Professor  Coulter  and  Assistant;  Spring 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell  and  Assistant. 

13.  Trees  and  Commercial  Woods. — This  course  is  an  elementary  study  of 
trees,  forests,  lumbering,  and  woods.  It  includes  the  identification  of  trees  and  com- 
mercial woods;  a  study  of  tree  types,  controls  in  tree  growth,  wood  structure,  and  the 
influence  of  environment  on  growth  and  distribution.  Special  excursions  to  lumbering 
centers  and  factories.  Designed  for  special  students  in  Manual  Training,  but  open  to 
others.    M.    Winter  Quarter,  Mr.  Meyers. 

14A.  Natural  History  of  Foods. — An  investigation  of  our  common  food 
materials  with  reference  to  their  origin,  structure,  and  development,  considered  in  their 
biological  aspect.  The  methods  and  practices  by  which  man  improves  the  quality  of 
the  raw  materials.  Designed  for  special  students  in  Domestic  Science,  but  open  to 
others.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Mr.  Meyers. 

14B.  Natural  History  of  Textiles. — An  investigation  of  textile  materials  with 
reference  to  the  functions  they  perform  in  the  life  of  the  organisms  that  produce  them. 
The  course  is  designed  especially  for  special  students  in  Textiles,  but  open  to  others 
and  is  a  companion  course  to  14 A.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Mr.  Meyers. 

17.  Introduction  to  Agriculture. — An  elementary  consideration  of  (1)  the 
subject-matter  of  agriculture,  and  (2)  its  adaptation  to  school  work.  The  study  will 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  observation  of  the  school  garden,  through  laboratory  work, 
lecture,  library,  and  recitation  work.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  Professor  Davis. 

18.  Special  Topics  in  Agricultural  Education. — Supervision,  local  problems, 
experiment  station  assistance,  state  and  United  States  co-operation  and  legislation 
upon  agricultural  education.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  W.,  F.,  2:00-4:00,  Professor 
Davis. 

30.  Problems  in  Biological  Education. — This  course  considers  the  place  of 
biological  subjects  and  biological  thought  in  education,  and  directs  work  of  individual 
students  upon  special  topics  within  this  field.  For  graduate  students.  Mj  or  DMj. 
Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

CXXXI.    SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

1.  Speech,  Reading,  and  Oral  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools. — This  course 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  function  of  speech,  reading,  and  oral  reading  in  educa- 
tion; of  reading  as  an  integral  part  of  the  study  of  all  subject-matter;  also  a  survey  of 
the  reading  matter  used  throughout  the  grades;  an  examination  of  some  of  the  reading 
books  in  common  use  and  of  some  of  the  well-known  methods  of  teaching  reading; 
observation  of  work  in  the  Elementary  School;  reports  on  the  principles,  methods,  and 
devices  used  by  the  grade  teachers  and  the  reactions  of  the  children;  a  sympathetic, 
thorough  investigation  of  every  fact  observed  to  show  the  natural  way  of  the  mind  in 
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learning  to  read;  treatment  of  children  slow  to  recognize  and  function  printed  words. 
This  course  in  connection  with  courses  2  and  3,  takes  a  unified  view  of  the  literature 
used  in  the  Elementary  School — poems,  stories,  dramas,  and  prose  selections — and 
considers  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  reading  and  oral  expression.  Discussion  on  the 
value  of  dramatic  literature  for  drill  in  oral  expression;  value  of  morning  and  special 
day  exercises;  the  function  of  the  teacher  as  an  interpreter  of  literature;  the  teaching  of 
phonics.  A  study  of  English  vowels  and  consonants.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  speech  defects.  As  much  time  as  possible  will  be  given  to  practice  in  oral  reading. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  general  curricula.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn  Quar- 
ters, 9:30,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

2.  Teachers'  Course  in  Interpretative  Reading  of  Literature. — Adapted  to  the 
different  grades  in  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  high  school.  Review  of  standard 
school  readers.  Plans  for  teaching  reading  and  oral  reading.  Practice  in  oral  reading 
and  in  teaching  in  the  grades.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  General  Curricula. 
Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Flem- 
ing. 

3.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories. — Function  of  the  story  in  education 
A  study  of  folk-lore  and  comparative  mythology,  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation,  the 
writing,  telling,  and  dramatization  of  stories  for  children.  Bible  stories.  The  great 
epics,  and  other  stories  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  school.  Suggestive  lists  of  stories. 
Practice  in  adapting,  writing,  and  telling  stories.  Elective;  required  of  second-year 
special  students  and  kindergarten  students.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Spring  Quarters,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

4.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — A  study  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  dramatic  instinct.  Significance  of  children's  plays,  imitations,  imper- 
sonations, and  love  for  dramatic  performances.  The  educative  value  of  dramatic 
performances  in  the  school.  Technique  of  the  drama.  A  study  of  one  drama  from 
the  standpoint  of  construction.  Practice  in  play-writing  and  stage  management. 
Observation  in  the  Elementary  School.  Elective;  required  of  second-year  special 
students.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  3.  M.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate 
Professor  Fleming. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate,  and  Extemporaneous 
Speaking  in  the  High  School. — This  course  has  in  mind  the  training  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools.  It  takes  a  unified  view  of  the  literature  used  in  the  high  school, 
and  concerns  itself  with  the  reading  and  oral  reading  of  literature  as  an  educative 
process  and  a  method  of  study;  also  with  the  function  of  oratory,  debate,  extempo- 
raneous speaking,  and  drama  in  the  high  school.  Methods  of  teaching  these  are 
pointed  out  and  critically  studied.  Methods  of  securing  good  spoken  English  will  be 
discussed,  also  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech  defects.  As  much  time  as 
possible  will  be  devoted  to  practice  in  speech  and  oral  reading  and  to  observation  of  the 
work  in  the  High  School.  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
9:30. 

Note. — This  course  will  be  accepted  from  those  preparing  for  high-school  work  as  an  equivalent 
for  course  1.  This  course  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  courses  25  and  26,  Department  of  Political 
Economy;  with  course  6,  Department  of  Public  Speaking;  and  with  course  10,  Department  of 
Literature. 

6.  Technique,  Gesture,  Voice,  Speech. — (a)  Function  of  gymnastics  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  expression.  Practice  in  gymnastics  which  have  the  forms  of  expression. 
Exercise  for  carriage  and  bearing  of  the  body,  for  breathing,  resting,  freedom,  and 
control.  Study  of  movements  which  are  the  spontaneous  expression  of  thought  and 
feeling,  (b)  Voice — Voice  in  speech  and  song.  Comparative  ranges,  concentration  of 
tone  and  speech  melody,  and  influence  of  the  inflections  of  the  speaking  voice  on 
dramatic  singing.  Training  the  ear  to  distinguish  voice  quality.  A  study  of  children's 
voices.  Care  and  management  of  children's  voices,  (c)  Speech — Standard  English. 
How  determined.  Training  the  ear  to  recognize  speech  qualities.  Training  the  speech 
organs.  Formations  of  vowels;  articulation  of  consonants.  A  study  of  the  cause  of 
speech  defects.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech  defects.  Elective;  required  of 
second-year  special  students  and  of  special  students  in  Music.    As  much  time  as 
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possible  will  be  given  to  the  oral  reading  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  M.  Winter 
Quarter,  11:00. 

7.  Oral  Reading  for  Teachers. — Mj.    Winter  Quarter.    [Not  given  in  19 10.] 

Note. — For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  departmental  announcements  of  the  Colleges 

and  Graduate  Schools. 

CXXXII.    HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1 .  General  Hygiene. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is :  First,  to  give  the  students 
such  a  knowledge  of  their  physical  constitution  and  the  methods  of  caring  for  it  as  will 
enable  them  to  preserve  health  and  to  promote  working  efficiency.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  relations  between  hygiene  and  the  fundamentals  of  physiology  and 
anatomy.  Second,  to  consider  in  some  detail  those  factors  in  school  life  and  its  environ- 
ment that  are  most  potent  in  affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  the  school  child.  Medical 
supervision,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  school  furniture,  and  physical  exercise — its 
relation  to  bodily  function  and  health  and  its  adaptation  to  the  school  curriculum. 
Winter  Quarter,  M.,  W.,  and  F.,  8:30,  and  Tu.,  2:00,  Dr.  Raycroft  and  Dr.  Norris. 

This  course  may  be  taken  on  the  first  three  days  as  a  non-credit  course.  By  adding 
the  fourth  period  it  may  be  taken  as  a  major. 

2B.  Games  and  Dancing. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  kindergarten 
teachers  and  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  It  consists  of  representative  plays,  gym- 
nastic games,  dancing  games,  folk  dances,  and  gymnastic  dancing.  M.  First  Term, 
Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Wentworth  and  Miss  Hoxie. 

05.  Elementary  Gymnastics. — The  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  aid  in 
conserving  the  health  of  the  student  and  to  afford  her  a  knowledge  of  physical  activity 
which  she  may  always  use  with  benefit  to  herself.  Secondarily,  observation  of  the 
methods  used  in  arranging  and  presenting  the  lessons  and  grading  them  from  day  to 
day  will  help  the  student  to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  the  elements  which  are  essential 
for  effective  work  in  physical  education.  The  course  includes  floor  work,  marching 
and  running,  apparatus  work,  gymnastic  dancing,  and  games.  In  suitable  weather 
the  game  work  will  be  carried  on  out-of-doors.  A  period  of  swimming  Saturday 
forenoon  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  afternoon  periods  by  consultation  with  the 
instructor.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00,  Dr.  Norris. 

06.  General  Gymnastics. — This  course  has  the  same  objects  in  view  and  the 
same  general  plan  as  are  found  in  Physical  Education  05,  but  the  work  is  more  advanced 
in  its  demands  on  strength,  co-ordination,  and  endurance.  It  is  planned  for  students 
who  have  already  had  course  05,  or  its  equivalent.  A  period  of  swimming,  Saturday 
forenoon,  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  afternoon  periods  by  consultation  with 
the  instructor.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00,  Dr.  Norris. 

Note. — For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  the  departmental  announcements  of  the  Col- 
leges and  Graduate  Schools. 

CLVII.  LIBRARY 

1.  Elementary  Bibliography. — The  organization  of  a  library,  the  principles 
of  cataloguing,  classifying,  arrangement  of  books  on  the  shelves,  systems  of  charging 
books  to  readers  will  be  outlined  in  so  far  as  it  will  enable  readers  to  become  more 
intelligent  users  of  libraries.  Kroeger's  Guide  to  Reference  Books  will  be  used  as  a 
text  in  the  comparison  of  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  general  reference  books, 
supplemented  by  bibliographies  on  education  and  children's  literature.  The  admin- 
istration of  school  libraries,  the  relation  of  public  libraries  to  public  schools,  the  work 
with  children  and  teachers  as  it  is  carried  on  by  public  libraries  in  cities  and  towns, 
the  provisions  made  by  states  for  rural  districts,  and  the  work  done  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  Library  will  be  summarized.  This  course  will  be  planned  with 
special  reference  to  teachers,  to  those  interested  in  supplementary  reading  as  it  is 
related  to  courses  of  study,  to  the  selection  of  children's  books,  and  to  recent  peda- 
gogical literature.    M.    First  Term,  Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters,  Miss  Warren. 
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KINDERGARTEN 

The  work  offered  in  the  Curricula  of  Kindergarten  Education  is  intended  to 
fit  kindergartners  for  positions  in  public  and  private  schools.  The  aim  is  to  give 
students  a  thorough  technical  training  in  problems  that  are  especially  presented  to 
teachers  of  children  in  the  play  period  of  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them 
a  broad  foundation  in  general  principles  of  education,  and  an  insight  into  the 
significance  and  organization  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  School  also  offers  opportunities  for  advanced  study  to  kindergartners 
of  previous  training  and  experience  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  advanced  work 
and  positions  of  responsibility.  The  attention  of  such  students  is  called  to  the 
courses  in  Psychology  and  Education,  in  Sociology,  in  the  Manual  Arts  and  in 
Kindergarten  Education. 

KINDERGARTEN 

31.  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum. — A  study  in  fundamental  laws  of  growths 
and  of  consequent  adaptations  of  material  and  method  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Ele- 
mentary School.  Topics  discussed:  Sensory  and  motor  reaction,  imagery  and  control, 
imitation  and  play,  investigation  and  experiment,  controlling  motives  in  work  and  play, 
speech  and  reading,  transformation  of  impulses  to  interests,  transitional  steps  from 
play  to  work,  the  individual  and  the  group,  socialization  of  school  life.  Definite 
observations  will  be  made  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  in  hours  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  Baldwin,  Story  of  the  Mind,  Dewey,  School  and  Society,  and  Tanner, 
The  Child,  will  be  among  the  books  used.  For  first -year  students  in  the  kindergarten 
course.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Miss  Payne. 

3 1  A.  Mental  Development  in  Infancy  and  Early  Childhood. — This  course 
makes  a  beginning  in  the  systematic  study  of  processes  in  growth.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed will  include:  impulsive,  reflex,  and  instinctive  activities,  sensory  and  motor 
reaction,  imagery  and  control,  imitation,  play,  speech,  investigation,  and  experiment; 
the  logical  element  in  thought  and  action;  co-operative  tendencies,  influence  of  group 
life.  The  reading  for  the  course  will  be  from  Tanner,  The  Child;  King,  Psychology 
of  Child  Development;  Oppenheiin,  The  Development  of  the  Child;  Baldwin,  Mental 
Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race;  Groos,  Play  of  Man.  Prerequisite:  Intro- 
ductory Psychology.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Payne.  [Not  given 
in  1909.] 

32.  Kindergarten  Technics. — Educational  principles  governing  the  selection 
and  uses  of  materials  for  construction,  building,  and  modeling.  The  kindergarten 
gifts  and  occupations,  the  theories  on  which  they  were  planned,  adaptations  and 
modifications.  Practice  in  the  manipulation  of  materials,  planning  and  presentation 
of  plays  for  class  criticism.  For  first-year  students.  Required.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  Miss  Temple. 

32 A.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice  (Elementary). — This  course  is 
intended  for  those  who  are  beginning  their  preparation  for  kindergarten  teaching  and 
for  primary  teachers.  It  includes  a  study  of  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to 
work,  group  work,  detailed  practical  work  in  the  organization  of  dramatic  plays, 
rhythmic,  round,  and  competitive  games;  and  in  construction,  occupations,  building, 
designing,  and  modeling.    M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Payne. 

33.  Principles  and  Method  in  the  Kindergarten. — Observation  of  teaching, 
daily  records,  and  analysis  of  work  observed.  Preparation  of  plans,  teaching,  criticism. 
Organization  of  group  games  and  social  plays,  and  occupations.  Three  hours  daily 
in  the  kindergarten;  two  hours'  class  work.  DMj.  Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Payne. 
Miss  Allen,  and  Miss  Temple.    Repeated  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 
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34.  Theory  and  Practice. — A  continuation  of  course  33,  with  emphasis  on 
the  study  of  individual  children.  Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  three  hours  daily, 
preparation  of  written  plans,  criticism.  Each  student  will  be  responsible  for  a  group 
of  children,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times. 
Individual  work  in  construction,  design,  games,  nature-study,  and  stories.  For  second- 
year  students.  Prerequisites:  Education  courses  32,  33.  Required.  DMj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  Miss  Payne,  Miss  Allen,  and  Miss  Temple. 

35.  Froebel's  Educational  Theories. — A  study  of  Froebel's  writings:  The 

Education  of  Man,  The  Mother  Play  Book,  and  the  Pedagogics.  Comparison  with 
modern  educational  theory,  and  with  child-study.  Selection  of  general  principles  of 
growth  and  education  from  his  fundamental  philosophy,  and  differentiation  of  principles 
especially  applicable  to  early  childhood.  For  second-year  students.  May  be 
taken  with  Practice-Teaching.  Required.  Mj,  DMj.  Winter  Quarter,  Miss 
Payne. 

36.  FroebePs  Philosophy  of  Education. — A  comparative  study  of  the  edu- 
cational theories  of  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  and  Herbart,  the  relation  of  their  views  to  the 
philosophy  of  their  time,  and  their  influence  upon  the  present.  Modern  theories  of 
education.  Analysis  of  the  Froebellian  principles  of  symbolism,  sequence,  schools 
of  handwork.  Modifications  that  follow  upon  the  more  recent  scientific  psychology. 
Sensori-motor  adjustments,  imagery  and  control,  co-operation  and  group  play,  interest, 
and  will.    M.    Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters,  Miss  Payne. 

37.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Programme. — A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  a  continuous  plan  of  work  and  play.  Physiological  conditions  con- 
trolling periods  of  occupation,  fatigue,  exercise,  nutrition.  Psychological  conditions, 
growth  stages,  dominant  interests.  Relation  between  the  practical  and  the  ideal, 
social  influences  and  reactions.  Force  of  environmental  conditions  in  determining 
selection.  Relation  of  the  various  modes  of  interpretation,  story,  song,  graphic  expres- 
sion, building  and  making.  Relation  between  experience,  assimilation,  and  expression 
for  control,  for  interpretation.  Comparative  study  of  controlling  principles  in  various 
typical  programmes.  M.  Winter  Quarter  and  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss 
Payne. 

038.  Kindergarten  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative 
plays,  folk  or  traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms 
with  reference  to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  value.  Classi- 
fication of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection  and  adapta- 
tion for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  M  or  non-credit.  Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters, 
Miss  Temple. 

39 A.  Theory  and  Practice. — Observation  in  the  kindergarten,  preparation 
of  plans,  criticism,  and  teaching  under  supervision.  Two  hours  daily  work  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  two  hours  critic  meeting.  For  students  who  have  bad  experience  in 
teaching.  Only  those  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who  are  taking  other  courses  in 
Education.    DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Allen. 

40.  History  and  Development  of  the  Kindergarten. — This  course  is  designed 
for  students  of  education  who  are  interested  in  problems  of  method,  organization,  and 
supervision.  Technical  kindergarten  training  is  not  a  prerequisite,  but  experience  in 
teaching  is  essential.  The  first  part  of  the  course  deals  with  Froebel's  educational 
philosophy,  and  its  place  in  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  his  time.  A  comparison  is 
made  of  his  educational  principles  with  controlling  theories  in  modern  education.  The 
second  part  deals  with  kindergarten  procedure,  first,  as  developed  by  Froebel,  and 
second  as  modified  by  the  results  of  later  educational  experiments  and  by  the  findings  of 
modern  psychology.  A  study  is  made  of  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  elementary 
education,  with  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  fundamental  principles  and  the  differentiation 
and  continuity  of  method.  The  course  closes  with  a  survey  of  the  present  status  of 
the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  school  system.  For  graduate  students.  DM. 
Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Payne. 
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041.  Design  Applied  to  Kindergarten  Problems. — (See  Graphic  Art  01  A.) 
For  first -year  students.  Required.  M  or  non-credit.  Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Payne 
and  Miss  Raymond. 

042.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten. — (See  Music  08.)  Required  or  non- 
credit    Miss  Payne. 

CLI.  MUSIC 

X,  2,  3.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School  Music. — Songs  of  Mozart,  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Taubert,  Reinecke,  and  the  best  masters  of  the  Eng- 
lish school.  The  folk-song.  Songs  for  kindergarten  and  school.  Unison  and  part 
song.  Breathing,  voice  culture,  speech  in  singing.  Attack,  intonation.  Criticism 
of  instrumental  music  fitted  for  schools.  Practice  in  reading;  analysis  and  writing. 
Methods  of  teaching.  A  continuous  course  covering  three  quarters.  For  first-year 
students.  Open  only  to  students  in  training  as  special  teachers  of  music,  or  to  others 
who  have  had  considerable  training.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  individual  instruction 
in  singing  and  ability  to  read  music  at  sight.  1,  £Mj,  Autumn  Quarter;  2,  £Mj, 
Winter  Quarter;  3,  $Mj,  Spring  Quarter,  Til,  F.,  12:00,  Miss  Eleanor 
Smith. 

4,  5,  6.  Music  Adapted  to  Common  Schools. — (A  continuation  of  courses 
1,  2,  3.)  A  course  for  supervisors  and  special  music  teachers,  and  open  only  to  those 
who  can  satisfy  prerequisite  demands.  For  second-year  students.  Advanced  students 
and  experienced  teachers  of  music  will  be  received  into  second-year  classes.  4,  £Mj, 
Autumn  Quarter;  5,  £Mj,  Winter  Quarter;  6,  £Mj,  Spring  Quarter,  Miss 
Eleanor  Smith. 

7.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School  Music. — (For  special  teachers  of  music.) 
Tone-production.  Reading  and  writing  of  music.  The  unison  song  and  the  part  song. 
Study  of  scales  and  intervals.  The  piano  in  the  school  room.  Basis  of  selection  of 
rhythmic  pieces.  Song  material.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  11:30,  Miss 
MacGowan;  Continued,  Second  Term,  M.,  11:30,  Miss  Reilly. 

8.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School. — The  child's  voice.  Ear 
training.  Rhythm.  Reading  and  writing.  Writing  of  melodies.  Music  material. 
Interpretation.  Composition  by  children  of  original  melodies.  Prerequisite:  ability 
to  sing  in  time  and  tune,  and  to  read  simple  music.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
9:00,  Miss  MacGowan.    Repeated,  Second  Term,  M.,  9:00,  Miss  Reilly. 

08,  09.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — Vocal  culture;  Breath- 
ing, song  interpretation.  Kindergarten  songs  and  games.  Basis  for  selection  of  songs. 
Ear  training.  Criticism  of  instrumental  music  suitable  to  kindergarten  and  school. 
Preparation  for  note  reading.  First  steps  in  reading  and  writing  of  notes.  Composi- 
tion of  melodies.  These  courses  may  be  taken  as  JMj  by  special  arrangement.  Pre- 
requisite: See  prerequisites  for  8.  08,  Non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter,  1 1 : 00.  09,  Non- 
credit,  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

on,  012.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  (Second  Year). — 
Special  study  of  songs  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Vocal  culture.  Song 
interpretation.  Ear  training.  Reading,  writing.  Introduction  of  part  singing. 
Methods  of  teaching.  These  courses  may  be  taken  as  £Mj  by  special  arrangement. 
011,  Non-credit,  Winter  Quarter.  012,  Non-credit,  Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Eleanor 
Smith. 

013,  014.  General  Course  in  Singing. — Study  of  scales  and  intervals.  The 
major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales  analyzed  and  sung.  Intervals  of  these  scales.  The 
triads.  Triads  of  the  scales.  Seventh  chords.  Songs  of  the  seasons.  Unison  and 
part  songs.  Reading  and  writing.  Vocal  culture.  Breathing.  Speech  in  singing. 
Criticism  of  school  music.  Composition  of  melodies.  These  courses  are  compulsory 
for  all  students  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum.  Prerequisite:  see  prerequisites  for 
course  8.  013,  Non-credit,  Autumn  Quarter,  2:00;  014,  Non-credit,  Spring  Quarter, 
2:00,  Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 
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15.  Music  for  Intermediate  Grades. — Technical  work  in  reading  and  writing 
of  music.  Voice  culture.  Study  of  major  and  minor  scale.  Song  interpretation. 
Prerequisite:  see  prerequisites  for  course  8.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
10:30,  Miss  MacGowan;  M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Miss 
Reilly. 

21.  History  of  Music. — Music  of  ancient  nations.  Music  of  early  Christian 
church.  The  folk-song.  Rise  of  polyphony.  Old  French  school  and  school  of  the 
Netherlands.  For  first-year  students.  £Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Miss  Gertrude 
Smith. 

22.  History  of  Music. — Luther  and  music  of  the  Protestant  church.  Early 
Italian  and  French  opera.  Rise  of  the  oratorio.  Development  of  instrumental  music. 
Epoch  of  genius  in  German  music:  Bach  and  Handel.  For  first-year  students.  Pre- 
requisite: course  21.    £Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

23.  History  of  Music. — Epoch  of  genius  in  German  music:  Gluck,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven.  Rise  of  Romantic  school:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin.  The 
opera  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Modern  French  school.  Modern 
German  school:  Wagner  and  Brahms.  For  first -year  students.  Prerequisite:  course 
21  and  22.    £Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

24.  25,  26.  Harmony  (First  Year). — Ear-training,  writing  of  melodies.  Scales, 
intervals,  triads,  and  chords.  Chord  connection.  Chords  of  the  seventh  and  ninth. 
Suspension.  Modulation.  Harmonization  of  the  choral.  Continuous  course. 
Students  should  enter  in  the  Autumn  Quarter.  Required  of  first -year  music  students. 
Open  to  others  thoroughly  trained  in  Singing  or  the  Piano.  24,  ^Mj,  Autumn  Quarter, 
9:30;  25,  £Mj,  Winter  Quarter,  9:30;  26,  $Mj,  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Smith. 

28,  29,  30.  Harmony  (Second  Year). — Analysis  of  four-part  music.  Writing 
of  harmonies  from  dictation.  Harmonizing  of  melodies  at  the  piano.  Composition 
of  songs.  Continuous  course.  Students  should  enter  in  the  Autumn  Quarter.  Re- 
quired of  second-year  music  students.  Open  to  others  thoroughly  trained  in  Singing 
or  the  Piano.  28,  £Mj,  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00;  29,  £Mj.,  Winter  Quarter,  11:00; 
30,  £Mj,  Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

31.  Piano. — Open  only  to  students  in  the  Music  Department.    To  others 

by  special  arrangement.    Mj.    All  quarters,  Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

32>  33>  34*  Analysis  of  Typical  Musical  Forms. — Development  of  form: 
the  canon,  fugue,  suite,  symphony,  sonata,  opera,  oratorio,  song.  An  illustrated  course. 
For  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  History  of  Music.  Required  of  music 
students,  but  open  to  others  thoroughly  trained  in  Singing  or  the  Piano.  Continuous 
course.  Students  should  register  in  the  Autumn  Quarter.  32,  £Mj,  Autumn  Quar- 
ter; 33,  £Mj,  Winter  Quarter,  34,  £Mj,  Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

CLII.    GRAPHIC  ART 

1.  Design. — Theory  and  practice  of  design  as  related  to  education.  The 
subject  is  considered  (a)  as  to  its  educational  value;  (b)  in  its  relation  to  the  curriculum; 
(c)  as  to  method.  The  technical  work  includes  creative  exercises  illustrating  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  design,  supplemented  by  study  of  masterpieces.  For  students  in 
Arts  and  Technology.  Also  required  of  all  students  in  general  course.  Mj.  Every 
quarter.  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.  2:00-4:00.  M.  Either  term,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss 
Cushman. 

2.  Design:  Mechanical. — Note:    During  the  year  1908-9  this  subject  will 

be  given  in  the  High  School. 

3.  Design. — Consideration  of  Historic  Ornament  from  the  point  of  view  of 
appreciation  and  with  especial  reference  to  its  relation  to  the  curricula  of  secondary 
schools;  creative  exercises  in  design  with  material  derived  from  the  decorative  arts 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods.  For 
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students  in  Arts  and  Technology.  Prerequisite:  course  r.  M.  First  Term,  Summer 
Quarter,  Miss  Putnam;  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-4:00,  Miss 
Raymond. 

3 A.  Design. — A  course  corresponding  to  3  but  with  the  subject-matter 
derived  from  the  decorative  arts  of  the  Orient.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-4:00,  Miss  Raymond. 

4.  Design. — The  application  of  the  principles  of  design  to  pattern-making  for 
the  manual  arts,  with  consideration  of  the  limits  imposed  upon  decoration  by  struc- 
tural necessities,  material,  tools,  and  workmanship.  Prerequisite:  Design  1,  and  an 
applied  art,  iMj.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-4:00,  Miss 
Raymond. 

8.  Design  Applied  to  the  House. — The  furnishing  of  model  interiors,  with 
consideration  of  the  relation  between  aesthetic  and  economic  values.  Elective.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:30-10:30,  Miss  Raymond. 

8 A.  Design. — More  specific  application  of  principles  to  the  designing  of  details 
in  domestic  architecture  and  furnishing.  Pedagogically  this  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  adaptation  of  this  subject-matter  to  the  social  needs  and  the  varied  environment 
of  the  public  schools.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8:30-10:30,  Miss  Raymond. 

g.  Design  Applied  to  the  House. — Historic  study  of  the  house  as  it  illustrates 
the  structural  basis  of  decoration  and  furnishing.  Technical  problems  in  proportion 
and  color  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  materials  of  house  furnishing.  Mj.  Elec- 
tive.   Spring  Quarter,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  8-30-10:30,  Miss  Raymond. 

Note. — £Mj  in  course  9  is  required  of  first-year  students  in  the  Department  of  Household  Adminis- 
tration.   Thus  taken  it  forms  part  of  CVI.  A 7,  Evolution  of  the  House. 

12.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  pedagogy  of  art  in  elementary  education,  with  a  study  of  landscape,  plant  and 
animal  forms,  and  the  human  figure.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  grade 
teachers.  M.  First  Term,  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  10:30-12:30.  Repeated  First  Term, 
1:30-3:30.  Repeated  Second  Term.  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  Summer  Quarter,  Miss 
Troy. 

14.  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
pedagogy  of  art  in  elementary  education,  with  a  study  of  landscape,  plant  and  animal 
forms.  For  students  in  Arts  and  Technology.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  Th., 
F.,  11:00-1:00. 

15.  Continuation  of  Course  14. — This  course  will  include  the  drawing  of  the 
human  figure.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  composition  and  design  as  a 
means  of  bringing  to  consciousness  fundamental  aesthetic  principles.  For  students  in 
Arts  and  Technology.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  Miss  Cushman. 

16.  Continuation  of  Course  15. — With  especial  study  of  color.  For  students 
in  Arts  and  Technology.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Note. — Individual  adaptations  will  be  made  in  these  courses  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  who  may  wish 
to  follow  special  lines  of  work,  such  as  interior  decorating,  illustrating,  etc.;  or  who  may  wish  to  make  up 
prerequisites  for  admission  to  other  courses. 

17.  Landscape. — A  field  study  of  the  principles  of  perspective  and  of  the 
pictorial  expression  of  the  typical  out-of-door  material  that  is  involved  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  school.  Prerequisite:  course  14  or  1,  or  equivalent.  First  Term,  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00-10:00. 

19.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruction. — Two  hours  in  Theory.  Two 
hours  of  Practice-Teaching.  This  is  one  of  the  courses  in  special  education  required  of 
students  in  Applied  Design  and  Drawing  and  Painting.  M.  First  Term,  Summer 
Quarter;  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  Miss  Cushman. 
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20.  Practice  in  Teaching  of  Art. — This  is  one  of  the  courses  in  special  educa- 
tion required  of  students  in  Applied  Design  and  Drawing  and  Painting.  Period  5  hrs. 
per  week.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor.  Prerequisite:  course  19.  See 
statement  concerning  practice-teaching  on  p.  10.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  repeated  in 
Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Cushman 

FOR  STUDENTS  IN  GENERAL  COURSE  LEADING  TO  CERTIFICATE 

01.  Design. — Required;  first  year-students.  Autumn  Quarter,  Th.,  2:00- 
5 : 00,  Miss  Cushman  and  Miss  Raymond. 

014.  Drawing  and  Painting. — Theory  and  practice  of  expression  in  Drawing 
and  Painting.  Discussion  of  pedagogy  of  fine  arts  in  elementary  education,  with 
practice  in  pictorial  expression  of  related  subject-matter.  Required;  first -year  students. 
Spring  Quarter,  Th.,  2:00-5:00. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSE 

01.  Design. — See  above. 

01  A.  Design  Applied  to  Special  Problems  of  the  Kindergarten. — Required. 

,  Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Raymond  and  Miss  Payne. 

014.  Drawing  and  Painting. — See  above. 

CLIII.  TEXTILES 

01.  Textiles. — General  view  of  the  course  of  study  in  Textiles.  Laboratory 
work  in  the  simplest  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  basketry,  and  needlework  for  illus- 
tration of  the  types  of  work  done  throughout  the  different  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.    Laboratory  fee,  $1 . 50.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Mitchell. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Textiles. — Clothing,  materials  and  processes  studied  from 
the  point  of  view  of  teaching.  Dress  and  household  fabrics  considered  in  relation  to 
different  standards  of  living.  Selection,  use,  and  care  of  typical  fabrics.  Shopping. 
History  of  the  invention  and  evolution  of  textile  machinery.  Laboratory  work  in  the 
fundamental  textile  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  basketry,  dyeing,  and  block-printing. 
Industrial  excursions.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter 
Quarters,  Miss  Mitchell  and  Miss  Sims. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Textiles. — Continuation  of  course  1.  Further  study  of 
the  textile  arts,  including  use  of  the  Swedish  loom,  warping,  beaming,  drawing-in,  and 
pattern  making.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters, 
Miss  Mitchell  and  Miss  Sims. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Textiles  (Advanced). — A  course  designed  for  supervisors 
of  household  art.  Advanced  laboratory  work  in  dyeing,  weaving,  decorative  needle- 
work, and  applique.  Use  of  the  Jacquard  loom.  History  of  textile  design.  Study  of 
rugs,  lace,  brocades,  embroideries,  and  historic  fabrics.  Courses  of  study  in  textiles 
clothing,  and  their  relation  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters,  Miss  Mitchell  and  Miss  Sims. 

4.  Craft  Course. — Individual  problems  chosen  from  laboratory  work  offered 
in  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters,  Miss  Mitchell  and  Miss  Sims. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  Sewing. — The  history  of  the  development  of  sewing 
processes.  The  relation  of  these  processes  to  fabrics  and  their  uses.  History  of 
costume.  The  application  of  design  to  dress.  Laboratory  work  in  the  designing, 
drafting,  and  making  of  women's  clothing.  Prerequisite:  Textiles  1  and  a  knowledge 
of  plain  sewing.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters,  Miss 
Mitchell  and  Miss  Babb. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  Sewing. — Continuation  of  course  10.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1.    Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters,  Miss  Mitchell  and  Miss  Babb. 
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12.  The  Teaching  of  Sewing. — Principles  of  sewing  applied  to  millinery. 
The  adaptation  of  forms  and  colors  to  individual  needs.  Study  of  pictures  and  models. 
Taste  and  its  relation  to  fashion.  The  ethics  of  shopping.  Laboratory  work  in  the 
making  of  women's  and  children's  hats.  Prerequisite:  Textiles  I.  Laboratory  fee, 
$i.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Babb  and  Miss  Sims. 

CLIV.    PLASTIC  ART 

1.  Pottery. — Study  and  appreciation  of  form  through  building  and  decora- 
tion. Consideration  of  methods  of  adaptation  of  these  materials  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Mj.    All  quarters. 

2.  Pottery  (Continued). — Continuation  of  course  1,  with  emphasis  on  the  chem- 
istry and  application  of  glazes.  Prerequisite:  course  1  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.    Mj.    All  quarters. 

01.  Pottery. — A  brief  study  of  form  through  building  and  decoration  and 
of  methods  of  adaptation  of  these  materials  to  elementary  schools.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1 . 50.    Not  reckoned  in  majors.    Spring  Quarter. 

3.  Modeling. — A  study  of  the  technical  processes  of  modeling  in  the  round 
and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.  The  subject-matter  is  derived  from  the  elementary 
school  curricula  and  includes  a  study  of  animal  and  plant  forms  and  the  human  figure. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Mj.    All  quarters,  Miss  Hollister. 

4.  Modeling  (Continued). — A  continuation  of  course  3,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problems  under  consideration.  Prerequisite:  course  3 
or  its  equivalent.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Mj.    All  quarters,  Miss  Hollister. 

03.  Modeling. — A  condensed  study  of  the  problems  included  in  course  3. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1 .  qo.    Not  reckoned  in  majors.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Hollister. 

CLV.  WOODWORKING 

Organized  excursions  to  lumber  yards,  to  the  Pullman  car  shops,  to  representative 
furniture  stores,  and  to  other  places  of  special  interest,  are  an  integral  part  of  all  courses 
in  woodwork.    (See  Natural  History,  course  13.) 

x.  Constructive  Work  for  Teachers. — This  course  includes  whittling  and 
primary  woodwork,  together  with  various  other  crafts,  such  as  construction  in  paper 
and  cardboard,  that  may  be  given  with  small  equipment  or  in  ungraded  schools.  In 
addition  to  general  outlines  there  will  be  consideration  of  plans  to  meet  such  special 
problems  as  may  be  presented  by  the  class.  It  is  suggested  that  one  or  more  of  the 
following  courses  be  combined  with  this:  History  for  Primary  Grades;  Elementary 
Modeling;  Problems  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  10:30-12:30,  Miss  Butler. 

01.  Course  in  Woodworking. — Non-credit.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  Autumn 
Quarter,  W.,  2:00-5:00,  Miss  Butler. 

3.  Course  in  Woodworking. — General  course  covering  ten  hours  a  week. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  woodworking  tools 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  aim  and  principles  of  manual  training.  The  course 
likewise  includes  a  general  idea  of  the  theory  of  teaching  manual  training.  It  will 
include  the  principles  of  mechanical  drawing  as  applied  to  manual  training.  This  is 
a  general  course  covering  in  briefer  form  the  work  outlined  in  course  5.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  2:00-4:00,  8:00- 
10:00,  Miss  Butler. 

4.  Decorative  Design  as  Applied  to  Wood. — Woodcarving,  inlay,  and  other 
methods  of  ornamentation.  Consideration  of  the  place  of  this  work  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Prerequisite:  Modeling,  course  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Butler. 
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5.  Special  Course  in  Woodworking. — Care  and  use  of  tools;  carpentry, 
cabinet-making;  veneering;  carving;  treatment  and  finish  of  wood;  processes  of  lum- 
bering and  seasoning  wood;  basis  of  selecting  wood;  freehand  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing; planning  of  manual-training  equipments  for  different  grades  and  under  varying 
conditions;  the  theory  of  teaching  manual  training;  the  history  of  manual  training, 
including  a  study  of  the  various  European  systems  and  of  the  various  forms  of  manual 
training  in  the  United  States,  illustrated  by  models  and  drawing?  from  each  system- 
constructive  design  and  decoration  as  applied  to  woodwork;  the  significance  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  movement,  illustrated  especially  by  the  work  of  American  centers.  This 
course  is  designed  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  or  supervise  manual  training  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  For  those  who  enter  upon  this  course  as  beginners  three 
quarters  will  be  necessary  for  its  completion.  Equivalents  for  any  portion  of  the  work 
indicated  will  be  accepted,  and  in  such  cases  the  course  can  be  completed  in  propor- 
tionally shorter  periods.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30-3:30;  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  11:00-1:00,  Miss  Langley. 

6.  Cabinet-making  and  Turning. — This  course  aims  to  give  skill  in  the  use 
of  hand  and  machine  woodworking  tools.  A  series  of  constructive  problems  in  cabinet- 
making  and  turning  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  outlines  and  courses  of 
study  suitable  for  secondary  schools  where  machinery  is  used.  There  will  also  be  dis- 
cussion of  the  planning  of  an  equipment  for  such  schools,  and  of  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  modern  machinery.  Joinery  will  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
constructive  value.  Wood  will  also  be  considered  as  to  treatment  and  finish,  processes 
of  lumbering  and  seasoning,  and  kinds  of  wood  appropriate  for  various  uses.  This 
course  is  given  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  high-school  teachers  of  woodwork.  It 
may  be  adjusted,  however,  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  high-school  students,  in  con- 
ference with  the  instructor.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter.    [Not  given  in  1909.] 

8.  Turning  and  Pattern-making. — This  course  will  develop  the  relation  of 
pattern-making  to  foundry  and  machine-shop  practice.  Different  ways  of  making  the 
same  pattern  will  be  considered  in  order  to  show  the  best  methods  of  parting,  drawing 
and  setting  core  prints.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00-10:00.  [Not  given  in 
1909.] 

10.  Teachers'  Course  in  Manual  Training. — Discussion  of  the  curricula  of 
elementary  and  of  secondary  schools  based  on  (a)  experience  in  teaching,  (b)  visits  to 
schools,  (c)  published  courses  of  study.  With  this  study  as  a  background  general 
courses  in  woodworking  will  be  prepared  by  the  individual  students  and  discussed 
by  the  class  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adaptability  of  these  courses  to  the  curricula 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  There  will  be  a  brief  consideration  of  the  rural 
schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  value  of  the  handicrafts.  Discussion  of 
the  relation  of  vocational  training  to  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Emphasis 
is  put  on  the  planning  and  the  purchasing  of  manual-training  equipments.  The  shop- 
work  is  in  the  main  a  practical  working-out  of  the  theories  evolved  in  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  3  and  5  or  their  equivalents.  For  Senior  College  students.  Open 
to  graduates.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  lectures:  Tu.  and  Th.,  10:30-11:30;  shop, 
4  hours  a  week.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor.  Winter  Quarter,  lectures: 
9:30-10:30;  shop,  hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Langley. 

12.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Manual  Training. — This  course  is 
required  of  all  students  working  toward  the  certificate  in  Woodworking.  Prerequisite: 
courses  3  and  5  or  their  equivalents.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mj.    All  quarters,  Miss  Butler  or  Miss  Langley. 

14.  History  of  Furniture. — Eight  hours  a  week.  Four  hours  in  the  work- 
room and  four  hours  in  recitation.  The  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the  classroom  is 
French  and  English  furniture  from  the  period  of  Louis  XIII  to  the  end  of  the  Georgian 
period.  There  will  be  discussion  also  of  such  topics  as  the  following:  Kinds  of  wood 
appropriate  for  various  uses;  preservation  and  treatment  of  wood  in  floors,  interior 
woodwork,  and  furniture;  principles  of  construction  in  furniture,  with  emphasis  on 
simplicity,  proportion,  beauty  of  line,  and  adaptation  to  environment.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter.    [Not  given  in  1910.] 
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*2  2A.  Constructive  Drawing  for  Teachers. — A  course  introducing  the  basic 
principles  of  geometrical  constructions,  orthographic  projection,  isometric  and  cabinet 
projections,  and  parallel  and  angular  perspective,  for  the  use  of  instructors  in  manual 
training  in  the  illustration  of  their  lectures,  or  in  the  training  of  their  pupils  in  the  use  of 
illustrative  sketches  to  accompany  their  work.  Mj  or  M.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30- 
3:30,  Mr.  Givens. 

*22.  Constructive  Drawing  (Advanced). — Technical  course.  Geometric  con- 
struction, constructive  projection,  isometric  and  cabinet  projection.  Mj  or  M. 
Either  term.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Givens. 

CLV.    A.  IRON-WORKING 

*I94.  Molding  and  Casting. — Molding  from  patterns  of  various  materials; 
casting  in  white  metal,  aluminum,  brass,  bronze,  and  iron,  including  the  molding  and 
casting  of  plaques  and  other  articles  of  interior  decoration;  core-making,  -baking,  and 
-setting.  This  course  may  be  taken  as  either  major  or  minor.  Hours  to  be  arranged 
with  the  instructor.    Mr.  Richards. 

*io,5.  Forge-Work. — Exercise  work  on  tongs,  chains,  rings,  hooks,  ladles,  bolts, 
brackets,  etc.  Forging  and  tempering  of  lathe,  machine-shop,  and  forge-shop  tools. 
Work  in  welding  of  iron  and  steel.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  in  bending  and 
forging  done  in  the  shop,  calculations  and  sketches  will  be  made  for  large  machine 
forgings  and  shops  visited  where  such  work  is  being  made.  Talks  on  metallurgy  of 
iron  and  steel  and  manufacturing  processes.  Exercise  work  and  talks  on  brazing, 
case  hardening,  and  tempering.    Mr.  Richards. 

*ig6.  Machine- Work. — The  range  of  work  offered  includes  that  given  by  first- 
class  technical  schools,  but  the  teaching  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  attainments 
of  individual  pupils.  As  far  as  possible,  parts  of  actual  machines  illustrating  the 
various  principles  involved  will  be  constructed.  There  will  be  excursions  to  various 
places  of  interest.  Practice-work  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
machine  construction;  chipping,  filing,  scraping,  turning  between  centers,  chucking, 
face-plate  work,  drilling,  boring,  reaming,  tapping,  screw-cutting,  milling,  and  grind- 
ing.   Mj  or  M.    Either  term,  10:30-12:30,  Mr.  Givens. 

CLVI.  METAL-WORKING 

1.  Metal- working :  Industrial  Development  (Elementary). — A  course  in 
shaping  and  hammering  from  sheet-metal,  copper,  and  brass,  articles  of  social  use, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  three  points:  (1)  The  relation  of  the  craft  to  general  indus- 
trial development.  (2)  The  manner  of  obtaining  and  preparing  metals  for  use.  (3) 
The  artistic  side  of  simple  decoration  and  construction  of  the  articles  made.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  give  not  only  some  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  materials 
but  an  understanding  of  the  pedagogical  aspects  of  this  craft.  Applied  Design  and 
Primitive  History  are  recommended  as  parallel  courses.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

2.  Metal- working :  Art  Expression  through  Metal  (Advanced). — The  courses 
consists  of  the  application  of  design  in  chasing,  etching,  and  piercing;  processes 
of  riveting,  soldering,  simple  stone-setting;  making  of  simple  chasing  tools;  some 
experimentation  with  acids  in  obtaining  color  effects.  In  all  the  articles  made  special 
thought  will  be  given  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  decoration  and  construction.  Applied 
Design  should  be  taken  as  a  parallel  course  or  offered  as  a  prerequisite.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.    Mj.    Spring  and  Summer  Quarters,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

3A.  Constructive  Work  in  Metal  and  Leather. — This  course  consists  of  con- 
structive work  in  metal  and  leather  that  is  practicable  in  elementary  schools  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  equipment.  It  aims  to  present  a  study  of  the  field  fitted  both 
to  the  needs  of  the  special  teacher  or  supervisor  and  to  those  of  the  regular  grade 

♦These  courses  will  not  be  given  unless  a  sufficient  number  apply  before  June  1. 
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teacher.  These  crafts  are  considered  both  in  their  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
arts  and  industries  and  to  the  development  of  the  children  in  the  various  grades.  A 
special  study  is  made  as  to  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of  the  subject.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Mj  or  M.    Summer  Quarter,  8:00-10:00.    Miss  Van  Hoesen  and  Miss  von  Oven. 

3B.  Leather   and   Metal. — Mj.    Laboratory   fee,    $3.    Summer  Quarter, 

10:30-12:30,  Miss  von  Oven  and  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

4.  Repousse"  Chasing  (First  Term);  Hammered  Metal  (Second  Term). — The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  preparing  to  teach  metal  work  an  oppor- 
tunity (1)  to  prepare  themselves  more  fully  in  the  technique  of  chasing,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  jewelry,  and  (2)  to  become  more  skilful  in  shaping  sheet  metal  into 
desired  forms.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  repeated  Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

5.  Advanced  Jewelry. — This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  in  enameling, 
engraving,  the  formation  of  patinas,  and  casting.  Prerequisite;  courses  1,  2,  and  3. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

6.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Metal-working. — This  is  one  of  the  special 
courses  in  special  education  required  of  students  in  Metal-working.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  repeated  Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

7.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Metal- work. — This  is  one  of  the  courses 
in  special  education  required  of  students  in  Metal-working.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
repeated  Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

8.  Jewelry. — This  course  in  jewelry  places  especial  emphasis  on  chasing, 
which  includes  designing  and  modeling  in  wax,  making  the  necessary  tools,  and  execut- 
ing on  pitch  the  modeling  design  in  copper  or  silver.  It  includes  settings  for  rings,  pins, 
pendants,  bracelets,  etc. ;  the  execution  in  copper,  silver,  and  gold  of  rings,  scarf-pins, 
gold  and  silver  rings,  buckles,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  i.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years;  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of  Religious  and 
Social  Science. 

Faculty  and  Equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty; 
the  libraries  contain  491,481  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety  acres  of  land 
in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-one  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of 
the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Baggage  and  mail  service  is  provided 
at  the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to  Decem- 
ber); the  Winter  (January  to  March);  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of  June); 
the  Summer  (middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1910-11  the  exact  dates 
for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  20,  19 10;  Autumn 
Quarter,  October  1;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1911;  Spring  Quarter,  March  27. 
Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter  and  the  second  term  of  the 
Summer  Quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.  e.,  a  course  of  instruction 
involving  four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or 
double  that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

The  Summer  Quarter. — Instruction  in  the  School  of  Education  is  offered 
during  the  whole  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
recognize  not  only  the  needs  of  regular  students,  but  also  the  needs  of  students 
not  in  attendance  during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  also  the  general  principles 
upon  which  all  school  organization  and  methods  depend. 

Tuition,  Fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education,  is  $40  per  quarter.  All  students  pay 
once  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.  In  Law  and  Medicine,  the  fees  are  $50  and  $60, 
respectively.    Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2 . 50  to  $5  per  major  per  quarter. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  service  afford  stipends 
or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  First 
Floor,  Room  10. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  100. 

Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  University  Recorder,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor, 
Room  2 A3. 

Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry 

Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  Room  164. 
Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Supervisor  of  Grades  (sixth  to  eighth),  Emmons  Blaine 

Hall,  Third  Floor,  Room  301. 
Katherine  Louise  McLaughlin,  Supervisor  of  Grades  (fourth  and  fifth), 

Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  199. 
Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  Supervisor  of  Grades  (kindergarten  to  third), 

Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  199. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Education. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Elucation. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Education  in  Relation  to  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 

Astronomy. 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Latin,  and  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  College  of  Education. 
George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 


Ellwood  Patterson  Cubberly,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1910). 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Texas  (Summer  Quarter,  19 10). 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Lecturer  on  School  Administration  (Summer  Quarter,  1910). 
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Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 

Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany, 

and  Supervisor  of  Nature  Study  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Method. 
Walter  Fenno  Dearborn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Emily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 

Geology. 

Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 
and  Dramatic  Art. 

Joseph  Edward  Raycroft,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 

Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 
Willard  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Alice  Peloubet  Norton,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home 

Economics. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Jonathan  French  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Education. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  School  Administration. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Antoinette  Belle  Hollister,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 

Ira  Benton  Meyers,  B.E.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science, 

and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education; 

Assistant  School  Physician. 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Instructor  in  Textiles. 

Irene  Warren,  Librarian,  and  Instructor  in  School  Library  Economy. 

Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

Jenny  Helen  Snow,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Zoe  Smith  Bradley,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Louise  Clark,  Instructor  in  Design. 

Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  Instructor  in  Design. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 


Porter  Lander  MacClintock,  A.M.,  English  (Summer  Quarter,  1910). 
Wllbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Latin  (Summer  Quarter,  1910). 
Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  B.L.,  A.M.,  Physics  (Summer  Quarter,  1910). 
Amy  Louise  Daniels,  Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1910). 


Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 
Elizabeth  Sprague,  Associate  in  Home  Economics. 
Sabella  Randolph  Barker,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Ceramics. 
Ruth  Abbott,  B.L.S.,  Associate  in  Library. 
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Ruth  Raymond,  Associate  in  Drawing. 

William  Victor  Bragdon,  S.B.C.,  Associate  in  Pottery. 

Agnes  K.  Hanna,  Assistant  in  Sewing. 

Katherine  Martin,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

Mary  Ida  Mann,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Charles  William  Finley,  Assistant  in  Museum. 


Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  History  and  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades  (Sum  - 

mer  Quarter,  1910). 
Helen  Marr  Collins,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Geography  (Summer  Quarter,  1910). 
Lucy  S.  Sdlke,  Drawing  (Summer  Quarter,  1910). 

William  Allyn  Richards,  S.B.  in  M.E.,  Forge  and  Foundry  (Summer  Quarter, 
1910). 

Emery  Filbey,  Woodworking  (Summer  Quarter,  1910). 

Jessie  Pinning  Rich,  S.B.,  Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  19 10). 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Charles  Henry  Van  Tuyl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 

Mary  Helena  Dey,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfeeld,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean.  Retired. 

Luanna  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  (absent  on  leave). 

William  Rockwell  Wickes,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Frederick  Newton  Williams,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Earl  Bixby  Ferson,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Samuel  Carlisle  Johnston,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

Sarah  Louise  Mitchell,  Ph.B.,  Librarian. 

Ernest  LeRoy  Caldwell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Frances  Ramsay  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Mary  Blount,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Ernest  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Whbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Classics. 

William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Angus  Mathew  Frew,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Frank  Barnes  Cherington,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

William  Allyn  Richards,  S.B.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry. 

Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  and 

Assistant  Medical  Director. 
Ernest  August  Wreidt,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
George  J.  Miller,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiography. 
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Henrietta  Helen  Chase,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

William  Rees  Davis,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Harrison  Crandall  Givens,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 

John  Sharpless  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Jenny  Helen  Snow,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Whly  Yohannes  Heinrich  Kiepert,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Emery  Fhbey,  Instructor  in  Woodshop. 

John  Conrad  Weigel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

John  Foote  Norton,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

Robert  Maurice  Mathews,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Else  Glokke,  Ph.M.,  Associate  in  German. 

Margaret  Lillian  Jackson,  Assistant  in  French. 

Walter  Piety  Morgan,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Elvtre  Washburn,  Assistant  in  French. 

Josephine  Lackner  Miles,  Ph.B.,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 
Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  B.L.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Thden  Hendricks  Stearns,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
Albert  Edward  Hennings,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Virginia  Babb,  Assistant  in  Textiles  and  Sewing. 
Margaret  Maude  Salisbury,  Assistant  in  Music. 
Harvey  Fletcher,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Gwenn  Marie  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Applied  Design. 
Marte  Clifton  Adsit,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Flome  Economics. 
Gaston  Arnoult,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  French. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Supervisor  of  Upper  Grades. 

Katherine  McLaughlin,  Supervisor  of  Intermediate  Grades. 

Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Allen,  Kindergarten. 

Florence  Brecht,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten. 

Elsabeth  Port,  First  Grade. 

Cordelia  Kingman,  First  Grade. 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  Second  Grade. 

^nna  Josephine  Beiswenger,  Third  Grade. 

\dele  Lackner,  Fourth  Grade. 

Caroline  Eberhardt,  Fourth  Grade. 

Myrtia  McClellan,  Fifth  Grade. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Rich,  Sixth  Grade. 
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Annas  Higgins,  Ph.B.,  Mathematics  in  Upper  Grades. 
Melva  Latham,  History  in  Upper  Grades. 

Jessie  Elizabeth  Black,  Ed.B.,  Ph.B.,  English  in  Upper  Grades. 

Helen  Marr  Collins,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Geography  in  Upper  Grades. 

Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 

Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Mary  Ida  Mann,  Physical  Education. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 

Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  Drawing. 

Edith  Towle,  Drawing. 

Fannle  Augusta  Sims,  Textiles. 

Annette  Butler,  Woodworking. 

Henry  Rowland  Halsey,  S.B.,  Natural  History. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  Primary  Grades. 

Beatrice  Macgowan,  Music  in  Upper  Grades. 

Jessie  Pinning  Rich,  S.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Emily  Allen  Frake,  Ed.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Wade  MacNutt,  Assistant  in  Museum. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by  the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker;  the 
Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the  founder 
and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  the  South  Side  Academy,  the  Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William 
B.  Owen,  who  was  for  several  years  head  of  the  University  High  School;  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  whose  head  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Belfield.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  in  one  group  of  buildings  a  complete  school 
system — kindergarten,  elementary  school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate 
department — with  opportunities  for  training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable 
educational  surroundings,  and  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  this  School  of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  school  organization  and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  educational  institutions  so  that  they  shall  be 
prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work  in  an  independent  and  scientific  manner. 
The  various  schools  are  organized  so  as  to  furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for 
experiment  and  observation. 

The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  parts  which  for  pur- 
poses of  the  training  of  teachers  are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated 
group.    These  parts  may  be  described  as  follows: 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

This  department  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  First,  those  who 
are  preparing  to  give  courses  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools;  second,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in 
various  grades  of  schools;  third,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University 
who,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  intend  to  teach, 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational  organiza- 
tion and  method. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  second  institution  included  within  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College 
of  Education.  This  prepares  teachers  for  elementary  and  high  schools,  and 
also  provides  advanced  courses  for  teachers  of  experience  who  are  preparing  to 
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become  supervisors,  but  have  never  taken  a  college  course  and  must  therefore 
become  candidates  for  an  imdergraduate  degree. 

The  College  of  Education  provides  two  Junior  courses  leading  respectively  to  a 
Kindergarten  Certificate  (for  prescribed  courses  see  p.  34)  and  to  an  Elementary 
Teachers'  Certificate.  These  certificates  are  designated  two-years'  certificates  and 
are  awarded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Associate's  Title  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
The  requirements  for  the  Elementary  Teachers'  Certificate  are  as  follows: 

Six  quarters  of  Physical  Education. 

Two  majors  of  English  (English  1  and  3). 

Two  majors  of  Geography. 

One  major  of  Oral  Reading. 

Two  majors  of  History. 

Two  majors  of  Science. 

Two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching. 

Three  majors  of  General  Education. 

Two  majors  of  Art. 

Two  majors  of  Music. 

One  major  of  Mathematics. 

Senior  College  courses  in  various  departments  are  provided  as  indicated  in 
the  detailed  statements  beginning  on  p.  18.  Unless  specifically  described  as  open 
to  Junior  College  students,  all  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Education  are 
Senior  College  courses,  and  are  open  only  to  three  classes  of  students,  namely,  those 
who  have  completed  a  Junior  College  course,  those  who  have  completed  a  normal- 
school  course,  and  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  practical  experience  as  teachers. 
All  students  who  are  admitted  to  Senior  College  courses  on  account  of  practical 
experience  in  teaching  or  on  account  of  graduation  from  a  normal  school  must 
fulfil  the  Junior  College  requirements  before  they  can  become  candidates  for  the 
degree. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  as  indicated  in  the  next  paragraph  will  be  conferred 
upon  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  at  least 
three  quarters  and  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  described  under  A  or  B. 
A)  Four  majors  in  Education,  two  of  which  shall  be  courses  in  Principles  of 

Education  and  Methods. 

Two  majors  of  practice  teaching.  (Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  have  had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  per- 
mitted by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to  substitute  other  courses  for  a  part  of  this 
requirement.) 

Six  majors  in  one  department.  (One  major  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject  in  which  the  student  specializes  must  be  taken  at  some  time  in  the 
course.  For  further  requirements  see  departmental  announcements.  Each 
candidate  will  be  required  to  secure  from  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  takes  six  majors,  written  approval  of  his  whole  course.) 
Three  majors  in  departments  directly  related  to  that  in  which  six  majors  are 
taken. 
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Three  elective  majors. 

Four  quarters  of  Physical  Education.    One  quarter  of  Physical  Education  will 
consist  in  a  course  in  Hygiene.    All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  must 
report  every  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
B)  Six  majors  in  Education,  two  of  which  shall  be  courses  in  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion and  Methods. 

Two  majors  of  practice  teaching.  (Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  have  had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted 
by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to  substitute  other  courses  for  a  part  of  this  require- 
ment.) 

Three  majors  in  a  single  department,  these  to  be  directly  related  to  the  courses 

in  Education  through  an  emphasis  on  the  educational  value  and  organization 

of  the  subject-matter  treated  in  the  department  in  question. 

Nine  elective  majors  to  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Four  quarters  of  Physical  Education.    One  quarter  will  consist  in  a  course  in 

Hygiene.    All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  must  report  every  quarter 

to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

Chapel  assembly. — All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required  to 
attend  chapel  assembly  on  Tuesdays  at  10:30  a.m.,  Room  214,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DEGREES 
Students  who  fulfil  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  and  have  com- 
pleted eighteen  majors  in  one  of  the  curricula  described  above  but  are  not  eligible 
for  either  the  Associate's  Title  or  a  degree  will  be  granted  a  professional  certificate 
in  education.  Students  who  complete  a  Junior  College  course  and  one  of  the 
Senior  College  curricula  above  described  will  be  granted  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
Education  if  they  have  specialized  in  the  classics,  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education 
if  they  have  specialized  in  a  literary  subject  or  in  the  social  sciences,  the  degree  of 
S.B.  in  Education  if  they  have  specialized  in  natural  science. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.  The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901.  In  1903  the  two  schools 
were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  about  twelve  weeks  each. 
The  majority  of  students  are  expected  to  spend  but  three  quarters  of  the  year  in 
study.  The  courses  are  arranged  to  cover  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  and  students  in  attendance  during  these  quarters  (i.e.,  October  to  June 
inclusive)  are  advised  to  take  their  vacation  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.    The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  different. 
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In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to 
fewer  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  course  in  the  High  School 
during  the  first  three  quarters  and  during  the  Summer  Quarter.  These  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
The  University  Elementary  School  includes  kindergarten  and  eight  grades. 
For  purposes  of  supervision,  the  school  is  divided  into  three  general  sections.  The 
first  includes  the  kindergarten,  first,  second,  and  third  grades;  the  second  section 
includes  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades;  the  third  section  includes  the  three  highest 
grades  in  the  school.  Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher,  and  each 
of  the  sections  is  in  charge  of  a  general  teacher,  whose  function  it  is  to  supervise 
all  of  the  grades  in  that  section,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  such 
a  way  that  individual  children  who  are  either  behind  the  regular  class,  or  in  advance 
of  the  regular  class,  may  receive  special  instruction.  This  system  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  combine  the  advantages  of  class  instruction  with  the  advantages  of  individual 
instruction,  and  it  insures  to  each  child  as  rapid  promotion  as  his  attainments 
justify,  for  the  general  teacher  will  see  to  it  that  whenever  a  child  is  prepared  to 
advance  from  one  grade  to  the  next,  he  shall  be  so  advanced.  The  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education,  and  also  the  members  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Education,  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course  of  study  and 
the  general  plans  for  the  conduct  of  this  school.  The  practice- teaching  which  is 
carried  on  by  students  of  the  College  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
grade  teacher,  and  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  whose 
special  function  it  is  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  educational  methods. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 
The  School  has  a  museum  which  contains  much  natural-history  material  and 
some  anthropological  collections.  There  are  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics, 
zoology,  and  botany.  The  departments  of  Home  Economics,  of  Fine  Art,  and 
especially  that  of  Manual  Training  are  fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion. A  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Education  is  in  process  of  development  in 
connection  with  the  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  school  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  22,000  volumes.  It  is  classi- 
fied according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given.  Pictures 
illustrating  all  subjects  of  study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  also  2,500  lantern  slides  and  200  maps.  The  library  aims  to  have  on 
its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  to 
present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading-lists  and  the  best  devices  for,  and 
methods  of,  collecting,  preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets,  charts, 
maps,  pictures,  and  clippings.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  graduate 
students  and  a  special  room  for  the  high-school  readers. 
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Regular  courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  the  College  of  Education,  which  are 
untechnical,  and  planned  to  familiarize  the  students  of  education  with  the  best 
methods  of  collecting  and  indexing  reading  for  children.  A  two-year  course  of 
instruction  for  the  technical  training  of  librarians  for  work  with  teachers  and 
children  is  also  offered. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  College,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  eighteen  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be  in- 
creasingly useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  deals  with  the  problems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  published  in  this  journal  is  drawn  from  the  School 
of  Education  itself,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  practical  work  which  is  being 
organized  in  this  school,  and  of  the  scientific  investigations  which  are  being  carried 
on  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  by  members  of  all  departments  of 
the  school.  Contributions  to  the  journal  are,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Other  educators  who  are 
carrying  on  scientific  work  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  report  the 
results  of  their  investigations  and  experiences  together  with  the  papers  which  are 
issued  from  the  School  of  Education. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Monroe  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine  Hall) 
facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  wood  shc-ps,  a  forge  shop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine  shop,  and  drawing  rooms.  These  are  all  supplied  with  the  complete 
equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruction. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On  the  first  and 
second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  is  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of 
the  High  School.  Several  rooms  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  private 
studies  and  restrooms  for  teachers. 
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The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

An  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  has  been  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  play- 
ground and  garden.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  horticulture,  the  garden  also 
offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study  and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location 
of  certain  outdoor  instruments.  It  contains  a  small  water  garden  constructed 
by  the  pupils,  and  a  sylvan  theater. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 
Entrance  Requirements  for  Graduate  Department 

1.  The  presentation  to  the  University  Examiner  of  a  diploma  of  graduation 
from  a  reputable  college  entitles  the  applicant  to  register  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

2.  If,  however,  the  applicant  desires  to  come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's 
or  Doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether 
the  Bachelor's  degree  received  from  another  institution,  and  represented  by  the 
diploma,  is  the  equal  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This 
is  ascertained  by  submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the  under- 
graduate work  done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  .which  he  has 
already  received.  If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Chicago  degree. 

3.  This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree,  includes 
the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college -en trance  requirements 
have  also  been  satisfied. 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  College  of  Education 

Students  wishing  to  become  candidates  for  any  certificate  or  degree  must 
satisfy  the  regular  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Junior  College  is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of 
four  years  in  a  first-class  high  school  or  institution  of  similar  grade.  Details  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  units  required  can  be  ascertained  by  addressing  the  Exami- 
ner, Room  8A,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

A  certificate  of  vaccination  is  required  of  each  entering  student.  This  cer- 
tificate is  to  be  given  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration 

Admission  to  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School 

Conditions  of  admission  to  these  schools  can  be  learned  on  application  at  the 
oflice  of  these  schools. 
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ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

I.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  of  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  University  Examiner,  Room  8A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  arrange  for 
entrance  examination,  or  to  present  his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a 
Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  or  his  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official 
statement  concerning  his  previous  work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing 
from  another  institution.  If  he  is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  School, 
he  presents  a  diploma  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

n.  MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — (a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during  the  second  week  in  August.  Students 
in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters  during  the  first  week  of  December  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin 
boards  and  in  the  Weekly  Calendar,  (b)  Students  entering  the  University  for 
the  first  time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  quarter  in  which  work  is  to  be 
done. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  students  will  (a),  in  case  they 
come  from  a  secondary  school,  present  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary 
Schools  and  secure  a  card  of  admission  credits.  Those  entering  from  colleges 
submit  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges.  This  should  be  done  by  cor- 
respondence. New  students  are  urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  one  week  before  they  come  to  register.  Applications  sent  in  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  quarter  cannot  be  answered  by  mail,  (b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired.  As  evidence  of 
admission  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be  retained 
under  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  demonstrated,  (c)  Register  in  the  same  office.  For  this  purpose 
the  student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered;  and  also  a 
class  ticket  for  each  course,  to  be  presented  to  the  instructor.  (d)  Pay 
the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  (After  the  fifth  day  of  the 
quarter  no  student  whose  fees  are  still  unpaid  is  admitted  to  classes.)  In 
order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation  card,  the  appli- 
cation card,  and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 
Press  Building.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Registrar  will  stamp  the  cards  and  return 
the  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for  labora- 
tory fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by  check  to 
the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below. 
The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes 
only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 
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3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by 
the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (  including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors,  (b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter.    All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

4.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  a 
major  course,  and  $2 . 50  for  a  minor  course.  Students  in  Biology  pay  $2 . 50  for 
a  major  course,  and  $1 . 25  for  a  minor  course,  except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anat- 
omy, in  which  the  fee  is  $5  for  a  major  course.  Ten  dollars  ($10)  is  the  maximum 
charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M  and  DMj  courses  will  be 
charged  in  proportion).  In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in 
Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  laboratory 
material.  Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to 
$2.50  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  will  be  redeemed.  In 
connection  with  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  specified  laboratory  fees  will  be 
charged. 

5.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 
There  are  nine  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the 
University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.    The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar.  For  further 
details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Si 20. 00 

$120.00 

$120.00 

60.00 

105 .00 

225 .00 

100 . 00 

126 .00 

225 .00 

15 . 00 

25.00 

35  -°° 

10.00 

20.00 

50.00 

Total  

$305 . 00 

$396 . OO 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below  the 
lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may 
be  obtained  at  from  $1.50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule, 
when  two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  is 
offered'  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  Commons  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women.  There  are  student  clubs  which  secure  room  and 
board  at  cost,  the  rate  during  the  past  year  ranging  from  $4  to  $5  a  week.  A  list 
of  approved  boarding-places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  with  the  Hous- 
ing Inspector,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may  there  be 
obtained.  Orders  for  the  transfer  of  baggage  and  freight  and  instructions  for  the 
delivery  of  University  mail  should  be  left  at  the  Information  Office. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  assigned  each  year  in  the  College  of  Education. 
In  distributing  these  scholarships  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish 
proper  evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  at  least  three  quarters,  and  who  register  for  full  work.  The  value  of 
the  scholarship  is  the  amount  of  the  tuition.  Each  student  holding  a  scholarship 
is  expected  to  render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting  in  time  to  about 
two  hours  daily. 

STUDENT  SERVICE 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to  remunerated  service  as  mes- 
sengers, library  assistants,  Deans'  clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  etc. 

1.  Qualifications. — One  quarter  of  previous  residence  for  which  fees  were 
paid  in  full;  satisfactory  standing  in  studies;  dependence  on  such  support  for 
continuance  of  college  course. 

2.  Remuneration. — Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President  and  the  Business  Man- 
ager.   As  a  rule,  twenty  cents  per  hour  is  allowed  for  service. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 
School  of  Education  Council. — The  Council  is  composed  of  seven  members 
elected  as  follows:  one  from  students  in  the  Junior  College  course  leading  to  the 
Elementary  Teachers'  certificate,  one  from  those  in  the  Elementary  Kindergarten 
curriculum,  three  from  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and  three  from 
candidates  for  the  advanced  degrees.  This  Council  serves  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Education  in  relation  to  the  Board  of  the 
Senior  Colleges,  and  only  those  may  be  chosen  as  councilors  whose  academic 
records  make  them  eligible  for  public  appearance. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
CIB.  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  provide,  first,  for  students  in  all 
departments  of  the  University  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
present  status  of  education  and  with  the  methods  of  investigating  education  problems. 

Second,  this  department  supplies  the  courses  in  general  education  which  are 
required  of  all  candidates  for  certificates  and  degrees  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Course  101  and  one  of  the  three  courses,  85,  86,  or  87,  are  specifically  required.  Two 
others  must  be  selected  from  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  department.  In  general, 
a  course  in  history  of  education  and  a  course  in  psychology  are  advised. 

Third,  .the  department  offers  to  students  in  the  College  of  Education  or  in  any  of 
the  Senior  Colleges  the  opportunity  of  specializing  in  education. 

Finally,  candidates  for  the  advanced  degrees  may  take  their  principal  or  secondary 
work  in  this  department,  the  Department  of  Education  being  for  the  administration 
of  the  graduate  degrees  a  department  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  as 
well  as  of  the  School  of  Education. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  History  of  Education  (Elementary). — A  brief  general  survey  of  the  history 
of  education  designed  for  Junior  College  students.  The  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods 
will  be  summarized  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  modern 
period.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Mr.  Scott. 

2.  History  of  European  Education:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Periods. — An 
outline  course  treating  of  the  development  of  educational  institutions  and  ideals  in 
Europe  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Mr.  Scott. 

3.  History  of  European  Education:  Modern  Period. — An  outline  course  treat- 
ing of  the  development  of  education  in  Europe  in  modern  times.  For  Senior  College 
and  graduate  students.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Mr.  Scott. 

5.  History  of  Education:  Modern  Period. — A  general  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  practice  and  theory  during  the  modern  period.  Lectures  and 
textbook.    For  undergraduate  credit  only.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Mr.  Scott. 

15.  History  of  American  Education.— An  advanced  course  for  Senior  College 
and  graduate  students  dealing  with  the  general  course  of  development  of  American 
education  and  taking  up  certain  of  the  original  materials  for  minute  investigation. 
Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters,  Mr.  Scott. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 

30.  School  Administration  (Introductory  Course). — This  course  presents  a  general 
survey  of  the  principal  aspects  and  problems  of  school  administration,  especially  as 
practiced  in  the  United  States.  It  treats  of  the  organization,  functions,  agencies  and 
general  management  of  urban  and  non-urban  school  systems.  It  aims  to  orient 
the  student  in  matters  of  administration  by  showing  the  generally  accepted  postulates 
underlying  the  diversities  of  actual  practice.  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
prospective  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  business  managers.  Senior 
College  students.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 
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31.  School  Supervision. — A  series  of  lectures  and  discussions  dealing  with 
the  practical  problems  of  school  supervision  and  organization.  This  course  is  open 
only  to  superintendents,  principals,  or  teachers  of  experience  who  are  preparing  for 
supervisory  work.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  11:30,  Superintendent 
Kendall. 

34.  State  and  Municipal  School  Systems. — A  course  of  lectures,  readings,  and 
reports  on  specific  types  of  organization  and  management  as  represented  by  the  present 
practice  of  certain  states  and  cities.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  these  systems,  noting  the  various  experimental  attempts  at  actual 
solution,  and  viewing  these  attempts  in  the  light  of  widely  recognized  principles  of 
administration.  Specific  topics  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  for 
investigation  and  report.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Dr. 
Bobbitt. 

35.  State  School  Administration. — This  course  will  deal  somewhat  intensively 
with  four  fundamental  problems  in  the  administration  of  state  and  county  school 
systems,  viz.,  taxation  for  education;  the  apportionment  of  school  funds;  the  certifi- 
cation of  teachers;  and  the  supervision  of  school  systems.  An  advanced  course,  open 
only  to  graduate  students,  experienced  teachers,  and  supervisory  officers,  and  may  be 
taken  for  graduate  credit.    M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30,  Professor 

CUBBERLEY. 

41.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. — The  course 
traces  the  historical  development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  from  time  to 
time  have  dominated  the  people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public 
education  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  The  marks  which 
these  schools  have  in  common,  as  well  as  those  which  differentiate  them,  are  noted,  and 
a  study  is  made  of  present  tendencies.  For  graduate  students;  open  also  to  Senior 
College  students  with  two  majors  in  Education.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  this 
course  is  given  as  a  minor,  and  deals  only  with  the  German  schools.  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mi.    Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Butler. 

42.  Methods  of  Organization  and  Instruction. — The  existing  practices  of  the 
French  school  system  will  furnish  a  point  of  departure  for  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
more  fundamental  principles  of  class  organization  and  procedure.  The  methods  of 
the  French  schools  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  their  adaptability  to  American 
conditions.  This  course  is  especially  intended  for  superintendents,  principals,  and 
supervising  officers,  and  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  M.  Summer  Quarter, 
First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Farrington. 

43.  Administration  of  Secondary  Education. — The  problems  of  the  secondary 
school  in  the  light  of  its  historical  development,  its  characteristic  tendencies,  its  position 
in  the  educational  system,  its  equipment,  organization,  courses  of  study,  relation  to  the 
community;  general  theory  of  secondary  education.  This  course  leads  to  graduate 
credit.    M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  9 : 00,  Professor  Farrington. 

44.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. — Present-day  ideals  in  education. 
The  moral  element  in  education.  Adolescence  and  education.  Formal  discipline. 
The  high-school  curriculum.  Arts  and  technology  in  secondary  education.  Electives 
in  secondary  education.  The  extension  of  the  high-school  course  by  the  addition  of 
two  years.  The  certificate  and  entrance-examination  systems.  Segregation  in  the  high 
school.  The  social  organization  of  the  high  school.  Athletics  in  education.  The 
school  and  the  community.  On  sending  boys  and  girls  to  college.  For  graduate 
students  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term;  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Butler. 

45.  The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — For  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  normal  schools;  also  for  superintendents  and  principals  in  charge 
of  instruction.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is,  first,  to  present  the  principles  underlying 
the  work  of  the  elementary  schools,  in  the  light  of  increased  demands  upon  the  schools; 
and,  secondly,  to  discuss  the  teaching  of  several  of  the  subjects  in  the  course  of  study. 
For  graduate  students  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First 
Term,  9 : 00,  Superintendent  Kendall. 
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46.  Curriculum. — The  various  aspects  of  the  curriculum  are  studied  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view,  the  course  being  designed  primarily  for  prospective 
administrative  and  supervisory  officials.  Such  topics  as  the  following  will  be  covered: 
Social  life  and  the  school  curriculum;  historical  origins  of  present  curricula;  current 
demands  upon  the  curriculum;  distribution  of  functions  among  school  board,  superin- 
tendent, principals,  and  teachers,  in  the  formulation,  organization,  and  application, 
of  the  curriculum;  courses  of  study;  textbooks;  examination  of  actual  courses  of 
study  and  textbooks  in  the  light  of  social  demands  and  social  needs;  differentiation  of 
the  curriculum  along  social  and  industrial  lines;  suggestions  from  foreign  school  cur- 
ricula; expansion  of  curriculum,  enrichment,  overcrowding,  correlation,  concentration 
simplification,  etc.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  more  recent  and  imper- 
fectly organized  departments  of  the  curriculum  and  to  those  that  present  special  diffi- 
culties as,  for  example,  physical,  social,  moral,  religious,  and  industrial  elements. 
For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 

48.  The  School  and  the  Community. — The  course  discusses  education  as 
training  for  social  efficiency;  the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such  training; 
the  function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  social  conditions;  the  formation  of 
social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization  of  the  school;  the  "many-sided  inter- 
est"; industrial  training  in  relation  to  social  ideas  and  habits;  education  as  discovery  of 
the  individual;  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  community;  in  civic  improve- 
ment, in  the  use  of  libraries,  in  parents'  associations.  The  schools  of  Chicago  will  be 
studied  and  reports  made  regarding  schools  elsewhere,  with  which  students  are 
acquainted.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First 
Term  10:30,  Professor  Butler. 

49.  Special  Schools  and  Suplementary  Social  Agencies. — This  course  deals  with 
the  administration  of  schools  for  special  classes;  with  those  of  a  partially  organized, 
tentative,  and  experimental  nature;  and  with  those  agencies  of  child  welfare  that  are 
arising  in  response  to  recently  recognized  social  needs.  Among  topics  treated  are: 
vocational  education;  evening,  vacation,  and  continuation  schools;  playground  move- 
ments and  physical  education;  special  classes  and  schools  for  defectives;  the  care  and 
training  of  delinquents;  compulsory  education;  child  labor  legislation;  the  education 
of  racial  classes,  as  negroes,  Indians,  recent  immigrants,  and  colonial  peoples;  Sunday 
schools  and  religious  education;  schools  of  correspondence;  library  extension  work; 
agencies  for  social  education;  philanthropic  agencies  engaged  in  child  saving  and  in 
promoting  child  welfare.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 

50.  Philosophy  of  Education. — The  point  of  view  will  be  that  of  the  gradual 
socialization  of  the  child,  and  the  part  which  education  plays  in  this.  Both  formal  and 
informal  education  will  be  considered  as  the  justification  for  a  psychological  theory 
of  education;  on  the  other  side,  the  demands  of  the  society  into  which  the  child  is 
entering  will  suggest  the  sociological  theory.  The  inadequacies  of  each  will  be  indi- 
cated, and  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  by  a  social  conception  of  education  which  can 
recognize  both  the  child  and  society  at  once.  The  chief  features  of  present  school 
practice  and  theory  will  be  criticized  from  this  point  of  view.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Mead. 

54.  Moral  Education. — Seminar.  A  general  consideration  of  the  processes 
and  agencies  of  moral  development  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  with  special  investi- 
gation of  existing  or  proposed  agencies  of  the  school,  such  as  corporate  life,  methods  of 
study  and  discipline,  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum,  specific  moral  instruction.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  M.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Tufts. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art. — A  course  of  lectures  and 
reading  to  show  the  educational  values  of  freehand  drawing,  constructive  work,  design, 
and  art,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the.  general  course  of  study  in  elementary 
and  high  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education,  superintendents,  and  direc- 
tors of  drawing  and  manual  training.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00,  Mj. 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor  Sargent. 

(For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  drawing,  composition  and  color,  see  Depart- 
ment of  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education.) 
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57.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools. — This  course  includes  a  discus- 
sion of  the  history  and  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States;  pertinent 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  attitude  of  organized  labor;  attitude  of 
employers  of  labor;  legislation;  experiments  by  private  philanthrophic  institutions, 
industrial  corporations  and  public  schools;  articulation  with  the  present  school  system, 
elementary,  secondary,  intermediate,  and  evening  schools.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters,  11:30,  Associate 
Professor  Leavitt. 

(For  Professor  Leavitt's  courses  in  Manual  Training,  see  Department  of  Aesthetic 
and  Industrial  Education.) 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

66.  Educational  Psychology  (Introductory  Course). — An  introductory  dis- 
cussion of  the  organizations  which  are  developed  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  conscious- 
ness through  school  training  in  writing,  drawing,  manual  training,  reading,  spelling, 
nature-study,  study  of  foreign  languages,  and  mathematical  courses.  This  course  does 
not  presuppose  any  work  in  psychology.  It  cannot  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 
Open  to  Junior  College  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00;  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  Professor  Jtjdd.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Dr.  Freeman. 

67.  Educational  Psychology  (Advanced). — The  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  readings  dealing  with  the  nature  of  habit,  language,  social  consciousness,  abstract 
thought,  and  the  higher  forms  of  mental  activity.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psy- 
chology. The  course  is  open  only  to  advanced  students  and  leads  to  graduate  credit. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Judd. 

68.  Individual  Psychology. — Problems  regarding  methods  of  studying  indi- 
vidual variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  Laboratory  equipment 
for  the  investigation  of  special  problems  will  be  provided,  so  far  as  practicable.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

69.  Elementary  Genetic  Psychology. — This  course  aims  to  treat  of  the 
development  of  the  child — his  instincts,  intellectual  capacities,  etc. — from  the  earliest 
years.  It  aims  to  give  in  the  psychology  of  the  child  a  basis  for  his  rational  treatment 
in  education.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Dr. 
Freeman. 

70.  Child-Study. — A  review  of  the  most  important  literature  bearing  on  the 
psychological  investigation  of  the  child.  A  course  of  lectures,  and  outside  readings  and 
reports.  Open  to  graduates  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Dr. 
Freeman. 

71.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Education. — Lectures  and  discussions 
illustrated  by  laboratory  and  school  experiments,  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
experimental  methods  applicable  to  the  study  of  school  problems,  and  with  the  general 
results  of  recent  investigations.  Both  psychological  and  statistical  methods  will  be 
discussed  and  illustrated  by  typical  problems.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 

72.  Experimental  Education. — A  survey  of  experimental  and  statistical 
investigations  of  school  problems  This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction 
to  scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  educational  matters.  In  addition  to  reviewing 
investigations  which  have  been  made,  the  course  will  suggest  lines  of  work  which  may 
be  pursued  outside  of  the  course.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  laboratory 
methods,  the  second  with  statistical  methods.  Admission  to  the  course  depends  upon 
previous  scientific  training,  preferably  in  psychology,  biology,  or  sociology.  The 
course  is  open  only  to  advanced  students  and  leads  to  graduate  credit.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  First  Term,  2:00,  Second  Term,  11:30,  Professor  Judd. 

75.  The  Psychology  of  Reading. — A  review  of  the  investigations  of  recent 
years  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the  teaching  of  reading.  The  experi- 
mental work  will  be  fully  illustrated.  Graduate  course,  open  to  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 
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76.  The  Psychology  of  Writing. — A  review  of  the  investigations  of  recent 
years  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the  teaching  of  writing.  The  experi- 
mental work  will  be  fully  illustrated.  Observation  of  the  development  of  the  writing 
movement  in  children  will  be  made,  and  experimental  investigation  of  writing  will  be 
carried  on.  Graduate  course,  open  to  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
Dr.  Freeman. 

77.  Educational  Tests. — In  this  course  the  various  tests  for  the  senses,  and 
for  the  higher  mental  and  motor  processes,  will  be  demonstrated  and  criticized.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  undertake  the  practical  application  of  some  of  these  tests  and  will 
be  required  to  report  their  results.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  open  to  Senior 
College  students.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Dr.  Freeman. 

79.  Genetic  Psychology. — This  course  aims  to  present  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  application  of  evolutionary  methods  of  interpretation  to  psychology. 
For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gore. 

80,  81,  82.  Experimental  Problems  in  Education. — Students  qualified  by 
previous  training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  investigation.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism  and  to  general 
discussion  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members 
of  the  class.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
Professor  Judd  and  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 

educational  methods 

85.  General  Principles  of  Method. — Factors  determining  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter.  Methods  of  securing  interest,  realness,  individual 
attention,  etc.  Elements  of  skill  in  drill,  development,  appreciation,  and  other  types 
of  lessons.  Observation  and  discussion  of  lessons  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
Writing  of  lesson  plans.  Ten  lectures  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  to  be  given 
by  Miss  Warren.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter; 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

86.  Principles  of  Method  for  Elementary  Teachers. — Same  as  85,  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  For  Junior  College  students. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

87.  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers. — Same  as  85,  with  special 
reference  to  teaching  in  high  schools.  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

88.  Survey  of  Special  Methods  in  Elementary  Education. — An  advanced 
course  in  the  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
other  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools.  Examination  of  courses  of  study  and  text- 
books. Observation  and  criticism  of  lessons  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
For  intending  critic  teachers,  supervisors,  and  superintendents.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

89.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching. — Problems  of  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  The  literature  of  educational  methods. 
Organization  of  critic  teaching  and  teachers'  meetings.  Elements  of  criticism.  Train- 
ing of  teachers  in  Europe  and  America.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Parker. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools. — 
School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new  basis;  Pes- 
talozzian  methods  in  perception,  language,  number,  geography,  etc.,  as  basis  of  nine- 
teenth-century practice.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter;  M.    Summer  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  electing  general  practice  teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School  will  register  for  Education  95.  They  will  spend  five  hours  a  week 
observing  or  teaching  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic  meetings  and  in  preparation 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  or  minor  course.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
General  organization  arranged  by  Associate  Professor  Parker.  Immediate 
supervision  and  control  of  practice  teachers  by  critic  teachers  and  supervisors. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATION 

101.  Principles  of  Education. — A  course  of  lectures  and  readings  introdu- 
cing the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  education,  and  to  the  sources  of  information 
which  lead  to  a  scientific  solution  of  these  problems.  The  general  principles  of  mental 
development  and  of  methods  and  organization  will  be  treated  in  an  introductory  way. 
Should  be  taken  by  all  first-year  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Judd; 
Winter  Quarter.  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 

101A.  Public  Education  in  America. — A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with 
development,  province,  and  some  of  the  more  important  problems  of  public  education 
in  the  United  States.  An  introductory  course,  not  leading  to  graduate  credit.  M. 
Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  11:30,  Professor  Cubberley. 

(May  be  combined  with  Principles  of  Education  [Course  101B]  to  make  the  major 
in  Principles  of  Education  required  in  the  College  of  Education.) 

101B.  Principles  of  Education. — A  course  of  lectures  and  readings  introdu- 
cing the  student  to  the  general  problems  of  education.  The  doctrines  of  formal  dis- 
cipline, correlation,  culture  epochs,  motor  education,  and  education  according  to  nature 
will  be  stated  and  discussed.  The  leading  problems  of  school  organization  such  as 
departmental  teaching,  promotion,  industrial  training,  and  home  study  will  be  taken. 
Some  time  will  also  be  given  to  the  most  general  aspects  of  method.  The  course  is  a 
general  introductory  course  and  cannot  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  Second  Term,  10:30,  Professor  Judd. 

(Students  who  wish  to  take  during  the  summer  the  major  in  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion required  in  the  College  of  Education  should  combine  this  course  with  Professor 
Cubber ley's  course  in  Public  Education  in  America,  Course  101A.) 

104.  Advanced  Principles  of  Education. — A  limited  number  of  advanced 
students  will  be  admitted  to  this  course,  which  will  treat,  in  the  form  of  reports  and 
lectures,  a  number  of  typical  educational  problems.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Judd. 

107,  108.  Current  Problems  in  Education. — A  general  survey  will  be  given  in 
this  course,  by  means  of  lectures  and  reports,  of  the  topics  under  discussion  in  current 
educational  literature.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters, 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

109.  German  Pedagogy. — A  course  in  present-day  German  educational 
organization,  methods,  and  reforms.  In  addition  to  treating  this  subject-matter,  the 
course  will  aim  to  develop  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  by  the  use  of  a  German  text 
as  basis  for  part  of  the  work.  Open  to  graduates  and  Senior  College  students.  Some 
knowledge  of  German  required.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Dr.  Freeman. 

117.  Mental  Deficiency  and  Retardation  in  School. — This  course  will  include 
a  discussion  of  the  more  general  questions  of  nervous  and  mental  hygiene  affecting  the 
physical  and  mental  welfare  of  normal  as  well  as  exceptional  children,  but  is  directed 
with  primary  reference  to  the  problems  of  mental  and  moral  deficiency  and  retardation. 
Graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Dearborn. 

CI  C.  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
historical  courses 

53.  History  of  the  Sunday  School. — An  outline  view  of  the  history  of  religious 
education  up  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  beginnings  of  the  modern  Sunday 
school.  Development  in  extent,  organization,  and  method.  Pedagogical  and  religious 
ideals.  An  estimate  and  criticism  of  results.  The  modern  religious  educational 
emphasis.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Soares. 

COURSES  IN  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHOD 

30.  Introduction  to  Religious  Education:  The  Sunday  School. — Data  from 
Psychology  and  Christian  ethics.  Principles  of  education  and  their  application  to 
religious  education — ideals,  instruction,  influence  on  conduct  and  character.  The 
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development  and  crises  of  the  religious  life.  The  Sunday  school,  its  organization, 
curriculum,  pedagogy,  physical  equipment.  The  unification  of  the  educational  agencies 
of  the  church.    A  required  course.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1910,  Professor  Soares. 

31.  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education. — The  natural  interests  of  the 
developing  spiritual  personality  and  the  most  appropriate  materials  for  a  normal 
development.  Kindergarten  methods  and  ideals.  The  function  of  the  story.  Memory 
material.  Catechisms.  Manual  methods  and  expressional  activity.  The  elements 
of  the  biblical  material.  A  comparative  study  of  current  curricula.  A  seminar. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Soares. 

32.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Bible. — A  course  in  practical  pedagogy  in  con- 
nection with  typical  Sunday-school  classes.  Mj.  Winter  and  Autumn  Quarters, 
19 10,  Professor  Soares. 

Note. — For  other  courses  see  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School. 

CIV.  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  with  three  purposes:  (1)  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Senior  College  students  who  are  making  History  their  principal  subject;  (2);  to 
assist  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  supervision  in  elementary  schools  and  normal 
schools;  (3)  to  prepare  students  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  with  History  as  their  principal 
subject  must  complete  seven  majors  of  History,  two  of  which  are  in  the  teaching  of  the 
subject,  and  three  majors  in  related  departments.  The  departments  recommended 
are  Political  Science,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Geography,  and  Art.  In  addition 
to  the  above  ten  majors,  four  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  two  in 
practice  teaching  are  required.    See  p.  10. 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  the  Departments  of  Education 
and  History  combined  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  either  depart- 
ment. 

1.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History. — Discussion  of  methods  of  teaching 
History  in  secondary  schools.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Required  of  all  special  students  in  History 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30;  Spring  Quarter, 
8:30,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

2.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — Observation  in  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School.  For  first-year  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  9:30, 
Associate  Professor  Rice. 

3.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History;  Period  of  Westward  Expansion. — 

The  course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States  to  its 
history.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30, 
Associate  Professor  Rice. 

4.  Local  History  and  Civics. — Observation  in  the  University  Elementary 

School.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  one  of  the  foregoing  courses.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Rice.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient  History. — This  course  will  emphasize  the 
relation  of  art  and  history.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Required  of  all  students  who  are  making 
History  their  principal  subject  for  the  degree.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Rice. 

6.  History  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School  (Advanced  Course). — 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching.  This  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  course  2.  Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  For  Junior 
and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

7.  History  and  Geography  of  the  United   States. — This   course  includ 

observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  DM.  Summer  Quarter,  Ft 
Term,  8:00-10:00,  Associate  Professors  Rice  and  Baber.  [Not  given  in  1910-11 
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8.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  History. — Open  to  Senior  College 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Rice,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Miss  Latham. 

9.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History:  Colonial  Period. — Observation  in 
the  University  Elementary  School.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8: 30,  Associate  Professor 
Puce.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

10.  History  for  Primary  Grades. — This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in 
primary  grades  and  also  for  supervisors  and  principals.  It  aims  (1)  to  show  the 
principles  upon  which  subject-matter  should  be  selected  for  the  children  of  the  lower 
grades;  (2)  to  assist  the  teacher  in  outlining  a  course  of  study;  (3)  to  give  practical 
help  in  methods  of  presenting  subjects  to  children;  (4)  to  show  the  relation  which  a 
course  of  study  in  history  should  bear  to  the  social  occupations  of  the  school.  The 
course  treats  of  the  following  topics:  primitive  industrial  and  social  life;  local  history; 
civics;  constructive  work.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  9:00,  Mrs.  Gudrtjn 
Thorne-Thomsen. 

11.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History. — This  course  is  intended  foi 
teachers  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  gives  a  brief  study  of  colonial 
history,  and  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  period  of  westward  expansion.  The  effects  oi 
geographical  environment  upon  occupations  and  of  occupations  upon  social  life  and 
government  are  emphasized.  Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice.  [Not  given 
in  1910-11.] 

CVIA.    HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  courses  in  Home  Economics  are  planned  primarily  for  those  desiring  pre- 
paration to  serve  as  teachers  or  supervisors  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Arts 
in  elementary  or  high  schools,  or  as  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

In  connection  with  the  intimately  related  Department  of  Household  Administra- 
tion these  courses  are  also  adapted  to  the  training  of  such  hospital  dietitians,  settlement 
workers,  and  managers  of  school  lunch-rooms  as  expect  to  find  part  of  their  activity 
in  teaching. 

Students  registered  for  the  certificate  in  Home  Economics  must  include  in  their 
preparation  elementary  physics,  physiology,  and  botany  while  those  registering  for 
the  bachelor's  degree  (in  education)  must  include  also  a  year  of  college  chemistry. 

Unclassified  students  must  have  had  a  four -year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent, 
including  either  physics  or  chemistry. 

In  addition  to  the  four  majors  in  education  and  two  majors  in  practice  teaching 
required  of  all  candidates  for  certificate  or  degree,  those  completing  the  course  in 
Home  Economics  must  select  seven  majors  in  the  Department  of  Household  Adminis- 
tration, including  three  in  the  study  of  food,  (with  such  further  courses  as  are  necessary 
to  secure  sufficient  technique)  and  three  majors  in  related  Science,  Economics,  Sociology, 
01  Arts  and  Technology. 

1.  Food  Products  and  Their  Preparation. — An  elementary  study  of  food  from 
an  economic  and  social  point  of  view,  with  laboratory  work  in  food-preparation  and 
experiments  illustrating  the  principles  involved.  Open  to  Junior  College  students. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  8:30-10:30,  Miss  Sprague. 

2.  Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  School. — The  place  of  this  subject 
in  the  elementary  curriculum,  illustrated  by  the  study  of  food,  with  laboratory  work 
in  food-preparation.  Especially  adapted  to  students  in  the  Kindergarten  and  General 
Elementary  curricula.  Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter.  Lectures  and  laboratory,  2 : 00-4 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton 
and  Miss  Rich.    [Not  given  in  191 1.] 

3.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — The  methods  by  which  heat 
is  applied  to  food  and  the  changes  caused  in  the  different  food-constituents;  household 
fuels  and  their  uses;  cooking  apparatus  and  the  principles  of  its  construction;  primitive 
and  modern  methods  of  cookery.  Open  to  Junior  College  students.  May  be  taken  as 
i£Mj.  in  the  autumn  by  payment  of  extra  fee.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  Miss  ;  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  11:00-1:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Norton  and  Miss  Sprague. 
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4.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials  (continued). — Prerequisite: 

course  3  and  General  Chemistry.  Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  Miss  Snow;  Second  Term,  Miss  Rich; 
Winter  Quarter  8:30-10:30,  Miss  Sprague;  Spring  Quarter,  8:30-10:30,  Miss 
Snow. 

5.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods. — Advanced  work  in  experi- 
mental cookery.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  M.  Summer  Quarter, 
First  Term,  11:00-1:00,  Miss  Snow;  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss 
Sprague. 

6.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods  (continued). — Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Further  study  of  experimental  methods.  Institutional  cookery  and 
lunch-room  management.  Prerequisite:  course  4  or  course  32.  Laboratory  fee,  $5. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss  Sprague. 

7.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods  (continued). — Prerequisite: 
course  5  or  course  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss 
Sprague  and  Miss  Colburn. 

8.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods  (continued). — A  continuation 
of  the  study  of  institutional  and  lunch -room  methods.  Laboratory  work  in  the  school 
lunch-room.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Colburn. 

32.  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — Laboratory  course.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.  To  be  taken  with  Household  Administration  43.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  8:30-10:30,  Miss  Snow. 

35.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — The  different  food  principles,  with  methods  of 
identifying  and  separating  them;  food-adulterations  and  household  methods  for  their 
detection.    Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  course  4  or  32.    Laboratory  fee,  $3. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss   ;   Winter  Quarter,  Lecture  12:00. 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.    Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry  and  course  4 
or  32,  or  Household  Administration  43.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Lecture,  12:00.  Laboratory  hours  to 
be  arranged.    Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

37.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Individual 
problems  assigned  for  investigation.  Prerequisite:  course  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

60.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — The  purpose  and  method  of  the 
work;  courses  of  study;  school  equipments;  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  other  studies 
and  to  the  life  of  the  school.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  First  Term,  12:00.  Assistant  Professor  Norton;  Second  Term,  Miss 
Rich;  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

61.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — Observation  and  Prac- 
tice Teaching.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Snow. 

62.  Further  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — Observation 
and  Practice  Teaching.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Rich. 

65.  The  Home  Economics  Movement. — The  place  of  Home  Economics  in 
modern  education,  and  its  relation  to  industrial  education.  Its  purpose  and  value  in 
the  school  curriculum.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

67.  Evolution  of  the  House. — (a)  The  development  of  the  modern  house  from 
primitive  conditions;  modern  household  problems  of  furnishing,  equipment,  and  care. 
(6)  The  evolution  of  the  house  from  the  artistic  point  of  view;  general  principles  of 
design  as  applied  to  the  house.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  2 : 00,  Assistant  Professor 
Norton;  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss 
Raymond. 
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01.  Food- Preparation. — Open  only  to  those  who  are  registered  for,  or  have 
completed,  course  3,  4,  or  32.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Autumn  Quarter,  Miss  Robin- 
son. 

02.  Food- Preparation. — Open  only  to  those  who  are  registered  for,  or  have 
completed,  course  3,  4,  or  32.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Robinson. 

03.  Food- Preparation. — Open  only  to  those  who  are  registered  for,  or  have 
completed,  course  3,  4,  or  32.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Robinson. 

Note. — For  further  courses  in  Food,  Sanitation,  and  Economics  of  Consumption,  see  circular  of 
the  Department  of  Household  Administration.    See  also  Art  and  Textiles. 

CXIL  LATIN 

51.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Pronunciation  and  the  reading  of  prose 
and  verse.  Rapid  survey  of  the  syntax  of  the  cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Latin  order,  in  connection  especially  with  the  authors  read  in  the  high 
school.  Exercises  in  the  application  of  these  principles  in  acquiring  the  power  of  read- 
ing.   Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  9 : 30,  Professor  Hale. 

56.  Teachers'  Course  in  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  will  review  the  Latin 
of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  covering  vocabulary,  forms,  syntax,  and  order,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  presenting  the  material  to  young  students.  It  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  teachers  of  Latin;  but  students  of  some  maturity  who  desire  to  begin  the 
study  of  language,  or  to  review  forgotten  ground,  will  find  it  possible  to  do  the  work. 
The  textbook  used  will  be  Hale's  First  Latin  Booh.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  2 : 30,  Mr. 
Carr. 

86.  Research  Course  in  Latin  Syntax. — Detailed  problems  will  be  assigned 
for  study.  Incidentally,  the  differences  of  opinion  now  existing  at  many  points  will  be 
brought  to  light  through  the  student's  examination  of  the  treatment  in  the  text-editions 
and  grammars  in  use  in  our  colleges  and  schools.  The  two  aims  of  the  course  will  be 
to  develop  the  power  of  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression, 
which  underlie  reading  and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of  the 
problems  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  course  51  (Teachers'  Training  Course),  or  course 
96  (Seminar  in  the  Syntax  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Verb).  Winter  Quarter.  9:30,  Pro- 
fessor Hale. 

00.  Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar. — This  course  will  cover  Book  I,  chaps.  1-29, 
and  Book  II  of  the  Gallic  War,  together  with  the  corresponding  part  of  Hale's  Prose 
Composition.  Supplemental  work  will  be  given  on  syntax,  word-order,  and  methods 
of  presentation  of  the  subject.  The  course  will  be  conducted  in  connection  with  a 
class  in  the  High  School,  and  any  who  wish  to  do  only  the  regular  class  work  may  receive 
one-half  unit  college-entrance  credit.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Mr.  Carr. 

Note. — Double-major  courses  in  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  are  offered  in  the  High  School,  open  to 
any  who  wish  to  review  these  subjects  or  take  them  up  for  the  first  time.  One  unit  of  college-entrance 
credit  is  allowed  for  each  course.    Summer  Quarter 

XIII.  GERMAN 

34.  German  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Present  Time. — This  course  deals  with 
facts  about  modern  Germany  with  which  everyone  who  teaches  the  German  language 
should  be  familiar.  Among  others  the  following  subjects  will  be  treated.  Hausliches 
und  gesellschaftliches  Leben,  Sitten  und  Gebrauche,  Erziehung,  Deutschlands  okono- 
mische  und  sociale  Entwickelung,  das  Theater,  die  gegenwartige  deutsche  Dichtung. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Dr.  Gronow. 

80.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools. — The  method  of  teaching 
German  in  high  schools  and  academies  has  undergone  radical  changes  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  object  of  this  course  is:  (1)  to  make  the  teacher  acquainted  with  the 
new  methods  and  their  application  to  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  grammar,  com- 
position, reading,  and  translation;  (2)  the  discussion  of  textbooks.  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30,  Dr.  Gronow. 
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81.  History  of  the  German  Language. — At  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
historic  development  of  the  language  is  a  necessity  for  the  intelligent  teaching  of  the 
spoken  idiom.  The  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom.  It  consists  of  (a)  lectures  and  the  reading  of  Behaghel's  Deutcshe  Sprache, 
with  frequent  reference  to  the  best  known  school  grammars,  and  (&)  word-study: 
a  discussion  of  the  use  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  Umlaut,  Ablaut,  etc.,  in  the  formation  of 
the  modern  German  vocabulary.  Open  to  graduate  students  upon  consultation 
with  the  instructor.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  2:00,  Dr.  Goettsch. 

93.  Life  and  Culture  in  the  Scandinavian  Countries  during  the  Middle  Ages. — 

A  study  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Scandinavian  people  from  the  earliest 
records  to  the  introduction  of  printing.  Their  dwellings,  means  of  subsistence,  govern- 
ment, laws,  family  relations,  views  of  life,  mythology,  religion,  literature,  arts,  colonies, 
voyages,  relations  to  foreign  countries,  and  their  influence  and  role  in  the  mediaeval 
world  will  be  studied  on  the  basis  of  the  material  furnished  by  the  prehistoric  antiquities, 
the  Icelandic  sagas,  Eddie  and  scaldic  poetry,  the  laws,  Saxo  Grammaticus'  Historia 
Danica,  etc.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30,  Dr. 
Gould. 

98.  The  Teaching  of  German  Literature. — A  discussion  of  the  choice  of  texts, 
use  of  literary  commentaries,  value  of  student  reports  upon  supplementary  reading, 
and  the  use  of  oral  quizzes  upon  prescribed  topics.  This  and  similar  theoretical  dis- 
cussion is  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  German 
classics,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Dr. 
von  Noe. 

CXV.  ENGLISH 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — A  discussion  of 
the  purpose  and  character  of  the  work  in  English  composition  in  the  high  school, 
including  some  consideration  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with  a  review  of  the 
rhetorical  theory  required,  and  an  illustrative  course  in  the  writing  of  themes.  Pre- 
requisite: English  1  and  3,  or  equivalents.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Mr. 
Crowe. 

80A.  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Secondary  School. — A  consideration 
of  the  reading  and  study  of  English  literature  in  the  high-school  course.  The  aim  is  to 
deal  practically  with  the  conditions  imposed  in  the  schools.  The  course  will  therefore 
include  an  examination  of  the  college-entrance  requirements,  with  illustrative  study 
of  selected  masterpieces.    Mj.  or  M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  9 : 00,  Mr.  Crowe. 

5.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  English. — Open  to  Senior 
College  students  who  have  had  course  iA.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  Mr. 
Crowe  and  other  University  High  School  teachers. 

8.  Literature  for  Teachers. — Studies  in  the  principles  of  the  art  of  literature, 

and  in  typical  examples  of  the  various  literary  species,  with  especial  regard  to  the  adap- 
tability of  the  species  and  the  typical  specimens  to  use  in  the  schools,and  to  the  methods 
of  presenting  them.    M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  11:30,  Mrs.  MacClintock. 

9.  Literature  and  English  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. — Studies 

of  the  conditions,  literary,  psychological,  and  pedagogical  that  affect  the  choice  and 
teaching  of  literature  in  these  groups;  with  studies  in  the  actual  material  chosen. 
M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30,  Mrs.  MacClintock. 

12.  Literature  and  the  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A.  Read- 
ing: Past  and  present  methods  of  teaching  beginners  to  read;  analysis  of  readers  and 
supplementary  reading  now  in  use;  reading  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of  study  (Corre- 
lation). 

B.  Literature:  The  educational  value  of  literature  for  little  children;  selections 
and  adaptations  of  material — rhymes,  fairy  tales,  realistic  stories,  humoristic  stories, 
legendary  and  mythological  stories;  relation  of  literature  to  reading,  composition,  and 
dramatic  expression.    M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  11:30,  Mrs.  Thorne- 

Thomsen. 
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CXVII.  MATHEMATICS 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  are  required  to  take  College  Algebra  or 
Surveying,  Analytics,  Calculus  or  Elements  of  Mechanics  without  calculus,  one  of  the 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  history  of  mathematics,  and  other  courses 
in  mathematics  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  Professor  Myers.  Related 
courses  will  be  required  in  the  physical  sciences. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary- School  Mathematics. — Although  this  course 
deals  with  subject-matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  this 
subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  kind, 
place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  and  algebra 
as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  study  is  given  to  the  mathematical  element  in  modern 
elementary-school  curricula  from,  grade  to  grade  throughout  the  work  which  precedes 
the  high  school,  together  with  some  comparison  with  foreign  elementary-school  curri- 
cula. Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  and  Winter 
Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Myers. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — Attention  is  here  centered  upon 
the  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though  the  correlations  of  these  sub- 
jects with  each  other  and  with  other  allied  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  considered. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  true  unity  of  mathematical  notions  and  topics,  and 
to  bring  out  clearly  the  educational  purposes  of  secondary  mathematics  in  modern 
schools.  This  course  may  include  practice  teaching  in  the  High  School.  Prerequisite: 
2  majors  of  Junior  College  Mathematics.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9 : 00,  and  Spring 
Quarter,  1 1 : 00,  Professor  Myers. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Astronomy  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  is  designed 
for  high-school  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  work,  and  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  qualify  for  laboratory  and  experimental  work  in  the  teaching  of  high-school 
astronomy.  The  work  will  include  mathematical  phases  of  geography  and  astro- 
geography,  the  study  of  constellations  and  the  most  obvious  planetary  and  lunar 
motions.  The  necessary  trigonometry  will  be  given  with  the  course.  Measurements 
with  extemporized  apparatus  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  work.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  Professor  Myers. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the  ideas  which  from 
age  to  age  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given  direc- 
tion and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical  education. 
The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons  that  have  had 
most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  subject-matter  of  existing  mathematical  knowl- 
edge. It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  university  students  and  intending  teachers  of 
mathematics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  2 A.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
Professor  Myers. 

7.  Course  in  the  Observation  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  mathematics  who  desire  to  study  classroom  methods  and  manage- 
ment at  close  range  before  entering  upon  practice  teaching,  or  upon  actual  teaching, 
may  register  for  Observation  of  Teaching.  Such  persons  will  be  required  to  prepare 
written  reports,  plans  for  teaching  special  topics,  criticisms  of  teaching,  etc.,  and  to 
recite  as  members  of  the  class  and  aid  in  class  instruction.  Only  one  major  of  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  such  work.  Prerequisite:  1  major  of  Junior  College  Mathematics 
and  1  major  in  Education.  Mj.    All  quarters,  Professor  Myers  and  Mr.  Breslich. 

8.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Intending  secondary  teachers 
who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics  than  is  possible 
in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subjects,  may  register  and  receive 
credit  for  practice  teaching,  provided  they  take  a  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
collateral  with,  or  antecedent  to,  taking  up  the  practice  work.  When  the  high-school 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  intrust  the  class  to  a  practice  student, 
this  student  may  do  actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guidance,  and  criticism  of 
expert  teachers.    Mj.    All  quarters,  Professor  Myers  and  Mr.  Breslich. 

9.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  Elementary- School  Mathematics. — 
Students  who  are  registered  for  the  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary-School 
Mathematics  (CXVII,  1),  and  who  have  completed  not  less  than  one  term  of  the 
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work  of  the  course  satisfactorily,  may  arrange  to  do  practice  teaching  in  the  University 
Elementary  School  for  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  of  the  course.  Students 
who  have  made  i  major  of  credit  may  arrange  for  an  additional  major  or  £  major  of 
work  in  practice  teaching.  Practice  teaching  will  comprise  the  observation  and 
study  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  grade  in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  done,  until 
the  grade  teacher  considers  the  student  ready  to  be  intrusted  with  the  class.  The 
student-teacher  will  then  teach  from  3  to  5  days  a  week  and  will  arrange  a  period  at 
which  to  meet  critic  teachers  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  discussion,  criticism,  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  work.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor  Myers 
and  Elementary-School  Instructors. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  in  Europe. — A  comparative 
study  of  programmes,  matter,  and  methods  of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  the  leading 
educational  states  of  Europe.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  courses 
2  and  5.    £Mj.    2  hrs.  per  week.    Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Myers. 

CXIX.  PHYSICS 

14.  Teachers'  Course  in  High-School  Physics. — This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  of  physics  who  desire  to  improve  their  methods  by  actual  practice  in  laboratory 
and  classroom  work,  and  for  those  who  are  attacking  the  subject  with  a  view  of  teaching 
it  the  first  time.  The  entire  ground  of  high-school  physics  will  be  covered  as  fully  as 
possible,  using  Millikan  and  Gale's  text  and  manual  as  the  basis  for  the  course  but 
assigning  other  texts  as  collateral  reading.  The  laboratory  apparatus  and  methods 
will  be  discussed,  and  most  of  the  experiments  performed.  Special  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  technique  of  classroom  demonstrations.  DMj.  or  DM.  Summer 
Quarter,  1:30-4:30,  Mr.  Bishop  (4  periods  per  week);  Associate  Professor 
Millikan  (i  period  per  week). 

21.  Teachers'  Course  in  High-School  Physics. — The  last  half  of  the  year's 
work  in  beginning  Physics  covering  the  subjects  of  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light.  Cf. 
14.    DM.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  11:30-12:30,  and  2:30-4:30,  Mr.  Bishop. 

See  announcement  of  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Physics: 

XIX,  1  and  2,  Elementary  Physics. 

XIX,  3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat. 

XIX,  4,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. 

XIX,  5,  Lecture  Demonstration  Course. 

XIX,  14,  Pedagogy  of  Physics. 

XIX,  20,  Physical  Manipulation. 

CXXI  A.  GEOGRAPHY 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  elementary, 
high,  and  normal  school.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who  specialize  in 
Geography  must  take  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  general  education  and  practice 
teaching,  eight  majors  in  Geography,  three  of  which  are  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject; 
and  three  majors  in  related  departments. 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
Education  and  Geography  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  either 
department. 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Selection  of  material  adapted  to  the 
grades  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  inclusive.  A  study  of  regions  which  best  illustrate 
the  geographic  controls  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  drought;  also  of  mountains,  plains, 
rivers.  Illustrations  from  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics,  Amazon  river  basin; 
desert,  Arabia;  mountains,  Norway;  river,  Nile.  Discussion  of  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. Observation  in  first,  second,  and  fourth  grades.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

iA.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  selection  of  material  adapted  to 
the  grades  from  first  to  fourth  inclusive.  Discussion  of  methods  of  presentation.  A 
study  of  regions  which  best  illustrate  the  geographic  controls  of  cold,  heat,  moisture, 
drought:  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics,  Amazon  river  basin;  desert,  Arabia. 
Local  areas  which  best  illustrate  the  action  of  wind,  waves,  and  running  water.  M. 
Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  Miss  Collins. 
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5.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — North  America.  Relief,  climatic, 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  industries. 
Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for  the  intermediate 
grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instrustion  in  the  use  of  the  stereopticon;  repre- 
sentation of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with  crayon;  laboratory  illustrating 
physiographic  processes.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  Miss  Collins. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — Eurasia.  Relief,  climate,  physio- 
graphic processes,  distribution  of  vegetation,  animals,  people,  industries.  Special 
consideration  of  China  and  Japan,  India  and  Europe.  Discussion  of  principles  of 
selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter.  Observation  in  sixth  grade.  Graphic 
representation.  Practice  in  use  of  stereopticon  and  physiographic  laboratory.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

7.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — Africa.  Relief,  physiographic 
processes;  climate;  life;  political  divisions — countries  and  colonies,  comparison  with 
colonies  of  United  States;  nations  in  relation  to  industrial  and  commercial  development. 
Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  the  subject-matter  to  grammar 
grades.  Observation  in  seventh  grade.  Graphic  representation.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Eaber. 

8.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — South  America.  Physiographic  and 
life  conditions.  Distribution  of  people,  industries,  commerce.  Graphic  representa- 
tion. Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter.  Observa- 
tion in  fifth  and  seventh  grades.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Baber.    [Not  given  in  191 1.] 

9.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography. — Observation  and 
teaching  in  the  elementary  or  high  school.  Teaching — four  periods  per  week  with 
discussion  of  work.  Prerequisite:  one  or  more  courses  in  the  pedagogy  of  geography 
and  satisfactory  academic  preparation.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Baber. 

15.  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  comparative  study 
of  North  America,  South  America,  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia.  Relief,  climate,  distri- 
bution of  life,  vegetation,  animals,  and  man.  Discussion  of  the  elementary  course  of 
study.  Observation  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades.  Graphic  representation.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  5,  or  6.  Winter  Quarter.  Associate  Professor  Baber.  [Not 
given  in  1911.] 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — Brief  history  of  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy. Comparison  of  the  high-school  courses  of  study  in  geography  in  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  Discussion  of  the  principles  of  physiography  and 
commercial  geography  adapted  to  high-school  students.  Observation  and  teaching 
in  the  high  school.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

CXXII.    NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  are  required  to  supplement  the  courses 
of  the  department  with  courses  from  the  departments  of  zoology,  botany,  physiography, 
physics,  chemistry  and  physiology.  It  is  advised  that  students  who  intend  to  take 
their  Senior  College  work  in  this  department  elect  science  during  the  Junior  College 
course.  Such  election  during  the  first  years  of  the  course  makes  it  possible  for 
advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  special  courses  in  the  teaching  of  the 
subjects.  The  requirements  within  the  department  depend  upon  whether  the  student 
is  preparing  for  a  position  in  the  elementary  school  or  in  the  secondary  school.  Some 
study  of  the  problems  of  both  the  elementary  and  the  high  school  will  be  required  on 
the  part  of  all  students,  but  in  individual  cases  specialization  in  the  one  group  of 
courses  or  the  other  will  be  required. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  include  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  science  that  are  usable 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

1.  Elementary  Science:  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  acquaintance  with  plants  and  animals,  their  life-processes,  habits,  structures, 
natural  growing  regions,  the  factors  that  govern  their  distribution,  and  the  growth  of 
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plants  and  animals  in  and  about  the  schoolroom,  and  their  relation  to  human  affairs. 
Laboratory  and  field  work  are  included.  Field  work  Wednesday  afternoon.  Limited 
to  twenty.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell.  Spring 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell,  or  instructor  to  be  supplied. 

2.  Elementary  Science:  Physical  Science. — A  study  of  physical  and  chemical 
phenomena  of  the  household,  schoolroom,  community  life,  climatology,  and  elementary 
principles  of  physical  science.  Acquaintance  with  the  physical  aspects  of  the  nature- 
study  of  the  grades,  and  a  foundation  in  physical  science.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter, 


3.  Elementary  Science:  Regional  Studies;  Educational  Uses  of  Materials. — 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  climatological,  physical,  and  biological  factors  that 
relate  to  the  seasonal  and  other  periodic  changes  in  typical  areas;  especial  attention  is 
directed  to  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  dynamic  elements  in  these  areas. 
Applications  of  these  factors  in  field,  garden,  and  laboratory  work.  The  use  of  nature 
materials  in  elementary  education;  suggested  plans  for  work  in  the  grades.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell,  or  instructor  to  be  supplied. 

XI.  Natural  History  for  the  Grades. — (Elementary  nature-study.)  This 
course  is  based  directly  upon  a  study  of  local  environment.  Visits  will  be  made  to 
different  types  of  landscape  areas  (shore,  swamp,  prairie,  ravine)  located  within  con- 
venient distance  of  the  University.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  identify  and 
interpret  the  materials  and  phenomena  common  to  these  areas,  and  to  determine  the 
place  and  use  of  the  materials  of  local  environment  in  elementary  teaching.  Mj.  or  M. 
Summer  Quarter  8:00.  Field  or  laboratory  work,  Wed.  p.m.  and  Sat.  a.m.,  Mr. 
Meyers. 

12.  Natural  History  According  to  Seasonal  Aspects. — This  course  considers 
the  dominant  seasonal  aspects  and  activities  of  the  year;  climatic  and  landscape 
changes,  seasonal  succession  of  plant  and  animal  life,  life  distribution  in  local  areas, 
factors  of  control,  plant  and  animal  culture,  the  school  garden.  Arrangement  of 
nature-study  course  for  the  school  year.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Either  Term, 
2:00,  Mr.  Meyers. 

15.  The  Teaching  of  Natural  History. — Observation  of  class  work  and  prac- 
tice teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Open  to  Senior  College  students. 
Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2  or  equivalent,  and  preferably  3.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

21.  Eotany  in  the  High  Schools. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
following  topics:  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the  function  of  botany  in 
secondary  education;  a  survey  of  subject-matter,  including  some  laboratory  and  field 
work;  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection,  organization,  and  use  of  botanical 
materials;  outline  of  a  course;  inspection  of  high-school  work  in  botany.  For  Senior 
College  or  graduate  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  9 : 00;  M j.  Spring 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

24.  Biological  Processes  and  Theories. — The  fundamentals  of  such  biological 
processes  as  have  to  do  with  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  biological  evolution.  Includes 
a  laboratory  study  of  the  cell,  increasing  complexity  of  plant  and  animal  organs, 
physiological  experiments,  study  of  dependency  as  shown  in  parasitism  and  sapro- 
phytism.  Literature  of  biological  evolution.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30; 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

25.  Practice-Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Involves  observation  of  high- 
school  work  in  botany  or  zoology,  practice  teaching  in  one  subject,  and  a  weekly  meeting 
with  instructors  for  discussion.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

30.  Problems  in  Biological  Education. — This  course  considers  the  place  of 
biological  subjects  and  biological  thought  in  education,  and  directs  work  of  individual 
students  upon  special  topics  within  this  field.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 
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CXXXI.    SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

z.  Speech,  Reading,  and  Oral  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools. — Mj.  Summer 
and  Autumn  Quarters,  9 : 30,  Associate  Professor  Fleming.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

2.  Teachers'  Course  in  Interpretative  Reading  of  Literature. — Prerequisite: 
course  1.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Fleming.  [Not 
given  in  1910-11.] 

3.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories. — Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Spring  Quarters,  11:00  Associate  Professor  Fleming.  [Not  given  in 
$910-11.] 

4.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  3. 
M.    Winter  Quarter,  12  :oo,  Associate  Professor  Fleming.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate,  and  Extemporaneous 
Speaking  in  the  High  School. — For  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Fleming.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

6.  Technique,  Gesture,  Voice,  Speech. — M.  Winter  Quarter,  Associate 
Professor  Fleming.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

7.  Oral  Reading  for  Teachers. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Fleming.    [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

CLVII.    SCHOOL-LIBRARY  ECONOMICS 

This  department  offers  instruction  (1)  to  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Library 
Economics  with  a  view  to  becoming  librarians  of  school  libraries  or  with  a  view  to  work- 
ing with  children  in  public  libraries;  (2)  to  students  who  wish  to  elect  courses  in  School- 
Library  Economics  as  part  of  a  general  education. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  can  arrange  a  full  Senior  College 
course  paralleling  the  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
leading  to  the  degree  in  education.  Such  students  will  be  required  to  take  four  majors 
in  General  Education  and  two  in  Sociology  in  addition  to  the  special  courses  in  School- 
Library  Economics.  The  practice  courses  in  this  department  are  provided  through 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Education,  and  libraries  of 
settlements  on  the  South  Side.  Three  majors  of  such  practice  will  be  required,  viz., 
courses  20,  21,  and  22,  outlined  below.  The  special  courses  required  of  students  in  this 
department  are  six  majors  in  School-Library  Economics,  courses  1  to  6,  described 
fully  below;  three  courses  in  Children's  Literature,  courses  31,  33,  and  35,  described 
below. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  technical  work  in  the  course 
in  Library  Economics  will  be  done  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Students  will  thus 
be  equipped  with  experience  in  the  special  library  of  the  School  of  Education  and  also 
with  experience  gained  in  a  large  public  institution. 

1.  School- Library  Economics. — Selection  of  books;  elementary  cataloguing; 
elementary  classification.  Part  of  the  work  in  courses  1  to  3  will  be  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:00,  Miss 
Warren  and  Miss  Abbott. 

2.  School- Library  Economics. — Cataloguing;  classification;  administration. 
Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  9:00,  Miss  Warren  and  Miss 
Abbott. 

3.  School- Library  Economics. — Administration;  reference  work.  Pre- 
requisite: course  2.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  9:00,  Miss  Warren. 

10.  School-Library  Economics. — Advanced  cataloguing;  advanced  classifi- 
cation. For  second-year  students.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
Miss  Warren  and  Miss  Abbott.    [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

11.  History  of  Books  and  Libraries. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Warren. 
[Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

12.  School- Library  Economics. — Bibliography;  advanced  problems  in 
library  administration.  For  second-year  students.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5, 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Warren.    [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 
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20,  21,  22.  Practice  Work. — Two  courses  of  practice  work  will  be  required 
during  the  first  year  and  one  during  the  second  year  of  a  student's  course.  The  work 
will  be  done  under  supervision  in  the  School  of  Education  Library,  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  and  the  settlement  libraries  on  the  South  Side.  Practice  work  requires  ten 
hours  per  week,  most  of  which  must  be  given  between  3 : 00  and  9 : 00  p.m.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters,  Miss  Warren. 

31.  Literature  for  Children. — Testing  and  grading  books  through  the  twelve 

grades,  books  for  boys,  books  for  girls,  based  upon  the  varied  elements  that  appeal  to 
the  child  at  different  ages;  a  study  of  literary  forms  as  they  appear  in  reading  for  chil- 
dren and  the  sources  from  which  they  come — narration,  description,  exposition,  drama, 
lyric,  etc.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Miss  Black. 

33.  Literature  for  Children. — Advanced  course.  For  second-year  students.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

35.  Children's  Literature  and  the  Art  of  Story-telling. — Analysis  of  classic 
short  stories  to  determine  the  art  principles  of  the  story;  kinds  of  literature  adapted 
to  story-telling  and  reading  aloud — poetry,  folk  and  fairy  tales,  fables,  hero  stories, 
romances,  realistic  stories.  Principles  underlying  the  art  of  story -telling;  preparation 
and  presentation  of  stories;  organization  of  story  hours  as  conducted  in  libraries. 
Practice  work  will  be  arranged  in  connection  with  this  course.  Mj  Winter  Quarter, 
Mrs.  Thorne-Thomsen. 

40.  Children's  Reading. — A  series  of  discussions  of  books  and  other  forms 
of  literature  available  for  school  children.  Lists  of  reading-matter  suitable  for  children 
of  the  different  grades  and  classes  in  the  high  school  will  be  presented  and  discussed. 
Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  school  libraries  and 
in  the  methods  of  collecting  and  filing  references  and  notes.  The  course  is  intended 
to  give  in  an  untechnical  form  such  library  methods  as  will  familiarize  teachers  with 
the  use  of  books  and  ways  of  indexing  them.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  Miss 
Warren. 

KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 

The  work  offered  in  the  curricula  of  Kindergarten  Education  is  intended  to  fit 
kindergartners  for  positions  as  teachers  and  supervisors  in  public  and  private  schools. 
The  aim  is  to  give  students  a  thorough  technical  training  in  problems  that  are  especially 
presented  to  teachers  of  children  in  the  play  period  of  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  them  a  broad  foundation  in  general  principles  of  education,  and  an  insight  into  the 
significance  and  organization  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  department  offers  an  Advanced  Curriculum  for  Senior  College  students  which 
leads  to  the  degree  in  Education,  and  a  two-year  Elementary  Curriculum,  leading  to 
a  certificate,  open  to  those  who  can  meet  the  regular  entrance  requirements  of  the 
University.  In  both  curricula  there  are  required  three  majors  in  General  Education,  at 
least  two  majors  in  Practice  Teaching,  and  six  majors  in  Kindergarten  Education. 
The  remaining  seven  majors  are  to  be  taken  in  related  departments.  Some  of  the 
courses  required  of  students  taking  the  Advanced  Curriculum  will  be  Senior  College 
courses,  not  open  to  students  taking  the  Elementary  Curriculum.  Certain  courses 
are  offered  primarily  for  graduate  kindergartners  who  wish  to  prepare  for  positions  of 
training  and  supervision.  Such  students  may  elect  in  addition  any  courses  in  the 
Advanced  Kindergarten  Curriculum,  or  Senior  College  courses  offered  by  other  depart- 
ments. 

1.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice  (Elementary). — This  course  includes  a 

brief  study  of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  play 
activities  characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  the  instincts  and  impulses  under- 
lying various  forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work.  An  analysis 
of  common  play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  principles  governing 
the  selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten  gifts  and 
occupations,  the  theories  on  which  they  are  planned,  adaptations,  and  modifications. 
Practice  in  the  manipulation  of  materials.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 
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iA.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice  (Elementary). — This  course  is 
intended  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  kindergarten  education  and  for 
primary  teachers.  It  will  include  a  brief  study  of  the  forms  of  play  at  different  stages 
of  development  in  the  child's  life,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work,  and 
practical  work  in  the  use  of  various  materials  for  construction,  building,  modeling,  and 
design.  Students  will  be  required  to  observe  in  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  M. 
Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  Miss  Temple. 

2.  Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Kindergarten. — A  continuation  of  course  i, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  methods  in  the  use  of  materials.  Observation  of  teach- 
ing and  analysis  of  work  observed.  Organization  of  social  plays  and  occupations. 
Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  three  hours  daily,  three  hours  classwork  per  week.  For 
Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  DMj.  Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Temple  and 
Directors  of  Practice  Kindergartens. 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  (Advanced). — A  continuation  of  course  2,  with  special 
study  of  each  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the  kindergarten,  songs,  games,  stories,  manual 
and  art  activities,  excursions,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  determining  their  educational  value 
and  place  in  the  daily  programme.  Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  three  hours  daily, 
two  hours  classwork  per  week.  Preparation  of  written  plans,  criticism.  Each  student 
will  be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  For  Junior 
and  Senior  College  students.  DMj.  Autumn  Quarter.  Miss  Temple  and  Directors 
of  Practice  Kindergartens. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Programme. — A  study  of  the  principles  controlling  the 
organization  of  the  kindergarten  programme.  Students  will  submit  plans  of  work 
exemplifying  these  principles  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  During  the  course 
each  student  will  write  a  year's  outline  for  a  given  group  of  children.  For  Junior  and 
Senior  College  students.    £Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Temple. 

7  and  8.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Programme. — Comparative  study 
of  the  controlling  principles  in  various  typical  programmes.  Fundamental  factors  in 
the  making  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum.  Study  of  the  child  in  the  play  period. 
Methods  in  the  use  of  the  various  instrumentalities  of  the  kindergarten.  For  Senior 
College  students  and  students  of  previous  training  and  experience.  Mj.  or  $Mj. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  Miss  Temple. 

7A.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Programme. — A  preliminary  study 
of  the  principles  controlling  the  organization  of  the  kindergarten  programme  will  be 
followed  by  a  critical  study  of  various  typical  programmes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter  and  materials.  The  second  part  of 
the  course  will  include  a  study  of  methods  in  the  use  of  the  various  instrumentalities 
of  the  kindergarten  with  a  view  to  determining  their  relative  values.  For  kindergart- 
ners  of  previous  training  and  experience  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer 
Quarter  First  Term  Miss  Temple. 

9.  Kindergarten  Observation. — A  course  based  upon  observation  in  kinder- 
gartens, written  reports,  reading.  Consideration  of  such  topics  as  the  general  atmosphere 
of  the  kindergarten,  distribution  of  the  varied  activities  throughout  the  session,  group- 
ing of  the  children,  arrangement  of  rooms,  methods  of  control,  and  general  methods  of 
directing  plays  and  occupations.  Primarily  for  kindergartners  of  experience.  £Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Temple. 

12.  Froebel's  Educational  Theories. — A  study  of  Froebel's  writings;  the 
Education  0}  Man,  the  Mother  Play  Booh,  and  the  Pedagogics,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing his  fundamental  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  Relation  of 
Froebel's  philosophy  to  his  educational  theory.  Analysis  of  principles  of  symbolism, 
sequence,  schools  of  handwork.  Kindergarten  procedure  developed  by  Froebel  com- 
pared with  modern  kindergarten  practice.  May  be  taken  with  practice  teaching.  Mj. 
or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Temple. 

15.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk  or 
traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms  with  reference  to 
their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  value.  Classification  of  games 
according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection  and  adaptation  for  use  in  the 
kindergarten.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First 
Term;  JMj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Miss  Martin.  ■ 
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CXXXII.    HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Work  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  is  required  of  all 
Junior  College  students  for  six  quarters  and  of  Senior  College  students  for  four  quarters. 
The  work  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  the  first  year  of  residence  will  be  devoted  to  a 
course  in  personal  hygiene  and  to  physical  examinations,  for  which  individual  appoint- 
ments will  be  made. 

The  work  in  Physical  Education  is  planned  with  a  double  purpose  in  view.  First, 
to  provide  opportunities  for  regular  graded  physical  exercise,  both  indoors  and  out, 
consisting  of  corrective  work,  floor  drills,  apparatus  work,  games,  and  dancing  steps. 
Second,  to  give,  so  far  as  possible,  material  and  methods  for  the  student's  future  work 
as  a  teacher. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Physical  Education  requirement,  due  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  results  of  the  physical  examinations  and  the  condition  of  the  student's 
daily  programme  of  work,  with  a  view  of  making  such  necessary  modifications  of  the 
requirement  as  may  seem  advisable  in  a  given  case. 

Every  student  in  the  College  of  Education  is  required  to  report  at  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

1.  Personal  and  School  Hygiene. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is:  First,  to 

give  the  students  such  a  knowledge  of  their  bodies  and  the  methods  of  caring  for  them 
as  will  enable  them  to  preserve  health  and  to  promote  working  efficiency.  Second,  to 
consider  in  some  detail  those  factors  in  school  life  and  environment  that  are  most 
potent  in  affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  the  school  child,  such  as  medical  supervision, 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  school  furniture,  physical  exercise,  and  recreation. 
Required  of  all  students  during  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  their  first  year  of  residence. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  M.,  Tu..  W.,  and  F.,  Dr.  Raycroft. 

2.  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers 

in  elementary  schools.  It  takes  up  the  principles  underlying  schoolroom  gymnastics 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  different  grades  and  ages.  It  includes  work  in  theory 
and  practice.    M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  2:30,  Dr.  Norris. 

3.  Plays,  Games,  and  Dances. — This  course  also  is  adapted  to  teachers  in 

kindergartens  and  elementary  schools.  It  takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selec- 
tion of  plays  and  the  grading  of  games  for  different  ages  and  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
consists  of  representative  plays,  gymnastic  games,  and  dancing  games.  Certain  folk 
and  gymnastic  dances  will  be  included  in  connection  with  the  higher  developments  of 
rhythmic  play.    M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  1:30,  Dr.  Norris. 

4.  Schoolroom  Gymnastics  and  Games. — Intended  for  those  who  expect  to 
teach  in  kindergartens  and  elementary  schools.  Includes  theory  and  practice.  Pre- 
requisite: 05  and  06,  or  equivalent.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Dr.  Norris. 

05.  Elementary  Gymnastics. — The  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  aid  in 
conserving  the  health  of  the  student  and  to  afford  her  a  knowledge  of  physical  activity 
which  she  may  always  use  with  benefit  to  herself.  Secondarily,  observation  of  the 
methods  used  in  arranging  and  presenting  the  lessons  and  grading  them  from  day  to 
day  will  help  the  student  to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  the  elements  which  are  essential 
for  effective  work  in  physical  education.  The  course  includes  floor  work,  marching 
and  running,  apparatus  work,  gymnastic  dancing,  and  games.  In  suitable  weather 
the  game  work  will  be  carried  on  out-of-doors.  A  period  of  swimming,  Saturday 
forenoon,  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  afternoon  periods  by  consultation  with  the 
instructor.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00,  Dr.  Norris. 

06.  General  Gymnastics. — This  course  has  the  same  objects  in  view  and  the 
same  general  plan  as  are  found  in  Physical  Education  05,  but  the  work  is  more  advanced 
in  its  demands  on  strength,  co-ordination,  and  endurance.  It  is  planned  for  students 
who  have  already  had  course  05,  or  its  equivalent.  A  period  of  swimming,  Saturday 
forenoon,  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  afternoon  periods  by  consultation  with 
the  instructor.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00,  Dr.  Norris. 

Note. — For  other  courses  of  interest  to  teachers,  see  the  departmental  announcements  of  the  Col- 
leges and  Graduate  Schools. 
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MUSIC 

The  courses  offered  in  Music  are  designed  to  equip  teachers  of  kindergarten, 
lementary,  and  high  schools.  They  deal  with  the  content  of  music  in  children's  songs 
E  the  highest  musical  quality.  The  correction  of  faulty  voice-production,  intonation, 
rid  speech  is  sought  in  connection  with  song-interpretation.  Clear,  logical,  and 
Dncise  methods  of  dealing  with  technics !  problems  are  discussed  and  practiced, 
lereby  fitting  the  student  to  follow  intelligently  a  systematic  course  of  children's 
msical  instruction. 

I,  2.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten. — Voice-culture,  breathing,  speech  in  singing, 
ttack,  intonation,  song-interpretation,  the  child's  voice,  ear-training  for  young  children, 
Decial  study  of  songs  for  the  kindergarten.  Reading,  writing,  children's  songs  by  the 
reat  masters.    £Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  JMj.    Winter  Quarter,  Mrs.  Kern. 

3,  4.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten. — (A  continuation  of  courses  1,  2.)  Song- 
iterpretation.  Composition  of  melodies  adapted  for  use  in  kindergarten  activities 
rorrelation  with  course  in  kindergarten  training).  Piano  accompaniment.  Criti- 
sm  of  instrumental  music  suitable  to  the  kindergarten.  Basis  of  selection  of  rhythmic 
ieces.  Study  of  children's  songs  by  the  great  masters.  £Mj.  Winter  Quarter; 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Mrs.  Kern. 

II,  12.  General  Course  in  Singing. — Ear-training.  Breathing.  Vocal  cul- 
ire,  speech  in  singing,  rhythm,  notation,  reading.  Analysis  of  major,  minor,  and 
iromatic  scales.  Composition  of  melodies.  Part  singing.  Study  of  material  for  use 
1  elementary  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  Reinecke,  Grieg,  Schumann.  Methods 
{  presenting  technique  of  vocal  music  discussed  throughout  the  course.  JMj.  Autumn 
Quarter;  £Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

13,  14.  General  Singing  (Advanced). — An  advanced  course,  open  only  to 
udents  who  have  taken  courses  n  and  12  or  their  equivalent.  This  course  will 
ike  up  the  problems  of  organizing  music  in  public  schools  and  will  illustrate  the  solu- 
ons  suggested  for  these  problems  by  exercises  with  the  class.  £Mj.  Winter  Quarter; 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  . 

20.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School. — The  child's  voice, 
ar-training.  Rhythm.  Reading  and  writing.  Writing  of  melodies.  Mj.  or  M. 
ummer  Quarter,  11:30,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

21.  Music  for  Intermediate  Grades. — Technical  work  in  reading  and  writing 
I  music;  voice-culture;  study  of  major  and  minor  scale;  song-interpretation.  Mj. 
r  M.    Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

Note. — The  instructor  in  music  will  meet  students  in  the  Summer  Quarter  who  wish  to  undertake 
neral  chorus  singing.  This  will  not  be  credited  as  classwork.  The  time  and  place  of  meetings  will  be 
inounced. 

AESTHETIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  this  department  is  subdivided  so  as  to  fall  into  five  distinct  groups, 
"here  are  courses  in  (I)  Drawing  and  Painting,  (II)  Design,  (III)  Modeling  and 
eramics,  (IV)  Manual  Training,  and  (V)  Textiles.  Students  who  specialize  in  this 
epartment  will  be  required  to  take  nine  majors  in  these  subjects.  In  general,  five  of 
lese  majors  must  be  in  one  of  the  subdivisions  above  noted,  the  other  four  being  dis- 
ibuted  among  the  other  four  subdivisions.  In  certain  cases  a  different  type  of  speciali- 
ition  than  that  indicated  in  this  plan  may  be  desirable;  in  such  cases  the  student  may 
rider  the  supervision  of  the  department  specialize  in  two  subdivisions. 

In  addition  to  the  four  majors  in  general  education  and  two  majors  in  practice 
:aching  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  education,  there  are  three  elective 
lajors  to  be  taken  by  those  who  specialize  in  this  department.  In  general,  these  majors 
lould  be  selected  from  the  following  courses:  History  of  Art,  Home  Economics,  and 
ocial  Origins. 

1.    drawing  and  painting 

1.  Evolution  of  Graphic  Expression. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  evolution 
:  the  technique  and  subject-matter  of  drawing  and  painting,  with  studio  practice 
lustrating  these.  Required  of  students  who  specialize  in  Fine  Art.  Two  hours  four 
tnes  a  week.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Professor  Sargent. 

(For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  Methods,  see  Education  56.) 
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2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruction. — The  course  consists  of  a  half- 
major  of  theory  of  art  instruction  as  related  to  the  elementary-school  curriculum,  and 
a  half-major  of  observation  and  practice  teaching.  This  practice  teaching  will  count 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  half-major  of  the  general  requirement  of  two  majors  of  practice 
teaching.  The  course  is  required  of  students  who  specialize  in  drawing  and  painting 
and  design.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Cushman. 

6.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Introductory). — A  course  in  free-hand  drawing 
and  painting  embodying  the  principles  and  materials  relating  to  elementary  schools. 
Open  to  Junior  College  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  Miss  Silke; 
M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Whittier.  Mj.  2  hours  daily.  Autumn  Quarter,  Miss 
Cushman;  Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Whittier. 

7.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Advanced). — A  course  in  free-hand  drawing  and 
painting  embodying  principles  and  materials  relating  to  high  schools.  Open  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor  to  Junior  College  students.  Mj.  2  hours  daily.  Autumn 
and  Winter  Quarters,  Miss  Clark. 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Illustrative). — A  course  involving  the  use  of  the 
human  figure  in  pictorial  compositions  appropriate  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  cur- 
riculum.   Mj.    2  hours  daily.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Cushman. 

12.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Composition  and  color). — An  advanced  course 
with  special  emphasis  on  composition  and  color  as  related  to  the  development  of 
aesthetic  appreciation.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term;  Mj.  2  hours  daily. 
Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Sargent. 

n.  design 

20.  Design  (Elementary). — A  course  in  the  elements  of  design  as  embodied 
in  elementary-school  curricula.  Open  to  Junior  College  students.  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  First  and  Second  Terms,  Miss  Whittier.  Mj.  2  hours  daily.  Autumn 
and  Spring  Quarters,  Miss  Whittier. 

21.  Design  (Advanced). — A  course  in  household  design  with  special  relation 
to  high-school  curricula.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  and  Second  Terms.  Mj. 
2  hours  daily.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters,  Miss  Clark. 

25.  Costume  Design. — A  course  in  costume  design  as  related  to  the  teaching 
of  sewing  in  high  and  normal  schools.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  and  Second 
Terms;  Mj.    2  hours  daily.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  Miss  Clark. 

in.   modeling  and  ceramics 

50.  Pottery  (Elementary). — This  course  consists  in  building  and  decorating 
pottery  forms  such  as  bowls,  vases,  tiles,  etc.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  All  quarters, 
Mr.  Bragdon. 

51.  Pottery  (Advanced). — This  course  includes  advanced  problems  in  ceramic 
design  and  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  ceramic  development.  Prerequisite: 
Pottery  50.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    Mr.  Bragdon. 

54.  Ceramic  Technology. — This  course  presents  a  study  of  pottery  methods 
including  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel,  slip  casting,  glaze  composition  and  application, 
kiln  placing  and  firing.  Prerequisite:  Pottery  31.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer and  Winter  Quarters.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Bragdon. 

55.  Modeling. — A  study  of  the  technical  processes  of  modeling  in  the  round 
and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.  The  subject-matter  is  derived  from  the  elementary- 
school  curricula  and  includes  a  study  of  animal  and  plant  forms  and  the  human  figure. 
Open  to  Junior  College  students.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Mj.    All  quarters,  Miss 

HOLLISTER. 

56.  Modeling  (Advanced). — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problems  under  consideration.  Prerequisite:  course 
55  or  its  equivalent.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Mj.    All  quarters.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

MlSS  HOLLISTER. 
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IV.     MANUAL  TRAINING 

/O.  Manual  Training  (Elementary). — Theory  and  practice.    Sufficient  work 
tools  and  materials  is  offered  to  give  a  concrete  basis  for  the  adaptation  of  con- 
e  work  to  the  requirements  of  elementary  education.    Laboratory  fee,  $3,  Mj. 
i  r,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

73.  Manual  Training  (Advanced). — Theory  and  practice.    Advanced  work 
tools  and  materials  is  offered  as  a  concrete  basis  for  t>e  discussion  of  constructive 
c  in  relation  to  high  schools.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Mj.    Summer  and  Winter 
rters,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

75.  Woodworking. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  for  supervisors,  teachers, 
students  of  manual  training,  and  combines  theory  and  practice.    Sufficient  work 

1  tools  and  materials  is  offered  to  give  a  concrete  basis  for  discussing  the  adaptation 
onstructive  work  to  the  requirements  of  general  education.  Six  weeks  will  be  given 
he  course  for  elementary  and  five  weeks  to  the  course  for  secondary  schools.  There 
be  discussion  of  the  following  topics:  history;  selection  and  care  of  equipment; 
oolroom  devices;  place  of  tool  technique;  progression;  allied  drawing  and  design, 
boratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Either  Term,  Associate  Profes- 
t  Leavitt. 

For  Professor  Leavitt's  course  in  Industrial  Education,  see  Education  57. 

76.  Cabinet-Making. — This  course  aims  to  give  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  and 
ichine  woodworking  tools.  A  series  of  constructive  problems  in  cabinet-making  will 
rve  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  outlines  and  courses  of  study  suitable  for  secondary 
hools  where  machinery  is  used.  Wood  will  be  considered  as  to  treatment  and  finish, 
asoning  and  kinds  of  wood  appropriate  for  various  uses.  The  course  is  arranged 
meet  the  need  of  those  who  desire  to  spend  all  or  part  of  their  time  in  the  shop;  high- 

;hool  teachers,  supervisors,  high-school  principals,  or  city  superintendents  who  desire 
>  become  familiar  with  the  technique  of  woodwork.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.  Summer 
Quarter.  DMj.  1:30-5:30;  DM.  1:30-5:30,  First  or  Second  Term.  Mj. 
:  30-3 130,  or  3:30-5:30;  M.    1 : 30-3 : 30,  or  3 : 30-5 : 30,  First  or  Second  Term.  Mr. 

'ILBEY. 

77.  Turning  and  Pattern-Making. — This  course  includes  a  thorough  drill  in 
abinet-  and  pattern-turning,  and  in  the  principles  of  pattern-construction.  Different 
nethods  of  making  the  same  pattern  will  be  considered  in  order  to  show  the  best 
inethods  of  parting,  drawing,  and  setting  core  prints.  Wood  will  be  considered  as 
to  structure,  seasoning,  and  fitness  for  specific  uses.  The  daily  work  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  formulation  of  courses  suited  to  secondary  schools.  Laboratory  fee,  $6. 
DMj.  8:00-12:00;  Mj.  8:00-10:00,  or  10:30-12:30;  DM.  8:00-12:00,  Either 
Term;  M.  8:00-10:00,  or  10:30-12:30,  Summer  Quarter,  Either  Term.  Mr. 
Filbey. 

78.  Forge. — This  course  will  cover  the  work  ordinarily  given  to  high-school 
students.  The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  will  also  be  discussed.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.    DMj.    Summer  Quarter,  Mr.  Richards. 

79.  Foundry. — This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  of  secondary  schools.  It 
presents  the  theory  and  practice  of  molding  from  patterns  and  casting  with  iron  and 
other  metals,  including  operation  of  the  cupola.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  Mr.  Richards. 

85.  Industrial  Design. — A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  place  of  design  in 
industrial  education.  Illustrated  by  a  study  of  the  products  of  several  industries  such 
as  printing,  bookbinding,  furniture,  textiles,  ceramics,  machinery,  etc.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

v.  textiles 

10 1.  Household  Art. — The  Industrial  Education  of  Women.  This  course 
will  deal  with  the  general  industrial  movement;  the  work  open  to  women;  conditions 
for  such  work;  wages;  the  historical  development  of  the  arts  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  study  of  clothing.  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
Miss  Van  Hoesen. 
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1 06.  Textiles. — This  course  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  in  elei 
schools.  The  place  of  textiles  in  the  elementary  curriculum  will  be  consider 
both  the  illustrative  and  the  technical  points  of  view.  The  laboratory  work  wil 
of  basketry,  simple  processes  in  dyeing  and  weav  ig,  knotting,  netting,  simple  e 
ery,  wood-block  printing,  stenciling,  applique,  crocheting,  knitting,  etc.  He 
Design  should  be  taken  as  a  parallel  course.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.  Open  tc 
College  students.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Either  Term;  8:00  an 
Miss  Van  Hoesen  and  Miss  Sims.    Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  — 

107.  Textiles  (Lectures  and  Laboratory). — The  place  of  textiles  in  t 
riculum  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools  will  be  considered  in  its  relation 
subject-matter  and  social  life  of  the  school,  and  practical  work  will  be  given 
development  of  technique.  The  course  will  take  up  a  study  of  fabrics,  the  d 
ment  of  spinning  and  weaving  from  their  beginnings  in  primitive  life  to  the  prest 
Laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  spinning,  dyeing,  weaving  on  hand  looms  and  S 
looms  with  special  attention  to  color  harmonies  and  design.  Household  Design 
be  taken  as  a  parallel  course.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer  Q 
1:30.    Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters,  Miss  Van  Hoesen.  . 

no.  Sewing  (Elementary). — The  relation  of  sewing  to  the  elemental 
riculum  in  its  constructive  and  artistic  aspects  will  be  especially  considered.  Ha 
machine  work,  drafting  and  making  from  measurements  undergarments  which  ( 
good  design  and  technique.  Special  care  and  use  of  machines;  special  study  of  1 
used;  simple  embroidery  stitchery  in  its  application.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.  O 
Junior  College  students.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30  and  1:30;  Mj.  A 
and  Spring  Quarters. 

in.  Sewing  (Advanced). — Dressmaking.  The  relation  of  sewing  1 
high-school  curriculum  will  be  especially  considered.  Drafting,  cutting,  and 
shirtwaists  and  unlined  dresses.  Working  designs  for  waists  and  dresses;  pa 
for  dresses  designed;  kind  of  textiles  suitable  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  price;  g 
study  of  fabrics  used  in  costumes  made;  advanced  work  in  embroidery  for  di 
special  study  of  color  harmonies.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.  Prerequisite:  Elemc 
Sewing.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00!  Miss  Hanna.  Mj.  Autumi 
'Winter  Quarters. 

112.  Sewing  (Advanced). — Dressmaking  ^Mj.    Millinery  $Mj.  Prereqi 

Textiles  no  and  in.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter.   

120,  121.  Theory    and    Practice    of    Teaching    Household  Art.— 

consists  of  five  periods  a  week  in  contact  with  the  problems  of  the  schoolroom  an< 
periods  per  week  in  discussions.  These  courses  are  required  of  students  who  spec 
in  Textiles.    Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1911-12 


June  9  Friday 
June  11  Sunday 

June  12  Monday 


June  13 

June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  16 
June  ig 
July  4 

July  26 

July  27 
Aug.  27 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Fiiday 

Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 
Sunday 


Sept.  1  Friday 

Oct.     2  Monday 

Nov.  30  Thursday 

Dec.  17  Sunday 

Dec.  19  Tuesday 

Dec.  20  Wednesday 

Dec.  21  Thursday 

Dec.  22  Friday 

Dec.  22  Friday 


1911 

Junior  College  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
(  Class  Day 

(  Summer  Meeting  of  University  Congregation 
(  Summer  Convocation 
(  Alumni  Day 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Convocation  Sunday 

Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

Autumn  Convocation 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Autumn  Quarter  ends 


Jan.  2 

Feb.  12 
Feb.  22 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  22- 

Apr.  1 

May  30 
June  7 
June  9 

June  10 

June  11 

June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  14 


Tuesday 

Monday 
Thursday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
-April  1 

Monday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday- 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 


1912 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  Recess 
Spring  Quarter  begins 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 
Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Junior  College  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
Class  Day 

Summer  Meeting  of  University  Congregation 
Summer  Convocation 
Alumni  Day 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years;  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of  Religious  and 
Social  Science. 

Faculty  and  Equipment.— The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty; 
the  libraries  contain  325,525  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety  acres  of  land 
in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-two  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University.— The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of 
the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Baggage  and  mail  service  is  provided 
at  the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to  Decem- 
ber); the  Winter  (January  to  March);  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of  June); 
the  Summer  (middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  19 11- 12  the  exact  dates 
for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  19,  1911;  Autumn 
Quarter,  October  2;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1912;  Spring  Quarter,  April  1. 
Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter  and  the  second  term  of  the 
Summer  Quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction 
nvolving  four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or 
iouble  that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major, 
formal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

The  Summer  Quarter.— Instruction  in  the  School  of  Education  is  offered 
luring  the  whole  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
ecognize  not  only  the  needs  of  regular  students,  but  also  the  needs  of  students 
lot  in  attendance  during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider  the  subject- 
natter  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  also  the  general  principles 
lpon  which  all  school  organization  and  methods  depend. 

Tuition,  Fees,  etc.— The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education,  is  $40  per  quarter.  All  students  pay 
»nce  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.  In  Law  and  Medicine,  the  fees  are  $50  and  $60, 
espectively.    Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $1 .00  to  $5  per  major  per  quarter. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Service,  etc.— By  virtue  of  endowments 
nd  special  appropriations,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  service  afford  stipends 
r  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTR  ITON 


Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  i.askell  Museum,  Room  10. 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  100. 

Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  University  Recorder,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room 


Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry 

Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  Room  164. 
Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Supervisor  of  Grades  (sixth  to  eighth),  Emmons  Blaine 

Hall,  Third  Floor,  Room  301. 
Katherine  Louise  McLaughlin,  Supervisor  of  Grades  (fourth  and  fifth), 

Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  199. 
Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  Supervisor  of  Grades  (kindergarten  to  third), 

Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  199. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Education. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Education  in  Relation  to  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 

Astronomy, 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Latin,  and  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  College  of  Education. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 

Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany, 
and  Supervisor  of  Nature-Study  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Method. 

Walter  Fenno  Dearborn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Emily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 

Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
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Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 
and  Dramatic  Art. 

Joseph  Edward  Raycroft,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 

Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 
Whlard  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Alice  Peloubet  Norton,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home 

Economics. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Jonathan  French  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Education. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  School  Administration. 

Lhlian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 

Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education; 

Assistant  School  Physician. 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 
Irene  Warren,  Ph.B.,  Librarian,  and  Instructor  in  School-Library  Economy. 
Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
Jenny  Helen  Snow,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Cora  C.  Colburn,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Mary  Root  Kern,  Instructor  in  Music. 
Zoe  Smith  Bradley,  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 
Stella  Ruth  Root,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 
Louise  Clark,  Instructor  in  Design. 
Amy  Rachel  Whittler,  Instructor  in  Design. 
John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Mary  Ida  Mann,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Katharine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,   Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades;  History  and 

Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 
Charles  Frank  Phlpps,  S.B.,  Natural  Science. 
Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 
Elizabeth  Sprague,  Associate  in  Home  Economics. 
Ruth  Abbott,  B.L.S.,  Associate  in  Library. 
Ruth  Raymond,  Associate  in  Drawing. 
Whliam  Victor  Bragdon,  S.B.C.,  Associate  in  Pottery. 
Jessie  Elizabeth  Black,  Ph.B.,  Ed.B.,  Literature  for  Children. 
Della  McCallum,  Associate  in  Household  Art. 
Ethel  Webb,  Associate  in  Household  Art. 
Eva  Roberta  Robinson,  Home  Economics. 
Charles  William  Finley,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Museum. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of 

Education  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Edward  Charles  Elliott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 

Wisconsin  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
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David  Felmley,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  President   of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 

University  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Henry  Eldridge  Bourne,  D.B.,  Professor  of  History,  College  for  Women, 

Western  Reserve  University  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
William  Arthur  White,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  Northwestern 

University  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  (Summer 

Quarter,  191 1). 

Mabel  B.  Soper,  Head  of  Art  Department,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Normal 

School  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Lucy  D.  Taylor,  Massachusetts  Art  School  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  B.L.,  A.M.,  Physics  (Summer  Quarter,  1911). 
Amy  Louise  Daniels,  Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1911). 
Jessie  Pinning  Rich,  S.B.,  Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Mildred  Weigley,  Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
William  Allyn  Richards,  S.B.  in  M.E.,  Forge  and  Foundry  (Summer  Quarter, 

1911). 

Emery  Filbey,  Woodworking  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Frank  Scott  Elrick,  Machine  Shop  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Frances  Lucy  Swain,  Home  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Johanna  Sorensen,  Household  Art  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Agnes  K.  Hanna,  Household  Art  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Margaret  Van  Hoesen,  Household  Art  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Elizabeth  Johnston,  Physical  Education  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 

the  university  high  school 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Charles  Henry  Van  Tuyl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin;  Assistant  to  the 
Principal. 

Mary  Helena  Dey,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  Ph.D.,  Dean.  Retired. 

William  Rockwell  Wickes,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Earl  Bixby  Ferson,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Sarah  Louise  Mitchell,  Ph.B.,  Librarian. 

Ernest  Le  Roy  Caldwell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Frances  Ramsay  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Mary  Blount,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Ernest  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
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Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Frank  Barnes  Cherington,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

William  Allyn  Richards,  S.B.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry. 

Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

and  Assistant  Medical  Director. 
George  J.  Miller,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiography. 
William  Rees  Davis,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
John  Sharpless  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
William  Tingle  Rowland,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Jenny  Helen  Snow,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Wilhelm  Otto  Walter  Steitz,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Elizabeth  Johnston,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  B.L.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Emery  Filbey,  Instructor  in  Woodshop. 
John  Conrad  Weigel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Stella  Ruth  Root,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 
Mary  Wood  Hinman,  Instructor. 
Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 
Clifford  Daniel  Carpenter,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 
Robert  Maurice  Matthews,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 
Else  Glokke,  Ph.M.,  Associate  in  German. 
William  David  Reeve,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 
Della  McCallum,  Associate  in  Textiles. 
Margaret  Lillian  Jackson,  Assistant  in  French. 
Frances  Lucy  Swain,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 
Ruth  Raymond,  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Design. 
Elvlre  Washburn,  Assistant  in  French. 
Albert  Edward  Hennings,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
John  Merrill,  Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 
Gwenn  Marie  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Design. 
Marie  Louise  Oury,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 
Frank  Scott  Elrick,  Assistant  in  Woodshop  and  Pattern  Making. 
George  Howard  Bartholomew,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Supervisor  of  Upper  Grades. 

Katherine  Louise  McLaughlin,  Supervisor  of  Intermediate  Grades. 

Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Allen,  Kindergarten. 

Nellie  Cornelia  Morey,  First  Grade. 
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Cordelia  Kingman,  First  Grade. 

Laura  Moore  Smith,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  Second  Grade. 

Elizabeth  Miller,  Third  Grade. 

Anna  Josephine  Beiswenger,  Third  Grade. 

Katherine  Koehler,  Fourth  Grade. 

Adele  Lackner,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades. 

Myrta  Lisle  McClellan,  Fifth  Grade. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Rich,  Sixth  Grade. 

Annas  Higgins,  Ph.B.,  Mathematics  in  Upper  Grades. 

Melva  Latham,  History  in  Upper  Grades. 

Jessie  Elizabeth  Black,  Ed.B.,  Ph.B.,  English  in  Upper  Grades. 
Helen  Marr  Collins,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Geography  in  Upper  Grades. 
Charles  Frank  Phipps,  S.B.,  Natural  History  in  the  Upper  Grades. 
Charles  William  Finley,  S.B.,  Natural  History  in  the  Intermediate  Grades. 
Stella  Ruth  Root,  Ph.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 
Zoe  Smith  Bradley,  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  Music  in  the  Intermediate  Grades. 
Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 
Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 
Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  Assistant  School  Physician. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education. 

George  Howard  Bartholomew,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Ida  Mann,  Physical  Education. 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Wood  Hinman,  Folk  Dancing. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 

Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  Drawing. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Drawing. 

Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Modeling. 

Ethel  Webb,  Household  Art. 

Fannie  Augusta  Sims,  Art. 

Annette  Butler,  Woodworking. 

Jessie  Pinning  Rich,  S.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Emily  Allen  Frake,  Ed.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Wade  McNutt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Museum. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by  the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker;  the 
Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the  founder 
and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  the  South  Side  Academy,  the  Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William 
B.  Owen,  who  was  for  several  years  head  of  the  University  High  School;  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  whose  head  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Belfield.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  in  one  group  of  buildings  a  complete  school 
system — kindergarten,  elementary  school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate 
department — with  opportunities  for  training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable 
educational  surroundings,  and  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  this  School  of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  school  organization  and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  educational  institutions  so  that  they  shall  be 
prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work  in  an  independent  and  scientific  manner. 
The  various  schools  are  organized  so  as  to  furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for 
experiment  and  observation. 

The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions  which, 
for  purposes  of  the  training  of  teachers,  are  organized  into  a  single  closely 
interrelated  whole.    These  divisions  may  be  described  as  follows: 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
This  department  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  First,  those  who 
are  preparing  to  give  courses  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools;  second,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in 
various  grades  of  schools;  third,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University 
who,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  intend  to  teach, 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational  organiza- 
tion and  method. 

Candidates  who  specialize  in  this  department  for  the  Master's  degree  or 
Doctor's  degree  must  present  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  work  at  least  two 
courses  in  Education  and  in  addition  a  third  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take  education  as  a  secondary 
subject  must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  second  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  prepares  teachers  for  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  also  provides 
advanced  courses  for  teachers  of  experience  who  are  preparing  to  become 
supervisors,  but  have  never  taken  a  college  course  and  are  therefore  candidates 
for  an  undergraduate  degree. 

Admission. — Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  admission  to  other  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  present  to  the  University  Examiner  credentials  showing 
that  they  have  completed  fifteen  units  of  preparatory  work  in  an  accepted 
high  school.  The  following  specified  requirements  should  be  noted:  Three 
units  are  required  in  English,  three  in  language  other  than  English,  two  in 
mathematics.  The  remaining  units  may  be  presented,  with  certain  restric- 
tions, in  the  following  subjects:  Political  Economy  and  Civics,  History, 
Biblical  Literature,  Science,  Drawing,  Shopwork,  Home  Economics. 

Junior  College  students. — Junior  students  may  register  in  the  College  of 
Education  only  under  four  conditions. 

I.  As  candidates  for  the  Kindergarten  Certificate.  This  certificate  is 
awarded  after  six  quarters  of  residence  and  the  completion  of  eighteen 
majors.  For  prescribed  courses  see  p.  37. 
II.  As  candidates  for  the  Elementary  Teachers'  Certificate.  This  certificate 
is  awarded  after  six  quarters  of  residence  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

Six  quarters  of  Physical  Education.  The  following  twelve  required 
majors:  Principles  of  Education  (course  101);  Methods  of  Education 
(any  course  85,  86,  87);  two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching  (any  course 
numbered  95);  English  I;  one  major  in  each  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: Art,  Geography,  History,  Mathematics,  Music,  Natural  Science, 
and  Oral  Reading.  Six  elective  majors  selected  from  the  above  subjects 
(except  practice  teaching),  a  maximum  of  three  majors  being  permitted 
in  one  subject  and  not  more  than  two  in  any  other.  One  of  these  six 
elective  majors  may  also  be  taken  in  the  department  of  Kindergarten 
Education  or  of  Home  Economics.  Election  should  be  determined 
by  the  student's  plans  for  specialization  in  primary  or  upper  grade 
teaching.  Candidates  for  this  certificate  consult  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education  each  quarter  regarding  electives. 
III.  As  candidates  for  a  Two  Years'  Departmental  Certificate.  No  person 
will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  this  certificate  unless  he  can  present 
credentials  to  show  that  he  has  successfully  completed  in  addition  to 
the  required  high-school  courses  two  years  of  normal-school  work,  or 
three  years  of  teaching  in  a  regularly  organized  school,  or  in  the  case  of 
students  specializing  in  School-Library  Economics,  three  years  of  pro- 
fessional library  experience.    Candidates  admitted  on  such  grounds  will 
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be  required  to  complete  one  of  the  curricula,  A  or  B,  outlined  below 
as  Senior  College  curricula. 

IV.  Junior  College  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education 
will  be  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  if  they  apply  and  will  be 
directed  so  that  they  may  prepare  for  the  special  curriculum  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  Senior  College.    Such  students  will  be  required  to  meet  during 
their  first  two  years  the  general  requirements  of  all  the  Junior  Colleges, 
namely,  English  i  and  3;  Algebra  through  quadratics  (if  not  presented 
for  admission);  ancient  history,  with  a  total  of  four  majors  in  History 
(if  not  presented  for  admission) ;  two  majors  in  Science  (if  not  presented 
for  admission);  two  majors  in  Mathematics  or  Science;  one  major  in 
Public  Speaking  or  Oral  Reading;  one  major  in  Psychology  or  Philosophy. 
In  addition  to  these  general  requirements,  candidates  for  the  degrees 
in  Education  will  be  required  in  the  first  two  years  to  take  Principles  of 
Education  (course  101),  Methods  of  Education  (one  of  the  courses  85, 
86,  87),  and  at  least  four  majors  in  the  departments  in  which  they  are 
to  specialize  in  the  Senior  College.    Advanced  specialization  and  prac- 
tice teaching  should  be  postponed  to  the  last  two  years. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Junior  College  students  of  this  fourth  class  who 
register  in  the  College  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  their 
professional  courses  are  not  eligible  for  a  certificate  or  for  an  associate's 
title  at  the  end  of  six  quarters  of  residence. 
Senior  College  students. — All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degrees  in  Educa- 
tion must  be  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  for  at  least  three  quarters. 
The  Bachelor's  degree  is  awarded  to  candidates  who  fulfil  the  requirements 
stated  below.    The  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates 
who  specialize  in  curriculum  A  in  the  classical  languages;  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in 
Education  to  candidates  who  specialize  in  Curriculum  A  or  Curriculum  B 
in  departments  other  than  classical  languages,  natural  science,  and  mathe- 
matics; the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  specialize  in  Cur- 
riculum A  in  natural  science  or  mathematics.    The  requirements  for  the  degrees 
in  Education  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Entrance  requirements,  15  units  with  specified  requirements. 

(b)  Junior  College  course  in  any  Junior  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

If  equivalent  courses  are  offered  from  other  institutions  the  require- 
ments set  down  under  IV  above  must  be  fulfilled. 

(c)  One  of  the  following  curricula: 

A)  Four  majors  in  Education,  two  of  which  shall  be  courses  in  Principles  of 
Education  and  Methods. 

Two  majors  of  practice  teaching.  (Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  have  had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  per- 
mitted by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to  substitute  other  courses  for  a  part  of  this 
requirement.) 
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Six  majors  in  one  department.  (One  major  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject  in  which  the  student  specializes  must  be  taken  at  some  time  in  the 
course.  For  further  requirements  see  departmental  announcements.  Each 
candidate  will  be  required  to  secure  from  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  takes  six  majors,  written  approval  of  his  whole  course.) 
Three  majors  in  departments  directly  related  to  that  in  which  six  majors  are 
taken 

Three  elective  majors. 

Four  quarters  of  Physical  Education.    One  quarter  of  Physical  Education  will 
consist  in  a  course  in  Hygiene    All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  must 
report  every  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
B)  Six  majors  in  Education,  two  of  which  shall  be  courses  in  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion and  Methods. 

Two  majors  of  practice  teaching.  (Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  have  had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted 
by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to  substitute  other  courses  for  a  part  of  this  require- 
ment.) 

Three  majors  in  a  single  department,  these  to  be  directly  related  to  the  courses 

in  Education  through  an  emphasis  on  the  educational  value  and  organization 

of  the  subject-matter  treated  in  the  department  in  question. 

Seven  elective  majors  to  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Four  quarters  of  Physical  Education.    One  quarter  will  consist  in  a  course  in 

Hygiene.    All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  must  report  every  quarter 

to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  two  majors  of  practice  teaching  required  in  all  undergraduate  cur- 
ricula must  include  100  hours  of  contact  with  the  children  in  classroom,  labora- 
tory, or  field,  during  which  the  student  must  teach  at  least  30  lessons.  Stu- 
dents who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  had  successful 
experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to  substitute 
other  courses  for  a  part  of  this  requirement.  Two  majors  of  education  are 
prerequisite  for  registration  in  all  practice  teaching  courses.  Students  who 
register  for  practice  teaching  in  the  High  School  must  also  have  qualifications 
in  the  special  subject  satisfactory  to  the  department  involved  in  the  College 
of  Education.    See  Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching  for  further  regulations. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  general  requirement  for  all  certificates  and  degrees.  Women 
should  report  at  the  opening  of  every  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education,  Room  283,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall  ;  men  should  report 
at  the  Gymnasium,  to  Dr.  Monilaw. 
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CHAPEL-ASSEMBLY 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required  to  attend  chapel 
assembly  on  Tuesdays  at  10:30  a.m.,  Room  214,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.  The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901.  In  1903  the  two  schools 
were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  and  a  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.  The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  different. 
In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to 
fewer  subjects 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  course  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  Elementary  School  includes  kindergarten  and  eight  grades. 
For  purposes  of  supervision,  the  school  is  divided  into  three  general  sections.  The 
first  includes  the  kindergarten,  first,  second,  and  third  grades;  the  second  section 
includes  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades;  the  third  section  includes  the  three  highest 
grades  in  the  school.  Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher,  and  each 
of  the  sections  is  in  charge  of  a  general  teacher,  whose  function  it  is  to  supervise 
all  of  the  grades  in  that  section,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  such 
a  way  that  individual  children  who  are  either  behind  the  regular  class,  or  in  advance 
of  the  regular  class,  may  receive  special  supervision.  This  system  makes  it 
possible  to  combine  the  advantages  of  class  instruction  with  the  advantages 
of  individual  attention,  and  it  insures  to  each  child  as  rapid  promotion  as  his 
attainments  justify,  for  the  general  teacher  will  see  to  it  that  whenever  a  child 
is  prepared  to  advance  from  one  grade  to  the  next,  he  shall  be  so  advanced. 
The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education,  and  also  the  members 
of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education,  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
the  course  of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the  conduct  of  this  school.  The 
practice  teaching  which  is  carried  on  by  students  of  the  College  is  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  grade  teacher,  and  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Graduate  Department  whose  special  function  it  is  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  educational  methods. 
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MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 
The  School  has  a  museum  which  contains  much  natural  history  material  and 
some  anthropological  collections.  There  are  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics, 
zoology,  and  botany.  The  departments  of  Home  Economics,  of  Fine  Art,  and 
especially  that  of  Manual  Training  are  fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion. A  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Education  is  in  process  of  development  in 
connection  with  the  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  school  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes.  It  is  classi- 
fied according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given.  Pictures 
illustrating  all  subjects  of  study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  also  2,500  lantern  slides  and  200  maps.  The  library  aims  to  have  on 
its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  to 
present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading-lists  and  the  best  devices  for,  and 
methods  of,  collecting,  preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets,  charts, 
maps,  pictures,  and  clippings.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  graduate 
students  and  a  special  room  for  the  high -school  readers. 

Regular  courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  the  College  of  Education,  which  are 
untechnical,  and  planned  to  familiarize  the  students  of  education  with  the  best 
methods  of  collecting  and  indexing  reading  for  children.  A  two-year  course  of 
instruction  for  the  technical  training  of  librarians  for  work  with  teachers  and 
children  is  also  offered. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  College,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  nineteen  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be  in- 
creasingly useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  deals  v/ith  the  problems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  published  in  this  journal  is  drawn  from  the  School 
of  Education  itself,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  practical  work  which  is  being 
organized  in  this  school,  and  of  the  scientific  investigations  which  are  being  carried 
on  with  reference  to  elementary -school  problems  by  members  of  all  departments  of 
the  school.  Contributions  to  the  journal  are,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Other  educators  who  are 
carrying  on  scientific  work  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  report  the 
results  of  their  investigations  and  experiences  together  with  the  papers  which  are 
issued  from  the  School  of  Education. 
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LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Monroe  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine  Hall) 
facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  wood  shops,  a  forge  shop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine  shop,  and  drawing  rooms.  These  are  all  supplied  with  the  complete 
equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruction. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School. 
On  the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are 
sewing  rooms  for  the  Department  of  Household  Art  and  a  restroom  for  the 
girls  of  the  High  School.  Several  rooms  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are 
used  as  private  studies  and  restrooms  for  teachers. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Monroe  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground 
set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 
Entrance  Requirements  for  Graduate  Department 

1.  The  presentation  to  the  University  Examiner  of  a  diploma  of  graduation 
from  a  reputable  college  entitles  the  applicant  to  register  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

2.  If,  however,  the  applicant  desires  to  come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's 
or  Doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether 
the  Bachelor's  degree  received  from  another  institution,  and  represented  by  the 
diploma,  is  the  equal  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This 
is  ascertained  by  submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the  under- 
graduate work  done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he  has 
already  received.    If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required 
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for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Chicago  degree. 

3.  This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree,  includes 
the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college  entrance  requirements 
have  also  been  satisfied. 

4.  For  special  requirements  in  Education  see  p.  19. 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  College  of  Education 
Students  wishing  to  become  candidates  for  any  certificate  or  degree  must 
satisfy  the  regular  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Junior  College  is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of 
four  years  in  a  first-class  high  school  or  institution  of  similar  grade.  Details  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  units  required  can  be  ascertained  by  addressing  the  Exami- 
ner, Room  8 A,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall.    See  brief  statement,  p.  10. 

A  certificate  of  vaccination  is  required  of  each  entering  student.  This  cer- 
tificate is  to  be  given  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Admission  to  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School 
Conditions  of  admission  to  these  schools  can  be  learned  on  application  at  the 
office  of  these  schools. 

ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

I.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  of  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  University  Examiner,  Room  8A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  arrange  for 
entrance  examination,  or  to  present  his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a 
Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  or  his  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official 
statement  concerning  his  previous  work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing 
from  another  institution.  If  he  is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  School, 
he  presents  a  diploma  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

n.  matriculation  and  registration 

1.  Time  of  registration. — (a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during  the  second  week  in  August.  Students 
in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters  during  the  first  week  of  December  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin 
boards  and  in  the  Weekly  Calendar,  (b)  Students  entering  the  University  for 
the  first  time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  quarter  in  which  work  is  to  be 
done. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  students  will  (a)y  in  case  they 
come  from  a  secondary  school,  present  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary 
Schools  and  secure  a  card  of  admission  credits.    Those  entering  from  colleges 
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submit  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges.  This  should  be  done  by  cor- 
respondence. New  students  are  urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
it  least  one  week  before  they  come  to  register.  Applications  sent  in  at  the  open- 
ng  of  the  quarter  cannot  be  answered  by  mail,  (b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired.  As  evidence  of 
idmission  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be  retained 
jnder  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  demonstrated,  (c)  Register  in  the  same  office.  For  this  purpose 
he  student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered;  and  also  a 
:lass  ticket  for  each  course,  to  be  presented  to  the  instructor.  (d)  Pay 
he  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  (After  the  fifth  day  of  the 
quarter  no  student  whose  fees  are  still  unpaid  is  admitted  to  classes.)  In 
)rder  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation  card,  the  ampli- 
ation card,  and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 
3ress  Building.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Registrar  will  stamp  the  cards  and  return 
he  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for  labora- 
ory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by  check  to 
he  order  of  The  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below. 
The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes 
nly  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
ame  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment  of  a 
se  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by 
he  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
ntering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
tudent  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (  including  the  library 
nd  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
>  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors,  (b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
f  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
eing  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first 
ay  of  each  quarter.  After  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter ,  failure  to  pay  dues  or 
rrange  with  the  Registrar  for  a  deferment  of  payment  will  involve  a  late  payment 
°,e  of  #5.    All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

4.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  a 
lajor  course,  and  $2 . 50  for  a  minor  course.    Students  in  Biology  pay  $2  . 50  for 

major  course,  and  $1 . 25  for  a  minor  course,  except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anat- 
ray,  in  which  the  fee  is  $5  for  a  major  course.  Ten  dollars  ($10)  is  the  maximum 
harge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M  and  DMj  courses  will  be 
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charged  in  proportion).  In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in 
Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  laboratory 
material.  Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to 
$2.50  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  will  be  redeemed.  In 
connection  with  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  specified  laboratory  fees  will  be 
charged. 

5.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the 
General  Administrative  Board. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.    The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar.  For  further 
details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$120.00 

$120.00 

$120.00 

60.00 

105 . 00 

225 .00 

IOO . 00 

126 .00 

225 .00 

15  .00 

25.00 

35-  00 

IO.oo 

20.00 

50.00 

Total  

$305 . OO 

$396 . 00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below  the 
lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may 
be  obtained  at  from  $1.50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule, 
when  two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  is 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  Commons  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women.    There  are  student  clubs  which  secure  room  and 
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board  at  cost,  the  rate  during  the  past  year  ranging  from  $4  to  $5  a  week.  A  list 
of  approved  boarding-places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  with  the  Hous- 
ing Inspector,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may  there  be 
obtained.  Orders  for  the  transfer  of  baggage  and  freight  and  instructions  for  the 
delivery  of  University  mail  should  be  left  at  the  Information  Office. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  assigned  each  year  in  the  College  of  Education. 
In  distributing  these  scholarships  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish 
proper  evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  at  least  three  quarters,  and  who  register  for  full  work.  The  value  of 
the  scholarship  is  the  amount  of  the  tuition.  Each  student  holding  a  scholarship 
is  expected  to  render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting  in  time  to  about 
two  hours  daily. 

STUDENT  SERVICE 
A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to  remunerated  service  as  mes- 
sengers, library  assistants,  Deans'  clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  etc. 

1.  Qualifications. — One  quarter  of  previous  residence  for  which  fees  were 
paid  in  full;  satisfactory  standing  in  studies;  dependence  on  such  support  for 
continuance  of  college  course. 

2.  Remuneration. — Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President  and  the  Business  Man- 
ager.   As  a  rule,  twenty  cents  per  hour  is  allowed  for  service. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 
School  of  Education  Council. — The  Council  is  composed  of  seven  members 
elected  as  follows:  one  from  students  in  the  Junior  College  course  leading  to  the 
Elementary  Teachers'  certificate,  one  from  those  in  the  Elementary  Kindergarten 
curriculum,  three  from  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and  two  from 
candidates  for  the  advanced  degrees.  This  Council  serves  a"s  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Education  in  relation  to  the  Board  of  the 
Senior  Colleges,  and  only  those  may  be  chosen  as  councilors  whose  academic 
records  make  them  eligible  for  public  appearance. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
CIB.  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  provide,  first,  for  students  in  all 
departments  of  the  University  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
present  status  of  education  and  with  the  methods  of  investigating  education  problems. 

Second,  this  department  supplies  the  courses  in  general  education  which  are 
required  of  all  candidates  for  certificates  and  degrees  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Course  101  and  one  of  the  three  courses  85,  86,  or  87  are  specifically  required.  Two 
others  must  be  selected  from  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  department.  In  general, 
a  course  in  history  of  education  and  a  course  in  psychology  are  advised. 

Third,  the  department  offers  to  students  in  the  College  of  Education  or  in  any  of 
the  Senior  Colleges  the  opportunity  of  specializing  in  education. 
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Finally,  candidates  for  the  advanced  degrees  may  take  their  principal  or  secondary 
work  in  this  department,  the  Department  of  Education  being  for  the  administration 
of  the  graduate  degrees  a  department  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  as 
well  as  of  the  School  of  Education. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  History  of  Education  (Elementary). — A  brief  general  survey  of  the  history 
of  education  designed  for  Junior  College  students.  The  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods 
will  be  summarized  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  modern 
period.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Mr.  Scott. 

2.  History  of  European  Education:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Periods. — An 
outline  course  treating  of  the  development  of  educational  institutions  and  ideals  in 
Europe  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Scott. 

3.  History  of  European  Education:  Modern  Period. — A  general  course 
treating  of  the  development  of  education  in  Europe  in  modern  times.  For  Senior 
College  and  graduate  students.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Scott. 

5.  History  of  Education:  Modern  Period. — A  general  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  practice  and  theory  during  the  modern  period.  Lectures  and 
textbook.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  n : 30, 
Mr.  Scott. 

15.  History  of  American  Education. — An  outline  course  treating  of  the 
general  development  of  American  education.  For  undergraduates.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  8:00;  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Mr.  Scott. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools. — 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Parker.  (See  p.  25  for  full  state- 
ment.) 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  courses  34  and  41  present  historical 
material.    (See  pp.  20,  21.) 

administrative  and  social  aspects  of  education 

30.  School  Administration  (Introductory  Course). — This  course  presents  a  general 
survey  of  the  principal  aspects  and  problems  of  school  administration,  especially  as 
practiced  in  the  United  States.  It  treats  of  the  organization,  functions,  agencies,  and 
general  management  of  urban  and  non-urban  school  systems.  It  aims  to  orient 
the  student  in  matters  of  administration  by  showing  the  generally  accepted  postulates 
underlying  the  diversities  of  actual  practice.  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
prospective  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  business  managers.  Senior 
College  students.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 

31.  Problems  of  Elementary  Supervision. — A  course  for  supervisors  and 
superintendents  dealing  especially  with  the  work  of  school  inspection.  It  will  discuss 
the  standards  by  which  teachers  are  to  be  judged,  the  training  of  teachers,  means  of 
promoting  professional  growth,  of  developing  unity  and  harmony  in  a  system  of 
schools.  It  is  expected  that  some  time  may  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  means  for 
organizing  the  social  forces  of  the  community  in  support  of  the  schools.  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  Second  Term,  11:30,  President  Felmley. 

34.  City  School  Administration. — In  this  course  will  be  studied  the  general 
form  of  organization  and  distribution  of  functions  in  different  types  of  city  school 
systems;  municipal  taxation  and  expenditures  for  education;  the  physical  adminis- 
tration of  schools,  sites,  buildings,  sanitation,  equipment,  supplies,  textbooks;  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  staff,  training,  certification,  appointment,  tenure,  testing 
of  efficiency,  promotion,  salary  schedules,  pensions,  training  during  service;  systems 
of  grading  and  promotion  of  pupils,  retardation  and  elimination;  tests  of  school 
efficiency,  methods  of  school  accounting.  Specific  topics  will  be  investigated  and 
reported  upon  by  members  of  the  class.  Ability  to  use  statistical  methods  of  research 
is  a  prerequisite  for  the  course.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
8:30,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 
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35.  State  School  Administration. — This  course  will  deal  somewhat  inten- 
sively with  such  topics  as  the  following:  the  organization  and  distribution  of  functions 
in  various  types  of  state-  school  systems,  considered  descriptively  and  historically; 
the  raising  of  educational  revenues;  the  apportionment  of  school  funds;  the  training 
and  certification  of  teachers;  normal  schools;  the  supervision  of  school  systems; 
salary  schedules  and  the  pension  movement;  educational  legislation,  educational 
commissions  and  associations.  The  course  is  open  to  graduate  students,  experienced 
teachers,  and  supervisory  officers.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  9:30;  given  as  a  M.  First 
Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 

36.  Educational  Measurements. — A  study  of  the  application  of  quantitative 
methods  to  the  conditions  and  factors  of  educational  efficiency.  The  following 
special  subjects  will  be  considered:  (a)  Standards  for  the  determination  of  the  hygienic 
efficiency  of  the  school  environment;  (b)  standards  for  the  measurement  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  teachers;  (c)  standards  for  estimating  the  progress  of  pupils;  (d)  standards 
for  rating  communities  urban  and  rural.  This  course  is  open  only  to  superintendents 
and  principals  of  schools,  or  teachers  of  experience  who  are  preparing  for  supervisory 
work.  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30, 
Professor  Elliott. 

37.  Selected  Topics  in  Educational  Administration. — Including  such 
subjects  as  the  relation  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  to  educational  activities, 
the  improvement  of  school  statistics,  the  forms  of  state  and  local  supervision,  the 
widening  scope  of  public  school  administration,  the  training  of  backward  peoples  and 
of  exceptional  individuals,  the  problems  of  industrial  education,  etc.  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  Second  Term,  10:30,  Commissioner  Brown. 

41.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. — The  course 
traces  the  historical  development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  from  time  to 
time  have  dominated  the  people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public 
education  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  The  marks  which 
these  schools  have  in  common,  as  well  as  those  which  differentiate  them,  are  noted,  and 
a  study  is  made  of  present  tendencies.  For  graduate  students;  open  also  to  Senior 
College  students  with  two  majors  in  Education.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  this 
course  is  given  as  a  minor,  and  deals  only  with  the  German  schools.  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Butler. 

44.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. — Present-day  ideals  in  education. 
The  moral  element  in  education.  Adolescence  and  education.  Formal  discipline. 
The  high-school  curriculum.  Arts  and  technology  in  secondary  education.  Electives 
in  secondary  education.  The  extension  of  the  high-school  course  by  the  addition  of 
two  years.  The  certificate  and  entrance-examination  systems.  Segregation  in  the  high 
school.  The  social  organization  of  the  high  school.  Athletics  in  education.  The 
school  and  the  community.  On  sending  boys  and  girls  to  college.  For  graduate 
students  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor 
Butler. 

45.  The  Principles  of  Elementary  Education. — For  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  normal  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  the  develop- 
ment of  our  course  of  study,  the  forces  that  have  shaped  it  in  the  past,  and  the  changes 
needed  in  the  present  curriculum  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  today.  The  mode  of 
teaching  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  course  will  be  discussed.  M.  Summer  Quarter, 
Second  Term,  8 : 00,  President  Felmley. 

46.  Curriculum. — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  It  gives  detailed 
attention  to  the  increasingly  insistent  demands  for  courses  that  will  definitely  meet  the 
needs  of  vocation,  health,  civic  life,  family  life,  social  intercourse,  moral  conduct,  and 
leisure  occupations.  The  present  rapid  transformation  of  traditional  studies  is  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  these  definite  social  demands.  Actual  instances  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  most  advanced  experimentation,  both  American  and  foreign,  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  curriculum  to  community  needs  will  be  considered.  Treatment  covers 
the  stages  below  the  college,  and,  while  mostly  descriptive  and  analytical,  it  is  his- 
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torical  so  far  as  this  will  aid  in  understanding  present  conditions.  Graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30;  given  as  M.  First  Term, 
Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 

47.  Curriculum  (Continued).— A  second  quarter  will  be  given^  to  detailed 
investigations  into  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  as  found  in  the  actual  work  of 
schools  in  the  city,  in  published  courses  of  study,  American  and  foreign,  and  as  embod- 
ied in  textbooks.  These  investigations  will  serve  as  points  of  departure  m  the  for- 
mulation by  members  of  the  class  of  definite  and  detailed  courses  of  study,  designed 
to  meet  the  many  recent  social  demands.  Considerable  attention  will  also  be  given 
to  methods  of  analysis  and  standards  of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  textbooks  adapted 
to  courses  Ability  to  use  statistical  methods  is  a  prerequisite  for  taking  this  course. 
Open  to  graduate  students.    Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  8 : 30,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 

48.  The  School  and  the  Community. — The  course  discusses  education  as 
training  for  social  efficiency;  the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such  training; 
the  function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  social  conditions;  the  formation  of 
social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization  of  the  school;  the  "many-sided  inter- 
est"- industrial  training  in  relation  to  social  ideas  and  habits;  education  as  discovery  of 
the  individual;  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  community;  in  civic  improve- 
ment in  the  use  of  libraries,  in  parents'  associations.  The  schools  of  Chicago  will  be 
studied  and  reports  made  regarding  schools  elsewhere,  with  which  students  are 
acquainted.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First 
Term,  10:30,  Professor  Butler. 

40  Marginal  Educational  Activities. — This  course  deals  with  the  administra- 
tion of  schools  for  special  classes;  with  those  of  a  partially  organized,  tentative, 
and  experimental  nature;  and  with  those  agencies  of  -child  welfare  that  are  arising 
so  abundantly  in  response  to  recently  recognized  social  need  and  which  are  rapidly 
becoming  organic  constituents  of  our  school  systems.  Among  topics  considered  are 
special  vocational,  evening,  vacation,  continuation,  and  auxiliary  schools;  playground 
movements  and  physical  education;  special  classes  and  schools  for  defectives;  open- 
air  schools;  care  and  training  of  delinquents;  compulsory  education  and  child  labor 
legislation-  education  of  racial  classes;  school  extension  work;  schools  in  social 
centers-  and  philanthropic  agencies  engaged  in  child  saving  and  in  promoting  child 
welfare!  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11: c~ 
Dr.  Bobbitt. 

go  Philosophy  of  Education.— The  point  of  view  will  be  that  of  the  gradual 
socialization  of  the  child,  and  the  part  which  education  plays  in  this.  Both  formal  and 
informal  education  will  be  considered  as  the  justification  for  a  psychological  theory 
of  education-  on  the  other  side,  the  demands  of  the  society  into  which  the  child  is 
entering  will 'suggest  the  sociological  theory.  The  inadequacies  of  each  will  be  indi- 
cated and  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  by  a  social  conception  of  education  which  can 
recognize  both  the  child  and  society  at  once.  The  chief  features  of  present  school 
practice  and  theory  will  be  criticized  from  this  point  of  view.  Primarily  for  graduate^ 
students.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  191 2.] 

54  Moral  Education.— Seminar.  A  general  consideration  of  the  processes 
and  agencies  of  moral  development  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  with  special  investi- 
gation of  existing  or  proposed  agencies  of  the  school,  such  as  corporate  life,  methods  of 
study  and  discipline,  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum,  specific  moral  instruction.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  M.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Tufts. 

c6  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art.— A  course  of  lectures  and 
reading  to  show  the  educational  values  of  freehand  drawing,  constructive  work,  design, 
and  art  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  general  course  of  studv  in  elementary, 
and  hi*h  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education,  superintendents,  and  direct^ 
ors  and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  manual  training.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter! 
10:30,  Winter  Quarter,  M.,  W.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Sargent. 

<7  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools.— This  course  includes  a  discus- 
sion of  the  history  and  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States;  pertinenff 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  attitude  of  organized  labor;  attitude  of: 
employers  of  labor;  legislation;  experiments  by  private  philanthropic  institutions- 
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industrial  corporations,  and  public  schools;  articulation  with  the  present  school  system, 
elementary,  secondary,  intermediate,  and  evening  schools.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Autumn  Quarter,  W.,  F.,  4:00-6:00, 
and  Spring  Quarter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

66.  Educational  Psychology  (Introductory  Course). — An  introductory  dis- 
cussion of  the  organizations  which  are  developed  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  conscious- 
ness through  school  training  in  writing,  drawing,  manual  training,  reading,  spelling, 
nature-study,  and  arithmetic.  This  course  does  not  presuppose  any  work  in  psy- 
chology. It  cannot  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Open  to  Junior  College  students. 
M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  11:30,  Professor  Judd;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  11:30,  Dr.  Freeman;  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Dr.  Freeman. 

67.  Educational  Psychology  (Advanced). — The  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  readings  dealing  with  the  nature  of  habit,  language,  social  consciousness,  abstract 
thought,  and  the  higher  forms  of  mental  activity.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psy- 
chology. The  course  is  open  only  to  advanced  students  and  leads  to  graduate  credit. 
Mj.   Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Judd.    [Not  given  in  191 1.] 

67A.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects. — A  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  adolescent  period.  Special  discussion  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  algebra, 
geometry,  language  studies,  high-school  English,  history,  science,  and  manual  training. 
The  course  is  for  high-school  teachers  and  principals,  and  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit.   M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  1  :$o,  Professor  Judd. 

68.  Individual  Psychology. — Problems  regarding  methods  of  studying  indi- 
vidual variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  Laboratory  equipment 
for  the  investigation  of  special  problems  will  be  provided,  so  far  as  practicable.  For 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Gore.  [Not  given 
in  1912.] 

69.  Elementary  Genetic  Psychology. — This  course  aims  to  treat  of  the 
child  from  the  earliest  years  to  maturity.  Physical  growth,  the  development  of  the 
instincts,  of  movement,  play,  the  social  and  moral  consciousness,  language,  perception, 
memory,  etc.,  will  be  discussed.  The  psychology  of  the  learning  process  will  also 
be  treated.  The  course  aims  to  give  a  rational  basis  for  the  treatment  of  the  child 
in  education.  Primarily  for  Junior  College  students.  Graduate  credit  is  not  given. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Dr.  Freeman. 

70.  Child-Study. — A  review  of  the  most  important  literature  bearing  on  the 
psychological  investigation  of  the  child.  A  course  of  lectures,  and  outside  readings  and 
reports.  Open  to  graduates  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Dr. 
Freeman.    [Not  given  in  191 2.] 

70A.  Child-Study. — This  course  includes  the  problems  which  are  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  child,  mental  and  physical.  It  is  designed  to  form  the 
basis  for  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  school  activity  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
the  child.  Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter, 
Second  Term,  10:30,  Dr.  Freeman. 

71.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Education. — Lectures  and  discussions 
illustrated  by  laboratory  and  school  experiments,  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
experimental  methods  applicable  to  the  study  of  school  problems,  and  with  the  general 
results  of  recent  investigations.  Both  psychological  and  statistical  methods  will  be 
discussed  and  illustrated  by  typical  problems.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.   Mj.   Autumn  Quarter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:00,  Professor  Judd. 

72.  Experimental  Education. — A  survey  of  experimental  and  statistical 
investigations  of  school  problems.  This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction 
to  scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  educational  matters.  In  addition  to  reviewing 
investigations  which  have  been  made,  the  course  will  suggest  lines  of  work  which  may 
be  pursued  outside  of  the  course.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  deal  chiefly  with 
statistical  methods,  the  second  with  laboratory  methods.    Admission  to  the  course 
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depends  upon  previous  scientific  training,  preferably  in  psychology,  biology,  or  soci- 
ology The  course  is  open,  only  to  advanced  students  and  leads  to  graduate  credit. 
MjT  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 

75.  The  Psychology  of  Reading.— A  review  of  the  investigations  of  recent 
vears  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the  teaching  of  reading.  The  experi- 
mental work  will  be  fully  illustrated.  Graduate  course,  open  to  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  11:30;  Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 
[Not  given  in  autumn,  191 1.] 

76  The  Psychology  of  Writing. — A  review  of  the  investigations  of  recent 
vears  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the  teaching  of  writing.  The  experi- 
mental work  will  be  fully  illustrated.  Observation  of  the  development  of  the  writing 
movement  in  children  will  be  made,  and  experimental  investigation  of  writing  will  be 
carried  on.  Graduate  course,  open  to  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
3:00,  Dr.  Freeman. 

76A  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Writing.— The  problems  of  the  teaching 
of  writing  will  be  attacked  from  the  psychological  point  of  view.  The  results  of  experi- 
mental investigation  will  be  discussed  and  applied  and  the  methods  illustrated.  The 
hvsiene  and  methods  of  teaching  of  writing  will  be  taken  up.  Open  to  graduate  anc 
Senior  College  students.    M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30,  Dr.  Freeman 

77  Educational  Tests— In  this  course  the  various  tests  for  the  senses 
motor  processes,  and  higher  mental  processes  and  test  series  or  measuring  scales  o 
intelligence  will  be  demonstrated  and  criticized  primarily  with  a  view  to  their  direc 
significance  for  education  or  to  their  correlation  with  intelligence.  Members  of  th< 
class  will  undertake  the  practical  application  of  some  of  these  tests  and  will  be  requirec 
to  report  their  results.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  open  to  Senior  Colleg. 
students.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Dr.  Freeman. 

70  Genetic  Psychology.— This  course  aims  to  present  a  summary  of  the 
results 'of  the  application  of  evolutionary  methods  of  interpretation  to  psychology 
For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  3:00;  given  a 
M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

80  81  82.  Experimental  Problems  in  Education.— Students  qualified  b; 
previous  training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  investigation.  Tb 
results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism  and  to  genera 
discussion  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  member 
of  the  class  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Professor  Judd  and  Associate  Professor  Dearborn.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

85  General  Principles  of  Method.— Factors  determining  the  selection  an 
arrangement  of  subject-matter.  Methods  of  securing  interest,  realness,  mdividuE 
attention  etc.  Elements  of  skill  in  drill,  development,  appreciation,  and  other  type 
of  lessons  Observation  and  discussion  of  lessons  in  elementary  and  high  school* 
Writing  of  lesson  plans.  Ten  lectures  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries^  to  be  give; 
by  Miss  Warren.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarte 
11 -oo,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

86  Principles  of  Method  for  Elementary  Teachers.— Same  as  85,  wit 
special 'reference  to  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  For  Junior  College  student; 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Parker.    [Not  given  in  191  i.J 

87  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers.— Same  as  85,  with  sped 
reference  to  teaching  in  high  schools.  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autun 
Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

88  Survey  of  Special  Methods  in  Elementary  Education.— An  advance 
course  in  the  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  ai 
other  subiects  in  the  elementary  schools.  Observation  and  criticism  of  lessons  _ 
the  University  Elementary  School.  For  intending  critic  teachers,  supervisors,  an 
superinSdents.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Associat 
Professor  Parker.    [Not  given  m  191 2.] 
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89.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching.— Problems  of  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  The  literature  of  educational  methods. 
Organization  of  critic  teach  ing  and  teachers'  meetings.  Elements  of  criticism.  Train- 
ing of  teachers  in  Europe  an  d  America.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods. — A  critical  discussion  of 
the  material  and  texts  available  for  normal-school  courses  in  principles  of  method. 
Preparation  of  bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  such  courses.  For  graduate  students. 
M.    Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  1 1 : 30,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

91.  Development  of  Modem  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools. — 
School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new  basis;  Pes- 
talozzian  methods  in  object  teaching,  language,  number,  geography,  etc.,  as  basis  of 
nineteenth-century  practice.  Reports  by  students  on  history  of  methods  in  special 
subjects.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00;  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  Second  Term,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  electing  general  practice  teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School  will  register  for  Education  95.  They  will  spend  five  hours  a  week 
observing  or  teaching  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic  meetings  and  in  preparation 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  or  minor  course.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.  General  organization  arranged  by  Associate  Professor  Parker.  Imme- 
diate supervision  and  control  of  practice  teachers  by  critic  teachers  and  supervisors. 

general  principles  and  special  problems  of  education 

101.  Principles  of  Education. — A  course  of  lectures  and  readings  introdu- 
cing the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  education,  and  to  the  sources  of  information 
which  lead  to  a  scientific  solution  of  these  problems.  The  general  principles  of  mental 
development  and  of  methods  and  organization  will  be  treated  in  an  introductory  way. 
Should  be  taken  by  all  first-year  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor 
Judd;  Winter  Quarter,  9:30. 

101A.  Public  Education. — A  general  survey  of  the  American  system  of 
public  education  as  an  expression  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. The  organization,  characteristic  features,  and  contemporary  tendencies 
of  state  education.  For  Senior  College  students  and  others  desiring  a  basis  for  the 
interpretation  of  meaning  and  structure  of  American  educational  organization.  M. 
Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Elliott. 

Note. — This  course  with  101B  may  be  taken  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion for  a  course  in  Principles  of  Education. 

101B.  Educational  Institutions,  Their  Place  and  Function  in  Organized 
Society. — A  study  of  the  institutional  organization  of  society  in  general,  with 
especial  reference  to  educational  institutions,  and  a  consideration  of  the  bearings  of 
institutional  life  upon  the  development  of  individual  life.  M.  Summer  Quarter, 
Second  Term,  9:00,  Commissioner  Brown. 

Note. — This  course  with  101A  may  be  taken  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation for  a  course  in  Principles  of  Education. 

104.  Advanced  Principles  of  Education. — A  limited  number  of  advanced 
students  will  be  admitted  to  this  course,  which  will  treat,  in  the  form  of  reports  and 
lectures,  a  number  of  typical  educational  problems.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Judd.    [Not  given  in  191 2.] 

107.  Current  Problems  in  Education. — A  general  survey  will  be  given  in 
this  course,  by  means  of  lectures  and  reports,  of  the  topics  under  discussion  in  current 
educational  literature.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  2:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

109.  German  Pedagogy. — A  course  in  present-day  German  educational 
organization,  methods,  and  reforms.  In  addition  to  treating  this  subject-matter,  the 
course  will  aim  to  develop  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  by  the  use  of  a  German  text 
as  basis  for  part  of  the  work.  Open  to  graduates  and  Senior  College  students.  Some 
knowledge  of  German  required.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Dr.  Freeman.  [Not  given 
in  1911.] 
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117.  Mental  Deficiency  and  Retardation  in  School. — This  course  will  include 
a  discussion  of  the  more  general  questions  of  nervous  and  mental  hygiene  affecting  the 
welfare  of  normal  as  well  as  exceptional  children,  but  is  directed  with  primary  reference 
to  the  problems  of  mental  and  moral  deficiency  and  retardation.  Graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  11:30,  Associate 
Professor  Dearborn. 

CIC.  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

historical  courses 

53.  History  of  the  Sunday  School. — An  outline  view  of  the  history  of  religious 
education  up  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  beginnings  of  the  modern  Sunday 
school.  Development  in  extent,  organization,  and  method.  Pedagogical  and  religious 
ideals.  An  estimate  and  criticism  of  results.  The  modern  religious  educational 
emphasis.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  191 1,  Professor  Soares. 

courses  in  organization  and  method 

30.  Introduction  to  Religious  Education:  The  Sunday  School. — Data  from 
psychology  and  Christian  ethics.  Principles  of  education  and  their  application  to 
religious  education — ideals,  instruction,  influence  on  conduct  and  character.  The 
development  and  crises  of  the  religious  life.  The  Sunday  school,  its  organization, 
curriculum,  pedagogy,  physical  equipment.  The  unification  of  the  educational  agencies 
of  the  church.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  191 1,  Professor  Soares. 

31.  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education. — The  natural  interests  of  the 
developing  spiritual  personality  and  the  most  appropriate  materials  for  a  normal 
development.  Kindergarten  methods  and  ideals.  The  function  of  the  story.  Memory 
material.  Catechisms.  Manual  methods  and  expressional  activity.  The  elements 
of  the  biblical  material.  A  comparative  study  of  current  curricula.  A  seminar. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  191 1,  Professor  Soares. 

32.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Bible. — A  course  in  practical  pedagogy  in  con- 
nection with  typical  Sunday-school  classes.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  191 1,  Professor 
Soares. 

Note. — For  other  courses  see  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School. 

CIV.  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  with  three  purposes:  (1)  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Senior  College  students  who  are  making  History  their  principal  subject;  (2)  to 
assist  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  supervision  in  elementary  schools  and  normal 
schools;  (3)  to  prepare  students  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  with  History  as  their  principal 
subject  must  complete  seven  majors  of  History,  two  of  which  are  in  the  teaching  of  the 
subject,  and  three  majors  in  related  departments.  The  departments  recommended 
are  Political  Science,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Geography,  and  Art.  In  addition 
to  the  above  ten  majors,  four  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  two  in 
practice  teaching  are  required.    See  p.  11. 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  the  Departments  of  Education 
and  History  combined  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  either  depart- 
ment. 

1.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History. — Discussion  of  methods  of  teaching 
History  in  secondary  schools.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Required  of  all  special  students  in  History 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8 : 30,  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

2.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — Observation  in  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School.  For  first-year  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  2:00,  Mrs. 
Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen. 
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3.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History:  Period  of  Westward  Expansion. — 
The  course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States  to  its 
history.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30, 
Associate  Professor  Rice.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

4.  Local  History  and  Civics. — Observation  in  the  University  Elementary 
School.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  one  of  the.foregoing  courses.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Rice.    [Not  given  in  19 11-12.] 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient  History. — This  course  will  emphasize  the 
relation  of  art  and  history.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Required  of  all  students  who  are  making 
History  their  principal  subject  for  the  degree.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Rice. 

6.  History  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School  (Advanced  Course). — 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching.  This  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  course  2.  Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  For  Junior 
and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Rice.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

7.  History  and  Geography  of  the  United  States. — This  course  includes 
observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  DM.  Associate  Professors 
Rice  and  Baber.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

9.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History:  Colonial  Period. — Observation  in 
the  University  Elementary  School.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8: 30,  Associate  Professor 
Rice.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

10.  History  for  Primary  Grades. — This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in 
primary  grades  and  also  for  supervisors  and  principals.  It  aims  (1)  to  show  the 
principles  upon  which  subject-matter  should  be  selected  for  the  children  of  the  lower 
grades;  (2)  to  assist  the  teacher  in  outlining  a  course  of  study;  (3)  to  give  practical 
help  in  methods  of  presenting  subjects  to  children;  (4)  to  show  the  relation  which  a 
course  of  study  in  history  should  bear  to  the  social  occupations  of  the  school.  The 
course  treats  of  the  following  topics:  primitive  industrial  and  social  life;  local  history, 
civics;  constructive  work.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  11:30;  repeated 
Second  Term,  Mrs.  Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen. 

11.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History. — This  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  gives  a  brief  study  of  colonial 
history,  and  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  period  of  westward  expansion.  The  effects  of 
geographical  environment  upon  occupations  and  of  occupations  upon  social  life  and 
government  are  emphasized.  Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice.  [Not  given 
in  19 1 1.] 

1 1  A.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History. — This  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  first  term  it  brings 
the  subject  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  emphasizing  the  European 
background;  in  the  second  term  it  emphasizes  the  movement  of  westward  expansion, 
the  social  and  industrial  development  of  the  country,  with  attention  to  geographical 
influences.   Mj.  or  M.  either  term,  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Professor  Bourne. 

35.  Training  Course  in  History  for  High-School  Teachers. — Discussion  of 
methods  of  teaching  History  in  secondary  schools,  supplemented  by  practical  exer- 
cises. In  the  second  term  of  the  quarter  special  attention  will  be  given  to  a  course 
in  Modern  European  History  from  1763,  emphasizing  social  development,  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  commerce.  Mj.  or  M.  either  term,  Summer  Quarter,  8:00, 
Professor  Bourne. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  History. — Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Before  registering  in 
this  course  consult  Associate  Professor  Parker.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Barnard  and  Miss  Latham. 
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CVIA.    HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  courses  in  Home  Economics  are  planned  primarily  for  those  desiring  prep- 
aration to  serve  as  teachers  or  supervisors  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Arts 
in  elementary  or  high  schools,  or  as  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

The  courses  are  also  adapted  to  the  training  of  such  hospital  dietitians,  settlement 
workers,  and  managers  of  school  lunch-rooms  as  expect  to  find  part  of  their  activity 
in  teaching. 

Students  registered  for  the  certificate  in  Home  Economics  must  include  in  their 
preparation  elementary  physics,  physiology,  and  botany  in  addition  to  the  general 
requirements  (see  p.  n);  while  those  registering  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  (in 
Education)  must  include  also  a  year  of  college  chemistry. 

Unclassified  students  must  have  had  a  four-year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent, 
including  either  physics  or  chemistry. 

In  addition  to  the  four  majors  in  education  and  two  majors  in  practice  teaching 
required  of  all  candidates  for  certificate  or  degree,  those  completing  the  course  in 
Home  Economics  must  select  seven  majors  in  the  department,  including  three  in  the 
study  of  food  (with  such  further  courses  as  are  necessary  to  secure  sufficient  technique), 
and  three  majors  in  related  Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  or  Arts  and  Technology. 

1.  Food  Products  and  Their  Preparation. — An  elementary  study  of  food  from 
an  economic  and  social  point  of  view,  with  laboratory  work  in  food-preparation  and 
experiments  illustrating  the  principles  involved.  Open  to  Junior  College  students. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Limited  to  16.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30-10:30,  Miss 
Sprague.    [Not  given  in  191 2.] 

2.  Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  School. — The  place  of  this  subject 
in  the  elementary  curriculum,  illustrated  by  the  study  of  food,  with  laboratory  work 
in  food-preparation.  Especially  adapted  to  students  in  the  Kindergarten  and  General 
Elementary  curricula.  Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter.  Lectures  and  laboratory,  2 : 00-4 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton 
and  Miss  Rich.    [Not  given  in  191 2.] 

3.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — The  methods  by  which  heat 
is  applied  to  food  and  the  changes  caused  in  the  different  food-constituents;  household 
fuels  and  their  uses;  cooking  apparatus  and  the  principles  of  its  construction;  labora- 
tory work  in  cooking.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00-10:00, 
10:30-12:30,  Miss  Rich,  Miss  Swain,  Miss  Weigley;  Autumn  Quarter  limited  to 
32,  11:00-1:00,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Sprague;  Winter 
Quarter  limited  to  16,  11  :oo-i  :oo,  Miss  Snow  and  Miss  . 

4.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials  (Continued). — Prerequisite: 
course  3  and  General  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Limited  to  16.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  10:30-12:30;  1:30-3:30,  Miss  Snow,  Miss  Sprague,  Miss  Daniels; 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  8:30-10:30,  Miss  Sprague. 

5.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods. — Advanced  work  in  experi- 
mental cookery.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Limited  to  16.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  n  :oo-i  :oo,  Miss  Sprague. 

6.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods  (Continued). — Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Further  study  of  experimental  methods.  Institutional  cookery  and 
lunch-room  management.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Limited 
to  16.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  Sprague,  Miss  Snow;  Autumn 
Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss  Sprague. 

7.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods  (Continued). — Prerequisite 
course  5  or  course  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss 
Sprague.    [Not  given  in  191 2.] 

35.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — The  different  food  principles,  with  methods  of 
identifying  and  separating  them;  food-adulterations  and  household  methods  for  their 
detection.  Prerequfsite:  General  Chemistry  and  course  4  or  32.  Laboratory  fee,  $3 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30-12:00,  Miss  Daniels  and  Miss  Rich;  Winter  Quar- 
ter, Lecture,  12:00,  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Sprague. 
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36.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry  and  course  4 
or  32,  or  Household  Administration  43.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.   Mj.    Assistant  Professor  Norton.    [Not  given  in  191 2.] 

37.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Individual 
problems  assigned  for  investigation.  Prerequisite:  course  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Mj.   Assistant  Professor  Norton.    [Not  given  in  1912.]^ 

60.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — The  purpose  and  method  of  the 
work;  courses  of  study;  school  equipments;  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  other  studies 
and  to  the  life  of  the  school.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  2:30;  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

65.  The  Home  Economics  Movement. — The  place  of  Home  Economics  in 
modern  education,  and  its  relation  to  industrial  education.  Its  purpose  and  value  in 
the  school  curriculum.    Mj.    Assistant  Professor  Norton.    [Not  given  in  191 2.] 

67.  Evolution  of  the  House. — (a)  The  development  of  the  modern  house  from 
primitive  conditions;  modern  household  problems  of  furnishing,  equipment,  and  care. 
(6)  The  evolution  of  the  house  from  the  artistic  point  of  view;  general  principles  of 
design  as  applied  to  the  house.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Norton  and  Miss  Raymond. 

70.  Institutional  Problems. — Institutional  cooking  and  equipment.  Pre- 
requisite: course  4  and  General  Chemistry.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    Miss  Colburn  and  Assistants. 

71.  Institutional  Problems  (Continued). — Wholesale  buying,  commercial 
and  nutritive  value  of  foods,  care  of  supplies,  general  management.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Colburn  and  Assistants. 

95.  Practice  Teaching. — Observation  and  Practice  in  Home  Economics 
in  the  High  School.  Planning  and  teaching  of  lessons  in  settlement  classes.  Accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  course  60  or  65.  Prerequisite:  two  majors  of  Education.  Mj. 
or  M.  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Snow. 

96.  Practice  Teaching. — Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  in  Home 
Economics  in  the  Elementary  School.  Practice  teaching  in  settlement  classes  for 
those  who  have  not  already  gained  familiarity  with  such  work.  Accompanied  or 
preceded  by  Course  60  or  65.  Prerequisite:  Two  majors  of  Education.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.    Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Miss  Rich. 

oz.  Food  Preparation. — To  be  taken  in  connection  with  course  4.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.    Limited  to  16.    Winter  Quarter,  Miss  Robinson. 

02.  Food  Preparation. — To  be  taken  in  connection  with  course  4.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.   Limited  to  16.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Robinson. 

03.  Food  Preparation.- — To  be  taken  in  connection  with  course  5.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.    Limited  to  16.    Autumn  Quarter,  Miss  Robinson. 

Note. — For  further  courses  in  Food,  Sanitation,  and  Economics  of  Consumption,  see  circular  of 
the  Department  of  Household  Administration.    See  also  Art  and  Household  Art. 


CXII.  LATIN 

51.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — The  fundamental  principles  of  Latin 
case,  modes,  and  tense  syntax,  and  the  Latin  order,  and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  especially 
as  a  methodical  preparation  on  the  syntactical  side  for  school  or  university  teaching, 
and  also  as  an  aid  toward  independent  study.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  11:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 

58.  Caesar's  Commentaries. — The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the 
Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purposes  of  their 
composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  considered.  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 
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CXV.  ENGLISH 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — A  discussion  of 

the  purpose  and  character  of  the  work  in  English  composition  in  the  high  school, 
including  some  consideration  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with  a  review  of  the 
rhetorical  theory  required,  and  an  illustrative  course  in  the  writing  of  themes.  Pre- 
requisite: English  1  and  3,  or  equivalents.  Mj.  or  M.  Either  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
8:00,  Mr.  Crowe. 

80A.  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Secondary  School. — A  consideration 
of  the  reading  and  study  of  English  literature  in  the  high-school  course.  The  aim  is  to 
deal  practically  with  the  conditions  imposed  in  the  schools.  The  course  will  therefore 
include  an  examination  of  the  college-entrance  requirements,  with  illustrative  study 
of  selected  masterpieces.  Mj.,  or  M.  either  term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Mr. 
Crowe. 

95.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  English. — Open  to  Senior 
College  students  who  have  had  English  1  and  3,  or  their  equivalents.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters,  Mr.  Crowe  and  other  University  High  School  teachers. 

13.  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  discussion  of  present-day  methods 
in  teaching  beginners  to  read;  reading  as  training  in  the  effective  use  of  books.  What 
to  read — a  discussion  of  readers,  supplementary  readers,  and  strictly  literary  material. 
The  relation  of  literature  to  reading  and  composition  will  receive  special  attention, 
with  emphasis  placed  on  the  problems  arising  in  the  intermediate  and  higher  grades. 
M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00;  repeated  Second  Term,  Mrs.  Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen. 


CXVII.  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

The  work  of  this  department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  stu- 
dents: viz.,  those  who  are  preparing  either  to  teach  or  to  supervise  teaching  (1)  in 
elementary -school  mathematics;  (2)  in  secondary  mathematics;  (3)  in  mathematics 
of  normal  schools. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  are  required  to  take  the  standard 
collegiate  courses  in  mathematical  subject-matter  through  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  two  of  the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics, and  other  teachers'  courses  in  mathematics  to  be  determined  in  consultation 
with  Professor  Myers.    Related  courses  will  be  required  in  the  physical  sciences. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — Although  this 
course  deals  with  subject-matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and  pedagogy 
of  this  subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
kind,  place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  and 
algebra  as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  attention  is  given  to  the  organization  of 
mathematics  in  modern  elementary-school  curricula  from  grade  to  grade  throughout 
the  elementary  school,  together  with  some  comparison  with  foreign  elementary- 
school  curricula.  Junior  College  students  are  admitted.  Prerequisite:  1  major 
in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  and  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Myers. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — Attention  is  here  centered 
upon  the  organization  and  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though  the 
correlations  of  these  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  other  allied  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  are  considered.  The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  true  unity  of  mathe- 
matical notions  and  topics,  and  to  bring  out  the  educational  purposes  of  secondary 
mathematics  in  modern  schools.  This  course  may  include  practice  teaching  in  the 
High  School.  Primarily  for  undergraduates.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Junior 
College  Mathematics.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  11:30,  and  Spring  Quarter,  9:30, 
Professor  Myers. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Astronomy  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  is 
designed  for  teachers  who  desire  to  qualify  for  laboratory  and  experimental  work 
in  the  teaching  of  high-school  astronomy.    The  work  will  include  mathematical 
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phases  of  geography  and  astro-geography,  the  study  of  constellations  and  the  most 
obvious  planetary  and  lunar  motions.  The  necessary  trigonometry  will  be  given  with 
the  course.  Measurements  with  extemporized  apparatus  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  work.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  £Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
3:00,  Professor  Myers.    [Not  given  in  1911.] 

4.  Applications  and  Problems  for  Secondary  Mathematics. — This  course 
collates  and  organizes  for  classroom  use  a  body  of  modern  problem  material  to  sup- 
plement standard  secondary  texts  or  to  replace  inferior  materials  of  these  texts.  The 
prime  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  point  out  and  to  exemplify  explicit  ways  of  making 
school  mathematics  more  serviceable  to  modern  needs,  and  of  reaching  mathematical 
ends  of  study  by  a  large  use  of  modernized  materials.  It  will  be  particularly  helpful 
to  both  actual  and  intending  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  new  technological  high 
schools  that  are  organizing.  Primarily  for  undergraduates.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
1:30,  Professor  Myers.    [Not  given  in  1911.] 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the  ideas  which  from 
age  to  age  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given  direc- 
tion and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical  education. 
The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons  that  have  had 
most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  subject-matter  of  existing  mathematical  knowl- 
edge. It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  university  students  and  intending  teachers  of 
mathematics.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 1  and  2  or  2A.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Myers. 

6.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  and  the  History  of  Elementary-School  Mathe- 
matics.— This  course  deals  with  questions  such  as:  the  teaching  of  elementary- 
school  mathematics  in  certain  historical  periods,  and  in  modern  times  in  other  coun- 
tries; the  organization  of  mathematics  in  parts  of  the  elementary -school  curriculum, 
and  the  psychological  or  historical,  or  educational  justification  of  this  organization; 
the  historical  study  of  certain  parts  or  phases  of  elementary-school  mathematics; 
the  genesis  of  mathematical  ideas  in  race  history;  mathematical  methodology  adapted 
to  children;  efficient  methods  of  supervision  of  elementary  mathematics;  bibliog- 
raphy for  teachers  of  elementary-school  mathematics;  critical  reviews  of  new  texts 
and  recent  methods;  etc.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  8 : 30,  Summer  Quarter,  n :  30,  Professor  Myers. 

10.  The  Psychology  of  Number. — This  course  concerns  itself  with  questions 
such  as:  the  origin  and  nature  of  number  ideas;  the  fundamental  activities  out  of 
which  arithmetical  operations  arise;  ways  of  generating  and  developing  number 
notions  and  operations  in  school  work;  and  some  comparative  study  of  the  psychologi- 
cal and  the  historical  modes  of  origin  of  number  knowledge.  Primarily  for  Senior 
College  students.  §Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  Myers.  [Not  given 
in  1911.] 

11.  Problems  in  Mathematical  Education. — Such  questions  are  studied  as: 
an  educationally  justifiable  program  for  secondary  algebra,  or  geometry,  or  mathe- 
matics; critical  and  historical  studies  of  the  growth  of  algebra,  or  geometry,  or  mathe- 
matics in  general;  modernized  secondary  mathematics;  modern  mathematical  methods 
and  their  historical  genesis;  secondary  mathematics  in  foreign  countries;  methods 
of  studying  the  results  of  mathematical  teaching;  unification  of  mathematics;  mathe- 
matical supervision;  the  laboratory  and  the  heuristic  plans,  critical  reviews  of  signifi- 
cant texts,  etc.  It  is  a  research  course,  primarily  for  graduate  students.  Senior 
College  students  are  admitted.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  4:00,  Professor  Myers. 
[Not  given  in  191 1.] 

95.  Course  in  the  Observation  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Prospective 
teachers  of  secondary  mathematics  who  desire  to  study  classroom  methods  and  manage- 
ment at  close  range  before  entering  upon  practice  teaching,  or  upon  actual  teaching, 
may  register  for  Observation  of  Teaching.  Such  persons  will  be  required  to  prepare 
written  reports,  plans  for  teaching  special  topics,  criticisms  of  teaching,  etc.,  and  to 
recite  as  members  of  the  class  and  aid  in  class  instruction.  They  must  arrange  to 
meet  the  instructors  of  this  course  once  or  twice  a  week  for  theoretical  and  critical 
study.    The  course  is  administered  as  a  laboratory  course.    Only  one  major  of  credit 
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will  be  allowed  for  such  work.  Prerequisite:  i  major  of  Junior  College  Mathematics 
and  2  majors  in  Education.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  All 
quarters,  Professor  Myers  and  Mr.  Breslich. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School.— Intending  secondary  teachers 
who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics  than  is  possible 
in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subjects,  may  register  and  receive 
credit  for  practice  teaching,  provided  they  take  a  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
collateral  with,  or  antecedent  to,  taking  up  the  practice  work.  When  the  high-school 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  intrust  the  class  to  a  practice  student, 
this  student  may  do  actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guidance,  and  criticism  of 
expert  teachers.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  2  courses 
in  Education.    Mj.    All  quarters,  Professor  Myers  and  Mr.  Breslich. 

97.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  Elementary- School  Mathematics. — 
Students  who  are  registered  for  the  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary-School 
Mathematics  (CXVII,  1),  and  who  have  completed  not  less  than  one  term  of  the 
course  satisfactorily,  may  arrange  to  do  practice  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary 
School  for  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  of  the  course.  Students  who  have 
made  1  major  of  credit  may  arrange  for  an  additional  major  or  |  major  of  work  in 
practice  teaching.  Practice  teaching  will  comprise  the  observation  and  study  of 
the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  grade  in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  done,  until  the 
grade  teacher  considers  the  student  ready  to  be  intrusted  with  the  class.  The  student 
teacher  will  then  teach  from  3  to  5  days  a  week  and  will  arrange  a  period  at  which 
to  meet  critic  teachers  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  discussion,  criticism,  and  suggestions 
on  the  work.  For  either  Junior  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  2  majors 
in  Education.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor  Myers 
and  Elementary  School  Instructors. 

CXIX.  PHYSICS 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  Physics. — A  course  designed  for  teachers  of  physics 
and  involving  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  physics,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  choice  of  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  presentation  best  suited  to  ele- 
mentary courses.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  effective  lecture  table  experiments. 
Mj.  or  DMj.,  or  M.  or  DM.  either  term,  1:30-4:30.  20  hours  per  week.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Millikan  and  Mr.  Bishop. 

21.  Elementary  Physics. — A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  cover  in  one  quarter  the  whole  of  the  year's  work  in  beginning 
physics.  Students  may  register  for  this  course  and  receive  credit  for  Physics  1  and 
2  (see  Annual  Register).  DMj.,  or  DM.  either  term,  1:30-4:30.  20  hours  per 
week.    Mr.  Bishop. 

22.  Teachers'  Course  in  High-School  Physics. — The  last  half  of  the  year's 
work  in  beginning  physics  covering  the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  (See 
course  14.)  Students  may  register  for  this  course  and  receive  credit  for  Physics 
2.    M.  or  DM.    First  Term.    Lecture,  10:30;  laboratory,  2:30-4:30,  Mr.  Bishop. 

CXXI  A.  GEOGRAPHY 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  elementary, 
high,  and  normal  school.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who  specialize  in 
Geography  must  take  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  general  education  and  practice 
teaching  eight  majors  in  Geograpny,  three  of  which  are  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject; 
and  three  majors  in  related  departments. 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
Education  and  Geography  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  either 
department. 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Selection  of  material  adapted  to  the 
grades  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  inclusive.  A  study  of  regions  which  best  illustrate 
the  geographic  controls  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  drought;  also  of  mountains,  plains, 
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rivers.  Illustrations  from  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics,  Amazon  river  basin; 
desert,  Arabia;  mountains,  Norway;  river,  Nile.  Discussion  of  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. Observation  in  first,  second,  and  fourth  grades.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
2:00,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

1  A.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades.— A  selection  of  material  adapted  to 
the  grades  from  first  to  fourth  inclusive.  Discussion  of  methods  of  presentation.  A 
study  of  regions  which  best  illustrate  the  geographic  controls  of  cold,  heat,  moisture, 
drought:  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics,  Amazon  river  basin;  desert,  Arabia. 
Local  areas  which  best  illustrate  the  action  of  wind,  waves,  and  running  water.  M. 
Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

5.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — North  America.  Relief,  climatic, 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  industries. 
Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for  the  intermediate 
grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  stereopticon;  repre- 
sentation of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with  crayon;  laboratory  illustrating 
physiographic  processes.  M j .  Autumn  Quarter,  1 1 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — Eurasia.  Relief,  climate,  physio- 
graphic processes,  distribution  of  vegetation,  animals,  people,  industries.  Special 
consideration  of  China  and  Japan,  India  and  Europe.  Discussion  of  principles  of 
selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter.  Graphic  representation.  Practice  in 
use  of  stereopticon  and  physiographic  laboratory.  Mj.,  or  M.  either  term,  Summer 
Quarter,  11:30,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

7.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — Africa.  Reiief,  physiographic 
processes;  climate;  life;  political  divisions — countries  and  colonies,  comparison  with 
colonies  of  United  States;  nations  in  relation  to  industrial  and  commercial  development. 
Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  the  subject-matter  to  grammar 
grades.  Observation  in  seventh  grade.  Graphic  representation.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Baber.    [Not  given  in  1011-12.] 

8.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — South  America.  Physiographic  and 
life  conditions.  Distribution  of  people,  industries,  commerce.  Graphic  representa- 
tion. Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter.  Observa- 
tion in  fifth  and  seventh  grades.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Baber. 

15.  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  comparative  study 
of  North  America,  South  America,  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia.  Relief,  climate,  distri- 
bution of  life,  vegetation,  animals,  and  man.  Discussion  of  the  elementary  course  of 
study.  Observation  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades.  Graphic  representation.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  5,  or  6.  Winter  Quarter.  Associate  Professor  Baber.  [Not 
given  in  1912.] 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — Brief  history  of  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  Comparison  of  the  high-school  courses 
of  study  in  geography  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Discussion  of 
the  principles  of  physiography  and  commercial  geography  adapted  to  high-school 
students  and  methods  of  presentation.  Especially  arranged  for  teachers  in  high 
schools  and  normal  schools.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11:00;  given  as  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

95.  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography. — Observation  and  teaching 
in  the  elementary  or  high  school.  Teaching — four  periods  per  week  with  discussion 
of  work.  Prerequisite:  one  or  more  courses  in  the  pedagogy  of  geography  and  satis- 
factory academic  preparation.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring 
Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

CXXII.    NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  intended  (1)  as  introduction  to  elementary 
science  for  students  in  the  general  courses  and  for  those  who  are  specializing  in  other 
departments;  (2)  as  preparation  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  science;  (3) 
as  preparation  for  teaching  biological  sciences  in  secondary  schools.    Students  who 
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specialize  in  this  department  are  required  to  supplement  the  courses  of  the  department 
with  courses  from  the  departments  of  zoology,  botany,  physiography,  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  physiology.  It  is  advised  that  students  who  intend  to  take  their  Senior 
College  work  in  the  department  elect  science  during  the  Junior  College  course.  Such 
election  during  the  first  years  of  the  course  makes  it  possible  for  advanced  work  to 
be  taken  in  addition  to  the  special  courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects.  The 
requirements  within  the  department  depend  upon  whether  the  student  is  preparing 
to  teach  in  the  elementary  school  or  in  the  secondary  school. 

Courses  i,  2,  and  3  include  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  science  that  are  usable 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

1.  Elementary  Science:  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  acquaintance  with  plants  and  animals,  their  life-processes,  habits,  structures, 
natural  growing  regions,  the  factors  that  govern  their  distribution,  and  the  growth  of 
plants  and  animals  in  and  about  the  schoolroom,  and  their  relation  to  human  affairs. 
Laboratory  and  field  work  are  included.  Field  work  Wednesday  afternoon.  Limited 
to  twenty.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Sec.  a,  12:00,  Sec.  b,  11:00;  Spring  Quarter, 
8:30,  Instructor  to  be  announced.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Associate  Professor 
Caldwell. 

2.  Elementary  Science:  Physical  Science. — A  study  of  physical  and  chem- 
ical phenomena  that  are  usable  in  instruction  in  the  grades;  application  of  elementary 
principles  of  physical  science  in  the  household,  schoolroom,  community  life,  climatol- 
ogy. Preparation  and  manipulation  of  simple  illustrative  apparatus.  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  9:00,  Mr.  Phipps;  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Instructor  to  be  announced. 

3.  Elementary  Science:  Regional  Studies;  Educational  Uses  of  Materials. — 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  climatological,  physical,  and  biological  factors  that 
relate  to  the  seasonal  and  other  periodic  changes  in  typical  areas;  especial  attention  is 
directed  to  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  dynamic  elements  in  these  areas. 
Applications  of  these  factors  in  field,  garden,  and  laboratory  work.  The  use  of  nature 
materials  in  elementary  education;  suggested  plans  for  work  in  the  grades.  Pre- 
requisite: course  1  or  2,  or  equivalent.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  2 : 30,  Mr.  Phipps; 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  3:00-5:00,  Instructor  to  be  announced. 

13.  Applied  Natural  History. — Includes  the  natural  history  aspects  of 
foods,  textiles,  timbers,  and  commercial  woods.  Designed  especially  for  students 
who  are  specializing  in  applied  arts.  Prerequisite:  courser.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
11:00,  Instructor  to  be  announced. 

20.  Elementary  Botany  (Course  1,  Department  XXVII). — A  general  intro- 
duction to  botany  including  the  important  structures  of  plants  as  a  foundation  for 
the  study  of  functions,  the  general  classification  of  plants,  and  the  evolution  of  the 
plant  kingdom.  Lectures  and  laboratory,  in  Botany  Building.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2 . 50.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  2 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

21.  Botany  in  the  High  Schools. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
following  topics:  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the  function  of  botany  in 
secondary  education;  a  survey  of  subject-matter,  including  some  laboratory  and  field 
work;  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection,  organization,  and  use  of  botanical 
materials;  outline  of  a  course;  inspection  of  high-school  work  in  botany.  For  Senior 
College  or  graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Spring  Quarter,  9:30, 
Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

24.  Biological  Processes  and  Principles. — The  fundamentals  of  such  bio- 
logical processes  as  have  to  do  with  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  biological  evolution. 
Includes  a  laboratory  study  of  the  cell,  increasing  complexity  of  structures,  physio- 
logical experiments,  dependency  as  shown  in  parasitism  and  saprophytism,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  literature  of  biological  evolution.  This  course  is  intended  as 
a  general  introductory  course  for  students  in  education  who  are  not  preparing  to 
teach  science,  but  who  desire  some  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Winter  Quarters,  3:00,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell.  [Not  given  in 
Summer  Quarter,  191 1.] 
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30.  Problems  in  Biological  Education. — This  course  considers  the  place  of 
biological  subjects  and  biological  thought  in  education,  and  directs  work  of  individual 
students  upon  special  topics  within  this  field.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  M.,  W.,  4:00-6:00,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

95.  The  Teaching  of  Natural  History. — Observation  of  class  work  and 
practice  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Open  to  Senior  College 
students.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2  or  equivalent,  and  preferably  3.  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor 
Caldwell. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Involves  observation  of  high- 
school  work  in  botan}'  or  zoology,  practice  teaching  in  one  subject,  and  meeting  with 
instructors  for  discussion.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Prerequisite: 
course  21.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor 
Caldwell. 


CXXXI.    SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

1.  Speech,  Reading,  and  Oral  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools. — A  con- 
sideration of  the  relations  of  speech,  reading,  and  oral  reading.  An  examination  of 
some  of  the  various  methods  of  teaching  reading,  also  of  standard  reading  books 
and  other  materials  that  may  be  used  for  reading.  A  presentation  and  discussion 
of  some  of  the  literature  which  may  be  used  for  oral  reading  in  the  grades,  poems, 
stories,  dramas,  and  prose  selections  adapted  to  the  growing  power  of  the  children. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  teaching  oral  expression;  to  the  principles  of 
speech;  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  phonics;  to  the  treatment  of  speech  defects; 
to  the  organization  of  morning  and  special  day  exercises,  and  to  practice  in  oral 
reading.  Some  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  grades.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Autumn  Quarters,  9 : 30,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

2.  Teachers*  Course  in  Interpretative  Reading  of  Literature. — This  course 
is  designed  to  give  opportunity  for  training  in  the  vocal  interpretation  of  literature 
adapted  to  the  high  schools  and  to  the  different  grades  of  the  elementary  schools 
Also  to  give  opportunity  for  practice  teaching  in  one  of  these  schools.  Prerequisite: 
course  1.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

3.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories. — Function  of  the  story  in  education. 
A  study  of  folk  lore  and  comparative  mythology,  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation,  the 
writing,  and  telling  of  stories  for  children.  Bible  stories.  The  great  epics,  and  other 
stories  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  school.  Suggestive  lists  of  stories.  Practice 
in  adapting,  writing,  and  telling  stories.  Some  observation  and  practice  teaching 
in  the  grades.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  11  :oo,  Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Spring  Quarter, 
12:00,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

4.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — A  study  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  dramatic  instinct.  Significance  of  children's  plays,  imitations,  imper- 
sonations, and  love  for  dramatic  performances.  The  educative  value  of  dramatic 
performances  in  the  school.  Technique  of  the  drama.  A  study  of  one  drama  from 
the  point  of  view  of  construction.  Practice  in  play  writing  and  stage  management. 
Observation  in  the  elementary  school.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  3.  Associate 
Professor  Fleming.    [Not  given  in  191 2.] 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate,  and  Drama  in  High 
Schools. — This  course  is  intended  to  present  the  principles  underlying  the 
selection  and  use  of  literature  in  the  high  school,  and  to  assist  the  teacher  in  selecting 
from  the  required  high-school  literature  that  which  is  most  appropriate  for  oral  expres- 
sion. Methods  of  teaching  this  selected  literature,  also  of  teaching  oratory,  debate, 
and  drama  in  the  high  school  will  be  pointed  out,  and  critically  studied.  Members 
of  the  class  will  have  some  opportunity  for  practice  in  speaking  and  oral  reading  and 
for  observation  of  the  work  done  in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to  teachers 
and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professob 
Fleming. 
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6.  A  Study  of  Technique:  Gesture,  Voice,  and  Speech. — Open  to  teachers 
and  advanced  students  of  Reading  and  Music.  In  the  form  of  lectures,  observations, 
and  reports,  this  course  will  treat  of  the  principles  underlying  gesture,  voice,  and 
speech;  of  the  care  and  management  of  children's  voices,  and  methods  of  improving 
the  speech  of  normal  as  well  as  exceptional  children.  Members  of  the  class  will 
study,  select,  and  practice  exercises  for  the  improvement  of  gesture,  voice,  and  speech, 
and  prepare,  read  aloud,  or  recite  selections  of  lyric  poetry  and  dramatic  literature. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

95.  Oral  Reading  for  Teachers. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Associate  Professor  Fleming. 


CLI.    SCHOOL  LIBRARY  ECONOMICS 

This  department  offers  instruction  (1)  to  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Library 
Economics  with  a  view  to  becoming  librarians  of  school  libraries  or  with  a  view  to  work- 
ing with  children  in  public  libraries;  (2)  to  students  who  wish  to  elect  courses  in  School 
Library  Economics  as  part  of  a  general  education. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  can  arrange  a  full  Senior  College 
course  paralleling  the  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
leading  to  the  degree  in  education.  Such  students  will  be  required  to  take  four  majors 
in  General  Education  and  two  in  Sociology  in  addition  to  the  special  courses  in  School- 
Library  Economics.  The  practice  courses  in  this  department  are  provided  through 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Education,  and  libraries  of 
settlements  on  the  South  Side.  Three  majors  of  such  practice  will  be  required,  viz., 
courses  20,  21,  and  22,  outlined  below.  The  special  courses  required  of  students  in  this 
department  are  six  majors  in  School-Library  Economics,  courses  1  to  6,  described 
fully  below;  three  courses  in  Children's  Literature,  courses  31,  33,  and  35,  described 
below. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  technical  work  in  the  course 
in  Library  Economics  will  be  done  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Students  will  thus 
be  equipped  with  experience  in  the  special  library  of  the  School  of  Education  and  also 
with  experience  gained  in  a  large  public  institution. 

1.  School- Library  Economics. — Selection  of  books;  elementary  cataloguing; 

elementary  classification.  Part  of  the  work  in  courses  1  to  3  will  be  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:00,  Miss 
Warren  and  Miss  Abbott. 

2.  School- Library  Economics. — Cataloguing;  classification;  administration. 
Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  9:00,  Miss  Warren  and  Miss 
Abbott. 

3.  School- Library  Economics. — Administration;  reference  work.  Pre- 
requisite: course  2.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  9:00,  Miss  Warren. 

10.  School- Library  Economics. — Advanced  cataloguing;  advanced  classifi- 
cation. For  second-year  students.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
Miss  Warren  and  Miss  Abbott.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

11.  History  of  Books  and  Libraries. — Prerequisite:  course  10.    Mj.  Winter 

Quarter,  Miss  Warren.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

12.  School- Library  Economics. — Bibliography;  advanced  problems  in 
library  administration.  For  second-year  students.  Prerequisite:  courses  10  and  11. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Warren.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

20,  21,  22.  Practice  Work. — Two  courses  of  practice  work  will  be  required 
during  the  first  year  and  one  during  the  second  year  of  a  student's  course.  The  work 
will  be  done  under  supervision  in  the  School  of  Education  Library,  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  and  the  settlement  libraries  on  the  South  Side.  Practice  work  requires  ten 
hours  per  week,  most  of  which  must  be  given  between  3 : 00  and  9 : 00  p.m.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters,  Miss  Warren. 
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31.  Literature  for  Children. — Testing  and  grading  books  through  the  twelve 
grades,  books  for  boys,  books  for  girls,  based  upon  the  varied  elements  that  appeal  to 
the  child  at  different  ages;  a  study  of  literary  forms  as  they  appear  in  reading  for  chil- 
dren and  the  sources  from  which  they  come — narration,  description,  exposition,  drama, 
lyric,  etc.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  2 : 00,  Miss  Black. 

33.  Literature  for  Children. — Advanced  course.  For  second-year  students.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

35.  Children's  Literature  and  the  Art  of  Story-telling. — Analysis  of  classic 
short  stories  to  determine  the  art  principles  of  the  story;  kinds  of  literature  adapted 
to  story-telling  and  reading  aloud — poetry,  folk  and  fairy  tales,  fables,  hero  stories, 
romances,  realistic  stories.  Principles  underlying  the  art  of  story-telling;  preparation 
and  presentation  of  stories;  organization  of  story  hours  as  conducted  in  libraries. 
Practice  work  will  be  arranged  in  connection  with  this  course.  Limited  to  25.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  2 : 00,  Mrs.  Thorne-Thomsen. 

40.  Children's  Reading. — A  series  of  discussions  of  books  and  other  forms 
of  literature  available  for  school  children.  Lists  of  reading-matter  suitable  for  children 
of  the  different  grades  and  classes  in  the  high  school  will  be  presented  and  discussed. 
Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  school  libraries  and 
in  the  methods  of  collecting  and  filing  references  and  notes.  The  course  is  intended 
to  give  in  an  untechnical  form  such  library  methods  as  will  familiarize  teachers  with 
the  use  of  books  and  ways  of  indexing  them.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term, 
11:30,  Miss  Warren. 

CLII.    KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 

The  courses  offered  by  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Senior  College  students  who  are  making  Kindergarten  Educa- 
tion their  major  subject;  (2)  Junior  College  students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching 
in  the  kindergarten;  (3)  kindergartners  of  experience  who  are  preparing  for  training 
and  supervision. 

In  the  Senior  College  curriculum,  which  leads  to  the  degree  in  Education,  or  to 
the  professional  certificate  in  Education  (see  p.  11),  there  are  required  four  majors 
of  Education,  at  least  two  majors  of  practice  teaching,  and  six  majors  in  Kinder- 
garten Education,  four  quarters  of  physical  education,  including  one  quarter  of 
hygiene,  in  addition  to  the  six  quarters  taken  in  Junior  College.  The  remaining 
six  majors  may  be  elected  in  related  departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  this 
department. 

Candidates  for  the  Kindergarten  Certificate  must  have  completed  three  majors 
of  Education,  at  least  two  majors  of  practice  teaching,  six  majors  in  Kindergarten 
Education,  and  seven  majors  in  such  related  subjects  as  music,  art,  children's  litera- 
ture, natural  science,  etc. ;  four  quarters  of  physical  education,  including  one  quarter 
of  hygiene.  With  two  additional  quarters  of  residence,  a  student  may  become  a 
candidate  for  a  combination  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate. 

The  practice  teaching  courses  of  this  department  are  provided  through  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  and  a  number  of 
public  and  private  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate  with  this  depart- 
ment.   This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in  practice  teaching. 

1.  Kindergarten  Theory  (Elementary). — This  course  includes  a  brief  study 
of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  play  activities 
characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  the  instincts  and  impulses  underlying  various 
forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work.  An  analysis  of  common 
play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  principles  governing  the 
selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten  gifts  and 
occupations,  the  theories  on  which  they  are  planned,  adaptations,  and  modifications. 
Practice  in  the  manipulation  of  materials.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  1 1 : 00,  Miss  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 

2.  Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Kindergarten. — A  continuation  of  course  1, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  methods  in  the  use  of  materials.  Observation  of  teach- 
ing and  analysis  of  work  observed.    Organization  of  social  plays  and  occupations. 
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Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  three  hours  daily,  three  hours  classwork  per  week.  For 
Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  DMj.  Spring  Quarter,  3:00,  Miss  Temple 
and  Directors  of  Practice  Kindergartens. 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  (Advanced). — A  continuation  of  course  2,  with  special 
study  of  each  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the  kindergarten,  songs,  games,  stories,  manual 
and  art  activities,  excursions,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  determining  their  educational  value 
and  place  in  the  daily  program.  Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  three  hours  daily, 
two  hours  classwork  per  week.  Preparation  of  written  plans,  criticism.  Each  student 
will  be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  For  Junior 
and  Senior  College  students.  DMj.  Autumn  Quarter,  2:00,  Miss  Temple  and 
Directors  of  Practice  Kindergartens. 

4.  Kindergarten  Methods  and  Materials  (Elementary). — This  course  is 
intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  kindergarten  teaching  and  for  primary 
teachers.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  place  and  value  of  constructive  occupa- 
tions in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  and  practical  work  with  materials, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching.  Students  will  be  required  to  observe 
in  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00,  Miss 
Temple. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Program.-— A  study  of  the  principles  controlling  the 

organization  of  the  kindergarten  program.  Students  will  submit  plans  of  work 
exemplifying  these  principles  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  During  the  course 
each  student  will  write  a  year's  outline  for  a  given  group  of  children.  For  Junior  and 
Senior  College  students.    |Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  2 : 00,  Miss  Temple. 

7  and  8.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Program  (Advanced). — Com- 
parative study  of  the  controlling  principles  in  various  typical  programs.  Funda- 
mental factors  in  the  making  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum.  Study  of  the  child  in 
the  play  period.  Methods  in  the  use  of  the  various  instrumentalities  of  the  kinder- 
garten. For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students  and  kindergartners  of  experience. 
Mj.  or  £Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Miss  Temple. 

8A.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Program  (Advanced). — This  course 
is  planned  primarily  for  kindergartners  of  experience.  While  it  is  a  continuation  of 
course  7A  given  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  1910,  course  7A  is  not  a  prerequisite.  A 
brief  discussion  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  program  will  be  followed  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  various  instrumentalities  of  the  kindergarten  with  reference  to  their  place 
in  the  program,  and  a  study  of  typical  methods  in  the  use  of  materials  with  a  view  to 
determining  their  relative  values.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30,  Miss 
Temple. 

9.  Kindergarten  Observation. — A  course  based  upon  observation  in  kinder- 
gartens, written  reports,  reading.  Consideration  of  such  topics  as  the  general  atmosphere 
of  the  kindergarten,  distribution  of  the  varied  activities  throughout  the  session,  group- 
ing of  the  children,  arrangement  of  rooms,  methods  of  control,  and  general  methods  of 
directing  plays  and  occupations.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students,  and 
kindergartners  of  experience.    £Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Miss  Temple. 

12.  Froebel's  Educational  Theories. — A  study  of  FroebePs  writings;  the 
Education  0/  Man,  the  Mother  Play  Book,  and  the  Pedagogics,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing his  fundamental  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  Relation  of 
Froebel  s  philosophy  to  his  educational  theory.  Analysis  of  principles  of  symbolism, 
sequence,  schools  of  handwork.  Kindergarten  procedure  developed  by  Froebel  com- 
pared with  modern  kindergarten  practice.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  or  £Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  2 : 00,  Miss  Temple. 

15.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk  or 
traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms  with  reference  to 
their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  value.  Classification  of  games 
according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection  and  adaptation  for  use  in  the 
kindergarten.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First 
Term,  11:30;  |Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Miss  Martin. 
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95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten. — Students  will  spend  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  practice  kindergartens,  observing  or  teaching,  and  will 
be  required  to  write  teaching  plans  and  attend  weekly  critic  meetings.  Mj.  or  M. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  8 : 30,  Miss  Temple  and  Directors  of  Prac- 
tice Kindergartens. 

Music  in  the  Kindergarten,  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  $Mj.  each  of  four  quarters,  Mrs.  Kern. 
(See  announcement  on  p.  40.) 

CLIIL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Work  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  is  required  of  all 
Junior  College  students  for  six  quarters  and  of  Senior  College  students  for  four  quarters. 
The  work  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  the  first  year  of  residence  will  be  devoted  to  a 
course  in  personal  hygiene  and  to  physical  examinations,  for  which  individual  appoint- 
ments will  be  made. 

The  work  in  Physical  Education  is  planned  with  a  double  purpose  in  view.  First, 
to  provide  opportunities  for  regular  graded  physical  exercise,  both  indoors  and  out, 
consisting  of  corrective  work,  floor  drills,  apparatus  work,  games,  and  dancing  steps. 
Second,  to  give,  so  far  as  possible,  material  and  methods  for  the  student's  future  work 
as  a  teacher.  The  department  is  not  organized  to  train  teachers  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Physical  Education  requirement,  due  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  results  of  the  physical  examinations  and  the  condition  of  the  student's 
daily  programme  of  work,  with  a  view  of  making  such  necessary  modifications  of  the 
requirement  as  may  seem  advisable  in  a  given  case. 

Every  student  in  the  College  of  Education  is  required  to  report  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

1.  Personal  and  School  Hygiene. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is:  First,  to 
give  the  students  such  a  knowledge  of  their  bodies  and  the  methods  of  caring  for  them 
as  will  enable  them  to  preserve  health  and  to  promote  working  efficiency.  Second,  to 
consider  in  some  detail  those  factors  in  school  life  and  environment  that  are  most 
potent  in  affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  the  school  child,  such  as  medical  supervision, 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  school  furniture,  physical  exercise,  and  recreation. 
Required  of  all  students  during  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  their  first  year  of  residence. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  and  F.,  9:30,  Dr.  Raycroft  and  Dr.  Norris. 

02.  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers 
in  elementary  schools.  It  takes  up  the  principles  underlying  schoolroom  gymnastics 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  different  grades  and  ages.  It  includes  work  in  theory 
and  practice.   Limited  to  80.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  2:30,  Miss  Johnston. 

03.  Plays,  Games,  and  Dances. — This  course  also  is  adapted  to  teachers  in 
kindergartens  and  elementary  schools.  It  takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selec- 
tion of  plays  and  the  grading  of  games  for  different  ages  and  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
consists  of  representative  plays,  gymnastic  games,  and  dancing  games.  Certain  folk 
and  gymnastic  dances  will  be  included  in  connection  with  the  higher  developments  of 
rhythmic  play.  Limited  to  50.   Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  1:30,  Miss  Johnston. 

04.  Schoolroom  Gymnastics  and  Games. — Intended  for  those  who  expect  to 
teach  in  kindergartens  and  elementary  schools.  Includes  theory  and  practice.  Pre- 
requisite: 05  or  equivalent.    Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Dr.  Norris. 

05.  Graded  Exercises. — The  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  aid  in  con- 
serving the  health  of  the  student  and  to  afford  her  a  knowledge  of  physical  activity 
which  she  may  always  use  with  benefit  to  herself.  The  classes  are  divided  into  groups 
and  given  work  adapted  to  their  strength  and  ability.  Secondarily,  observation  of 
the  methods  used  in  arranging  and  presenting  the  lessons  and  grading  them  from 
day  to  day  will  help  the  student  to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  the  elements  which  are 
essential  for  effective  work  in  physical  education.  The  course  includes  floor  work, 
marching  and  running,  apparatus  work,  gymnastic  dancing,  and  games.  In  suitable 
weather  the  game  work  will  be  carried  on  out-of-doors.  A  period  of  swimming, 
Saturday  forenoon,  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  afternoon  periods  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  instructor.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  M.,  W.,  F.,  Sec. 
a,  3:00;  Sec.  b,  4:00;  Sec.  c,  9:30,  Miss  Mann. 
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CLIV.  MUSIC 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Music  are  designed  for :  (a)  teachers  in 
kindergarten  and  elementary  schools,  (b)  special  teachers  and  supervisors  in  graded 
schools  and  normal  schools. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  may  arrange  a  full  Senior  College 
curriculum  leading  to  a  degree  in  Education.  They  will  be  required  to  take  the  four 
majors  in  General  Education,  two  majors  in  Practice  Teaching,  and  the  work  in 
Physical  Education  and  Folk  Dances,  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in 
Education.  In  addition  to  these,  the  student  will  take  three  majors  in  English, 
one  elective,  and  the  remaining  eight  majors  in  the  courses  described  below. 

The  prerequisites  for  students  entering  this  department  are:  (a)  such  ability  to 
read  music  as  should  be  secured  from  a  graded  school  course,  (b)  such  facility  in  playing 
the  piano  as  should  enable  one  to  play  the  average  church  hymn.  It  is  expected  that 
during  the  course  each  student  in  this  department  will  pursue  the  study  and  practice 
of  piano  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  read  and  play  simple  accompaniments. 

i,  2.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten. — Major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales; 
voice  culture;  breathing.  Speech  in  singing,  attack,  intonation,  phrasing.  Song 
interpretation.  Sight-reading.  Study  of  culture  songs,  i.  £  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
Tu.,  F.,  2:00;  2,  |Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Mrs.  Kern. 

3,  4.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  (A  continuation  of  courses  1  and  2). — The 

child's  voice.  Composition  of  melodies  adapted  for  use  in  Kindergarten  activities 
(correlated  with  course  in  Kindergarten  training).  Criticism  of  song  material  suitable 
to  the  Kindergarten.  Piano  accompaniment.  Basis  of  selection  of  rhythmic  pieces. 
Study  of  children's  songs  by  the  great  masters.  3.  £Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  2:00; 
4.  £Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  2:00,  Mrs.  Kern. 

Note. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  open  to  general  students. 

21,  22.  Voice  Culture  and  Song  Interpretation. — Study  of  tone  production; 
breathing,  speech  in  singing,  rhythm,  attack,  and  the  essentials  of  good  singing; 
study  of  the  songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Mendelssohn,  and  other  great 
composers.  Individual  training  and  criticism  in  the  singing  of  songs.  Must  be  taken 
in  the  order  given.  21,  $Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Tu.,  F.,  11:00;  22,  £Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  M.,  Th.,  11:00,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

23,  24.  Voice  Culture  and  Song  Interpretation  (Advanced). — [Not  given 
in  1911-12.] 

25.  Voice  Culture  and  Song  Interpretation. — (a)  Proper  use  of  child  voice 
in  singing;  (b)  the  song  as  the  medium  for  voice  training  with  children;  (c)  proper 
use  of  adult  voice  when  it  is  to  be  imitated  by  children;  (d)  proper  breathing.  M. 
Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  11:30,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

26.  Sight  Reading  and  Part  Singing. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term, 
10:30,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

51,  52,  53.  Harmony  (First  year). — Study  of  major  and  minor  scales; 
interval  study,  ear- training;  key  analysis;  triads  and  their  inversions;  formation 
of  melodies,  simple  chord  progressions.  Must  be  taken  in  the  order  given.  51, 
$Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Tu.,  F.,  12:00;  52,  £Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Tu.,  F.,  12:00; 
53,  £Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Tu.,  F.,  12:00,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

51  A.  Harmony. — (a)  Construction  of  major  and  minor  scales;  (b)  construc- 
tion of  major  and  minor  triads  and  inversions;  (c)  melody  formation;  (d)  simple 
harmonization  of  melodies;  (e)  ear  training.  Text  used,  Harmony  and  Ear  Training, 
White.    M.    Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  11:30,  Mr.  White. 

54,  55,  56.  Harmony  (Advanced). — [Not  given  in  1911-12.I 

54A.  Harmony. — (a)  Review  of  course  51A;  (b)  modulation;  (c)  seventh 
chords;  (d)  melody  formation;  (e)  harmonization  of  melodies.  Text  used,  Harmonic 
Part  Writing,  White.  Prerequisite:  course  51A,  a,  b,  and  c.  M.  Summer  Quarter, 
Second  Term,  1 : 30,  Mr.  White. 
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61,  62,  63.  History  and  Form. — This  comprises  a  survey  of  the  growth  of 
music  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  and  a  more  or  less  technical 
analysis  of  the  development  of  musical  form,  illustrated  by  studies  from  the  great 
masters.  Persons  taking  this  course  are  offered  exceptional  opportunity  for  study 
in  the  concerts  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  the  Musical  Art  Society,  and 
other  musical  organizations  of  the  city.  Must  be  taken  in  the  order  given.  61, 
pij.  Autumn  Quarter,  M.,  Th.,  12:00;  62,  §Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  M.,  Th.,  12:00; 
63,  £Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  M.,  Th.,  12:00,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

94.  Theory  in  the  Teaching  of  Music. — Study  of  the  child  voice;  graded 
song  material  showing  presentation  and  development  of  all  problems  in  melody, 
rhythm,  and  part-singing;  practice  in  part-singing  and  analysis  of  songs;  ear  training. 
For  first-year  students.     |Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  Tu.,  F.,  11:00,  Miss  Root. 

94A.  Methods. — (a)  Theory  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  eight  grades, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  suggestive  methods  through  the  first  four  grades;  (b) 
! graded  song  material;  (c)  training  in  preparation  and  presentation  of  model  lessons. 
Prerequisite:  ability  to  read  at  sight  in  either  voice  music  of  the  difficulty  of  a  hymn. 
M.    Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Miss  Root. 

95,  96.  Practice  Teaching. — Practice  teaching  in  the  various  grades.  Prep- 
aration of  written  plans,  criticism.  Prerequisite:  course  94.  95,  £Mj.  Winter 
Quarter  Tu.,  F.,  n  :oo;  96,  Spring  Quarter,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Root. 

98,  99,  100.  Theory. — Comprehensive  view  of  teaching  music  in  the  eight 
grades;  high-school  problems;  organization  of  music  in  graded  schools;  special 
problems  of  supervision.  Must  be  taken  in  the  order  given.  98,  £Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter;  99,  £Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  100,  £M.  Spring  Quarter,  Miss  Root.  [Not 
given  in  1911-12.] 

98A.  Methods. — (a)  Theory  in  the  eight  grades,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  formal  methods  of  the  last  four  grades;  (b)  graded  song  material;  (c)  prep- 
aration and  presentation  by  students  of  model  lessons;  (d)  preparation  of  outlines. 
:  Prerequisite :  ability  to  read  at  sight  in  either  voice  music  of  moderate  difficulty; 
.experience  in  teaching  school  music  either  as  a  supervisor,  special  teacher,  or  grade 
I  teacher.    M.    Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  10:30,  Miss  Root. 

CLV.    AESTHETIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  this  department  is  subdivided  so  as  to  fall  into  five  distinct  groups 
There  are  courses  in  (A)  Drawing  and  Painting,  (B)  Design,  (C)  Modeling  and  Cer- 
amics, (D)  Manual  Training,  and  (E)  Household  Art.  Students  who  specialize  in 
this  department  will  be  required  to  take  nine  majors  in  these  subjects.  In  general, 
five  of  these  majors  must  be  in  one  of  the  subdivisions  above  noted,  the  other  four 
being  distributed  among  the  other  four  subdivisions.  In  certain  cases  a  different 
type  of  specialization  than  that  indicated  in  this  plan  may  be  desirable;  in  such 
cases  the  student  may,  under  the  supervision  of  the  department,  specialize  in  two 
subdivisions. 

In  addition  to  the  four  majors  in  general  education  and  two  majors  in  practice 
teaching  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  education,  there  are  three  elective 
majors  to  be  taken  by  those  who  specialize  in  this  department.  These  electives  are 
supposed  to  be  chosen  under  the  advice  of  the  department. 

These  courses  are  planned  primarily  as  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  the  arts 
rather  than  in  acquiring  technical  proficiency  and  do  not  aim  to  take  the  place  of  art- 
school  courses.  Abundant  opportunity  for  technical  practice  is  offered,  however, 
1  as  a  concrete  basis  for  educational  discussion. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  retain  for  exhibition  purposes  three  pieces 
of  each  student's  work  for  one  year  to  be  returned  "express  collect"  upon  request 
of  the  student  made  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  who  elect  practice  teaching  in  any  of 
the  sub-groups  of  this  department  should  register  in  this  course.  They  will  spend 
five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching.  Their  work  will  be  supervised  by  instructors 
and  critic  teachers  of  the  department  according  to  the  regulations  printed  in  the 
Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching.    Prerequisite:    two  majors  of  Education.  Mj. 
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Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Hours  to  be  arranged  on  consultation  with 
the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  department. 

96.  Practice  Teaching. — The  second  required  quarter  of  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:  95.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

A.  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

i.  Evolution  of  Graphic  Expression. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  evolution 
of  the  technique  and  subject-matter  of  drawing  and  painting,  with  studio  practice 
illustrating  these.  Required  of  students  who  specialize  in  Fine  Art.  Two  hours 
four  times  a  week.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Professor  Sargent. 

(For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  Methods,  see  Education  56.) 

6.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Introductory). — A  course  in  freehand  drawing 
and  painting  embodying  the  principles  and  materials  relating  to  elementary  schools. 
Open  to  Junior  College  students  on  permission  of  the  department.  Sections  limited 
to  25.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00-10:00;  10:30-12:30,  Miss  Soper;  1:30-3:30; 
3:30-5:30,  Miss  Taylor.  Repeated  Second  Term,  10:30-12:30;  1:30-3:00,  In- 
structor to  be  announced.  Mj.  2  hours  daily.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  2:00, 
Miss  Cushman. 

7.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Advanced). — A  course  in  freehand  drawing  and 
painting  embodying  principles  and  materials  relating  to  high  schools.  Open  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor  to  Junior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  course 
6.  Mj.  2  hours  daily.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  Miss  Clark.  [Not  given 
in  1911-12.] 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Illustrative). — A  course  involving  the  use  of 
illustrative  drawing  appropriate  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum.  Pre- 
requisite: course  6.  Mj.  2  hours  daily.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30-10:30,  Miss  Cush- 
man. 

12.  Drawing  and  Painting. — An  advanced  course  with  special  emphasis 
on  composition  and  color  as  related  to  the  development  of  aesthetic  appreciation. 
Planned  especially  for  supervisors  of  drawing,  and  special  teachers  in  high  and  normal 
schools.  2  hours  daily.  Prerequisite:  courses  6,  7,  and  20,  or  the  equivalent.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  8:00-10:00,  Professor  Sargent. 

b.  DESIGN 

20.  General  Elementary  Design. — A  course  in  the  elements  of  design  as 
embodied  in  elementary-school  curricula.  Open  to  Junior  College  students.  M. 
Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00.  Mj.  2  hours  daily.  Spring  Quarter, 
8:30-10:30,  Miss  Whittier. 

20B.  Elementary  Constructive  Design. — A  course  showing  the  relation 
between  design  and  construction  as  embodied  in  problems  suited  to  elementary 
schools.  Limited  to  25.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  1:30-3:30,  Miss 
Whittier. 

21.  Design  (Advanced). — A  course  in  design  with  special  relation  to  high- 
school  curricula.  Prerequisite:  course  20.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  re- 
peated Second  Term,  10:30-12:30.  Mj.  2  hours  daily.  Spring  Quarter,  11:00- 
1:00,  Miss  Clark. 

25.  Costume  Design. — A  course  in  costume  design  as  related  to  the  teaching 
of  sewing  in  high  and  normal  schools.  Prerequisite:  course  20.  M.  Summer 
Quarter,  First  Term,  repeated  Second  Term,  1:30-3:30.  Mj.  2  hours  daily. 
Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters,  2:00-4:00,  Miss  Clark.  Not  given  in  Autumn 
Quarter,  191 1.] 

85.  Industrial  Drawing  and  Design. — A  course  dealing  with  the  place  of 
design  in  industrial  education.  It  will  require  supplementary  practice  in  industrial  • 
drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical,  and  a  study  of  the  products  of  several! 
industries  such  as  printing,  bookbinding,  furniture,  textiles,  jewelry,  architecture,! 
machinery,  etc.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  9 : 30,  Associate  Professor  I 
Leavitt. 
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C.  MODELING  AND  CERAMICS 

50.  Pottery  (Elementary). — This  course  is  a  study  of  the  place  of  pottery 
in  elementary  education.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  building  and  decorating  pottery 
forms  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  pedagogical  discussion  and  for  a  study  of  the  results 
in  this  field,  in  various  important  educational  centers.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited 
to  15.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30-3:30;  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00-1:00;  Winter 
Quarter,  2 : 00-4 : 00;  Spring  Quarter,  1 1 : 00-1 : 00,  Mr.  Bragdon. 

51.  Pottery  (Advanced). — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  50,  and  includes 
more  elaborate  problems  in  design,  some  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  potter's  craft,  and  observation  of  the  work  of  the  grades  with  appro- 
priate discussions.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  15. 
Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Bragdon. 

54.  Pottery. — This  is  a  study  of  the  methods  of  making  pottery,  with 
discussions  of  its  educational  value.  It  includes  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel,  slip 
casting,  glaze  composition  and  application,  kiln  placing  and  firing.  Prerequisite: 
course  51.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  5.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30-12:30; 
Winter  Quarter.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Bragdon. 

55.  Modeling. — In  this  course  the  study  of  the  technical  processes  of  model- 
ing in  the  round  and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.,  will  serve  as  material  for  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  of  animal  and  plant  forms 
and  of  the  human  figure  is  included  in  the  course.  Open  to  Junior  College  students. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  24.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00-10:00;  Autumn 
Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss  Hollister. 

56.  Modeling  (Advanced). — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of  their  educational  value. 
Discussion  will  follow  observation  on  the  part  of  students  of  work  done  in  this  and 
other  schools.  Prerequisite:  course  55  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Lim- 
ited to  24.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30-12:30;  Autumn  Quarter.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    Miss  Hollister. 


D.  MANUAL  TRAINING 

65.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  for  Industrial  Instructors. — This 
course  is  planned  for  practical  mechanics  and  trade  workers,  or  for  manual  training 
teachers  whose  professional  training  has  been  mainly  of  a  technical  nature.  It 
includes  lectures  on  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  in  manual  training  and  indus- 
trial schools,  and  observation  and  practice  work  in  the  school  shops.  Those  wishing 
a  more  complete  training  are  advised  to  take,  in  conjunction,  courses  Education  66 
and  57.  Limited  to  30.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Leavitt. 

For  Professor  Leavitt 's  course  in  Industrial  Education,  see  Education  57. 

70.  Manual  Training  {Elementary). — Theory  and  practice.  Sufficient  work 
with  tools  and  materials  is  offered  to  give  a  concrete  basis  for  the  adaptation  of  con- 
structive work  to  the  requirements  of  elementary  education.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Mj.   Autumn  Quarter,  2 : 00-4 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

70A.  Elementary  Manual  Training. — This  course  includes  constructive 
hand  work  in  paper,  cardboard,  and  bookbinding  and  weaving  materials,  with  dis- 
cussion of  problems  suitable  for  grades  I  to  VI.  Given  under  the  direction  of  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Leavitt,  with  lectures  by  him  on  methods  and  related  drawing. 
Limited  to  25.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30-12:30,  Miss 
Langley. 

70B.  Elementary  Manual  Training. — This  course  includes  bench  work  in 
wood,  with  discussion  of  problems  suitable  for  grades  VI  to  VIII.  Given  under  the 
direction  of  Associate  Professor  Leavitt,  with  lectures  by  him  on  methods  and  related 
drawing.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30-3:30, 
Miss  Langley. 
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73.  Manual  Training  (Advanced). — Theory  and  practice.  Advanced  work 
with  tools  and  materials  is  offered  as  a  concrete  basis  for  the  discussion  of  construct- 
ive work  in  relation  to  high  schools.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  25.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  1 1 : 00-1 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

74.  General  Technology. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  combining  theory 
and  practice.  It  deals  with  the  problem  of  adapting  the  study  of  materials  and  tools  to 
the  requirements  of  general  education.  It  includes  both  bench  and  machine  tool  work 
in  wood  and  metals,  and  emphasizes  the  study  of  the  properties  of  constructive  mate- 
rials and  the  principles  of  hand  and  machine  processes  rather  than  the  development 
of  technique.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  2:00- 
4:00,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

76.  Woodworking. — This  is  a  course  planned  for  teachers  of  woodworking 
in  high  schools  or  upper  elementary  grades.  It  will  give  a  thorough  drill  in  hand  and 
machine  technique.  This  work  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  courses  of 
study,  methods,  materials  and  equipment,  wood  finishing,  and  allied  drawing  and 
design.  Under  the  direction  of  Associate  Professor  Leavitt,  with  lectures  by  him  on 
methods  and  related  drawing.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  a  course  in  elemen- 
tary woodworking.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.  Limited  to  24.  DMj.,  or  DM.  either 
term,  Summer  Quarter,  1 : 30-5 : 30.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  hours  to  be  arranged  on  registration.    Mr.  Filbey. 

77.  Turning  and  Pattern  Making. — A  course  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  combining  theory  and  practice.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  supplemented 
by  discussions  of  courses  of  study,  methods,  shop  practices  and  devices,  materials, 
drawing  and  design,  and  sufficient  foundry  practice  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  molding.  Visits  to  some  of  the  large  shops  of  the  city  will  form 
a  definite  part  of  the  course.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  a  course  in  ele- 
mentary wood  working.  Under  the  direction  of  Associate  Professor  Leavitt,  with 
lectures  by  him  on  methods  and  related  drawing.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3  for  a  major;  $6  for  a  double  major.  Mj.  or  DMj.  8:00-12:00,  Mr.  Filbey 
and  Mr.  Elrick;  Mj.,  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
hours  to  be  arranged  on  registration,  Mr.  Filbey. 

Note. — Mr.  Elrick  is  a  practical  pattern  maker,  having  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  largest 
shops  in  the  city. 

78.  Forge  Work. — A  course  in  forge  shop  practice  covering  the  use  of  tools 
employed  in  the  shaping,  bending,  punching,  twisting,  and  welding  wrought  iron  and 
steel.  It  includes  instruction  in  brazing,  in  case  hardening  wrought  iron,  in  hardening, 
tempering,  and  annealing  tool  steel,  in  the  making  and  use  of  the  fire,  and  in  heating, 
holding,  and  striking  the  iron.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  fire,  metallurgy,  the  arrange- 
ment of  school  forge  shops,  and  methods  of  teaching.  Under  the  direction  of  Associate 
Professor  Leavitt,  with  lectures  by  him  on  methods  and  related  drawing.  Limited  to 
24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Quarters,  hours  to  be  arranged  on  registration,  Mr.  Richards. 

79.  Foundry  Work. — The  course  is  planned  for  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  and  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  molding  in  green  and  dry  sand,  core  making  and  setting,  the  use  of  the  match 
board,  and  the  care  and  operation  of  the  brass  furnace  and  cupola.  Patterns  of  wood, 
brass,  and  iron  are  used  and  all  molds  are  poured  with  iron  or  soft  metals.  Lectures 
are  given  throughout  the  course.  Textbook,  Richards'  Elementary  Foundry  Practice. 
Under  the  direction  of  Associate  Professor  Leavitt,  with  lectures  by  him  on 
methods  and  related  drawing.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  24.  Mj.  10:30- 
12:30,  Summer  Quarter,  Mr.  Richards;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
hours  to  be  arranged  on  registration. 

81.  Machine-Shop  Practice. — A  course  in  bench  work  and  in  the  operation 
of  the  more  common  machine  tools,  as  the  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  milling  machine, 
etc.  The  construction  and  use  of  these  tools  will  be  made  familiar  to  the  students 
by  the  exercises  given.  These  exercises  will  include  chipping  and  filing,  fitting, 
laying  out,  drilling  and  tapping  holes,  turning  cylinders,  tapers,  and  irregular  shapes, 
cutting  threads,  external  and  internal,  boring  and  re-chucking,  shaping  rectangular, 
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blocks,  cutting  bevels,  and  plain  and  spiral  milling  in  making  reamers,  twist  drills, 
etc.  Lectures  on  shop  subjects.  About  two-thirds  of  the  time  will  be  spent  on 
exercises  and  the  remainder  on  construction  and  repair  work.  Under  the  direction 
of  Associate  Professor  Leavitt,  with  lectures  by  him  on  methods  and  related  drawing. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.  Limited  to  20.  DMj.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30-5:30,  Mr. 
Richards. 

e.  household  art 

Students  registered  for  the  certificate  or  degree  in  Household  Art  must  include 
in  their  preparation  Chemistry  and  a  course  in  Economics. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Art. — This  is  a  course  in  observation 
and  practice  in  the  elementary  scL  j1.  It  consists  of  five  hours  a  week  in  contact 
with  the  problems  of  the  schoolroom  and  two  hours  a  week  in  discussion.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Hoesen. 

101.  The  Economics  of  Household  Art. — This  course  will  consider  (1)  the  work 
open  to  women;  (2)  conditions  for  such  work;  (3)  wages;  (4)  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  clothing  industry,  with  special  study  of  existing  conditions.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Hoesen. 

106.  The  Handwork  of  Household  Art. — This  course  deals  with  the  con- 
struction work  of  Household  Art,  especially  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  will  consist 
of  (1)  original  designs  and  their  application  in  (a)  basketry,  (b)  hand  loom  weaving, 
and  (c)  elementary  embroidery;  (2)  knitting,  knotting,  and  crochetting,  etc.;  (3) 
simple  processes  in  dyeing.  Prerequisite:  CLV.B,  course  20.  Limited  to  24.  Labo- 
ratory fee,  $3.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  10:30-12:30,  Miss  McCal- 
lum;  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss  McCallum  and  Miss  Webb. 

107.  Textiles.  Lectures  and  Laboratory. — This  course  furnishes  the 
academic  background  for  the  study  of  clothing  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(A)  The  lectures  will  cover  (1)  the  historical  development  of  the  textile  industry; 
(2)  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  and  conditions  which  affect  the  value  of  materials. 

(B)  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  (1)  experiments  for  the  identification  and 
adulteration  of  fabrics;  (2)  experiments  in  dyeing;  (3)  weaving  on  the  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  and  Danish  looms.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.  Laboratory  sections  limited  to 
12.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  2:00-4:00;  Winter  Quarter,  11:00-1:00,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Van  Hoesen;  given  as  DM.,  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  107A,  Lecture. 
8:00,  107B,  Laboratory,  Sec.  a,  10:30-12:30,  Sec.  b,  1:30-3:30,  during  which  quarter 
the  lectures  may  be  taken  as  a  minor  without  the  payment  of  laboratory  fees,  but 
the  laboratory  work  cannot  be  taken  without  the  lectures.  Miss  Gertrude  Van 
Hoesen  and  Miss  Sorensen. 

no.  Sewing  (Elementary). — This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  hand 
and  machine  sewing  in  the  construction  of  such  garments  as  will  best  enable  the  student 
to  understand  educationally  and  technically  the  problems  of  Household  Art  in  the 
elementary  school.  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  plain  sewing.  Limited  to  16  in 
each  section.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art,  107.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M. 
First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  110A,  a,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  Margaret  Van  Hoesen; 
b,  1 : 30-3 : 30,  Miss  Webb.  Repeated  Second  Term,  1 : 30-3 : 30,  Miss  Margaret  Van 
Hoesen;  iioB,  First  Term,  1:30-3:30;  repeated  Second  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Miss 
Margaret  Van  Hoesen;  Mj.  Limited  to  12.  Winter  Quarter,  2:00-4:00,  Miss 
McCallum. 

in.  Sewing  (Advanced). — This  course  deals  with  the  work  and  problems 
of  Household  Art  in  the  high  school.  Prerequisite:  courses  107,  no,  and  120.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $1.50.  Sections  limited  to  12.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30-10:30,  Miss 
Webb;  given  as  M.,  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30-12:30;  repeated  Second 
Term,  1 : 30-3 : 30,  Miss  McCallum. 

112A.  Dressmaking  (Advanced). — This  course  is  planned  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  supervisors  in  Household  Art  in  elementary  and  high  schools  and  for 
teachers  in  normal  schools  and  colleges.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  crinoline 
modeling  and  advanced  work  in  executing  original  designs.    Prerequisite:  courses 
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107,  no,  and  in,  or  120,  or  equivalent.  Sections  limited  to  12.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1.50.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30-12:30;  Spring  Quarter,  8:30- 
10:30,  Miss  Webb. 

In  the  Summer  Quarter  course  120A  should  be  taken  as  a  parallel  course. 

112B.  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  for  teachers  in  high  and  normal 
schools.  It  includes  all  of  the  simple  processes  of  millinery.  Prerequisite:  course 
no  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $1 : 50.  Limited  to  16.  M.  Summer  Quarter, 
First  Term,  1:30-3:30;  Spring  Quarter,  8:30-10:30,  Miss  McCallum. 

114.  Drafting. — This  is  a  course  in  drafting  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 
It  is  arranged  to  develop  independence  in  making  and  modifying  patterns.  Pre- 
requisite: course  no  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $0.50.  Limited  to  24. 
M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  1 : 30-3 : 30,  Miss  Hanna. 

120.  The  Teaching  of  Household  Art. — This  course  considers  the  functions 
of  Household  Art  in  education  and  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  the  comparison  of 
courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities;  the  different  types  of  schools  under 
varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  management;  planning  courses  of  study;  the 
relation  of  Household  Art  to  Household  Economics.  Prerequisite:  courses  107  and 
no,  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  9:00,  Miss 
Hanna;  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00;  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Miss  Gertrude 
Van  Hoesen. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years;  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  Equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty; 
the  libraries  contain  375,000  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety  acres  of  land 
in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-five  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  He  on  both  sides  of 
the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Baggage  and  mail  service  is  provided 
at  the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to 
December) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of 
June) ;  the  Summer  (middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1912-13,  the  exact 
dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  17,  1912; 
Autumn  Quarter,  October  1;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1913;  Spring  Quarter, 
March  31.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter  and  the  second 
term  of  the  Summer  Quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
quarter. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

The  Summer  Quarter. — Instruction  in  the  School  of  Education  is  offered 
during  the  whole  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
recognize  not  only  the  needs  of  regular  students,  but  also  the  needs  of  students 
not  in  attendance  during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  also  the  general  principles 
upon  which  all  school  organization  and  methods  depend. 

Tuition,  Fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education,  is  $40  per  quarter.  In  Law  and  Medicine 
the  fees  are  $50  and  $60,  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a  matriculation 
fee  of  $5.    Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $1  to  $5  per  major  per  quarter. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  service  afford  stipends 
( or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  Room  10. 
Ch!rles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blame 

SAMU^f  ChLTerParker,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 

Hall,  Room  100.  .    T    .       n  n  Pnnm 

Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  University  Recorder,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room 

Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry: 

Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  Room  164.  R,  . 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Supervisor  of  Grades  (sixth  to  eighth),  Emmons  Blame 

Hall,  Third  Floor,  Room  301A.  i  - 

Katherine  Louise  McLaughlin,  Supervisor  of  Grades  (fourth  and  fifth), 

Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  301A. 
Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  Supervisor  of  Grades  (kindergarten  to  third), 
Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  199. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
the  college  of  education 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  , 
Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  EducaUonal 

Method. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education.  ... 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Education  in  Relation  to  Fine  and  Industrial  Art, 
George  Wjlliam  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and, 

James^Hayden'  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department! 

Will0lamG0ar0dP™r  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Dep^men. 

of  Latin,  and  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  College  of  Education 
Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 
Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany 

and  Supervisor  of  Nature-Study  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Walter  Fenno  Dearborn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Emily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  °f  Hurtary. 
Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  am 

Martha  Flem.ng,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading 
and  Dramatic  Art. 
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Willard  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Alice  Peloubet  Norton,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home 
Economics. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Education. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  School  Administration. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 

Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education; 

School  Physician. 
William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Irene  Warren,  Ph.B.,  Librarian  and  Instructor  in  School-Library  Economy. 

Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

Jenny  Helen  Snow,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Cora  C.  Colburn,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Stella  Ruth  Root,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Louise  Clark,  Instructor  in  Design. 

Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  Instructor  in  Design. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Mary  Ida  Mann,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Katherine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

Agnes  K.  Hanna,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades;  History  and 

Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 
John  Elbert  Stout,  Ph.M.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 
Charles  Frank  Phipps,  S.B.,  Natural  Science. 
Elizabeth  Sprague,  Associate  in  Home  Economics. 
Ruth  Abbott,  B.L.S.,  Associate  in  Library. 
William  Victor  Bragdon,  S.B.C.,  Associate  in  Pottery. 
Jessie  Elizabeth  Black,  Ph.B.,  Ed.B.,  Literature  for  Children. 
Ethel  Webb,  Associate  in  Household  Art. 
Eva  Roberta  Robinson,  Home  Economics. 
Charles  William  Finley,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Museum. 


Henry  C.  Morrison,  S.M.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New 

Hampshire  (Summer,  1912). 
Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of 

Education,  Ohio  State  University  (Summer,  1912). 
John  Cappelle  Brodhead,  Assistant  Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training 

in  the  City  of  Boston  (Summer,  1912). 
James  Hall,  Drawing  and  Painting  (Summer,  1912). 
Lucy  D.  Taylor,  Massachusetts  Art  School  (Summer,  1912). 
Flora  Juliette   Cooke,  Principal,   Francis  W.  Parker  School  (Summer, 

1912). 

Mabel  Wellman,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Lewis  Institute 
(Summer,  1912). 
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Meredith  Smith,  State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Va.,  Kindergarten  (Summer, 
1912). 

Ruth  Wilmot,  Head  of  Dressmaking  Department,  Pratt  Institute  (Summer, 
1912). 

Rosamond  Patterson,  Millinery  (Summer,  1912). 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  (Summer,  1912). 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1912). 

Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (Summer,  1912). 

William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Botany  (Summer,  1912). 

Emery  Filbey,  Instructor  in  Woodworking  (Summer,  1912). 

Julia  Merrill,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Lewis  Institute  (Summer,  1912). 

Cora  E.  Binzel,  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1912). 

Louise  Schaffner,  Household  Art  (Summer,  1912). 

Margaret  Van  Hoesen,  Ph.B.,  Household  Art  (Summer,  1912). 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  Physical  Education  (Summer,  1912). 

Mildred  Weigley,  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1912). 

Katharine  Lorenz  Powel,  Ph.B.,  Household  Art  (Summer,  1912). 

Ella  Clark  McKenney,  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1912). 

Carrie  Rosetta  Latham,  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1912). 

the  university  high  school 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Charles  Henry  Van  Tuyl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 

Mary  Helena  Dey,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  Ph.D.,  Dean.  Retired. 

William  Rockwell  Wickes,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Earl  Bixby  Ferson,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Sarah  Louise  Mitchell,  Ph.B.,  Librarian. 

Ernest  Le  Roy  Caldwell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Frances  Ramsay  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Mary  Blount,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Ernest  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Frank  Barnes  Cherington,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

William  Allyn  Richards,  S.B.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry. 

Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education; 

School  Physician. 
George  J.  Miller,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiography. 
William  Rees  Davis,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
John  Sharpless  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
William  Tingle  Rowland,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
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Jenny  Helen  Snow,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Elizabeth  Johnston,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  B.L.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  School 
Physician. 

Emery  Filbey,  Instructor  in  Woodshop. 

John  Conrad  Weigel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

Stella  Ruth  Root,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Mary  Wood  Hinman,  Instructor. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Gwenn  Marie  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Design. 

Frances  Lucy  Swain,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Clifford  Daniel  Carpenter,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

Robert  Maurice  Matthews,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Else  Glokke,  Ph.M.,  Associate  in  German. 

William  David  Reeve,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Margaret  Lillian  Jackson,  Assistant  in  French. 

Katherine  May  Slaught,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  French. 

Albert  Edward  Hennings,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Marie  Louise  Oury,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 

George  Howard  Bartholomew,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Emma  G.  Dickerson,  Assistant  in  Design. 

the  university  elementary  school 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Supervisor  of  Upper  Grades. 

Katherine  Louise  McLaughlin,  Supervisor  of  Intermediate  Grades. 

Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Allen,  Kindergarten. 

Reeve  Richardson,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Ida  Roberts,  Assistant  in  Household  Art. 

Julia  Hatz,  Assistant  in  Household  Art. 

Margaret  McPherson  Gordon,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten. 

Cordelia  Kingman,  First  Grade. 

Laura  Moore  Smith,  First  and  Second  Grades. 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  Second  Grade. 

Elizabeth  Miller,  Second  and  Third  Grades. 

Anna  Josephine  Beiswenger,  Third  Grade. 

Anna  Cook,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

Katherine  Koehler,  Fourth  Grade. 

Genevieve  Fischer,  Fifth  Grade. 

Beulah  Campbell,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Rich,  Sixth  Grade. 

Melva  Latham,  History  in  Upper  Grades. 

Jessie  Elizabeth  Black,  Ed.B.,  Ph.B.,  English  in  Upper  Grades. 
Helen  Marr  Collins,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Geography  in  Upper  Grades. 
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Charles  Frank  Phipps,  S.B.,  Natural  History  in  the  Upper  Grades. 
Charles  William  Finley,  S.B.,  Natural  History  in  the  Intermediate  Grades. 
Stella  Ruth  Root,  Ph.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 
Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 
Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 
Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Julia  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

George  Howard  Bartholomew,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Ida  Mann,  Physical  Education. 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Wood  Hinman,  Folk  Dancing. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 

Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  Drawing. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Drawing. 

Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Modeling. 

Ethel  Webb,  Household  Art. 

Annette  Butler,  Woodworking. 

Jessie  Pinning  Rich,  S.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Emily  Allen  Frake,  Ph.B.,  Ed.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Wade  McNutt,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Museum. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by  the 
late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901.  The 
Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  whose  head  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  to 
form  the  University  High  School  in  1903.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School 
of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organization, 
and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educa-  j 
tional  institutions  so  that  they  shall  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work 
in  an  independent  and  scientific  manner.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so 
as  to  furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation. 
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The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions  which,  for 
purposes  of  the  training  of  teachers,  are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated 
whole.    These  divisions  may  be  described  as  follows: 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

This  department  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Science,  and  as  such  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master 
of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  advanced  courses  in  Education  aim 
to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  First,  those  who  are  preparing  to 
give  courses  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education  in  colleges  and  normal 
schools;  second,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in  various  grades 
of  schools;  third,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University  who,  in 
addition  to  the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  intend  to  teach,  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational  organization 
and  method.  The  last  mentioned  class  of  students  may  take  Education  as  a 
secondary  subject. 

Applicants  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  on  presentation  to  the 
University  Examiner  of  evidences  of  graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  If, 
however,  the  applicant  desires  to  come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bachelor's 
degree  received  from  another  institution,  and  represented  by  the  credential 
presented,  is  the  equal  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  is  ascertained  by  submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the 
undergraduate  work  done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he 
has  already  received.  If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that 
required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is 
required  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Chicago  degree. 

This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree, 
includes,  except  in  the  cases  of  graduates  of  an  approved  list  of  colleges,  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college-entrance  requirements  have 
also  been  satisfied. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  in  Education  must  present  as  part  of 
their  undergraduate  work  at  least  two  courses  in  Education,  and  in  addition  a 
third  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take 
Education  as  a  secondary  subject  must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  second  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  college  confers  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  and  certain  professional 
certificates.  It  is  a  professional  college  which  prepares  teachers  for  elementary 
and  high  schools,  and  also  provides  advanced  courses  for  teachers  of  experience 
who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors,  but  have  never  taken  a  college  course 
and  are,  therefore,  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University.    Applicants  for  admission  must 
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present  to  the  University  Examiner  credentials  showing  compliance  with  the 
following  requirements : 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  certificate  from  an 
approved  school  or  by  examination.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  of  English,  (6) 
a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more.  Of 
the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups  designated 
below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward  graduation 
is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his  diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek  and  Latin,  (2)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (3)  History, 
Civics,  and  Economics,  (4)  Mathematics,  (5)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Astronomy.  To  form  a 
language  group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any 
combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit 
each  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin  2  units  must 
be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  \  unit  in  any 
subject  is  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  admission  requirements. — 

3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-5. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-5. 

2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-5. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-5.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted.  Excess  admission  credit  does 
not  establish  any  presumptive  claim  for  advanced  standing,  unless  the  student 
has  taken  a  postgraduate  high-school  course  of  at  least  one  semester. 

The  attention  of  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  College  of  Education 
for  the  degree  or  for  the  elementary  certificate  or  Kindergarten  certificate  is 
drawn  to  the  desirability  of  taking  in  the  high  school  at  least  two  units  of  a 
modern  language,  two  units  of  history,  two  of  mathematics,  and  two  of  science, 
since  failure  to  complete  these  courses  in  high  school  will  make  it  necessary  for 
the  student  to  complete  during  his  Junior  College  course  certain  majors  not 
required  in  his  professional  course. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Junior  students  may  register  in  the  College  of  Education  only  under  four 
conditions. 

I.  Junior  College  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education  will 
be  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  if  they  apply  and  will  be  directed  so 
that  they  may  prepare  for  the  special  curriculum  to  be  followed  in  Senior  College. 
Such  students  will  be  required  to  meet  during  the  first  two  years  the  general 
requirements  of  all  the  Junior  Colleges,  as  follows: 

A.    General  Requirements 

1.  Two  majors  of  English  (courses  1  and  3)  and  one  of  Public  Speaking,  or 
Oral  Reading.    English  1  must  be  taken  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  A  "continuation  group"  of  three  majors,  which  continues  the  work  of 
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either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he  took 
one  unit  in  the  senior  year  of  high  school.  These  three  majors  must  all  be  taken 
in  the  first  year.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these 
courses. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make 
his  total  (high-school + college)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  (=2  units). 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  I-VI. 

II.  Modern  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language): 
Departments  XIII,  XIV. 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  XVII. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  XVIII-XX VIII. 

The  aim  of  the  requirement  in  Group  II  is  to  secure  for  the  student  a  reading 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English.  If  two  units  of 
a  language  are  offered  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  group,  the  student 
must  prove  his  ability  to  read  it  with  ease  and  intelligence  by  passing  a  test 
examination  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence,  or  must  pass  an  additional 
major  of  the  same  language  in  college  with  a  grade  not  lower  than  C.  If  the 
student  passes  the  first  three  majors  of  a  language  in  college  with  an  average 
grade  of  B  or  better,  he  may  be  excused  from  the  fourth  major.  The  modern 
language  requirement  may  be  absolved  at  any  time  during  the  first  two  years  by 
the  passing  of  the  test  examination.  No  credit  in  majors  is  given  in  any  case  for 
the  passing  of  this  examination;  it  merely  relieves  the  student  of  the  obligation 
to  take  further  work  in  modern  language. 

Six  quarters  of  Physical  Education. 

The  title  of  Associate  is  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  18  majors,  with  at 
least  32  grade  points,  including  the  fulfilment  of  the  specified  requirements  as 
listed  above. 

B.    Specific  Requirements 

In  addition  to  these  general  requirements,  candidates  for  the  degrees  in 
Education  will  be  required  in  the  first  two  years  to  take  Principles  of  Education 
(course  101),  one  elective  major  in  Education,  and  at  least  four  majors  in  the 
departments  in  which  they  are  to  specialize  in  the  Senior  College.  Advanced 
specialization  and  practice  teaching  should  be  postponed  to  the  last  two  years. 

II.  Junior  College  students  may  register  as  candidates  for  the  Elementary 
Teachers'  Certificate.  This  certificate  is  awarded  after  the  completion  of  eighteen 
majors  which  fulfil  the  specific  requirements  enumerated  below  and  all  general 
Junior  College  requirements  (see  [A]  of  preceding  paragraph)  except  the  require- 
ment of  a  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the  high-school  course  and  English  3. 

The  specific  requirements  are  as  follows:  Ten  required  majors:  Principles  of 
Education  (course  101);  Methods  of  Education  (any  course  85,  86,  or  87);  two 
majors  of  Practice  Teaching  (any  course  numbered  95,  96,  or  97) ;  one  major  in 
each  of  the  following  departments  of  the  College  of  Education:  Art,  Geography, 
History,  Mathematics,  Music,  and  Natural  Science.  Six  elective  majors  selected 
from  the  subjects  in  the  College  of  Education  included  in  the  specific  requirements 
plus  oral  reading  (except  practice  teaching),  a  maximum  of  three  majors  being 
permitted  in  one  subject  and  not  more  than  two  in  any  other.  One  of  these  six 
elective  majors  may  also  be  taken  in  the  department  of  Kindergarten  Education, 
Home  Economics,  Household  Art,  School  Library  Economics.    In  exceptional 
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cases  students  will  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to  elect  courses  from  the 
departments  included  in  the  general  Junior  College  requirements.  Election  should 
be  determined  by  the  student's  plans  for  specialization  in  primary  or  upper  grade 
teaching.  Candidates  for  this  certificate  consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  each  quarter  regarding  electives. 

III.  Junior  College  students  may  register  as  candidates  for  the  Kindergarten 
Certificate.  This  certificate  is  awarded  after  six  quarters  of  residence  and  the 
fulfilment  of  eighteen  majors  specified  in  the  announcement  of  the  Kindergarten 
Department  (see  p.  39) ;  together  with  fulfilment  of  the  general  requirements  of 
the  Junior  Colleges  described  in  (A)  I,  except  the  requirements  of  a  series  of  three 
courses  continuing  the  high-school  course,  English  1  and  3,  and  two  of  the  six 
quarters  of  physical  education. 

IV.  As  candidates  for  advanced  professional  certificates.  Mature  students 
who  fulfil  all  entrance  requirements  and  present  credentials  showing  professional 
experience  or  training  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  courses  although  they  have 
less  than  eighteen  majors  of  college  credit  and  rank  as  Junior  College  students. 
Such  students  must  present  for  Departmental  Certificates  evidence  of  three 
years  of  teaching  experience  in  a  regularly  organized  school  (in  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  the  certificate  in  the  Department  of  School  Library  Economics,  three 
years  of  professional  library  experience)  or  a  two  years'  normal-school  course  in 
advance  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  For  the  Supervisor's  Certificate 
candidates  must  show  evidence  of  three  years  of  teaching  experience  and  courses 
in  Education  equivalent  to  four  majors  (in  case  of  candidates  for  the  Kindergarten 
Supervisors'  Certificate,  two  years  in  an  accredited  kindergarten  training  school 
are  required). 

Candidates  for  Departmental  Certificates  must  complete  the  sequences  of 
courses  required  of  Senior  College  candidates  for  degrees  (see  p.  13). 

Candidates  for  Supervisors'  Certificates  must  take  a  total  of  eighteen  majors 
distributed  as  follows:  Courses  46  (curriculum)  and  89  (methods  for  Supervisors) 
in  Education  and  two  electives  from  among  the  courses  in  Education,  belonging 
to  the  grades  designated  (2)  or  (3),  one  major  of  practice  teaching,  one  major 
in  Kindergarten  Education  (candidates  for  the  Kindergarten  Supervisor's  Cer- 
tificate must  take  three  advanced  courses  (7,  8,  and  9)  and  one  elective  in  this 
department),  Hygiene,  electives  chosen  from  at  least  three  different  departments, 
and  dealing  with  the  methods  of  instruction  in  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  courses  required  for  the  certificates  are  intended  to  prepare 
experienced  teachers  through  contact  with  several  departments  for  supervisory 
positions  in  primary  or  grammar  grades  and  in  the  kindergarten. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degrees  in  Education  must  be  registered  in 
the  College  of  Education  for  at  least  three  quarters.  The  Bachelor's  degree  is 
awarded  to  candidates  who  fulfil  the  requirements  stated  below.  The  degree  of 
A.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates  who  specialize  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages; the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  specialize  in  natural 
science  or  mathematics;  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who 
specialize  in  other  departments.  The  requirements  for  the  degrees  in  Education 
are  as  follows: 
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a)  Entrance  requirements  (see  p.  10) ; 

b)  General  Junior  College  requirements  (A)  I  (see  p.  10); 

c)  Enough  majors  to  make  a  total  of  36  with  at  least  72  grade  points,  and 
including  two  Senior  College  sequences,  to  be  constituted  as  follows: 

One  principal  sequence  of  at  least  nine  coherent  and  progressive  majors 
taken  in  one  department  or  in  a  group  of  departments,  and  one  secondary  sequence 
of  at  least  six  majors  selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  depart- 
ments. These  sequences  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  One  of  the 
sequences  must  be  in  Education,  the  other  must  include  some  courses  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Sequences  of  the  type  there  referred  to  are 
denned  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  departmental  announcements. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  practice  teaching  must  be  included 
in  the  Senior  College  programs  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education. 
Two  courses  in  practice  teaching  may  be  included  in  the  educational  sequence. 

Certain  general  sequences  which  include  courses  in  methods  of  instruction 
selected  from  two  or  more  departments  may  be  taken  by  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  become  supervisors.  Such  sequences  must  be  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Faculty. 

FORMER  REQUIREMENTS 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  entered  before  1911  and  are  intending  to 
graduate  under  the  requirements  which  were  in  effect  prior  to  that  date  the 
following  table  is  inserted: 


I 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Units 

English  3 

Languages   3 

Mathematics  ...  2 
Electives  7 

15 


II 

COLLEGE  CONTIN- 
GENT 

Majors 
Algebra  through 
Quadratics  ...  1 

History   4 

Science   2 

7 


III 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Majors 
English  1  and  3  2 
Public  Speaking 

or  Oral  Reading  1 
Mathematics  or 

Science   2 

Psychology  or 

Philosophy  ...  1 

6 


IV 

SENIOR  COLLEGE 

Majors 

Education   4 

Practice  Teach- 
ing  2 

Single  Depart- 
ment   6 

Related  Depart- 
ments   3 

15 


Candidates  for  Departmental  Certificates  satisfy  the  requirements  in  I, 
II,  and  IV. 

STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  conform  to  the  following  regulations: 

a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  eighteen  majors  of  advanced  standing 
will  be  required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  College  requirements  set  forth  under 
(A)  I  (p.  10),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the  high-school  courses. 
Furthermore,  at  least  half  of  the  majors  required  in  each  of  the  Senior  College 
sequences  shall  be  taken  in  residence. 

b)  Students  with  more  than  eighteen  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements  by  action  of  the  Facultjr 
but  in  no  case  will  such  students  be  granted  the  degree  in  Education  unless  they 
fulfil  the  two  Senior  College  sequences.    Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence 
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must  be  taken  in  residence;  and  if  the  student  is  absolved  from  Junior  College 
requirements  he  must  maintain  an  average  grade  of  at  least  three  grade  points  for 
each  major  taken. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

1  Admmion.-Undergraduate  students  not  seeking  a  degree  may  be 
admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  University  through  the 
Examiner's  Office,  under  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  student  must  not  be 
less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  (b)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  tor  not 
entering  a  regular  course,  (c)  Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for  elemen- 
tary subjects  only.  For  example,  students  are  not  received  for  beginning  French, 
beginning  German,  etc.,  unless  advanced  work  in  some  other  department  is  also 
taken 

2  Selection  of  courses. -Unclassified  students  may  take  any  courses  for 
which  their  preparation  fits  them.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate 
preparation  rests  with  the  instructors  of  courses  elected,  who  may  require  such 
examination  as  they  deem  proper.  For  formal  examinations  the  usual  fee  for 
admission  examinations  is  charged.  . 

3  Status  of  unclassified  students.-It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of 
unclassified  students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  m 
the  case  of  any  indvidual,  if  at  any  time  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  best  use  is  not  being  made  of  it. 

It  is  also  understood  that  when  a  student  has  admission  and  college  credits 
amounting  to  fifteen  units  (see  p.  10,  ),  he  may  on  recommendation  of  the  Dean 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges  be  admitted  to  a  Junior 

C°llef  Requirements.-Vncl^ed  students  are  subject  to  all  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  University  pertaining  to  undergraduate  students,  including  chapel- 
assembly  and  Physical  Culture  unless  more  than  one-half  their  work  is  m  the 
Senior  Colleges  or  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 

5.  Public  appearance.-Unclassified  students  are  not  eligible  for  public 

appearance. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Requirement-Two  majors  of  practice  teaching  are  required  in  all  under- 
graduate course3.  Each  major  must  include  fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the 
pupds  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field.  During  this  time  the  student  must 
teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  in  each  major  and  may  be  required  to  teach  from 
Sty  to  forty  in  each  major  when  this  can  be  arranged.  It  is  recommended 
that  students  doing  all  their  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  completer 
the  requirement  in  one  quarter  by  taking  a  double  major. 

fempto.-Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  haye 
had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  tc 
substitute  other  courses  for  a  part  of  this  requirement.  Applications  for  exemp- 
to  from  practice  teaching  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  before  the  beginning J 
the  student's  next  to  last  quarter  of  residence,  in  order  that  his  qualification* 
may  be  determined.  As  a  rule,  students  will  be  tested  for  exempt _  by •  a^gn 
ment  to  three  weeks  of  non-credit  teaching  in  the  Elementary  or  High  School 

WU«.-Two  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education  are  prerequisit, 
for  registration  in  all  practice  teaching  courses.    For  practice  teaching  m  th« 
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High  School  the  student  must  have  qualifications  in  the  subject  to  be  taught 
satisfactory  to  the  corresponding  department  in  the  College  of  Education.  When- 
ever possible  these  qualifications  should  include  a  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
the  special  subject. 

(See  Handbook  of  Practice  Teaching  for  further  regulations.) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  general  requirement  for  all  certificates  and  degrees.  Women  should 
report  at  the  opening  of  every  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education,  Room  283,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall;  men  should  report  at  the  Gym- 
nasium, to  Dr.  Monilaw. 

CHAPEL- ASSEMBLY 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required  to  attend  chapel- 
assembly  on  Tuesdays  at  10:30  a.m.,  Room  214,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall. 

ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 
I.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  op  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  University  Examiner,  Room  8A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  present 
his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  or  his 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing,  from  another  institution.  If  he 
is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  School,  he  presents  a  diploma  to  the 
Examiner  or  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

II.     MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — (a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during  the  second  week  in  August.  Students 
in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters  during  the  first  week  of  December  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin 
boards  and  in  the  Weekly  Calendar,  (b)  Students  entering  the  University  for 
the  first  time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  quarter  in  which  work  is  to  be  done. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  students  will  (a),  in  case  they 
come  from  a  secondary  school,  present  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary 
Schools  and  secure  a  card  of  admission  credits.  Those  entering  from  colleges 
submit  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges.  This  should  be  done  by  cor- 
respondence. New  students  are  urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  one  week  before  they  come  to  register.  Applications  sent  in  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  quarter  cannot  be  answered  by  mail,  (b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired.  As  evidence  of 
admission  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be  retained 
under  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  demonstrated,  (c)  Register  in  the  same  office.  For  this  purpose 
the  student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered;  and  also  a  class 
ticket  for  each  course,  to  be  presented  to  the  instructor,  (d)  Pay  the  University 
fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.    (After  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter  no  student  whose 
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fees  are  still  unpaid  is  admitted  to  classes.)  In  order  to  do  this  the  student  will 
present  the  matriculation  card,  the  application  card,  and  the  proper  registration 
card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  Press  Building.  On  payment  of  fees  the 
Registrar  will  stamp  the  cards  and  return  the  matriculation  card  to  the  student, 
with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other 
fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by  check  to  the  order  of  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to 
instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  -paid,  as  above 
specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by 
the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent);  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors,  (b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter.  After  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter,  failure  to  pay  dues  or  arrange 
with  the  Registrar  for  a  deferment  of  payment  will  involve  a  late  payment  fee  of  $5. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

4.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  a 
major  course,  and  $2 . 50  for  a  minor  course.  Students  in  Biology  pay  $2 . 50  for 
a  major  course,  and  $1 .25  for  a  minor  course,  except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anat- 
omy, in  which  the  fee  is  $5  for  a  major  course.  Ten  dollars  ($10)  is  the  maximum 
charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M  and  DMj  courses  will  be 
charged  in  proportion).  In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in 
Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  laboratory 
material.  Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to 
$2.50  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  will  be  redeemed.  In 
connection  with  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  specified  laboratory  fees  will  be 
charged. 

5.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  members  of  the  House.    The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
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by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the 
General  Administrative  Board. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.    The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar.  For  further 
details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks,  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition  

$120 

00 

$120 

00 

$120 

00 

60 

00 

105 

00 

225 

00 

100 

00 

126 

00 

225 

00 

Laundry  

15 

00 

25 

00 

35 

00 

Textbooks  and  stationery  

10 

00 

20 

00 

50 

00 

Total  

$305 

00 

$396 

00 

$655 

00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below  the 
lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may 
be  obtained  at  from  $1 . 50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule, 
when  two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  is 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  d  la  carte.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  Commons  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women.  There  are  student  clubs  which  secure  room  and 
board  at  cost,  the  rate  during  the  past  year  ranging  from  $4  to  $5  a  week.  A  list 
of  approved  boarding-places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  with  the  Hous- 
ing Inspector,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may  there  be 
obtained.  Orders  for  the  transfer  of  baggage  and  freight  and  instructions  for  the 
delivery  of  University  mail  should  be  left  at  the  Information  Office. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  assigned  each  year  in  the  College  of  Education. 
In  distributing  these  scholarships  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish 
proper  evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  at  least  three  quarters,  and  who  register  for  full  work.  The  value  of 
the  scholarship  is  the  amount  of  the  tuition.  Each  student  holding  a  scholarship 
is  expected  to  render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting  in  time  to  about 
two  hours  daily. 

STUDENT  SERVICE 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to  remunerated  service  as  mes- 
sengers, library  assistants,  Deans'  clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  etc. 

1.  Qualifications. — One  quarter  of  previous  residence  for  which  fees  were 
paid  in  full;  satisfactory  standing  in  studies;  dependence  on  such  support  for 
continuance  of  college  course. 
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2.  Remuneration. — Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President  and  the  Business  Man- 
ager.   As  a  rule,  twenty  cents  per  hour  is  allowed  for  service. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Student  Council.  A  special  Committee  of  five  members  is  elected 
annually  by  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  students  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education.  This  Committee  has  general  charge  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  Educational  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
educational  lectures  and  reports. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.  The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901.  In  1903  the  two  schools 
were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  and  a  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.  The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  different. 
In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to 
fewer  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  course  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The 
University  of  Chicago. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  Elementary  School  includes  kindergarten  and  eight  grades. 
For  purposes  of  supervision,  the  school  is  divided  into  three  general  sections.  The 
first  includes  the  kindergarten,  first,  second,  and  third  grades;  the  second  section 
includes  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades;  the  third  section  includes  the  three  highest 
grades  in  the  school.  Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher,  and  each: 
of  the  sections  is  in  charge  of  a  general  teacher,  whose  function  it  is  to  supervise 
all  of  the  grades  in  that  section,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  instruction  in 
such  a  way  that  individual  children  who  are  either  behind  the  regular  class,  or: 
in  advance  of  the  regular  class,  may  receive  special  supervision.  This  system 
insures  to  each  child  as  rapid  promotion  as  his  attainments  justify,  for  the  general 
teacher  will  see  to  it  that  whenever  a  child  is  prepared  to  advance  from  onei 
grade  to  the  next,  he  shall  be  so  advanced.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Education,  and  also  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  of 
Education,  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  general 
plans  for  the  conduct  of  this  school.  The  practice  teaching  which  is  carried  on 
by  students  of  the  College  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  grade  teacher, 
and  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  whose  special  function 
it  is  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  educational  methods. 
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LOCATION,  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Monroe  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine  Hall), 
facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  woodshops,  a  forge  shop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine  shop,  and  drawing  rooms.  These  are  all  supplied  with  the  complete 
equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruction. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Household  Art  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
High  School.  Several  rooms  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  private 
studies  and  restrooms  for  teachers. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Monroe  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground 
set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  has  a  museum  which  contains  much  natural-history  material  and 
some  anthropological  collections.  There  are  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics, 
zoology  and  botany.  The  departments  of  Home  Economics,  of  Fine  Art,  and 
especially  that  of  Manual  Training  are  fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion. A  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Education  is  in  process  of  development  in 
connection  with  the  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  School  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes.  It  is  classi- 
fied according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given.  Pictures 
illustrating  all  subjects  of  study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  also  2,500  lantern  slides  and  200  maps.  The  library  aims  to  have  on 
its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  to 
present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading-lists  and  the  best  devices  for,  and 
methods  of,  collecting,  preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets,  charts, 
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maps,  pictures,  and  clippings.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  graduate 
students  and  a  special  room  for  the  high-school  readers. 

Regular  courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  the  College  of  Education,  which  are 
untechnical,  and  planned  to  familiarize  the  students  of  Education  with  the  best 
methods  of  collecting  and  indexing  reading  for  children.  A  course  of  instruction 
for  the  technical  training  of  librarians  for  work  with  teachers  and  children  is 
also  offered. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  College,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  twenty  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be 
increasingly  useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  deals  with  the  problems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  published  in  this  journal  is  drawn  from  the  School 
of  Education  itself,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  practical  work  which  is  being 
organized  in  this  school,  and  of  the  scientific  investigations  which  are  being 
carried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  by  members  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  Contributions  to  the  journal  are,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Other  educators 
who  are  carrying  on  scientific  work  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems 
report  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  experiences  together  with  the  papers 
which  are  issued  from  the  School  of  Education. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Courses  of  instruction  which  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Education  and 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  College  of  Education  may  be  elected  by  stu- 
dents in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University  and  will  be  accepted  for  credit 
toward  the  various  degrees  with  the  following  restrictions: 

Practice  Teaching  courses  (numbered  in  all  departments  95,  96,  or  97)  may 
not  be  taken  by  students  unless  they  have  completed  two  majors  in  Education 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  majors  in  the  department  in  which  they  are  to  teach  to 
insure  adequate  preparation. 

Courses  in  music,  drawing,  design,  pottery,  modeling,  woodwork,  and  shop- 
work,  are  technical  courses  for  teachers  and  are  open  only  to  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  these  subjects.  Students  are  not  encouraged  to  enter  these 
courses  for  the  training  in  art  which  they  offer  and  no  candidate  for  a  degree 
other  than  the  degrees  in  Education  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  of 
these  courses. 

CI  B.  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  all  who  are  preparing  tc 
teach  a  general  view  of  the  history,  organization,  and  underlying  principles  oi 
educational  practice.    Students  in  various  departments  who  are  pursuing  subject- 
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matter  courses  with  a  view  to  teaching  will  find  it  advantageous  to  take  certain 
majors  in  this  department,  through  which  they  may  become  familiar  with  the 
school  system  in  which  they  are  to  work.  Any  one  of  five  introductory  courses 
is  recommended  to  those  who  are  seeking  a  first  course :  History  of  Education 
1  or  3;  Principles  of  Education  101;  Educational  Psychology  66  or  69.  Students 
who  intend  to  take  a  short  sequence  of  courses  are  advised  to  take  two  of  the 
above-mentioned  courses,  and  then  to  select  at  least  two  courses  from  the  following: 
History  of  Education  5;  Administration  44,  46,  and  48;  Educational  Psychology 
66,  67,  69,  70,  71 J  Methods  85,  86,  87  or  95.  The  sequence  may  be  completed 
or  may  be  elaborated  into  a  long  sequence  by  taking  one  or  more  of  the  advanced 
courses.  Typical  short  sequences  are  as  follows:  for  high-school  teachers,  101, 
3,  87,  44,  65,  95;  or  101,  87,  44,  46,  71,  95. 

For  normal-school  teachers,  101,  85,  46,  56  or  57,  69  or  70,  89  or  91;  or  101, 
85,  46,  3,  15,  89. 

Long  sequences  may  be  planned  by  adding  advanced  courses  or  by  relating 
three  courses  in  special  methods  in  the  several  special  departments  of  the  College 
of  Education  to  the  six  courses  in  this  department. 

All  students  who  receive  degrees  or  certificates  in  Education  are  required  to 
take  at  least  courses  101  Principles  of  Education,  either  85,  86,  or  87  Methods, 
and  two  majors  in  Practice  Teaching  (any  course  numbered  95,  96,  or  97).  To 
these  universal  requirements  candidates  for  the  degrees  and  professional  certificates 
must  add  at  least  two  majors.  One  of  these  majors  must  be  of  a  grade  higher 
than  1  as  described  in  the  next  paragraph. 

In  order  to  guide  the  students  in  formulating  sequences  the  courses  in  this 
department  are  arranged  under  four  general  categories  according  to  content,  and 
divided  into  three  different  grades,  the  first  grade  consisting  of  the  elementary 
courses,  the  second  of  the  advanced  courses  primarily  intended  for  Senior  College 
students,  and  the  third  of  graduate  courses.  The  classification  according  to 
content  distinguishes  first,  historical  courses;  second,  courses  dealing  with 
administrative  and  social  aspects  of  education;  third,  courses  in  educational 
psychology  and  experimental  education;  fourth,  courses  in  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  education.  The  elementary  courses  are  indicated  by  the  numeral  1  in 
bold-faced  type,  immediately  following  the  title  of  the  course,  the  second  grade  by 
the  numeral  2,  and  the  third  by  the  numeral  3. 

In  selecting  sequences  students  should  be  guided  by  the  following  limitations: 
In  a  long  sequence  not  more  than  three  courses  should  be  of  grade  1 ;  at  least  three 
should  be  of  grade  3.  In  a  short  sequence  not  more  than  three  courses  may  be  of 
grade  1. 

Students  of  history  may  make  up  a  short  sequence  from  the  first  subdivision. 
Students  of  sociology  will  find  it  possible  to  make  up  sequences  within  the  second 
subdivision. 

Students  of  psychology  should  include  in  their  long  sequence  courses  in 
educational  psychology,  or  they  should  take  a  short  sequence  in  this  subdivision 
of  the  department. 

THE   HI8TORY    OF  EDUCATION 

1.  History  of  Education  (Elementary)  (1). — A  brief  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  education  designed  for  Junior  College  students.  The  ancient  and 
mediaeval  periods  will  be  summarized  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  modern  period.    Mj.    Autumn,  Spring,  Mr.  Stout. 
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3.  History  of  European  Education;  Modern  Period  (2). — A  general  course 
treating  of  the  development  of  education  in  Europe  in  modern  times.  Mj. 
For  Senior  College  students.    Winter,  Mr.  Stout. 

6.  History  of  Education;  Modern  Period  (2). — A  general  survey  of  the 
development  of  education  in  Europe  and  America  during  modern  times.  Lec- 
tures, textbooks,  and  readings.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Mj.    Summer,  11:30,  Professor  Graves. 

15.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  (3). — A  detailed  course  in  the 
evolution  of  educational  practices  and  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  investigation.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00,  Professor  Graves. 

17.  American  Colonial  Education  (3). — An  advanced  course  dealing  with 
sources  and  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  American  schools  during  the 
Colonial  period.    For  graduate  students.    Winter,  Dr.  Jernegan. 

18.  American  Post-Colonial  Education  (3). — A  study  of  the  development  of 
American  schools  after  the  Colonial  period.  A  graduate  course.  Prerequisite: 
course  17.    Spring,  Dr.  Jernegan. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION 

31.  The  Organization  and  Pedagogy  of  the  Common  School  (2). — Founda- 
tions in  public  law — constitutional,  statutory,  and  common.  Sociological  and 
psychological  conditioning  factors.  The  distinctive  problems  of  the  common 
school  and  the  present  extent  of  the  common  school.  Grading,  consolidation, 
retardation,  and  loss  problems.  General  and  special  methodology  and  technique. 
Lectures,  reading  assignments,  quizzes,  and  recitation.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  11:30,  Superintendent  Morrison. 

34.  Educational  Administration;  Instructional  and  Supervisory  Aspects 
(3). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  methods  of  management  of 
school  systems.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  an  examination  of  the  many 
scientific  studies  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years  which  show  the  possibility 
of  efficient  organization  and  of  scientific  supervision.  It  deals  with  such  topics 
as:  the  classification,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  and  elimination  of  pupils; 
the  training,  certification,  appointment,  promotion,  training  during  service, 
tenure,  supervision,  etc.,  of  teachers;  the  course  of  study,  and  the  widening 
scope  of  public  education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:30;  Mj.  Winter, 
Dr.  Bobbitt. 

35.  Educational  Administration ;  General  Supervisory  and  Material  Aspects 

(3). — This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding  one  and  deals  (1)  with 
the  more  general  aspects  of  organization  and  supervision  as  represented  by  city 
and  state  school  boards  with  their  various  executive  agents;  and  (2)  with  the 
material  aspects  of  educational  management :  school  finance,  methods  of  account- 
ing, salary  schedules,  pensions,  buildings,  grounds,  sanitation,  textbooks,  and 
school  supplies.  The  work  will  consist  of  investigations  of  actual  conditions  by 
students;  and  the  examination  of  the  results  of  recently  published  scientific 
investigations.    Mj.    Spring,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 

36.  The  Secondary  School  (2). — Necessary  correlations  with  elementary 
and  collegiate  education  and  with  vocational  schools.  The  secondary  school  as 
the  upper  limit  of  formal  education.  Its  pedagogy:  general  and  special  method- 
ology and  technique.  Present  tendencies  in  readjustment  and  their  pedagogical 
and  administrative  implications.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30,  Superin- 
tendent Morrison. 

41.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States  (3).— The 
course  traces  the  historical  development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals 
that  from  time  to  time  have  dominated  the  people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon 
the  influence  on  public  education  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and 
nationalism.  The  marks  which  these  schools  have  in  common,  as  well  as  those 
which  differentiate  them,  are  noted,  and  a  study  is  made  of  present  tendencies. 
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For  graduate  students;  open  also  to  Senior  College  students  with  two  majors  in 
Education.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  this  course  is  given  as  a  minor,  and 
deals  only  with  the  German  schools.  M.  Summer,  Second  term,  9:00;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Butler. 

44.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education  (2). — Present-day  ideals  in  education. 
The  moral  element  in  education.  Adolescence  and  education.  Formal  discipline. 
The  high-school  curriculum.  Vocational  studies  and  secondary  education. 
Electives  in  secondary  education.  The  extension  of  the  high-school  course  by 
the  addition  of  two  years.  The  certificate  and  entrance-examination  systems. 
Segregation  in  the  high  school.  The  social  organization  of  the  high  school. 
For  graduate  students  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Butler. 

46.  Curriculum  (2). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  It  gives 
detailed  attention  to  the  increasingly  insistent  demands  for  courses  that  will 
definitely  meet  the  needs  of  vocation,  health,  civic  life,  family  life,  social  inter- 
course, moral  conduct,  and  leisure  occupations.  The  present  rapid  transforma- 
tion of  traditional  studies  is  considered  in  relation  to  these  definite  social  demands. 
Actual  instances  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most  advanced  experimentation, 
both  American  and  foreign,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  community 
needs  will  be  considered.  Treatment  covers  the  stages  below  the  college,  and, 
while  mostly  descriptive  and  analytical,  it  is  historical  so  far  as  this  will  aid  in 
understanding  present  conditions.  Graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.    Summer,  8:00;  Winter,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 

47.  Curriculum  (continued)  (3). — The  preceding  course  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  in  its  general  outlines,  and  attempts  to  develop 
supervisory  perspective.  The  present  course  attempts  to  fill  in  details,  based 
upon  a  study  of  (1)  actual  courses  of  study  in  progressive  school  systems;  (2)  the 
pedagogical  suggestions  of  educational  leaders;  (3)  the  organization  of  subjects 
as  found  in  successful  textbooks;  and  (4)  social  analyses  of  community  needs. 
Mj.    Spring,  Dr.  Bobbitt. 

48.  The  School  and  the  Community  (2). — The  course  discusses  education  as 
training  for  social  efficiency;  the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such  train- 
ing; the  function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  social  conditions;  the 
formation  of  social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization  of  the  school;  the 
"many-sided  interest";  industrial  training  in  relation  to  social  ideas  and  habits; 
education  as  discovery  of  the  individual;  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  community;  in  civic  improvement,  in  the  use  of  libraries,  in  parents'  asso- 
ciations. The  schools  of  Chicago  will  be  studied  and  reports  made  regarding 
schools  elsewhere,  with  which  students  are  acquainted.  Primarily  for  Senior 
College  students.    M.    Summer,  Second  Term,  8: 00,  Professor  Butler. 

54.  Moral  Education  (3). — Seminar.  A  general  consideration  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  agencies  of  moral  development  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  with 
special  investigation  of  existing  or  proposed  agencies  of  the  school,  such  as  cor- 
porate life,  methods  of  study  and  discipline,  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum, 
specific  moral  instruction.    Mj.    Spring,  M.,  Professor  Tufts. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3)- — A  course  of  lectures 
and  reading  to  show  the  educational  values  of  freehand  drawing,  constructive 
work,  design,  and  art,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  general  course 
of  study  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education, 
superintendents,  and  directors  and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  manual 
training.    Mj.    Summer,  10:30;  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (3).— This  course  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  history  and  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States; 
pertinent  lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  attitude  of  organized  labor; 
relation  to  manual  training;  attitude  of  employers  of  labor;  legislation;  experi- 
ment by  private  philanthrophic  institutions,  industrial  corporations,  and  public 
schools;  articulation  with  the  present  school  system,  vocational  guidance.  For 
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Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  W.,  F., 
and  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

58.  The  Year's  Contributions  to  Vocational  Education  (3). — The  course 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  more  recent  literature  on  the  subject,  and  a  review  of 
recent  legislation.  A  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  several  typical  vocational 
schools,  and  of  the  progress  of  vocational  guidance.  Note:  This  comprises  new 
material  for  any  who  were  registered  in  course  57  prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter, 
1911.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  course  57 
or  65.    M.    Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — A  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  adolescent  period.  Special  discussion  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
algebra,  geometry,  language  studies,  high-school  English,  history,  science,  and 
manual  training.  The  course  is  for  high-school  teachers  and  principals,  and  may 
be  taken  for  graduate  credit.    Mj.    Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

66.  Educational  Psychology  (Introductory  Course)  (1). — An  introductory 
discussion  of  the  organizations  which  are  developed  in  the  nervous  system  and 
in  consciousness  through  school  training  in  writing,  drawing,  manual  training, 
reading,  spelling,  nature-study,  and  arithmetic.  This  course  does  not  presup- 
pose any  work  in  psychology.  It  cannot  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Open 
to  Junior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Judd;  Mj.    Spring,  Dr.  Freeman. 

67.  Educational  Psychology  (Advanced)  (3). — The  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  readings  dealing  with  the  nature  of  habit,  language,  social  consciousness, 
abstract  thought,  and  the  higher  forms  of  mental  activity.  Prerequisite:  In- 
troductory Psychology.  The  course  is  open  only  to  advanced  students  and  leads 
to  graduate  credit.    Mj.    Spring,  Dr.  Freeman. 

68.  Individual  Psychology  (3). — Problems  regarding  methods  of  studying 
individual  variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  Laboratory 
equipment  for  the  investigation  of  special  problems  will  be  provided,  so  far  as 
practicable.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Gore. 

69.  Elementary  Genetic  Psychology  (1). — This  course  aims  to  treat  of  the 
child  from  the  earliest  years  to  maturity.  Physical  growth,  the  development  of 
the  instincts,  of  movement,  play,  the  social  and  moral  consciousness,  language, 
perception,  memory,  etc.,  will  be  discussed.  The  psychology  of  the  learning 
process  will  also  be  treated.  The  course  aims  to  give  a  rational  basis  for  the 
treatment  of  the  child  in  education.  Primarily  for  Junior  College  students. 
Graduate  credit  is  not  given.    Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter,  Dr.  Freeman. 

70.  Child-Study  (2). — This  course  includes  the  problems  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  child,  mental  and  physical.  It  is  designed 
to  form  the  basis  for  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  school  activity  to  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  the  child.  Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.    Winter,  Dr.  Freeman. 

71.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Education  (3). — Lectures  and  discussions 
illustrated  by  laboratory  and  school  experiments,  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  experimental  methods  applicable  to  the  study  of  school  problems, 
and  with  the  general  results  of  recent  investigations.  Both  psychological  and 
statistical  methods  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated  by  typical  problems.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Tu.,  Th.,  Professor 
Judd  and  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 

72.  Experimental  Education  (3). — A  survey  of  experimental  and  statistical 
investigations  of  school  problems.  This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introduc- 
tion of  scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  educational  matters.  In  addition  to 
reviewing  investigations  which  have  been  made,  the  course  will  suggest  lines  of 
work  which  may  be  pursued  outside  of  the  course.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
will  deal  chiefly  with  statistical  methods,  the  second  with  laboratory  methods. 
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Admission  to  the  course  depends  upon  previous  scientific  training,  preferably  in 
psychology,  biology,  or  sociology.  The  course  is  open  only  to  advanced  students 
and  leads  to  graduate  credit.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Professor  Judd  and  Dr. 
Freeman. 

75.  The  Psychology  of  Reading  (3). — A  review  of  the  investigations  of  recent 
years  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the  teaching  of  reading.  The 
experimental  work  will  be  fully  illustrated.  Graduate  course,  open  to  Senior 
College  students.    Mj.    Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 

76.  The  Psychology  of  Writing  (3). — A  review  of  the  investigations  of  recent 
years  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the  teaching  of  writing.  The 
experimental  work  will  be  fully  illustrated.  Observation  of  the  development  of 
the  writing  movement  in  children  will  be  made,  and  experimental  investigation 
of  writing  will  be  carried  on.  Graduate  course,  open  to  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.    Winter,  Dr.  Freeman.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

76A.  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Writing  (3). — The  problems  of  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  will  be  attacked  from  the  psychological  point  of  view.  The 
results  of  experimental  investigation  will  be  discussed  and  applied  and  the  methods 
illustrated.  The  hygiene  and  methods  of  teaching  writing  will  be  taken  up. 
Open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Dr. 
Freeman.    [Not  given  in  1912.] 

77.  Educational  Tests  (3). — In  this  course  the  various  tests  for  the  senses, 
motor  processes,  and  higher  mental  processes  and  test  series  or  measuring  scales 
of  intelligence  will  be  demonstrated  and  criticized  primarily  with  a  view  to  their 
direct  significance  for  education  or  to  their  correlation  with  intelligence.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  undertake  the  practical  application  of  some  of  these  tests 
and  will  be  required  to  report  their  results.  Primarily  for  graduate  students; 
open  to  Senior  College  students.    Mj.    Autumn,  Dr.  Freeman. 

79.  Genetic  Psychology  (3). — This  course  will  attempt  to  combine  two  lines 
of  study  of  mental  development,  (1)  recent  laboratory  studies  of  the  develop- 
ment of  skill,  or  of  some  form  of  voluntary  control,  and  (2)  sociological  studies 
of  the  development  of  instincts  and  habits.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.    Mj.    Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

81,  82.  Experimental  Problems  in  Education  (3). — Students  qualified  by 
previous  training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  investigation.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism  and  to 
general  discussion  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  Elaborate  reports  will  be  required 
from  members  of  the  class.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  Th., 
Professor  Judd  and  Associate  Professor  Dearborn;  Spring,  Tu.,  Th., 
Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS  AND  PBINCIPLES 

85.  General  Principles  of  Method  (1). — Factors  determining  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  Methods  of  securing  interest,  realness, 
individual  attention,  etc.  Elements  of  skill  in  drill,  development,  appreciation, 
and  other  types  of  lessons.  Observation  and  discussion  of  lessons  in  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Writing  of  lesson  plans.  Ten  lectures  on  the  use  of  books 
and  libraries,  to  be  given  by  Miss  Warren.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.    Spring,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

85B.  Principles  and  Methods  in  Elementary  Teaching  (1). — This  course  is 
designed  for  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  for  elementary 
school  supervisors  and  principals.  It  will  consist  in  the  discussion  of  (1)  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  and  determine  the  selection  of  subjects  of  study  and  the 
social  occupations  and  activities  of  children;  and  (2)  the  methods  of  presenting 
subject-matter  to  children  in  the  various  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 
Throughout  the  course  the  discussion  will  be  based  upon  outlines  which  present 
a  year's  work  adapted  to  a  particular  grade,  in  history,  geography,  literature, 
industrial  science,  nature  study,  mathematics,  and  handwork.  The  special 
function  of  woodwork,  gardening,  cooking,  and  sewing — of  dramatic  expression, 
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music,  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling — will  be  duly  considered.  The  teaching 
of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  will  be  especially  emphasized.  Other 
topics,  such  as  independent  work  or  study;  the  place  of  drill  in  the  school  work; 
the  differences  in  subject-matter  and  methods  of  work  required  in  teaching 
children  of  different  periods  of  growth;  the  formation  of  habits  and  ideals,  and 
other  topics  growing  out  of  questions  of  the  class,  will  be  given  attention,  accord- 
ing to  the  interest  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  group  taking  this  course. 
M.    Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Miss  Cooke. 

86.  Principles  of  Method  for  Elementary  Teachers  (1). — Same  as  85,  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  For  Junior  College  students. 
M.    Summer,  First  Term,  10:30.    Associate  Professor  Parker. 

87.  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers  (2). — Same  as  85,  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  high  schools.  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

88.  Survey  of  Special  Methods  in  Elementary  Education  (3). — An  advanced 
course  in  the  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching  language,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  other  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools.  Observation  and  criticism 
of  lessons  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  For  intending  critic  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  superintendents.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Parker.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

89.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching  (3). — Problems  of  critic  teachers 
and  supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  The  literature  of  educa- 
tional methods.  Organization  of  critic  teaching  and  teachers'  meetings.  Ele- 
ments of  criticism.  Training  of  teachers  in  Europe  and  America.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.    Spring,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods  (3). — A  critical  discussion  of 
the  material  and  texts  available  for  normal-school  courses  in  principles  of  method. 
Preparation  of  bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  such  courses.  For  normal-school 
instructors  and  supervisors  of  teachers'  classes  and  reading-circle  groups.  A 
graduate  course.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:30,  Associate  Professor 
Parker. 

90.  Advanced  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers   (3). — 

Broadening  conceptions  of  the  purpose  of  high-school  courses.  Principles 
determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  Types  of  learning 
processes  represented  in  high-school  subjects.  Typical  methods  of  instruction 
to  provide  for  individual  differences,  study  periods,  group  work,  etc.  Lecture, 
book,  and  conversational  methods.  For  graduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(3). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new  basis; 
Pestalozzian  methods  in  object  teaching,  language,  number,  geography,  etc.,  as 
basis  of  nineteenth-century  practice.  Reports  by  students  on  history  of  methods 
in  special  subjects.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn;  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Parker. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  (2). — Students  electing  general  practice  teaching  in 
the  Elementary  School  will  register  for  Education  95.  They  will  spend  five 
hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic  meet- 
ings and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  or  minor  course. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  General  organization  arranged  by  Associate 
Professor  Parker.  Immediate  supervision  and  control  of  practice  teachers  by 
critic  teachers  and  supervisors. 

101.  Principles  of  Education  (1). — A  course  of  lectures  and  readings  intro- 
ducing the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  education,  and  to  the  sources  of 
information  which  lead  to  a  scientific  solution  of  these  problems.  The  general 
principles  of  mental  development  and  of  methods  and  organization  will  be  treated 
in  an  introductory  way.  Should  be  taken  by  all  first-year  students.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  9:00,  Dr.  Bobbitt;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Judd;  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Dearborn. 
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104.  Advanced  Principles  of  Education  (3). — A  limited  number  of  advanced 
students  will  be  admitted  to  this  course,  which  will  treat,  in  the  form  of  reports 
and  lectures,  a  number  of  typical  educational  problems.  Open  only  to  ad- 
vanced students  who  have  taken  9  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30, 
Professor  Judd. 

107.  Current  Problems  in  Education  (3). — This  course  will  deal  mainly 
with  problems  of  secondary  school  work  with  special  reference  to  the  interrela- 
tions of  vocational  and  liberal  education.  The  course  will  be  related  to  part 
of  the  editorial  work  of  the  School  Review.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

109.  German  Pedagogy  (3). — A  course  in  present-day  German  educational 
organization,  methods,  and  reforms.  In  addition  to  treating  this  subject-matter, 
the  course  will  aim  to  develop  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  by  the  use  of  a 
German  text  as  basis  for  part  of  the  work.  Open  to  graduates  and  Senior 
College  students.  Some  knowledge  of  German  required.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Dr.  Freeman.    [Not  given  in  1912.] 

117.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (3). — A 
discussion  of  school  cases,  with  some  opportunity  for  observation  and  examina- 
tion. The  lectures  deal  with  the  causes,  frequency,  methods  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Dearborn. 

ci  c.    religious  education 

HISTORICAL  COURSES 

53.  History  of  the  Sunday  School. — An  outline  view  of  the  history  of  religious 
education  up  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  beginnings  of  the  modern  Sunday 
school.  Development  in  extent,  organization,  and  method.  Pedagogical  and 
religious  ideals.  An  estimate  and  criticism  of  results.  The  modern  religious 
educational  emphasis.    Mj.    Spring,  1912,  Professor  Soares. 

COURSES   IN   ORGANIZATION   AND  METHOD 

30.  Introduction  to  Religious  Education. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  task 
of  the  religious  educator.  The  course  considers  the  nature  of  religion,  the  goal 
of  religious  education,  the  principles  of  education  in  their  moral  and  religious 
significance,  the  developing  religious  experience  in  modern  life  in  the  light  of 
genetic  psychology.    Mj.    Winter,  1912,  Professor  Soares. 

31.  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education. — The  natural  interests  of  the 
developing  spiritual  personality  and  the  most  appropriate  materials  for  a  normal 
development.  Kindergarten  methods  and  ideals.  The  function  of  the  story. 
Memory  material.  Catechisms.  Manual  methods  and  expressional  activity. 
The  elements  of  the  biblical  material.  A  comparative  study  of  current  curricula. 
A  seminar.    Mj.    Spring,  1912,  Professor  Soares. 

32.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Bible. — A  course  in  practical  pedagogy  in 
connection  with  typical  Sunday-school  classes.  Mj.  Winter,  1912,  Professor 
Soares. 

33.  Organization  of  Religious  Education. — A  study  of  the  institutions  of 
religious  education  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  developed  in  course  30;  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  home  and  to  the  public  school;  a  special  study  of 
the  Sunday  school,  its  curriculum,  pedagogy,  worship,  and  organization;  unifica- 
tion of  the  educational  activities  of  the  church ;  a  program  of  religious  education 
in  a  local  community.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1912;  Mj.  Spring,  1913, 
Professor  Soares. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  COURSES 

60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. — Upon  the  basis  of  a  study 
of  juvenile  crime  and  its  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention.  This  course  aims 
to  formulate  the  method  of  moral  and  religious  education  calculated  to  correct 
and  prevent  such  delinquency.    Mj.    Spring,  Associate  Professor  Hoben. 

Note. — For  other  courses  see  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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CIV.  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  with  three  purposes:  (1)  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Senior  College  students  who  are  making  History  their  principal 
subject;  (2)  to  assist  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  supervision  in  elementary 
schools  and  normal  schools;  (3)  to  prepare  students  for  teaching  in  elementary 

schools. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  with  History  as  their 
principal  subject  must  complete  seven  majors  of  History,  two  of  which  are  in  the 
teaching  of  the  subject,  and  three  majors  in  related  departments.  The  depart- 
ments from  any  one  of  which  three  majors  may  be  taken  are  Political  Science, 
Political  Economy,  Sociology,  and  Geography.  In  addition  to  the  above  ten 
majors,  a  sequence  consisting  of  four  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  two  in  practice  teaching  is  required.    See  p.  13. 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  the  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation and  History  combined  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of 
either  department. 

1.  Theory  of  Teaching  History  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools. — Discus- 
sion and  observation  of  work  in  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools.  For  teachers 
in  high  schools  and  supervisors  and  principals.  Open  to  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.  Required  of  all  special  students  in  History  who  are  candidates 
for  the  degree.    Mj.    Autumn;  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

2.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — Observation  in  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School.  For  first-year  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Rice. 

3.  American  History  in  Elementary  Schools ;  Period  of  Westward  Expansion* 

— The  course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States  to 
its  history.  Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  For  Junior  and 
Senior  College  students.    Mj.    Winter,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

4.  Local  History  and  Civics. — Observation  in  the  University  Elementary 
School.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  one  of  the  foregoing  courses.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Rice.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

5.  Ancient  History  in  High  Schools. — This  course  will  emphasize  the 
relation  of  art  and  history.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Open 
to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Required  of  all  students  who  are 
making  History  their  principal  subject  for  the  degree.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Rice. 

6.  History  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School  (Advanced  Course). — 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching.  This  course  may  be 
substituted  for  course  2.  Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

7.  History  and  Geography  of  the  United  States. — This  course  includes 
observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  DM.  Summer,  Associate 
Professors  Rice  and  Baber.    [Not  given  in  1912.] 

9.  American  History  in  Elementary  Schools ;  Colonial  Period. — Observation 
in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 
[Not  given  in  1913.] 

10.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  in  primary  grades  and  also  for  supervisors  and  principals.  It  aims  (1)  to 
show  the  principles  upon  which  subject-matter  should  be  selected  for  the  children 
of  the  lower  grades;  (2)  to  assist  the  teacher  in  outlining  a  course  of  study;  (3)  to 
give  practical  help  in  methods  of  presenting  subjects  to  children;  (4)  to  show  the 
relation  which  a  course  of  study  in  history  should  bear  to  the  social  occupations  of 
the  school.    The  course  treats  of  the  following  topics:  primitive  industrial  and 
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social  life;  local  history;  civics;  constructive  work.  Mj.orM.  Summer,  Either 
Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

11.  American  History  in  Elementary  Schools. — This  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  gives  a  brief  study  of 
colonial  history,  and  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  period  of  westward  expansion. 
The  effects  of  geographical  environment  upon  occupations  and  of  occupations 
upon  social  life  and  government  are  emphasized.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer,  Either 
Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  History. — Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons. 
Associate  Professor  Rice,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Miss  Latham. 

CVI  A.     HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  courses  in  Home  Economics  are  planned  for  those  desiring  preparation 
to  serve  as  teachers  or  supervisors  of  Home  Economics  in  elementary  or  high 
schools,  or  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics  in  normal  schools  and  colleges.  In 
conjunction  with  the  course  in  Household  Art  these  courses  in  Home  Economics 
contribute  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Household  Arts. 

The  courses  are  also  adapted  to  the  training  of  such  hospital  dietitians, 
settlement  workers,  and  managers  of  school  lunchrooms  as  expect  to  find  part 
of  their  activity  in  teaching. 

Students  may  register  for  the  course  in  Home  Economics  leading  to  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  Education  or  for  the  certificate  in  Home  Economics. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows: 


COURSE   LEADING  TO  DEGREE 
4  YEARS 

Preparation: 
Graduation  from  four-year  high-school 
course  complying  with  general  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  including  one  unit  of 
physics. 

Either  preparatory  or  in  college: 
General  Junior  College  requirements; 

and    Botany    or    general  Biology; 

Physiology. 
College: 

7  majors  in  Home  Economics  or  House- 
hold Administration  including  3 
majors  in  the  study  of  Food  (and 
such  further  work  as  is  necessary  to 
secure  technique),  and  1  major  in  the 
Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 

3  majors  of  Chemistry. 

1  major  of  Bacteriology. 

4  majors  in  General  Education. 

2  majors  in  Practice  Teaching. 

2  majors  in  Related  Science,  Economics, 
Sociology,  or  Arts  and  Technology. 

Satisfaction  of  the  general  University 
requirements  for  a  degree. 


COURSE   LEADING   TO  CERTIFICATE 
2  YEARS 

Preparation: 

Graduation  from  four-year  high-school 
course  complying  with  general  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  University 
and  including  one  unit  of  physics. 
Botany  or  general  Biology;  Physiology. 
Two   years'   normal-school  course  or 
three  years  of  experience  in  teaching. 
College: 

7  majors  in  Home  Economics  or  House- 
hold Administration  including  3 
majors  in  the  study  of  Food  (and  such 
further  work  as  is  necessary  to  secure 
technique),  and  1  major  in  the 
Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 

2  majors  of  Chemistry. 

1  major  of  Bacteriology. 

4  majors  in  General  Education. 

2  majors  in  Practice  Teaching. 
2  electives. 


Unclassified  students  must  have  had  a  four-year  high-school  course  or  its 
equivalent,  including  either  physics  or  chemistry. 
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1.  Food  Products  and  Their  Preparation. — An  elementary  study  of  food  from 
an  economic  and  social  point  of  view,  with  laboratory  work  in  food-preparation 
and  experiments  illustrating  the  principles  involved.  Open  to  Junior  College 
students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Limited  to  16.  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Sprague. 
[Not  given  in  1913.] 

2.  Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  School. — The  place  of  this  subject 
in  the  elementary  curriculum,  illustrated  by  the  study  of  food,  with  laboratory 
work  in  food-preparation.  Especially  adapted  to  students  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  General  Elementary  curricula.  Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $3.  Mj.  Winter.  Lectures  and  laboratory,  Assistant  Professor 
Norton  and  Miss  Rich.    [Not  given  in  1913.1 

3.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  food,  with  its  place  in  Home  Economics.  The  formulation  of  weights 
and  measures.  Different  methods  of  conveying  heat;  fuels  and  cooking  appa- 
ratus. Water — its  use  in  the  body  and  its  use  in  cooking  processes;  the  boiling 
and  freezing  points  of  water,  applied  to  the  preparation  of  tea,  coffee,  and  frozen 
mixtures.  Fruit  and  its  composition,  introducing  the  subjects  of  mineral  salts, 
organic  acids,  and  sugar;  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruit.  Vegetables,  and 
the  study  of  starch.  The  relation  of  various  carbohydrates  to  one  another. 
Fats,  and  their  use  in  cookery,  with  the  comparative  value  of  different  kinds  as 
foods.  Milk  cookery,  including  pasteurization  and  sterilization,  introducing  the 
study  of  proteins.  Cheese  and  eggs  as  typical  protein  foods.  The  cost  of 
food.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Mj.  Summer,  sections  limited  to  16,  Assistant  Professor 
Norton,  Miss  Weigley,  Miss  Swain,  Miss  Merrill;  Autumn,  sections  limited 
to  16;  Lectures,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  Laboratory,  sec.  a,  M.,  Tu.;  sec.  b,  Tu.,  Th., 
Assistant  Professor  Norton,  Miss  Snow.  Winter,  sections  limited  to  16; 
Lectures,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  Laboratory,  sec.  a,  M.,  Tu.;  sec.  b,  M.,  W.,  Assistant 
Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Sprague. 

4.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials  {continued). — A  continuation 
of  the  study  of  proteins  illustrated  by  meat  cookery  with  especial  reference  to  the 
effect  of  different  temperatures.  Soups.  Gelatin  and  its  use.  Combinations 
of  starch  and  protein.  Salads.  Cereals  and  their  preparation.  Flour,  its 
composition  and  manufacture.  Doughs  and  batters,  and  methods  of  lightening 
them;  the  chemistry  of  baking  powder;  yeast  in  relation  to  bread-making. 
The  making  of  menus  and  preparation  of  meals.  Prerequisite:  course  3  and 
General  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00- 
10:00,  limited  to  16,  Miss  Swain;  Second  Term,  8:00-10:00,  limited  to  16, 
Miss  Merrill;  First  Term,  1:30-3:30,  limited  to  16,  Miss  Swain;  Second 
Term,  1:30,  limited  to  16,  Miss  Binzel;  Autumn,  Lectures,  Tu.,  Th.;  Labora- 
tory, W.,  F.,  Miss  Sprague;  Winter,  Miss  Snow;  Spring,  Miss  Sprague. 

5.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods. — Advanced  work  in  experi- 
mental cookery.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Limited  to  16. 
Mj.    Spring,  Miss  Sprague. 

6.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods  (continued). —  Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Further  study  of  experimental  methods.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.    Limited  to  16.    Mj.   Autumn,  Miss  Sprague. 

7.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods  (continued). —  Prerequisite: 
course  5  or  6.  Limited  to  16.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00-10:00, 
Miss  Snow,  Miss  Swain;  Winter,  Lectures,  Tu.,  Th.;  Laboratory,  W.,  F., 
Miss  Sprague. 

34.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — An  adaptation  of  courses 
3  and  4,  especially  planned  for  those  who  present  Home  Economics  for  admission 
credit.  Limited  to  16.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  Physiology. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.    Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Snow. 

35.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — The  different  food  principles,  with  methods  of 
identifying  and  separating  them;  food-adulterations  and  household  methods  for 
their  detection.    Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  course  4  or  34.  Labora- 
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tory  fee,  $3.  M.,  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30-2:30,  further  laboratory 
hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Wellman  and  Miss  Snow;  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
Lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged,  Assistant  Professor 
Norton. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — Prerequisite:  Course  4  or  34,  or  Household  Admin- 
istration 43,  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Lectures;  Laboratory  hours  to  be 
arranged.    Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

37.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Chemistry.— Laboratory  work.  Individual 
problems  assigned  for  investigation.  Prerequisite:  course  36.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.    Mj.    Assistant  Professor  Norton.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

60.  Theory  of  Teaching  Home  Economics.— The  purpose  and  method  of  the 
work;  courses  of  study;  school  equipments;  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  other 
studies  and  to  the  life  of  the  school.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Mj. 
Summer,  11:30,  Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Binzel;  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

65.  The  Home  Economics  Movement.— The  place  of  Home  Economics  in 
modern  education  and  its  relation  to  industrial  education.  Its  purpose  and  value 
in  the  school  curriculum.    Mj.    Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

67.  Evolution  of  the  House. — The  development  of  the  modern  house  from 
primitive  conditions;  modern  household  problems  of  furnishing,  equipment, 
and  care.  Summer,  First  Term,  M.,  Miss  Wellman;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Norton. 

70.  Institution  Economics. — Institution  cookery  and  equipment.  This 
course  deals  with  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food  in  large  quantities;  the 
arrangement  of  menus;  the  cooking  and  serving  of  school  luncheons.  Practice 
is  required  in  the  school  lunchroom  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with 
institution  equipment  and  methods.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
course  4  and  General  Chemistry.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  a,  8:00- 
10:00,  Miss  Colburn  and  Miss  McKenney;  sec.  b,  10:30-12:30,  Mrs. 
Latham;  Mj.  Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged,  LMiss  Colburn  and  Miss 
McKenney. 

71.  Institution  Economics  (continued). — Institution  buying.  Lectures  and 
discussions  on  wholesale  marketing,  production  and  manufacture  of  foods, 
their  commercial  and  nutritive  value,  the  care  of  supplies.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Lectures,  7:00-8:00  a.m.;  field  trips  to  be  arranged.  Miss  Colburn; 
Mj.    Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Colburn. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  High  School. — Observation  and  Practice  in  Home 
Economics  in  the  High  School.  Planning  and  teaching  of  lessons  in  settlement 
classes.  Accompanied  or  preceded  by  course  60  or  65.  Prerequisite:  two  majors 
of  Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  or  M. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Snow. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Elementary  School. — Observation  and  Practice 
Teaching  in  Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  School.  Accompanied  or 
preceded  by  course  60  or  65.  Prerequisite:  Two  majors  of  Education.  Each 
student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  or  M. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Miss  Rich. 

01.  Food  Preparation. — Prerequisite:  course  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5. 
Limited  to  16.    Autumn,  M.,  Miss  Robinson. 

02.  Food  Preparation. — Prerequisite:  course  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5. 
Limited  to  16.    Winter,  M.,  Miss  Robinson. 

Note. — For  further  courses  in  Food,  Sanitation,  and  Economics  of  Consumption 
see  Circular  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administration.  See  also  Art  and  House- 
hold Art. 

CXII.  LATIN 

55.  Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar. — The  course  will  cover  Book  I,  chaps. 
1-29,  and  Book  II  of  the  Gallic  War,  together  with  the  first  half  of  Hale's  Latin 
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Prose  Composition,  based  on  the  same  material.  Supplementary  work  will  be 
given  on  syntax,  word-order,  and  method  of  presentation.  The  course  will  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  regular  Caesar  class  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School.    Mj.    Summer,  Mr.  Carr.    [Not  given  in  1912.] 

57.  Teachers'  Course  in  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  review 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin,  as  given  in  Hale's  First 
Latin  Book;  a,  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflection,  and  syntax; 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj. 
Summer,  2:30,  Mr.  Carr. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  double  major  courses  in  high-school  Latin  offered 
in  the  School  of  Education:  First  Year,  8:00  and  10:30  daily;  Caesar,  9:00  and 
11:30  daily;  Cicero,  9:00  and  11:30  daily;  Vergil,  8:00  and  10:30  daily,  Sum- 
mer. 

CXV.  ENGLISH 

7.  Theory  of  Teaching  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools. — A  discussion  of 
the  purpose  and  character  of  the  work  in  English  composition  in  the  high  school, 
including  some  consideration  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with  a  review  of 
the  rhetorical  theory  required,  and  an  illustrative  course  in  the  writing  of  themes. 
Prerequisite:  English  1  and  3,  or  equivalents.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer,  Either 
Term,  9:00,  Mr.  Crowe. 

80A.  Theory  of  Teaching  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — A  consideration 
of  the  reading  and  study  of  English  literature  in  the  high-school  course.  The 
aim  is  to  deal  practically  with  the  conditions  imposed  in  the  schools.  The  course 
will  therefore  include  an  examination  of  the  college-entrance  requirements,  with 
illustrative  study  of  selected  masterpieces.  Mj.,  or  M.  Summer,  Either  Term, 
8:00,  Mr.  Crowe. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  English. — Open  to  Senior  College  students  who 
have  had  English  1  and  3,  or  their  equivalents,  and  two  majors  of  Education. 
Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Mr. 
Crowe  and  Other  University  High-School  Teachers. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. — This  course  is  arranged  with  special  refer- 
ence to  teachers  in  the  primary  grades.  The  topical  outline  of  the  course  is  as 
follows:  Analysis  of  well-established  methods  of  teaching  reading  as  to  their 
aims  and  apparent  results.  Discussion  of  the  relative  values  of  oral  and  silent 
reading  in  the  first  years  of  school  life;  special  function  of  each.  Consideration 
of  aids  to  the  mastery  of  the  technique  of  reading;  such  as,  the  learning  of  new 
words;  the  necessary  repetition  of  words,  the  use  and  place  of  phonics,  the  use 
of  the  dictionary,  attention  to  voice  and  speech  defects,  the  influence  of  story- 
telling and  of  memorization  of  good  poetry  and  written  composition  upon  reading 
habits.  Necessary  steps  in  the  preparation  of  a  good  reading  lesson.  Discussion 
of  typical  reading  lessons  and  of  readers  and  reading  material  in  current  use. 
The  final  test  of  a  good  reading  lesson.  The  place  and  purpose  of  the  reading 
recitation  upon  the  daily  school  program.  The  relation  of  reading  to  other 
subjects  of  study.  The  school  library;  its  function  in  the  primary  grades. 
M.    Summer,  Second  Term,  10:30,  Miss  Cooke. 

cxvii.    mathematics  and  astronomy 

The  work  of  this  department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of 
students:  viz.,  those  who  are  preparing  either  to  teach  or  to  supervise  teaching 
(1)  in  elementary-school  mathematics;  (2)  in  secondary  mathematics;  (3)  in 
mathematics  of  normal  schools. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  are  required  to  take  the  standard 
collegiate  courses  in  mathematical  subject-matter  through  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  two  of  the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  history  of 
mathematics,  and  other  teachers'  courses  in  mathematics  to  be  determined  in 
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consultation  with  Professor  Myers.  Related  courses  will  be  required  in  the 
physical  sciences. 

1.  Theory  of  Teaching  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — Although  this 
course  deals  with  subject-matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and  pedagogy 
of  this  subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
kind,  place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry, 
and  algebra  as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  attention  is  given  to  the  organi- 
zation of  mathematics  in  modern  elementary-school  curricula  from  grade  to 
grade  throughout  the  elementary  school,  together  with  some  comparison  with 
foreign  elementary-school  curricula.  Junior  College  students  are  admitted.  Pre- 
requisite: 1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Associate  Professor 
Young;  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

2.  Theory  of  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics. — Attention  is  here  centered 
upon  the  organization  and  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though 
the  correlations  of  these  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  other  allied  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  are  considered.  The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  true 
unity  of  mathematical  notions  and  topics,  and  to  bring  out  the  educational  pur- 
poses of  secondary  mathematics  in  modern  schools.  This  course  may  include 
practice  teaching  in  the  High  School.  Primarily  for  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite: 2  majors  of  Junior  College  Mathematics.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Myers. 

4.  Applications  and  Problems  for  Secondary  Mathematics. — This  course 
collates  and  organizes  for  classroom  use  a  body  of  modern  problem  material  to 
supplement  standard  secondary  texts  or  to  replace  inferior  materials  of  these 
texts.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  point  out  and  to  exemplify  explicit 
ways  of  making  school  mathematics  more  serviceable  to  modern  needs,  and  of 
reaching  mathematical  ends  of  study  by  a  large  use  of  modernized  materials.  It 
will  be  particularly  helpful  to  both  actual  and  intending  teachers  of  mathematics 
in  the  new  technological  high  schools  that  are  organizing.  Primarily  for  under- 
graduates.   Mj.    Summer,  1:30,  Professor  Myers.    [Not  given  in  1912.] 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the  ideas  which  from 
age  to  age  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given 
direction  and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical 
education.  The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons 
that  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  subject-matter  of  existing 
mathematical  knowledge.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  university  students  and 
intending  teachers  of  mathematics.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  2A.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30;  Winter, 
Professor  Myers. 

6.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  and  the  History  of  Elementary-School  Mathe- 
matics.— This  course  deals  with  questions  such  as:  the  teaching  of  elementary- 
school  mathematics  in  certain  historical  periods,  and  in  modern  times  in  other 
countries;  the  organization  of  mathematics  in  parts  of  the  elementary-school 
curriculum,  and  the  psychological  or  historical,  or  educational  justification  of  this 
organization ;  the  historical  study  of  certain  parts  or  phases  of  elementary-school 
mathematics;  the  genesis  of  mathematical  ideas  in  race  history;  mathematical 
methodology  adapted  to  children;  efficient  methods  of  supervision  of  elementary 
mathematics;  bibliography  for  teachers  of  elementary-school  mathematics; 
critical  reviews  of  new  texts  and  recent  methods;  etc.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.    Mj.    Summer,  11:30;  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

11.  Problems  in  Mathematical  Education. — Such  questions  are  studied  as: 
an  educationally  justifiable  program  for  secondary  algebra,  or  geometry,  or  mathe- 
matics; critical  and  historical  studies  of  the  growth  of  algebra,  or  geometry,  or 
mathematics  in  general;  modernized  secondary  mathematics;  modern  mathe- 
matical methods  and  their  historical  genesis;  secondary  mathematics  in  foreign 
countries;  methods  of  studying  the  results  of  mathematical  teaching;  unification 
of  mathematics;  mathematical  supervision;  the  laboratory  and  the  heuristic 
plans,  critical  reviews  of  significant  texts,  etc.    It  is  a  research  course,  primarily 
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for  graduate  students.  Senior  College  students  are  admitted.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Myers.    [Not  given  in  1912.] 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Intending  secondary  teachers 
who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics  than  is 
possible  in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subjects,  may  register 
and  receive  credit  for  practice  teaching,  provided  they  take  a  course  in  the  theory 
of  teaching  collateral  with,  or  antecedent  to,  taking  up  the  practice  work.  When 
the  high-school  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  intrust  the  class  to 
a  practice  student,  this  student  may  do  actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guid- 
ance, and  criticism  of  expert  teachers.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15 
lessons.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Myers  and  Mr. 
Breslich. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — Practice  teach- 
ing will  comprise  the  observation  and  study  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the 
grade  in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  done,  until  the  grade  teacher  considers  the 
student  ready  to  be  intrusted  with  the  class.  The  student  teacher  will  then 
teach  from  3  to  5  days  a  week  and  will  arrange  a  period  at  which  to  meet  critic 
teachers  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  discussion,  criticism,  and  suggestions  on  the 
work.  For  either  Junior  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in 
Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, and  Spring,  Professor  Myers  and  Elementary-School  Instructors. 

cxix.  PHYSICS 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  Physics. — A  course  designed  for  teachers  of  physics 
and  involving  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  physics,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  choice  of  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  presentation  best  suited  to 
elementary  courses.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  effective  lecture-table 
experiments.  Laboratory  fee.  Mj .  or  DMj .,  or  M.  or  DM.  Either  Term,  1 : 30- 
4:30.    20  hours  per  week.    Professor  Millikan  and  Dr.  Bishop. 

21.  Elementary  Physics. — A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  cover  in  one  quarter  the  whole  of  the  year's  work  in 
beginning  physics.  Students  may  register  for  this  course  and  receive  credit 
for  Physics  1  and  2  (see  Annual  Register).  Laboratory  fee.  DMj.,  or  DM. 
Either  Term,  1:30-4:30.    20  hours  per  week.    Dr.  Bishop. 

22.  Teachers'  Course  in  High-School  Physics. — The  last  half  of  the  year's 
work  in  beginning  physics  covering  the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light. 
(See  course  14.)  Students  may  register  for  this  course  and  receive  credit  for 
Physics  2.  Laboratory  fee.  M.  or  DM.  First  Term.  Lectures,  10:30;  Labora- 
tory, 2:30-4:30,  Dr.  Bishop. 

cxxi  a.  geography 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  ele- 
mentary, high,  and  normal  schools.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
specialize  in  Geography  must  take  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  general  education 
and  practice  teaching,  eight  majors  in  Geography,  three  of  which  are  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject;  and  also  three  majors  in  related  departments. 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
Education  and  Geography  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of 
either  department. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  each  course  to  the  needs  of  supervisors,  normal- 
school,  and  critic  teachers. 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Selection  of  material  adapted  to  the 
grades  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  inclusive.  A  study  of  regions  which  best 
illustrate  the  geographic  controls  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  drought;  also  of  moun- 
tains, plains,  rivers.    Illustrations  from  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics, 
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Amazon  River  basin;  desert,  Arabia;  mountains,  Norway;  river,  Nile.  Dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  presentation.  Observation  in  first,  second,  and  fourth 
grades.    Mj.    Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

1A.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  selection  of  material  adapted  to 
the  grades  from  first  to  fourth  inclusive.  Discussion  of  methods  of  presentation. 
A  study  of  regions  which  best  illustrate  the  geographic  controls  of  cold,  heat, 
moisture,  drought:  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics,  Amazon  river  basin; 
desert,  Arabia.  Local  areas  which  best  illustrate  the  action  of  wind,  waves, 
and  running  water.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30,  Associate  Professor 
Baber. 

5.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades;  North  America. — Relief,  climatic 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  intermediate  grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon;  representation  of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with  crayon; 
laboratory  illustrating  physiographic  processes.  Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Baber. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades;  Eurasia. — Relief,  climate,  physio- 
graphic processes,  distribution  of  vegetation,  animals,  people,  industries.  Special 
consideration  of  China  and  Japan,  India  and  Europe.  Discussion  of  principles 
of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter.  Graphic  representation.  Prac- 
tice in  use  of  stereopticon  and  physiographic  laboratory.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

7.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades;  Africa. —  Relief,  physiographic 
processes;  climate;  life;  political  divisions — countries  and  colonies,  comparison 
with  colonies  of  United  States;  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the 
countries.  Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  grammar  grades.  Observation  in  seventh  grade.  Graphic  representa- 
tion.   Mj.    Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

8.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades;  South  America. — Physiographic 
and  life  conditions.  Distribution  of  people,  industries,  commerce.  Graphic 
representation.  Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject- 
matter.  Observation  in  fifth  and  seventh  grades.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Baber. 

15.  Theory  of  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  com- 
parative study  of  North  America,  South  America,  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia. 
Relief,  climate,  distribution  of  life,  vegetation,  animals,  and  man.  Discussion  of 
the  elementary  course  of  study.  Observation  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades. 
Graphic  representation.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  5,  or  6.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Baber.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — Brief  history  of  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  Comparison  of  the  high-school 
courses  of  study  in  geography  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
Discussion  of  the  principles  of  physiography  and  commercial  geography  adapted 
to  high-school  students  and  methods  of  presentation.  Especially  arranged  for 
teachers  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools.  Mj.  Spring;  given  as  M. 
Summer,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Geography. — Observation  and  teaching  in  the 
Elementary  or  High  School.  Teaching — four  periods  per  week  with  discussion 
of  work.  Prerequisite:  one  or  more  courses  in  the  pedagogy  of  geography  and 
satisfactory  academic  preparation,  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Each  student 
must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Autumn  and 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

CXXII.     NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  intended  (1)  as  introduction  to  elemen- 
tary science  for  students  in  the  general  courses  and  for  those  who  are  specializing 
in  other  departments;  (2)  as  preparation  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in 
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science;  (3)  as  preparation  for  teaching  biological  sciences  in  secondary  schools. 
Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  are  required  to  supplement  the  courses 
of  the  department  with  courses  selected  from  the  departments  of  zoology,  botany, 
physiography,  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology.  It  is  advised  that  students 
who  intend  to  take  their  Senior  College  work  in  the  department  elect  science 
during  the  Junior  College  course.  Such  election  during  the  first  years  of  the 
course  makes  it  possible  for  advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  special 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects.  The  requirements  within  the  depart- 
ment depend  upon  whether  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
school  or  in  the  secondary  school. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  include  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  science  that  are 
usable  in  the  elementary  schools. 

1.  Elementary  Science :  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  acquaintance  with  plants  and  animals,  their  life-processes,  habits,  structures, 
natural  growing  regions,  the  factors  that  govern  their  distribution,  and  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals  in  and  about  the  schoolroom,  and  their  relation  to 
human  affairs.  Laboratory  and  field  work  are  included.  Field  work,  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b;  Spring;  Summer, 
1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Downing. 

2.  Elementary  Science :  Physical  Science. — A  study  of  physical  and  chemi- 
cal phenomena  that  are  usable  in  instruction  in  the  grades;  application  of 
elementary  principles  of  physical  science  in  the  household,  schoolroom,  commu- 
nity life,  climatology.  Preparation  and  manipulation  of  simple  illustrative 
apparatus.  M.  Summer,  9:00,  Mr.  Phipps;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Downing. 

3.  Elementary  Science :  Regional  Studies ;  Educational  Uses  of  Materials. — 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  climatological,  physical,  and  biological  factors 
that  relate  to  the  seasonal  and  other  periodic  changes  in  typical  areas;  especial 
attention  is  directed  to  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  dynamic  elements 
in  these  areas.  Applications  of  these  factors  in  field,  garden,  and  laboratory 
work.  The  use  of  nature  materials  in  elementary  education;  suggested  plans 
for  work  in  the  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  1  or  2,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Associate  Professor  Caldwell;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Downing. 

6.  Special  Field  Course. — A  class  limited  to  twenty  students  during  the 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  will  make  a  study  of  a  special  region.  The 
botanical,  physiographic,  and  zoological  aspects  of  the  region  will  be  studied. 
The  region  selected  for  study  will  be  one  presenting  a  variety  of  conditions. 
Knowledge  of  the  region  and  ability  to  work  in  a  new  region  are  important 
purposes  of  the  course.  Regions  already  studied  in  this  course  are  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  next 
region  will  be  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Students  who  look  forward  to  such 
courses  in  future  summers  should  consult  with  instructor  during  residence  work. 
3M.  or  DMj.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell.  [Not 
given  in  1912.] 

7.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 
Curriculum. — Purposes  of  the  subject:  principles  of  organization;  materials  to 
be  used;  literature  of  elementary  science;  study  of  type  plans  of  organization 
now  in  use;  reports  upon  special  topics.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
are  especially  interested  in  teaching  and  supervising  elementary  science  in  the 
grades.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Mj.  Summer,  M.,  W.,  3:30- 
5:30,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

13.  Applied  Natural  History. — Includes  the  natural  history  aspects  of  foods, 
textiles,  timbers,  and  commercial  woods.  Designed  especially  for  students  who 
are  specializing  in  applied  arts.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Winter.  [Not 
given  in  1913.] 
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20.  Elementary  Botany  (Course  1,  Department  XXVII). — A  general  intro- 
duction to  botany,  including  the  important  structures  of  plants  as  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  functions,  the  general  classification  of  plants,  and  the  evolution 
of  the  plant  kingdom.  Lectures  and  laboratory  in  Botany  Building.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $2.50.    Mj.    Spring  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

21.  Botany  in  the  High  Schools. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of 
the  following  topics:  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the  function  of  botany 
in  secondary  education;  a  survey  of  subject-matter,  including  some  laboratory 
and  field  work;  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection,  organization,  and  use 
of  botanical  materials;  outline  of  a  course;  inspection  of  high-school  work  in 
botany.  For  Senior  College  or  graduate  students.  M.  or  DM.  Summer, 
9:00,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Eikenberry;  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

24.  Biological  Evolution :  for  Students  in  Education. — The  fundamentals  of 
such  biological  processes  as  have  to  do  with  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  biologi- 
cal evolution.  Includes  a  laboratory  study  of  the  cell,  increasing  complexity 
of  structures,  physiological  experiments,  dependency  as  shown  in  parasitism  and 
saprophytism,  and  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  biological  evolution. 
This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introductory  course  for  students  in  education 
who  are  not  preparing  to  teach  science,  but  who  desire  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Downing;  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

30.  Problems  in  Biological  Education. — This  course  considers  the  place  of 
biological  subjects  and  biological  thought  in  education,  and  directs  work  of 
individual  students  upon  special  topics  within  this  field.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.  or  DMj.    Autumn  and  Winter,  M.,  W.,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Elementary  Science. — Observation  of  classwork 
and  practice  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Open  to  Senior 
College  students.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2,  or  equivalent,  and  preferably 
3,  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Associate  Professor  Cald- 
well. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Involves  observation  of  high- 
school  work  in  botany  or  zoology,  practice  teaching  in  one  subject,  and  meeting 
with  instructors  for  discussion.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Pre- 
requisite: course  21,  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach 
at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Associate  Professor 
Caldwell. 

cxxxi.    speech,  oral  reading,  and  dramatic  art 

1.  Speech,  Reading,  and  Oral  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools. — A  con- 
sideration of  the  relations  of  speech,  reading,  and  oral  reading.  An  examination 
of  some  of  the  various  methods  of  teaching  reading,  also  of  standard  reading 
books  and  other  materials.  A  presentation  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  litera- 
ture which  may  be  used  for  oral  reading  in  the  grades,  poems,  stories,  dramas,  and 
prose  selections  adapted  to  the  growing  power  of  the  children.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  methods  of  teaching  oral  expression ;  to  the  principles  of  speech ;  to  the 
study  and  teaching  of  phonics;  to  the  treatment  of  speech  defects;  to  the 
organization  of  morning  and  special-day  exercises,  and  to  practice  in  oral  reading. 
Some  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  grades.  M.  First  Term,  Sum- 
mer; Mj.   Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

2.  Teachers'  Course  in  Interpretative  Reading  of  Literature.— This  course 
is  designed  to  give  opportunity  for  training  in  the  vocal  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture adapted  to  the  high  schools  and  to  the  different  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Also  to  give  opportunity  for  practice  teaching  in  one  of  these  schools. 
Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
[Not  given  in  1912.] 
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3.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories. — Function  of  the  story  in  education. 
A  study  of  folk-lore  and  comparative  mythology,  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation, 
the  writing,  and  telling  of  stories  for  children.  Bible  stories.  The  great  epics, 
and  other  stories  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  school.  Suggestive  lists  of  stories. 
Practice  in  adapting,  writing,  and  telling  stories.  Some  observation  and 
practice  teaching  in  the  grades.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Fleming. 

4.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — A  study  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  dramatic  instinct.  Significance  of  children's  plays,  imitations, 
impersonations,  and  love  for  dramatic  performances.  History  of  the  drama  in 
the  modern  elementary  school.  Outline  history  of  the  development  of  the  drama. 
Technique  of  the  drama.  A  study  of  one  drama  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
struction. The  educative  value  of  dramatic  performances  in  the  school.  Prac- 
tice in  play  writing  and  stage  management.  Observation  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Open  to  teachers  and  Senior  College  students.  M  j .  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Fleming. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate,  and  Drama  in  High 
Schools. — This  course  is  intended  to  present  the  principles  underlying  the 
selection  and  use  of  literature  in  the  high  school,  and  to  assist  the  teacher  in 
selecting  from  the  required  high-school  literature  that  which  is  most  appropriate 
for  oral  expression.  Methods  of  teaching  this  selected  literature,  also  of  teaching 
oratory,  debate,  and  drama  in  the  high  school  will  be  pointed  out,  and  critically 
studied.  Members  of  the  class  will  have  some  opportunity  for  practice  in 
speaking  and  oral  reading  and  for  observation  of  the  work  done  in  the  University 
High  School.  Open  to  teachers  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Second  Term, 
Summer,  9:00;  Mj.    Spring,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

6.  A  Study  of  Technique;  Gesture,  Voice,  and  Speech. — Open  to  teachers 
and  advanced  students  of  Reading  and  Music.  In  the  form  of  lectures,  observa- 
tions, and  reports,  this  course  will  treat  of  the  principles  underlying  gesture, 
voice,  and  speech;  of  the  care  and  management  of  children's  voices,  and  methods 
of  improving  the  speech  of  normal  as  well  as  exceptional  children.  Members  of 
the  class  will  study,  select,  and  practice  exercises  for  the  improvement  of  gesture, 
voice,  and  speech,  and  prepare,  read  aloud,  or  recite  selections  of  lyric  poetry 
and  dramatic  literature.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
[Not  given  in  1913.] 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Reading. — Mj.  Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged, 
Associate  Professor  Fleming.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 


cli.    school-library  economics 

This  department  offers  instruction  (1)  to  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in 
Library  Economics  with  a  view  to  becoming  librarians  of  school  libraries  or  with 
a  view  to  working  with  children  in  public  libraries;  (2)  to  students  who  wish 
to  elect  courses  in  School-Library  Economics  as  part  of  a  general  education. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  can  arrange  a  full  Senior  College 
course  paralleling  the  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  College  of  Education 
and  leading  to  the  degree  in  Education.  Such  students  will  be  required  to  take 
four  majors  in  General  Education  and  two  in  Sociology  in  addition  to  the  special 
courses  in  School-Library  Economics.  The  practice  courses  in  this  department 
are  provided  through  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  Library  of  the  School  of 
Education,  and  libraries  of  settlements  on  the  South  Side.  Three  majors  of 
such  practice  will  be  required,  viz.,  courses  20,  21,  and  22,  outlined  below.  The 
special  courses  required  of  students  in  this  department  are  six  majors  in  School- 
Library  Economics,  courses  1  to  6,  described  fully  below;  three  courses  in  Chil- 
dren's Literature,  courses  31,  33,  and  35,  described  below. 
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Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  technical  work  in  the 
course  in  Library  Economics  will  be  done  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Students 
will  thus  be  equipped  with  experience  in  the  special  library  of  the  School  of 
Education  and  also  with  experience  gained  in  a  large  public  institution. 

1.  School-Library  Economics. — Selection  of  books;  elementary  catalogu- 
ing; elementary  classification.  Part  of  the  work  in  courses  1  to  3  will  be  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss 
Warken  and  Miss  Abbott. 

2.  School-Library  Economics. — Cataloguing;  classification;  administra- 
tion.   Prerequisite:  course  1.    Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Warren  and  Miss  Abbott. 

3.  School-Library  Economics. — Administration;  reference  work.  Prerequi- 
site: course  2.    Mj.    Spring,  Miss  Warren. 

10.  School-Library  Economics. — Advanced  cataloguing;  advanced  classifi- 
cation. For  second-year  students.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Warren  and  Miss  Abbott.    [Not  given  in  1912.] 

11.  History  of  Books  and  Libraries. — Prerequisite:  course  10.  Mj.  Winter, 
Miss  Warren.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

12.  School-Library  Economics. — Bibliography;  advanced  problems  in 
library  administration.  For  second-year  students.  Prerequisite:  courses  10 
and  11.    Mj.    Spring,  Miss  Warren.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

20,  21.  Practice  Work. — Two  courses  of  practice  work  will  be  required 
during  the  first  year  and  one  during  the  second  year  of  a  student's  course.  The 
work  will  be  done  under  supervision  in  the  School  of  Education  Library,  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  and  the  settlement  libraries  on  the  South  Side.  Practice 
work  requires  ten  hours  per  week,  most  of  which  must  be  given  between  3 : 00  and 
9:00  p.m.    Mj.    Winter  and  Spring,  Miss  Warren. 

31.  Literature  for  Children. — Testing  and  grading  books  through  the  twelve 
grades,  books  for  boys,  books  for  girls,  based  upon  the  varied  elements  that  appeal 
to  the  child  at  different  ages;  a  study  of  literary  forms  as  they  appear  in  reading 
for  children  and  the  sources  from  which  they  come — narration,  description,  expo- 
sition, drama,  lyric,  etc.    Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Black. 

33.  Literature  for  Children. — Advanced  course.  For  second-year  students. 
Mj.    Autumn.    [Not  given  in  1912.] 

36.  Children's  Literature  and  the  Art  of  Story-Telling. — Analysis  of  classic 
short  stories  to  determine  the  art  principles  of  the  story;  kinds  of  literature 
adapted  to  story-telling  and  reading  aloud — poetry,  folk  and  fairy  tales,  fables, 
hero  stories,  romances,  realistic  stories.  Principles  underlying  the  art  of  story- 
telling; preparation  and  presentation  of  stories;  organization  of  story  hours  as 
conducted  in  libraries.  Practice  work  will  be  arranged  in  connection  with  this 
course.    Limited  to  25.    Mj.    Winter,  Mrs.  Thorne-Thomsen. 

40.  Children's  Reading. — A  series  of  discussions  of  books  and  other  forms 
of  literature  available  for  school  children.  Lists  of  reading-matter  suitable  for 
children  of  the  different  grades  and  classes  in  the  high  school  will  be  presented 
and  discussed.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  school  libraries  and  in  the  methods  of  collecting  and  filing  references  and  notes. 
The  course  is  intended  to  give  in  an  untechnical  form  such  library  methods  as 
will  familiarize  teachers  with  the  use  of  books  and  ways  of  indexing  them.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  11:30,  Miss  Warren. 

clii.  kindergarten  education 
The  courses  offered  by  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students:  (1)  a  Junior  College  curriculum  leading  to  the  Kinder- 
garten Certificate,  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  kindergarten; 
(2)  a  Senior  College  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  in  Education,  for  students 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  and  wish,  therefore,  to  make 
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Kindergarten  Education  their  major  subject;  (3)  a  Senior  College  curriculum 
leading  to  the  Supervisor's  Certificate,  or  to  the  degree  in  Education,  for  students 
who  are  preparing  for  positions  in  normal  schools  or  for  kindergarten  supervision. 

Kindergarten  teaching. — (1)  Candidates  for  the  Kindergarten  Certificate  must 
have  met  the  entrance  and  contingent  requirements  of  the  Junior  College  (see 
p.  10)  and  must  have  fulfilled  the  following  requirements :  Three  majors  of  Educa- 
tion, at  least  two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching,  six  majors  of  Kindergarten 
Education,  and  six  majors  in  such  related  subjects  as  Music,  Art,  Literature  for 
Children,  Natural  Science,  etc.,  four  quarters  of  Physical  Education,  including 
one  quarter  of  Hygiene.  With  two  quarters  of  residence,  in  addition  to  the  six 
already  provided  for,  a  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  combination 
kindergarten  and  elementary  teacher's  certificate. 

(2)  Candidates  for  the  degree  in  this  department  must  have  completed, 
in  addition  to  all  entrance  and  Junior  College  requirements  (see  p.  10),  four 
majors  of  Education,  at  least  two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching,  six  majors  of 
Kindergarten  Education,  three  majors  in  related  departments,  three  elective 
majors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  department,  and  four  quarters  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  including  one  of  Hygiene. 

Kindergarten  supervision. — (3)  This  is  a  two  years'  course  leading  to  the 
Supervisor's  Certificate  or  to  the  degree.  It  is  open  to  students  who,  in  addition 
to  fulfilling  the  University  admission  requirements  (see  p.  10),  have  had  two  years 
training  in  an  accredited  kindergarten  training  school,  or  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  an  accredited  normal  school  or  college,  and  three  years  of  successful 
teaching  in  this  field. 

Candidates  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  must  have  completed  four  majors 
in  Education,  including  Education  46  and  89,  one  major  of  Practice  Teaching 
(unless  exempted,  see  p.  14),  three  advanced  majors  in  Kindergarten  Education, 
courses  7,  8,  and  10,  one  elected  major  in  the  department,  five  majors  elected 
in  at  least  three  departments  giving  instruction  in  subjects  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  one  major  of  Hygiene.  The  remaining  three  of  the  eighteen 
majors  may  be  elected  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  University,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  this  department. 

Candidates  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  may  become  candidates  for  the 
degree  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  this  department  indicated 
above. 

The  practice  teaching  courses  of  this  department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  and  a 
number  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate 
with  this  department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in  practice 
beaching. 

1.  Kindergarten  Theory  (Introductory). — This  course  includes  a  brief  study 
of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  play 
activities  characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  the  instincts  and  impulses  under- 
lying various  forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work.  An 
analysis  of  common  play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination  of 
principles  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten.  The 
kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations,  the  theories  on  which  they  are  planned, 
adaptations,  and  modifications.  Practice  in  the  manipulation  of  materials. 
For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Temple  and 
Miss  Martin. 
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2.  Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Kindergarten. — A  continuation  of  course  1, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  methods  in  the  use  of  materials.  Observa- 
tion of  teaching  and  analysis  of  work  observed.  Organization  of  social  plays 
and  occupations.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring, 
Miss  Martin. 

3.  Advanced  Kindergarten  Theory. — A  continuation  of  course  2,  with 
special  study  of  each  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the  kindergarten,  songs,  games, 
stories,  manual  and  art  activities,  excursions,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  determining 
their  educational  value  and  place  in  the  daily  program.  Two  hours'  classwork 
per  week.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Must  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  1£  majors  of  practice  teaching,  course  96.  §Mj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Temple. 

5.  Constructive  Occupations;  Principles  and  Methods  Underlying  Then- 
Use. — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  kindergarten 
teaching  and  for  primary  teachers.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  place 
and  value  of  constructive  occupations  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 
and  practical  work  with  materials,  with  special  emphasis  upon  methods  of 
teaching.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
11:30,  Miss  Smith. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Program. — A  study  of  the  principles  controlling  the 
organization  of  the  kindergarten  program.  Students  will  submit  plans  of  work 
exemplifying  these  principles  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  During  the 
course  each  student  will  write  a  year's  outline  for  a  given  group  of  children.  For 
Junior  and  Senior  College  students.     £Mj.    Winter,  Miss  Temple. 

6A.  The  Kindergarten  Program  (Elementary). — This  course  is  planned  for 
students  who  have  had  some  training  or  experience  in  kindergarten  teaching, 
but  who  are  not  qualified  to  take  the  advanced  courses.  The  activities  of  the 
kindergarten — gift  plays,  occupations,  songs,  games,  stories,  excursions,  etc. — 
will  be  discussed  with  reference  to  their  educational  value  and  their  place  in  the 
daily  program.  Principles  controlling  the  organization  of  the  materials  of  the 
program.  Suggestive  outlines  of  work  and  play  for  given  groups  of  children. 
Observation  and  discussion  of  work  in  the  summer  kindergarten.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  11:30,  Miss  Martin. 

7.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Program  (Advanced). — This  is  a 
course  of  lectures,  reading,  and  discussion  intended  for  kindergartners  of  experi- 
ence who  are  preparing  for  kindergarten  training  and  supervision.  It  will 
include  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  making  of  the  kinder- 
garten curriculum,  a  comparative  study  of  the  controlling  principles  in  various 
typical  programs,  selection  and  arrangements  of  subject-matter,  and  organization 
of  the  activities  of  the  kindergarten  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  particular 
groups  of  children.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss 
Temple. 

8.  Kindergarten  Methods  (Advanced). — Primarily  for  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students  who  are  preparing  for  kindergarten  training  and  supervision. 
This  course  is  based  upon  observation  in  the  kindergarten,  written  reports, 
reading.  Consideration  of  such  topics  as  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  kinder- 
garten, distribution  of  the  varied  activities  throughout  the  session,  methods  of 
directing  the  activities  and  occupations,  typical  methods  in  the  use  of  materials, 
and  methods  of  discipline  and  control.  At  least  two  hours  a  week  of  observa- 
tion in  kindergartens  will  be  required.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  Mj. 
Spring,  Miss  Temple. 

10.  Kindergarten  Training  and  Supervision  (Advanced). — For  students 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of  kinder- 
gartens. In  the  first  part  of  the  course  such  problems  of  the  training  teacher  as 
entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of  the  curriculum,  best 
methods  of  training  students  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  organization  of  practice  teaching  will  be  considered.    Members  of  the 
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class  will  prepare  and  submit  outlines  of  courses  in  kindergarten  education  for 
class  discussion  and  criticism. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  will  discuss  problems  of  supervision;  among 
these  the  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  the  kindergartner,  the  relation 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  grades,  organization  of  teachers'  meetings, 
study  classes,  and  parents'  clubs,  equipment,  salaries,  examination  of  candidates 
for  positions,  etc.    Mj.    Winter,  Miss  Temple.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

12.  Froebel's  Educational  Theories. — A  study  of  Froebel's  writings;  the 
Education  of  Man,  the  Mother  Play  Book,  and  the  Pedagogics,  with  a  view  to 
determining  his  fundamental  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion. Relation  of  Froebel's  philosophy  to  his  educational  theory.  Analysis  of 
principles  of  symbolism,  sequence,  schools  of  handwork.  Kindergarten  procedure 
developed  by  Froebel  compared  with  modern  kindergarten  practice.  For  Junior 
and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.  or  ^Mj.    Spring,  Miss  Temple. 

16.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk 
or  traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms  with 
reference  to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  value. 
Classification  of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection 
and  adaptation  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College 
students.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00;  Miss  Smith.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Martin. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten. — Students  will  spend  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  practice  kindergartens,  observing  or  teaching,  and 
will  be  required  to  write  teaching  plans  and  attend  weekly  critic  meetings.  Mj. 
or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Miss  Temple  and  Directors  of  Prac- 
tice Kindergartens. 

96.  Advanced  Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  at  least 
three  hours  daily.  Preparation  of  written  plans,  criticism.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  Mj.  or 
l|Mj.    Miss  Temple  and  Directors  of  Practice  Kindergartens. 

Music  in  the  Kindergarten,  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Mrs.  Kern.  (See  announcement 
on  p.  44.) 

CLIII.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HYGIENE 

Work  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  is  required  of 
all  students.  The  work  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  the  first  year  of  residence  will 
be  devoted  to  a  course  in  personal  hygiene  and  to  physical  examinations,  for  which 
individual  appointments  will  be  made. 

The  work  in  Physical  Education  is  planned  with  a  double  purpose  in  view. 
First,  to  provide  opportunities  for  regular  graded  physical  exercise,  both  indoors 
and  out,  consisting  of  corrective  work,  floor  drills,  apparatus  work,  games,  and 
dancing  steps.  Second,  to  give,  so  far  as  possible,  material  and  methods  for  the 
student's  future  work  as  a  teacher.  The  department  is  not  organized  to  train 
teachers  of  Physical  Education. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Physical  Education  requirement,  due  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  results  of  the  physical  examinations  and  the  condition 
of  the  students'  daily  program  of  work,  with  a  view  of  making  such  necessary 
modifications  of  the  requirement  as  may  seem  advisable  in  a  given  case. 

Every  student  in  the  College  of  Education  is  required  to  report  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

01.  Personal  Hygiene. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  students 
such  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  the  intelligent  care  of  it  as  will  enable 
them  to  preserve  and  promote  their  own  health  and  efficiency  and  to  understand 
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more  thoroughly  the  physical  needs  of  the  pupils  with  whom  they  may  have 
to  deal.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Winter  and  Spring,  W.,  Th.,  and  F., 
Dr.  Norris. 

1.  Personal  and  School  Hygiene. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is,  first,  to 
give  to  students  such  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  the  intelligent  care  of  it 
as  will  enable  them  to  preserve  and  promote  their  health  and  efficiency;  second, 
to  consider  in  some  detail  those  factors  in  school  life  and  environment  that  are 
most  potent  in  affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  the  school  child,  such  as  medical 
supervision,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  school  furniture,  physical  exercise, 
etc.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  written  papers  on  outside  reading.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  Dr.  Norris. 

010.  Games,  Gymnastic  and  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — 

Grades  1  to  4  inclusive.  This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  of  the  first 
four  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  takes  up  the  principles  governing  the 
selection  of  games  for  schoolroom  and  playground,  the  principles  underlying  the 
selection  and  adaptation  of  schoolroom  gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances. 
It  includes  work  in  both  theory  and  practice.  The  class  is  limited  to  50.  Gym- 
nasium shoes  or  slippers  required.    Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Miss  Johnston. 

011.  Games,  Gymnastic  and  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — 

Grades  5  to  8  inclusive.  This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  in  the 
upper  grades.  It  takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  games  for 
schoolroom  and  playground,  the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and  adapta- 
tion of  schoolroom  gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  A  few  of  the  simpler 
team  games  for  boys  and  girls  are  also  included  in  the  course.  The  class  is 
limited  to  50.  Gymnasium  shoes  or  slippers  required.  Summer,  First  Term, 
2:30,  Miss  Johnston. 

012.  Team  Games,  Folk,  Gymnastic,  and  Social  Dancing  for  High-School 
Teachers. — This  course  is  especially  planned  for  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 
It  takes  up  the  question  of  athletics  for  high-school  girls,  the  value  and  place  of 
gymnastics  in  a  program,  the  relation  of  folk  and  social  dancing  to  the  physical 
and  social  side  of  the  high-school  girl.  Some  of  the  team  games  will  be:  basket- 
ball, baseball,  captain  ball,  volley  ball,  Newcombe,  etc.  The  class  is  limited 
to  30.  Gymnasium  suits  and  shoes  required.  Summer,  First  Term,  3:30, 
Miss  Johnston. 

013.  Schoolroom  Gymnastics  and  Games. — This  course  is  arranged  as  a 
graded  course  for  grades  5-8.  It  includes  the  principles  underlying  and 
governing  the  selection  of  gymnastic  work  for  the  schoolroom  and  games  and 
simple  dances  for  schoolroom  and  such  open  spaces  as  halls,  corridors,  and  school 
yards.  It  includes  theoretical  and  practical  work.  No  suits  are  required. 
Prerequisite:  two  quarters  of  Physical  Education.  Winter,  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
Dr.  Norris. 

020.  Gymnasium  Work.  Elementary  and  Fundamental  Swedish  Gym- 
nastics.— Swedish  apparatus,  Swedish  games,  simple  group  and  circle  games. 
Sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Autumn;  Winter,  Miss  Mann. 

021.  Gymnasium  Work.  German  Tactics  and  Marching. — Indian  clubs, 
German  heavy  apparatus,  folk  dances,  Newcombe.  Winter,  sec.  a,  sec.  b;  Spring, 
Miss  Mann. 

022.  Gymnasium  Work.  German  Tactics  and  Marching. — Dumb  bells, 
gymnastic  and  couple  dances,  basket-ball  (women's  rules).  Spring,  sec.  a, 
sec.  b,  Miss  Mann. 

023.  Gymnasium  Work.  German  Tactics  and  Marching. — Bounding  balls 
and  bar  bells,  German  heavy  apparatus,  gymnastic  and  couple  dances,  captain 
ball,  volley  ball.    Miss  Mann.    [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

024.  Gymnasium  Work.  Military  Marching. — Wands  and  grace  hoops, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish  folk  dances,  basket-ball  (Ypsilanti  rules). 
Autumn,  Miss  Mann. 
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CLIV.  MUSIC 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Music  are  designed  for  teachers 
in  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools. 

1,  2.  Music  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School. — Major,  minor, 

and  chromatic  scales;  voice  culture;  breathing.  Speech  in  singing,  attack, 
intonation,  phrasing.  Song  interpretation.  Sight-reading.  Study  of  culture 
songs.    1.  |Mj.    Winter,  Tu.,  F.;  2.  £Mj.    Mrs.  Kern. 

3,  4.  Music  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School  (A  continuation 
of  courses  1  and  2). — The  child's  voice.  Composition  of  melodies  adapted  for 
use  in  kindergarten  activities  (correlated  with  course  in  kindergarten  training). 
Criticism  of  song  material  suitable  to  the  kindergarten.  Piano  accompaniment. 
Basis  of  selection  of  rhythmic  pieces.  Study  of  children's  songs  by  the  great 
masters.    3.  £Mj.    Winter;  4.  §Mj.    Spring,  Mrs.  Kern. 

CLV.     AESTHETIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  this  department  is  subdivided  so  as  to  fall  into  four  distinct 
groups.  There  are  courses  in  (A)  Drawing  and  Painting,  (B)  Design,  (C)  Model- 
ing and  Ceramics,  and  (D)  Manual  Training.  Students  who  specialize  in  this 
department  will  be  required  to  take  nine  majors  in  these  subjects.  In  general, 
five  of  these  majors  must  be  in  one  of  the  subdivisions  above  noted,  the  other  four 
being  distributed  among  the  other  four  subdivisions.  In  certain  cases  a  different 
type  of  specialization  from  that  indicated  in  this  plan  may  be  desirable;  in  such 
cases  the  student  may,  under  the  supervision  of  the  department,  specialize  in 
two  subdivisions. 

In  addition  to  the  four  majors  in  General  Education  and  two  majors  in  prac- 
tice teaching  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education,  there  are 
three  elective  majors  to  be  taken  by  those  who  specialize  in  this  department. 
These  electives  are  supposed  to  be  chosen  under  the  advice  of  the  department. 

These  courses  are  planned  primarily  as  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  the 
arts  rather  than  in  acquiring  technical  proficiency  and  do  not  aim  to  take  the  place 
of  art-school  courses.  Abundant  opportunity  for  technical  practice  is  offered, 
however,  as  a  concrete  basis  for  educational  discussion. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  retain  for  exhibition  purposes  three 
pieces  of  each  student's  work  for  one  year  to  be  returned  "express  collect"  upon 
request  of  the  student  made  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  who  elect  practice  teaching  in  any  of 
the  subgroups  of  this  department  should  register  in  this  course.  They  will 
spend  five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching.  Their  work  will  be  supervised 
by  instructors  and  critic  teachers  of  the  department  according  to  the  regulations 
printed  in  the  Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisite :  two  majors  of 
Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, and  Spring.  Hours  to  be  arranged  on  consultation  with  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  department. 

96.  Practice  Teaching. — The  second  required  quarter  of  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:  course  95.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

A.      DRAWING   AND  PAINTING 

1.  Evolution  of  Graphic  Expression. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  evolution 

of  the  technique  and  subject-matter  of  drawing  and  painting,  with  studio  practice 
illustrating  these.  Required  of  students  who  specialize  in  Fine  Art.  Two  hours 
four  times  a  week.    Mj.    Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

(For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  Methods,  see  Education  56.) 
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6A.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Introductory). — A  course  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples and  materials  relating  to  elementary  schools,  and  planned  for  students 
specializing  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  on 
permission  of  the  department.  Sections  limited  to  25.  2  hours  daily.  Mj.  or 
M.  Either  Term.  Summer,  10:30-12:30,  a,  Miss  Cushman,  First  Term,  Miss 
Taylor,  Second  Term;  c,  Miss  Whittier,  Both  Terms,  1:30-3:30;  b,  Miss 
Cushman,  First  Term,  Miss  Taylor,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss 
Cushman. 

6B.  Drawing  and  Painting. — A  course  embodying  the  principles  and 
materials  relating  to  art  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Open  to  Junior 
College  students.    2  hours  daily.    Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Cushman. 

7.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Advanced). — A  course  in  freehand  drawing  and 
painting  embodying  principles  and  materials  relating  to  high  schools.  Open  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor  to  Junior  College  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  6.    Mj.    2  hours  daily.    Autumn  and  Winter,  Miss  Clark. 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Advanced). — A  course  for  students  specializing 
in  the  teaching  of  fine  arts  in  elementary  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  6.  Mj. 
2  hours  daily.    Spring,  Miss  Cushman. 

12.  Drawing  and  Painting. — An  advanced  course  with  special  emphasis  on 
composition  and  color  as  related  to  the  development  of  aesthetic  appreciation. 
Planned  especially  for  supervisors  of  drawing,  and  special  teachers  in  high  and 
normal  schools.  2  hours  daily.  Prerequisite :  courses  6,  7,  and  20,  or  the  equiva- 
lent.   Mj.    Summer,  8:00-10:00;  Spring,  Professor  Sargent. 

19.  Working  Drawing. — This  is  a  lecture  course,  with  general  and  individual 
criticism  of  assigned  and  required  work.  Various  phases  of  the  subject  will  be 
discussed,  _  including  orthographic  and  isometric  projection,  shop  sketching, 
dimensioning,  lettering,  shop  practices,  inking,  tracing,  blue-printing,  and  the 
arrangement  of  courses  of  study  suitable  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial 
schools.  An  inexpensive  drawing  equipment  should  be  provided  for  home  use. 
This  would  include  drawing-board,  T  square,  triangles,  compasses,  dividers,  and 
hard  and  medium  pencils.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Mr.  Brodhead;  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

B.  DESIGN 

20.  General  Elementary  Design. — A  course  in  the  elements  of  design  as 
embodied  in  elementary-school  curricula.  Open  to  Junior  College  students. 
Mj.orM.  Either  Term.  Summer,  1:30-3:30.  Mj.  2  hours  daily.  Autumn 
and  Winter,  Miss  Whittier. 

20B.  Elementary  Constructive  Design. — A  course  showing  the  relation 
between  design  and  construction  as  embodied  in  problems  suited  to  elementary 
schools.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  or  M.  Either  Term.  Summer,  10:30-12:30, 
Miss  Clark. 

21.  Design  (Advanced). — A  course  in  design  with  special  relation  to  high- 
school  curricula.  Mj.  or  M.  Either  Term.  Summer,  10:30-12:30.  First 
Term,  Mr.  Brown;  Second  Term,  Mr.  Hall. 

25.  Costume  Design. — A  course  in  drawing  and  costume  design  as  related 
to  the  teaching  of  Household  Art  in  high  and  normal  schools.  Prerequisite: 
course  6  or  20.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  repeated  Second  Term,  l:3(>-3:30. 
Mj.    2  hours  daily.    Autumn;  Winter,  Miss  Clark  and  Miss  Hanna. 

85.  Industrial  Drawing  and  Design. — A  course  dealing  with  the  place  of 
design  in  industrial  education.  It  will  require  supplementary  practice  in  indus- 
trial drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical,  and  a  study  of  the  products  of 
several  industries  such  as  printing,  bookbinding,  furniture,  textiles,  jewelry, 
architecture,  machinery,  etc.    Mj.    Winter,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

C.    MODELING   AND  CERAMICS 

50.  Pottery  (Elementary). — This  course  is  a  study  of  the  place  of  pottery 
in  elementary  education.    Actual  practice  is  given  in  building  and  decorating 
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pottery  forms  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  pedagogical  discussion  and  for  a  study  of 
the  results  in  this  field,  in  various  important  educational  centers.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.    Limited  to  20.    Mj.    Autumn;  Winter;  Spring,  Mr.  Bragdon. 

51.  Pottery  (Advanced). — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  50,  and  includes 
more  elaborate  problems  in  design,  some  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  potter's  craft.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. 
Limited  to  20.   Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged.   Mr.  Bragdon. 

54.  Pottery. — This  is  a  study  of  the  methods  of  making  pottery,  with  dis- 
cussions of  its  educational  value.  It  includes  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel,  slip 
casting,  glaze  composition  and  application,  kiln  placing  and  firing.  Prerequisite : 
course  51.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  5.  Mj.  Winter,  hours  to  be 
arranged,  Mr.  Bragdon. 

55.  Modeling. — In  this  course  the  study  of  the  technical  processes  of  model- 
ing in  the  round  and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.,  will  serve  as  material  for  a 
discussion  as  to  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  of  animal  and  plant 
forms  and  of  the  human  figure  is  included  in  the  course.  Open  to  Junior  College 
students.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  24.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Miss  Hollister. 

56.  Modeling  (Advanced). — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of  their 
educational  value.  Discussion  will  follow  observation  on  the  part  of  students,  of 
work  done  in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite:  course  55,  or  its  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  24.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours 
to  be  arranged,  Miss  Hollister. 

D.    MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  demand  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts  and  for  organi- 
zers of  industrial  schools  and  classes  is  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  candidates  for  the  highest 
positions.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that,  while  a  two-year  course 
for  high-school  graduates  will  afford  sufficient  training  to  enable  students  to  fill 
positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training,  there  is,  nevertheless,  superior  advantage 
in  taking  a  complete  college  course  leading  to  a  degree. 

To  provide  every  facility  for  students  desiring  the  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion, a  sequence  of  courses  has  been  arranged,  including  work  in  the  departments 
of  Education,  History,  and  the  Arts,  and  allowing  considerable  latitude  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years  as  to  the  specific  subjects  to  be  taken.  This  enables  a 
student  to  choose  between  doing  the  intensive  work  required  of  a  special  teacher 
in  the  high  school  or  the  more  general  and  inclusive  work  needed  by  the  supervisor. 

To  this  end  the  University  of  Chicago  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Armour  Institute  whereby  the  former  will  accept,  as  three  majors  of  credit 
toward  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  or  S.B.  in  Education,  a  total  of  360  hours,  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  of  accepted  work  taken  in  the  Armour  Institute  in  the  following 
combination : 


8HOPWORK 

80  to  160  hours 
Advanced  Forge 
Advanced  Foundry 
Advanced  Machine  Tool 
Advanced  Pattern  Making 


ENGINEERING 

60  to  160  hours 
Kinematics 
Machine  Design 
Strength  of  Materials 


DRAWING 

80  to  160  hours 
Machine  Drawing 
Architectural  Drawing 
Descriptive  Geometry 


The  new  entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges  permit  as  many  as  five  units 
of  entrance  credit  for  high-school  work  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
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The  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  provide  that  as  many  as 
fifteen  majors  may  be  taken  in  a  single  department.  It  is  possible  for  a  student 
to  take  this  maximum  number  of  majors  in  the  department  of  Aesthetic  and 
Industrial  Education  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

By  virtue  of  the  co-operative  arrangement  with  Armour  Institute  it  will  be 
possible  for  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  its 
engineering  department  and  to  take  in  that  institution  an  amount  of  work 
equivalent  to  six  majors. 

A  student  who  chooses  the  proper  courses  from  the  first  may  secure  the  S.B 
degree  in  Education  and,  at  the  same  time,  receive  an  adequate  preparation  for 
teaching  or  supervising  the  mechanic  arts  by  taking  his  principal  sequence 
(9  majors)  in  combined  science  and  mathematics;  the  secondary  sequence  (6 
majors)  in  education;  and  15  majors  in  the  Department  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts. 

It  is  believed  that  an  unusual  opportunity  is  here  offered  to  high-school 
graduates  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  manual  training,  and  for 
graduates  of  two-year  normal  courses  to  obtain  a  more  complete  preparation  for 
their  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  college  degree.  It  should  be  observed 
that  a  student  may  choose  his  electives  from  the  entire  curriculum  presented  by 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Following  are  two  suggested  courses  leading  respectively  to  the  S.B.  and  the 
Ph.B.  degrees.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  other  combinations  are 
possible. 

SUGGESTED  PREPARATORY  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE 


English   3  units 

One  modern  language   2  units 

History   1  unit 

Mathematics  (including  Trigonometry)   3  units 

Science   2  units 

Technical  and  Art  Courses   4  units 


15  units 

See  tables  of  suggested  college  courses  on  pp.  48  and  49. 

In  addition  to  the  work  regularly  listed  in  courses  there  is  opportunity 
for  study  of  methods  in  various  classrooms  in  the  School  of  Education  and  in 
other  schools,  and  for  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of  Education.  Excursions 
are  made  to  factories,  shops,  and  schools  offering  industrial  courses. 

Through  the  Board  of  Recommendations  competent  teachers  are  given 
direct  assistance  in  obtaining  good  positions.    There  is  no  fee  for  this  service. 

This  information  is  given  at  this  time  in  recognition  of  the  growing  demand 
for  competent  teachers  of  the  industrial  arts.  In  range  the  courses  cover  the 
work  in  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  the  normal  school,  and  the 
college,  and  are  so  planned  as  to  present  the  industrial  arts  in  their  historical, 
pedagogical,  vocational,  and  technical  aspects. 

65.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  for  Industrial  Instructors. — This 
course  is  planned  for  practical  mechanics  and  trade  workers,  or  for  manual 
training  teachers  whose  professional  training  has  been  mainly  of  a  technical 
nature.  It  includes  lectures  on  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  in  manual- 
training  and  industrial  schools,  and  observation  and  practice  work  in  the  school 
shops.  Those  wishing  a  more  complete  training  are  advised  to  take,  in  conjunc- 
tion, courses  Education  66  and  57.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Leavitt. 

(For  Professor  Leavitt's  course  in  Industrial  Education,  see  Education  57.) 
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Language 

By  Exami- 
nation 

Shop 

70.  Manual 

Training 
73.  Manual 

Training 
75.  Woodworking 

Advanced 
Shop 
Advanced 
Shop 

Pottery 

Modeling 

Printing 

Printing 

Elective 

Advanced 
Shop  or 
Textiles 
Advanced 
Pottery  or 
Modeling 

Drawing 

20.  Designing 

Mechanical 
Drawing 
6.  Drawing  and 
Painting 

26.  Drawing  and 
Painting 

7.  Drawing  and 
Painting 

9.  Drawing  and 
Painting 

1.  Evolution  of 
Graphic  Ex- 
pression 
Mechanical 
Drawing 
Architectural 
Drawing 

History 

*  Industrial 
History 

1.  Civics 
Pol.  Sci. 

*0.  Illustrative 
History  of 
Materials 

53.  Civilization 
General 

54.  Civilization 
Advanced 

Science 

2.  Elementary 
Science 

20.  Elementary 

Botany 
13.  Applied 

Natural 

History 

3.  Elements  of 
Plant  Ecology 

35.  Forest  Ecol- 
ogy 

32.  Geographic 
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Chemistry 
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English 

English  1 

English  3 
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Art 
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Supervision 

46.  Curriculum 
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70.  Manual  Training  (Elementary). — This  is  a  laboratory  course  including 
both  theory  and  practice  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
desire  to  equip  themselves  to  supervise  the  manual  arts  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Courses  suitable  for  various  grades  and  conditions  will  be  presented  and  studied. 
Sufficient  work  in  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  bookbinding,  weaving,  and 
woodworking  will  be  undertaken  to  afford  a  concrete  basis  for  the  adaptation 
of  this  and  other  courses  to  the  requirements  of  elementary  education.  Limited 
to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30-12:30,  JMr.  Brodhead; 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

73.  Woodworking. — This  course  will  give  a  thorough  drill  in  hand  and 
machine  tool  technique.  It  also  includes  a  study  of  materials  and  wood  finishing. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  a  course  in  elementary  woodworking. 
Limited  to  24.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Mj.    Winter,  Mr.  Filbey. 

75.  Advanced  Woodworking. — This  is  a  course  for  supervisors  and  for 
teachers  specializing  in  woodworking.  It  offers  opportunity  for  advanced  prac- 
tice in  any  one  of  several  branches  of  woodworking  and  includes  the  formulation 
of  courses  of  study  and  the  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction.  Prerequisite: 
course  73  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

76.  Woodworking. — A  course  covering  parts  of  the  work  given  in  courses 
73  and  75.  Under  the  direction  of  Associate  Professor  Leavitt.  Open  only  to 
students  who  have  had  a  course  in  elementary  woodworking.  Limited  to  24. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Mj.    Summer,  10:30-12:30.    Mr.  Filbey. 

77A.  Wood  Turning. — This  course  covers  the  principles  of  wood  turning. 
It  also  includes  the  discussion  and  formulation  of  courses  of  study.  Limited 
to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.,  M.,  or  DM.  Summer,  1:30-5:30;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Filbey. 

77B.  Pattern  Making. — This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  pattern  mak- 
ing. It  also  includes  sufficient  molding  for  purposes  of  demonstration.  Students 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  complete  sets  of  patterns  for  machines. 
Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  S3.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  1:30-5:30;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Filbey. 

78.  Forge  Work. — A  course  in  forge  shop  practice  covering  the  use  of  tools 
employed  in  shaping,  bending,  punching,  twisting,  and  welding  wrought  iron 
and  steel.  It  includes  instruction  in  brazing,  in  case  hardening  wrought  iron, 
in  hardening,  tempering,  and  annealing  tool  steel,  in  the  making  and  use  of  the 
fire,  and  in  heating,  holding,  and  striking  the  iron.  Lectures  are  given  on  the 
fire,  metallurgy,  the  arrangement  of  school  forge  shops,  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Richards. 

79.  Foundry  Work. — The  course  is  planned  for  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  and  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  molding  in  green  and  dry  sand,  core  making  and  setting,  the  use  of  the 
match  board,  and  the  care  and  operation  of  the  brass  furnace  and  cupola.  Pat- 
terns of  wood,  brass,  and  iron  are  used  and  all  molds  are  poured  with  iron  or 
soft  metals.  Lectures  are  given  throughout  the  course.  Textbook,  Richards' 
Elementary  Foundry  Practice.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  24.  Mj.  Summer, 
10:30-12:30;  Autumn,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Richards. 

81.  Machine-Shop  Practice. — A  course  in  bench  work  and  in  the  operation 
of  the  more  common  machine  tools,  as  the  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  milling  machine, 
etc.  The  construction  and  use  of  these  tools  will  be  made  familiar  to  the  students 
by  the  exercises  given.  These  exercises  will  include  chipping  and  fifing,  fitting, 
laying  out,  drilling  and  tapping  holes,  turning  cylinders,  tapers,  and  irregular 
shapes,  cutting  threads,  external  and  internal,  boring  and  re-chucking,  shaping 
rectangular  blocks,  cutting  bevels,  and  plain  and  spiral  milling  in  making  reamers, 
twist  drills,  etc.  Lectures  on  shop  subjects.  About  two-thirds  of  the  time  will 
be  spent  on  exercises  and  the  remainder  on  construction  and  repair  work. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  1:30-5:30; 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Richards. 
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CLVI.     HOUSEHOLD  ART 

The  courses  in  Household  Art  are  planned  both  for  the  students  who  are 
preparing  to  become  teachers  or  supervisors  in  elementary  and  high  schools  in 
Household  Art  and  for  teachers  in  the  subject  in  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

Students  who  take  the  degree  will  find  it  possible  to  prepare  for  positions  in 
both  Household  Art  and  Home  Economics  if  the  courses  are  selected  from  the 
beginning  with  that  end  in  view.  Students  planning  this  arrangement  should 
consult  with  the  directors  of  both  departments. 

Students  registering  in  this  department  must  include  in  their  preparation 
chemistry  and  economics  in  addition  to  the  general  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  in  Education  students  registered  for  either 
certificate  or  degree  must  complete  at  least  six  majors  in  the  department  of  House- 
hold Art  and  three  majors  in  Drawing  and  Painting  and  Design  as  selected  by  the 
head  of  the  department. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Art. — Observation  and  practice  in 
the  Elementary  or  High  School.  Planning  and  teaching  in  settlements  or  organ- 
ized centers.  This  course  consists  of  five  hours  a  week  in  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  schoolroom  and  two  hours  in  discussion.  It  must  be  accompanied 
or  preceded  by  course  120.  Prerequisite:  two  majors  of  Education.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.    Mj.  or  M.    Autumn  and  Spring,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

96.  Practice  Teaching. — The  second  required  course  in  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:  course  95.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  or  M.  Autumn  and 
Spring,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

101.  The  Economics  of  Household  Art. — This  course  will  consider  (1)  the 
work  open  to  women;  (2)  conditions  for  such  work;  (3)  wages;  (4)  the  historical 
development  of  the  textile  and  clothing  industry,  with  special  study  of  existing 
conditions.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Miss 
Van  Hoesen. 

106.  The  Handwork  of  Household  Art. — This  course  deals  with  the  construct- 
ive work  of  Household  Art  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  will  consist  of  two 
distinct  types  of  work.  I.  (a)  Original  designs  and  their  application  in  basketry 
and  hand  loom  weaving.  (6)  Knotting,  crocheting,  etc.  (c)  Simple  processes 
in  dyeing.  II.  Hand  sewing,  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  design  in 
different  kinds  of  needlework.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.  Mj. 
Summer,  10:30-12:30,  1:30-3:30,  Miss  Schaffner  and  Miss  Webb;  Spring, 
Miss  Webb. 

107.  Textiles.  Lectures  and  Laboratory. — This  course  furnishes  the  aca- 
demic background  for  the  study  of  fabrics  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(A)  The  lectures  will  cover  (1)  the  historical  development  of  the  textile  industry; 
(2)  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  and  conditions  which  affect  the  value  of  materials. 

(B)  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  (1)  experiments  for  the  identification  and 
adulteration  of  fabrics;  (2)  experiments  in  dyeing;  (3)  weaving  on  the  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  and  Danish  looms.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.  Laboratory  sections  limited 
to  12.  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Mj.  Summer,  Miss  Van  Hoesen 
and  Miss  Powel;  Autumn,  Lectures,  Tu.,  Th.;  Laboratory,  sec.  a,  W.,  F.; 
sec.  b,  M.;  Th.,  Miss  Van  Hoesen;  Winter,  Lectures,  Tu.,  Th.;  Laboratory, 
sec.  a,  W.,  F.;  sec.  6,  M.;  Th.,  Miss  Hanna. 

110.  Sewing  (Elementary). — This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  hand 
and  machine  sewing  in  the  construction  of  such  garments  as  will  best  enable 
the  student  to  understand  educationally  and  technically  the  problems  of  House- 
hold Art  in  the  elementary  school.  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  plain  sewing. 
Limited  to  16  in  each  section.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  107.  Laboratory 
fee,  $1.50.  Mj.  Summer,  8:30-10:30,  1:30-3:30,  Miss  Margaret  Van 
Hoesen;  Autumn  and  Winter,  M.,  W.,  F.;  Tu.,  Th. 
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111.  Sewing  (Advanced). — This  course  deals  with  the  work  and  problems 
of  Household  Art  in  the  high  school.  Prerequisite:  course  107,  110,  or  114. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1 . 50.  Limited  to  16.  M.  Summer,  10:30-12:30,  1:30-3:30; 
Mj.    Winter,  Miss  Webb. 

112.  Dressmaking  (Advanced) . — This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  wish 
to  become  supervisors  in  Household  Art  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
colleges.  It  also  deals  with  the  trade-school  problems.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  crinoline  modeling,  draping,  freehand  cutting,  and  advanced  work  in 
executing  original  designs.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  111,  114,  or  equivalent. 
Limited  to  16.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00- 
12:30,  Miss  Wilmot. 

113.  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  for  teachers  in  high  and  normal 
schools.  It  includes  all  the  simple  processes  in  millinery  and  a  study  of  the  textile 
materials  used  in  millinery.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  110  or  equivalent. 
Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30-3:30, 
Mrs.  Patterson. 

114.  Drafting. — This  is  a  course  in  drafting  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 
It  is  arranged  to  develop  independence  in  making  and  modifying  patterns. 
Prerequisite:  course  110  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $0.75.  Limited  to  24. 
M.    Summer,  First  Term,  1:30-3:30.    £Mj.    Autumn,  W.,  F.,  Miss  Hanna. 

120.  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art. — This  course  considers  the  functions 
of  Household  Art  in  education  and  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  the  comparison 
of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities;  the  different  types  of  schools 3 
under  varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  management;  planning  courses  of n 
study;  the  relation  of  Household  Art  to  Household  Economics.  Prerequisite:! 
Household  Art  107  and  110.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  May  beR 
taken  for  graduate  credit.  Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30,  Miss  Hanna;| 
Second  Term,  Miss  Van  Hoesen;  Autumn,  Miss  Hanna;  Spring,  Missl 
Van  Hoesen. 
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Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  (Summer,  1913). 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1913). 

Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (Summer,  1913). 

Alfred  Edward  Hennings,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (Summer,  1913). 

Emery  Filbey,  Instructor  in  Woodworking  (Summer,  1913). 

William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Natural  Science  (Summer,  1913). 

William  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Summer,  1913). 

Helen  Marr  Collins,  S.M.,  Geography  (Summer,  1913). 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  Physical  Education  (Summer,  1913). 

Ella  Clark  McKenney,  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1913). 

Emma  Rena  Baker,  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1913). 

Ruth  McGrew  Hall,  Ph.B.,  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1913). 

Sadie  M.  Rice,  Household  Art  (Summer,  1913). 

Mary  Quinn,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1913). 

Lucie  S.  Schmidt,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1913). 

Ida  Roberts,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1913). 

Edna  N.  White,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1913). 

Minna  C.  Denton,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1913). 

Mary  E.  Moore,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1913). 

Frances  M.  Berry,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten  Education  (Summer,  1913). 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek;  Assistant  to  the 
Principal. 

Mary  Helena  Dey,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 
Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Earl  Bixby  Ferson,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Sarah  Louise  Mitchell,  Ph.B.,  Librarian. 
John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Harold  Haven  Brown,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
Frances  Ramsay  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 
William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Ernest  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Frank  Barnes  Cherington,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
George  J.  Miller,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiography. 
Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Charles  Henry  Van  Tuyl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  B.L.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Josephine  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 
John  Charles  Cone,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Jenny  Helen  Snow,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
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Van  Lieu  Minor,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

Emery  Filbey,  Instructor  in  Woodshop. 

John  Conrad  Weigel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Raleigh  Schorling,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Stella  Ruth  Root,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

William  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry,  and  Machine  Shop. 

Mary  Wood  Hinman,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Else  Glokke,  Ph.M.,  Associate  in  German. 

William  David  Reeve,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Margaret  Lillian  Jackson,  Associate  in  French. 

Katharine  May  Slaught,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  French. 

Walter  Phillips  Comstock,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Herbert  Kimmel,  A.B.,  Ph.M.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Frances  Lucy  Swain,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Arthur  Wesley  Martin,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

James  Frederick  Groves,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  French. 

Henry  Albert  Foster,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 

Marie  Louise  Oury,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History  and  Latin. 

Anna  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 

Emily  Allen  Frake,  Ph.B.,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Louise  Clark,  Assistant  in  Design. 

Sadie  May  Rice,  Assistant  in  Household  Art. 

Harry  Fultz,  Assistant  in  Wood  Shop. 

H.  B.  Sollenberger,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Emma  Grace  Dickerson,  Assistant  in  Design. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Supervisor  of  the  Elementary  School. 

Katherine  Louise  McLaughlin,  Supervisor  of  Intermediate  Grades. 

Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. 

Josephine  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 

Louisa  F.  Palmer,  Kindergarten. 

Margaret  McPherson  Gordon,  Kindergarten. 

Cordelia  Kingman,  First  Grade. 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  Second  Grade. 

Elizabeth  Miller,  Second  and  Third  Grades. 

Laura  Moore  Smith,  Third  Grade. 

Anna  Cook,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

Katherine  Koehler,  Fourth  Grade. 

Genevieve  Fischer,  Fifth  Grade. 

Beulah  Campbell,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Rich,  Sixth  Grade. 

Melva  Latham,  History  in  Upper  Grades. 

Helen  Marr  Collins,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Geography  in  Upper  Grades. 
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Alice  Thomas,  Home  Economics. 

Charles  Frank  Phipps,  S.B.,  Natural  History  in  the  Upper  Grades. 
Stella  Ruth  Root,  Ph.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 
.  Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 
Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 
Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 
H.  B.  Sollenberger,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
Mart  Ida  Mann,  Physical  Education. 
Elizabeth  Johnston,  Physical  Education. 
Ruth  Jeffrey,  Physical  Education. 
Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 
Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  Drawing. 
Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Drawing. 
Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Modeling. 
Florence  B.  Soller,  Assistant  in  Household  Art. 
Annette  Butler,  Woodworking. 
Gertrude  May  Lobdell,  Upper  Grades. 
Frances  Staehle,  First  Grade. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years;  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty; 
the  libraries  contain  375,000  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety  acres  of  land 
in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-five  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  He  on  both  sides  of 
the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Baggage  and  mail  service  is  provided 
at  the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to 
December) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of 
June) ;  the  Summer  (middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1913-14,  the  exact 
dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  16,  1913; 
Autumn  Quarter,  October  1;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1914;  Spring  Quarter, 
March  SO.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter  and  the  second 
term  of  the  Summer  Quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 
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The  Summer  Quarter. — Instruction  in  the  School  of  Education  is  offered 
during  the  whole  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
recognize  not  only  the  needs  of  regular  students,  but  also  the  needs  of  students 
not  in  attendance  during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  also  the  general  principles 
upon  which  all  school  organization  and  methods  depend. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901. 
The  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  whose  head  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  to 
form  the  University  High  School  in  1903.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School 
of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organization, 
and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educa- 
tional institutions  so  that  they  shall  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work 
in  an  independent  and  scientific  manner.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so 
as  to  furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Monroe  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine  Hall), 
facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  woodshops,  a  forge  shop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine  shop,  and  drawing  rooms.  These  are  all  supplied  with  the  complete 
equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruction.  ! 
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Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Household  Art  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
High  School.  Several  rooms  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  private 
studies  and  restrooms  for  teachers. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Monroe  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground 
set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  has  a  museum  which  serves  as  a  store-room  for  natural-history 
and  anthropological  collections  that  are  used  for  illustration  in  the  classrooms 
and  grade-rooms.  There  are  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  and 
botany.  The  departments  of  Home  Economics,  of  Fine  Art,  and  especially 
that  of  Manual  Training  are  fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  instruction. 
A  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Education  is  in  process  of  development  in  con- 
nection with  the  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  School  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes.  It  is  classi- 
fied according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given.  The 
library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  school,  and  to  present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading-lists  and  the 
best  devices  for,  and  methods  of,  collecting,  preserving,  and  making  useful  books, 
pamphlets,  charts,  and  clippings.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  graduate 
students  and  a  special  room  for  the  high-school  readers. 

Regular  courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  the  College  of  Education,  which 
are  untechnical,  and  planned  to  familiarize  the  students  of  Education  with  the 
best  methods  of  collecting  and  indexing  reading  for  children. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  Sclwol  and  College,  it  was  \ 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  twenty  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be  , 
increasingly  useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 
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The  Elementary  School  Teacher  deals  with  the  problems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  published  in  this  journal  is  drawn  from  the  School 
of  Education  itself,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  practical  work  which  is  being 
organized  in  this  school,  and  of  the  scientific  investigations  which  are  being 
carried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  by  members  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  School.  Contributions  to  the  journal  are,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Other  educators 
who  are  carrying  on  scientific  work  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems 
report  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  experiences  together  with  the  papers 
which  are  issued  from  the  School  of  Education. 

The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions  which,  for 
purposes  of  the  training  of  teachers,  are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated 
whole.    These  divisions  may  be  described  as  follows: 

I.    GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

This  department  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Science,  and  as  such  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master 
of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  advanced  courses  in  Education  aim 
to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  First,  those  who  are  preparing  to 
give  courses  in  departments  of  Education  in  colleges  and  normal  schools;  second, 
those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in  various  grades  of  schools; 
third,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University  who,  in  addition  to 
the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  intend  to  teach,  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational  organization  and 
method.  The  last-mentioned  class  of  students  may  take  Education  as  a  sec- 
ondary subject. 

Applicants  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  on  presentation  to  the 
University  Examiner  of  evidences  of  graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  If, 
however,  the  applicant  desires  to  come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bachelor's 
degree  received  from  another  institution,  and  represented  by  the  credential 
presented,  is  the  equal  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  is  ascertained  by  submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the 
undergraduate  work  done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he 
has  already  received.  If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that 
required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is 
required  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Chicago  degree. 

This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree, 
includes,  except  in  the  cases  of  graduates  of  an  approved  list  of  colleges,  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college-entrance  requirements  have 
also  been  satisfied. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  in  Education  must  present  as  part  of 
their  undergraduate  work  at  least  two  courses  in  Education,  and  in  addition  a 
third  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take 
Education  as  a  secondary  subject  must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education. 
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II.    THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  second  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  college  confers  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  and  certain  professional 
certificates.  It  is  a  professional  college  which  prepares  teachers  for  elementary 
and  high  schools,  and  also  provides  advanced  courses  for  teachers  of  experience 
who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors,  but  have  never  taken  a  college  course 
and  are,  therefore,  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University.  Applicants  for  admission  must 
present  to  the  University  Examiner  credentials  showing  compliance  with  the 
following  requirements: 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  certificate  from  an 
approved  school  or  by  examination.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  of  English, 
(b)  a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more. 
Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups  desig- 
nated below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 

diploma.  ,  . 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing- (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Astronomy.  To  form  a 
language  group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any 
combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit 
each  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin  2  units  must 
be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  \  unit  in  any 
subject  is  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  admission  requirements. — 

3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 
2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 
2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 
[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 
5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 

diPl°Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted.  Excess  admission  credit  does* 
not  establish  any  presumptive  claim  for  advanced  standing,  unless  the  student 
has  taken  a  postgraduate  high-school  course  of  at  least  one  semester 

The  attention  of  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  College  of  Education 
for  the  degree  or  for  the  elementary  certificate  or  Kindergarten  certificate  is 
drawn  to  the  desirability  of  taking  in  the  high  school  at  least  two  units  of  a 
modern  language,  two  units  of  history,  two  of  mathematics,  and  two  of  science, 
since  failure  to  complete  these  courses  in  high  school  will  make  it  necessary  for  M 
student  to  complete  during  his  Junior  College  course  certain  majors  not  required  m  hit 
professional  course. 
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RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  work  in  residence  at  the  University  including  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  nine  majors  is  required  for  all  degrees  and  certificates. 
Advanced  standing  from  other  institutions  and  correspondence  courses  may  be 
counted  under  certain  limitations. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Junior  students  may  register  in  the  College  of  Education  only  under  five 
conditions  (I-V)  as  outlined  below: 

I.  Junior  College  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education  will 
be  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  if  they  apply  and  will  be  directed  so 
that  they  may  prepare  for  the  special  curriculum  to  be  followed  in  Senior  College. 
Such  students  will  be  required  to  meet  during  the  first  two  years  the  general 
requirements  of  all  the  Junior  Colleges,  as  follows: 

A.  General  Junior  College  Requirements 

1.  Two  majors  of  English  (courses  1  and  3).  English  1  must  be  taken  in 
the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  A  "continuation  group"  of  three  majors,  which  continues  the  work  of 
either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he  took 
one  unit  in  the  senior  year  of  high  school.  These  three  majors  must  all  be  taken  in 
the  first  year.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make 
his  total  (high-school -f- college)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  (=2  units): 

(a)  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  I- VI. 
(6)  Modern  Language  other  than  English  (all  four  majors  in  one  language) : 
Departments  XIII,  XIV. 

(c)  Mathematics:  Department  XVII. 

(d)  Science:  Departments  XVIII-XXVIII. 

The  aim  of  the  requirement  in  Group  (6)  is  to  secure  for  the  student  a  reading 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English.  If  two  units  of 
a  language  are  offered  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  group,  the  student 
must  prove  his  ability  to  read  it  with  ease  and  intelligence  by  passing  a  test 
examination  during  his  first  quarter  of  residence,  or  must  pass  an  additional 
major  of  the  same  language  in  college  with  a  grade  not  lower  than  C.  If  the 
student  passes  the  first  three  majors  of  a  language  in  college  with  an  average 
grade  of  B  or  better,  he  may  be  excused  from  the  fourth  major.  No  credit  in 
majors  is  given  in  any  case  for  the  passing  of  this  examination;  it  merely  relieves 
the  student  of  the  obligation  to  take  further  work  in  modern  language. 

4.  Six  quarters  of  Physical  Education. 

The  title  of  Associate  is  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  18  majors,  with  at 
least  32  grade  points,  including  the  fulfilment  of  the  specified  requirements  as 

listed  above.  _     „  ^    .  n 

B.  Specific  Junior  College  Requirements 

In  addition  to  these  general  requirements,  candidates  for  the  degrees  in 
Education  will  be  required  in  the  first  two  years  to  take  Principles  of  Education 
(course  101),  one  elective  major  in  Education,  and  at  least  four  majors  in  the 
departments  in  which  they  are  to  specialize  in  the  Senior  College.  Advanced 
specialization  and  practice  teaching  should  be  postponed  to  the  last  two  years. 
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II.  Junior  College  students  may  register  as  candidates  for  the  Elementary 
Teachers'  Certificate.  This  certificate  is  awarded  after  the  completion  of  18 
majors  which  include  the  specific  requirements  enumerated  below,  and  English  1 
and  the  "distribution  groups"  of  the  Junior  College  requirements  (see  under 
A,  page  13,  above). 

The  specific  requirements  are  as  follows:  Ten  required  majors:  Principles  of 
Education  (course  101);  Methods  in  Education  (any  course  85,  86,  or  87);  two 
majors  of  Practice  Teaching  (any  course  numbered  95,  96,  or  97) ;  one  major  in 
each  of  the  following  departments  of  the  College  of  Education:  Art,  Geography, 
History,  Mathematics,  Music,  and  Natural  Science.  Seven  elective  majors  selected 
from  the  subjects  in  the  College  of  Education  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence 
(except  practice  teaching),  a  maximum  of  three  majors  being  permitted  in  one 
subject  and  not  more  than  two  in  any  other.  One  of  these  six  elective  majors 
may  also  be  taken  in  the  department  of  Kindergarten  Education  or  Homel 
Economics  and  Household  Art.  In  exceptional  cases  students  will  be  permitted  j 
by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to  elect  courses  from  the  departments  included  in  the 
general  Junior  College  requirements.  Election  should  be  determined  by  the 
student's  plans  for  specialization  in  primary  or  upper  grade  teaching.  Candidates! 
for  this  certificate  consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  each  quarter! 
regarding  electives. 

III.  Junior  College  students  may  register  as  candidates  for  the  Kindergarten] 
Certificate.  This  certificate  is  awarded  after  the  fulfilment  of  18  majors  specified! 
in  the  announcement  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  (see  p.  41);  together  with 
the  completion  of  the  "distribution  groups"  of  the  general  requirements  of  the| 
Junior  Colleges  described  under  A3  on  page  13. 

IV.  A  special  certificate  in  Manual  Arts  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  have1 
completed  all  entrance  requirements  and  all  of  the  general  Junior  College  require-; 
ments  except  Modern  Language,  provided  they  complete  the  following  courses:; 
Education  101,  Education  85,  86,  or  87,  two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching  (course 
95).  All  remaining  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  18  majors  required  for 
this  certificate  must  be  taken  in  shopwork  and  drawing  under  the  direction  of 
the  department. 

V.  Junior  College  students  may  register  as  candidates  for  advanced  professional 
certificates.  Mature  students  who  fulfil  all  entrance  requirements  and  present 
credentials  showing  professional  experience  or  training  may  be  admitted  tc 
advanced  courses  although  they  have  less  than  18  majors  of  college  credit  and 
rank  as  Junior  College  students. 

As  Candidates  for  Departmental  Certificates  such  students  must  present  evi-' 
dence  of  three  years  of  teaching  experience  in  a  regularly  organized  school,  or  a 
two  years'  normal  course  in  advance  of  a  four  year  high-school  course.  They 
must  complete  eighteen  majors  of  approved  college  work  which  must  include 
the  sequences  of  courses  required  of  Senior  College  candidates  for  degree* 
(see  p.  15). 

As  Candidates  for  the  Elementary  Supervisor's  Certificate  students  must  sho\* 
evidence  of  three  years  of  teaching  experience  and  courses  in  Education  equivalent 
to  four  majors.  As  Candidates  for  the  Kindergarten  Supervisor's  Certificate,  tw( 
years  in  an  accredited  kindergarten  training  school  plus  two  years  of  experience  ir 
teaching  are  required.    Candidates  for  either  of  these  certificates  must  tak( 
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a  total  of  18  majors  distributed  as  follows:  Courses  46  (Curriculum)  and  89 
(Methods  for  Supervisors)  in  Education  and  two  electives  from  among  the  courses 
in  Education,  belonging  to  the  grades  designated  (2)  or  (3),  one  major  of  practice 
teaching,  one  major  in  Kindergarten  Education  (candidates  for  the  Kindergarten 
Supervisor's  Certificate  must  take  three  advanced  courses  [7,  8,  and  9]  and  one 
elective  in  this  department),  Hygiene,  electives  chosen  from  at  least  three  different 
departments,  and  dealing  with  the  methods  of  instruction  in  subjects  taught  in 
the  elementary  school.  The  courses  required  for  the  certificates  are  intended  to 
prepare  experienced  teachers  through  contact  with  several  departments  for 
supervisory  positions  in  primary  or  grammar  grades  and  in  the  kindergarten. 

Candidates  for  all  Certificates  must  complete  three  quarters  of  physical 
education,  four  hours  a  week. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degrees  in  Education  must  be  registered  in 
the  College  of  Education  for  at  least  three  quarters.  The  Bachelor's  degree  is 
awarded  to  candidates  who  fulfil  the  requirements  stated  below.  The  degree  of 
A.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates  who  specialize  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages; the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  specialize  in  natural 
science  or  mathematics;  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who 
specialize  in  other  departments.  The  requirements  for  the  degrees  in  Education 
are  as  follows: 

o)  Entrance  requirements  (see  p.  12) ; 

b)  General  Junior  College  requirements  (see  p.  13),  plus  (in  the  case  of  men) 
four  quarters  of  physical  education. 

c)  Enough  majors  to  make  a  total  of  36  with  at  least  72  grade  points,  and 
including  two  Senior  College  sequences,  to  be  constituted  as  follows: 

One  principal  sequence  of  at  least  nine  coherent  and  progressive  majors 
taken  in  one  department  or  in  a  group  of  departments,  and  one  secondary  sequence 
of  at  least  six  majors  selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  depart- 
ments. These  sequences  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  One  of  the 
sequences  must  be  in  Education,  the  other  must  include  one  or  more  courses  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Sequences  of  the  type  there  referred  to  are 
defined  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  departmental  announcements. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  practice  teaching  must  be  included 
in  the  Senior  College  programs  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education. 
Two  courses  in  practice  teaching  may  be  included  in  the  educational  sequence. 

Certain  general  sequences  which  include  courses  in  methods  of  instruction 
selected  from  two  or  more  departments  may  be  taken  by  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  become  supervisors.  Such  sequences  must  be  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Faculty. 

STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  conform  to  the  following  regulations: 

a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  College  requirements  set  forth  under  "General 
Requirements"  (p.  13),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the  high- 
school  courses.  Furthermore,  at  least  half  of  the  majors  required  in  each  of  the 
Senior  College  sequences  shall  be  taken  in  residence. 
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b)  Students  with  more  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements  by  action  of  the  Faculty 
but  in  no  case  will  such  students  be  granted  the  degree  in  Education  unless  they 
fulfil  the  two  Senior  College  sequences.  Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence 
must  be  taken  in  residence;  and  if  the  student  is  absolved  from  Junior  College 
requirements  he  must  maintain  an  average  grade  of  at  least  three  grade-points  for 
each  major  taken.  One  quarter  of  physical  education  is  required  of  women 
entering  with  18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing,  unless  they  receive  27 
majors  and  have  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

1.  Admission. — Undergraduate  students  not  seeking  a  degree  may  be 
admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  University  through  the 
Examiner's  Office,  under  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  student  must  not  be 
less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  (6)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
entering  a  regular  course,  (c)  Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for  elemen- 
tary subjects  only.  For  example,  students  are  not  received  for  beginning  French, 
beginning  German,  etc.,  unless  advanced  work  in  some  other  department  is  also 
taken. 

2.  Selection  of  courses. — Unclassified  students  may  take  any  courses  for 
which  their  preparation  fits  them.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate 
preparation  rests  with  the  instructors  of  courses  elected,  who  may  require  such 
examination  as  they  deem  proper.  For  formal  examinations  the  usual  fee  for 
admission  examinations  is  charged. 

3.  Status  of  unclassified  students. — It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of 
unclassified  students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in 
the  case  of  any  individual,  if  at  any  time  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  best  use  is  not  being  made  of  it. 

It  is  also  understood  that  when  a  student  has  admission  and  college  credits 
amounting  to  15  units  (see  p.  12),  he  may  on  recommendation  of  the  Dean 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges  be  admitted  to  a  Junior 
College. 

4.  Requirements. — Unclassified  students  are  subject  to  all  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  University  pertaining  to  undergraduate  students,  including  chapel- 
assembly  and  Physical  Culture  unless  more  than  one-half  their  work  is  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  or  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 

5.  Public  appearance. — Unclassified  students  are  not  eligible  for  public 
appearance. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Requirements. — Two  majors  of  practice  teaching  are  required  in  all  under- 
graduate courses.  Each  major  must  include  fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the 
pupils  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field.  During  this  time  the  student  must 
teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  in  each  major  and  may  be  required  to  teach  from 
thirty  to  forty  in  each  major  when  this  can  be  arranged.  It  is  recommended 
that  students  doing  all  their  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  complete 
the  requirement  in  one  quarter  by  taking  a  double  major. 
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Exemption. — Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have 
had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to 
substitute  other  courses  for  a  part  of  this  requirement.  Applications  for  exemp- 
tion from  practice  teaching  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  before  the  beginning  of 
the  student's  next  to  last  quarter  of  residence,  in  order  that  his  qualifications 
may  be  determined.  As  a  rule,  students  will  be  tested  for  exemption  by  assign- 
ment to  three  weeks  of  non-credit  teaching  in  the  Elementary  or  High  School. 
Courses  in  Education  must  be  substituted  for  exempted  practice  teaching. 

Prerequisites. — Two  majors  completed  in  the  Department  of  Education  are 
prerequisite  for  registration  in  all  practice  teaching  courses.  For  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  High  School  the  student  must  have  qualifications  in  the  subject  to  be 
taught  satisfactory  to  the  corresponding  department  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Whenever  possible  these  qualifications  should  include  a  course  in  the  theory  of 
teaching  the  special  subject. 

(See  Handbook  of  Practice  Teaching  for  further  regulations.) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  general  requirement  for  all  certificates  and  degrees.  Students 
should  report  at  the  opening  of  every  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  until  the  department  records  the  requirement  as  completely  absolved. 
Ten  quarters  are  required  of  men  and  six  quarters  of  women  who  are  candidates 
for  degrees.    Three  quarters  are  required  of  candidates  for  all  certificates. 

GENERAL  ELECTIVES  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND 

SCIENCE 

After  candidates  for  degrees  have  planned  their  work  so  as  to  complete  the 
specific  Junior  College  requirements  and  the  sequence  requirements,  with  certain 
additional  courses  directly  related  to  their  specialized  interests,  there  often 
remain  a  number  of  majors  to  be  elected  freely.  These  should  be  selected  with 
care  in  order  to  broaden  the  student's  interests  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
registering  for  courses  for  which  he  is  not  adequately  prepared.  To  aid  in  this 
selection  there  is  printed  the  following  list  of  courses  which  do  not  presuppose  any 
or  much  previous  college  work  in  the  departments  concerned. 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year. — 

Political  Science  1  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

Political  Economy  1  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Prerequisite:  6Mjs.) 

History  1,  2,  3  European  History  (Should  be  taken  in  this  order) 

English  40  Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

English  41  Shakespere  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Mathematics  1,2,3;  Trigo- 
nometry ;  College  Algebra ; 
Analytic  Geometry 

Astronomy  1  Descriptive  Astronomy 

Geology  1  Physiography 

Geography  1  Elements  of  Geography 

Geography  3  Commercial  Geography 

Zoology  1  Elementary  Zoology 

Zoology  4  Animal  Activities  and  Relationships 

Botany  1  Elementary  Botany 

Public  Speaking  1  Public  Speaking  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 
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Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year.- 


^Philosophy  2 
Psychology  1 
Political  Economy  1,  2 

History  21,  22,  23 
History  of  Art  25 
^Sociology  51 
*Sociology  71 
Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek  6 
Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek 
81A,  B,  C 
*General  Literature  2 
Zoology  5 
Zoology  9 

Courses  marked  *  could 


Elementary  Ethics  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Elementary  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Prerequisite:  6Mjs.  Both 

majors  must  be  taken) 
History  «f  the  United  States 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art 

Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States  (Prereq. :  9M  js. ) 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Life  of  Jesus 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible 

Evolution 

Studies  of  Birds 

be  taken  to  better  advantage  in  the  third  year. 


CHAPEL- ASSEMBLY 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required  to  attend  chapel- 
assembly  on  Wednesdays  at  10:15  a.m.,  Room  214,  Emmons  Blaine  HaC. 

ROUTINE  OP  ENTRANCE 
L  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  op  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner,  Room  8A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  present 
his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  or  his 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing,  from  another  institution.  If  he 
is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  School,  he  presents  a  diploma  to  the 
Examiner  or  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

II.     MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — Students  will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  on 
the  days  announced  for  registration  by  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges.  Students 
in  residence  any  quarter  may  register  for  a  succeeding  quarter  on  the  day3 
announced  for  registration  in  the  Weekly  Calendar.  Students  entering  the 
University  for  the  first  time  may  register  the  first  day  of  the  quarter,  or  at  a 
time  announced  for  registration  of  new  students. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will  (a) 
in  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  credentials 
to  the  Examiner  and  secure  a  card  of  admission  credits.  This  should  be  done  by 
correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register.  (6)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired.  As  evidence  of 
admission  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be  retained 
under  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  demonstrated,  (c)  Register  in  the  same  office.  For  this  purpose 
the  student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered;  and  also  a  class 
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ticket  for  each  course,  to  be  presented  to  the  instructor,  (d)  Pay  the  University 
fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  (After  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter  no  student  whose 
fees  are  still  unpaid  is  admitted  to  classes.)  In  order  to  do  this  the  student  will 
present  the  matriculation  card,  the  application  card,  and  the  proper  registration 
card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  fees 
the  Registrar  will  stamp  the  cards  and  return  the  matriculation  card  to  the  stu- 
dent, with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and 
other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by  check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below.  The  names  of  the  students 
will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been 
paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by 
the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

2.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  for  regular  work  (three 
majors  or  their  equivalent);  there  is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two 
majors.  (6)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or 
equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and 
laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter.  After  the  fifth  day 
of  the  quarter,  failure  to  pay  dues  or  arrange  with  the  Registrar  for  a  deferment  of 
payment  will  involve  a  late  payment  fee  of  $5.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar, 
Press  Building,  Room  1 . 

3.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  a 
major  course,  and  $2 . 50  for  a  minor  course.  Students  in  Biology  pay  $2 . 50  for 
a  major  course,  and  $1 .25  for  a  minor  course,  except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anat- 
omy, in  which  the  fee  is  $5  for  a  major  course.  Ten  dollars  ($10)  is  the  maximum 
charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M.  and  DMj.  courses  will  be 
charged  in  proportion).  In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in 
Chemistry  will  purchase  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  laboratory 
material,  and  deposit  it  with  the  Curator  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory.  Stu- 
dents doing  laboratory  work  in  the  departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Botany,  and  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to  purchase  a  $5 . 00  labora- 
tory supply  and  breakage  ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  and  file  the  same 
at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building.  Students  in  Biology 
will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $2.50  worth  of  laboratory 
material.  Unused  portions  will  be  redeemed.  In  connection  with  courses  in 
Arts  and  Technology  specified  laboratory  fees  will  be  charged. 

4.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  including  diploma  and  hood  is  $15.  In  the  case 
of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
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University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the 
General  Administrative  Board. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.    The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar.  For  further 
details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  thirty-six 

weeks,  of  a  student  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$120.00 
60.00 
100 . 00 
15.00 
10.00 

$120.00 
105 . 00 
126.00 
25.00 
20.00 

$120.00 
225 . 00 
225 . 00 
35.00 
50.00 

Total  

$305 . 00 

$396.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below  the 
lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may 
be  obtained  at  from  $1 . 50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule, 
when  two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  is 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  Commons  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women.  There  are  student  clubs  which  secure  room  and  j 
board  at  cost,  the  rate  during  the  past  year  ranging  from  $4  to  $5  a  week.  A  list 
of  approved  boarding-places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  with  the  Hous- 
ing  Inspector,  office  of  the  Registrar,  and  information  regarding  them  may  be 
obtained  there.  Orders  for  the  transfer  of  baggage  and  freight  and  instructions: 
for  the  delivery  of  University  mail  should  be  left  at  the  Information  Office  in 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  assigned  each  year  in  the  College  of  Education 
to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  quarter  of  previous  residence. 
In  distributing  these  scholarships  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish 
proper  evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  at  least  three  quarters,  and  who  register  for  full  work.  The  value  of 
the  scholarship  is  the  amount  of  the  tuition.  Each  student  holding  a  scholarship 
is  expected  to  render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting  in  time  to  about 
two  hours  daily. 
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STUDENT  SERVICE 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to  remunerated  service  as  mes- 
sengers, library  assistants,  typewriters,  stenographers,  etc. 

1.  Qualifications. — One  quarter  of  previous  residence  for  which  fees  were 
paid  in  full;  satisfactory  standing  in  studies;  dependence  on  such  support  for 
continuance  of  college  course. 

2.  Remuneration. — Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President  and  the  Business  Man- 
ager and  vary  with  the  character  of  the  service. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Student  Council.  A  special  Committee  of  five  members  is  elected 
annually  by  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  students  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education.  This  Committee  has  general  charge  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  Education  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
educational  lectures  and  reports. 

III.    THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.  The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901.  In  1903  the  two  schools 
were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  and  a  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.  The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  different. 
In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to 
fewer  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  course  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  University  of 
Chicago. 

IV.  THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
The  University  Elementary  School  includes  kindergarten  and  seven  grades. 
Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher.  A  general  supervisor  is  in 
charge  of  the  school.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
course  preparatory  to  the  high-school  course  is  completed  in  seven  years.  The 
elementary  course  also  emphasizes  early  instruction  in  foreign  language  and 
gives  a  large  opportunity  to  the  pupils  for  hand  work  of  different  types  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  work  of  the  school.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  and  also  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  this  school.  Practice  teaching  is  carried  on  in  this  school  by  students 
of  the  college  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  grade  teacher  and  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  whose  special  function  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  educational  methods.  The  school  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  tests  and  investigations  in  connection  with  the  advanced  educational  courses. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Courses  of  instruction  which  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Education  and 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  College  of  Education  may  be  elected  by  stu- 
dents in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University  and  will  be  accepted  for  credit 
toward  the  various  degrees  with  the  following  restrictions: 

Practice-teaching  courses  (numbered  in  all  departments  95,  96,  or  97)  may 
not  be  taken  by  students  unless  they  have  completed  two  majors  in  Education 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  majors  in  the  department  in  which  they  are  to  teach  to 
insure  adequate  preparation. 

Courses  in  music,  drawing,  design,  pottery,  modeling,  woodwork,  and  shop- 
work  are  technical  courses  for  teachers  and  are  open  only  to  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  these  subjects.  Students  are  not  encouraged  to  enter  these 
courses  for  the  training  in  art  which  they  offer  and  no  candidate  for  a  degree 
other  than  the  degrees  in  Education  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  of 
these  courses. 

CI  B.  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  all  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  a  general  view  of  the  history,  organization,  and  underlying  principles  of 
educational  practice.  Students  in  various  departments  who  are  pursuing  subject- 
matter  courses  with  a  view  to  teaching  will  find  it  advantageous  to  take  certain 
majors  in  this  department,  through  which  they  may  become  familiar  with  the 
school  system  in  which  they  are  to  work.  Any  one  of  five  introductory  courses 
is  recommended  to  those  who  are  seeking  a  first  course :  History  of  Education 
1  or  3;  Principles  of  Education  101;  Educational  Psychology  66  or  69.  Students 
who  intend  to  take  a  short  sequence  of  courses  are  advised  to  take  two  of  the 
above-mentioned  courses,  and  then  to  select  at  least  two  courses  from  the  following : 
History  of  Education  5;  Administration  37,  46,  and  48;  Educational  Psychology 
65,  66,  69,  70,  71;  Methods  85,  86,  87,  or  95.  The  sequence  may  be  completed 
or  may  be  elaborated  into  a  long  sequence  by  taking  one  or  more  of  the  advanced 
courses.  Typical  short  sequences  are  as  follows:  for  high-school  teachers,  101, 
3,  87,  37,  65,  95;  or  101,  87,  37,  46,  71,  95. 

For  normal-school  teachers,  101,  85,  46,  56  or  57,  69  or  70,  89  or  91;  or  101, 
85,  46,  3,  15,  89. 

Long  sequences  may  be  planned  by  adding  advanced  courses  or  by  relating 
three  courses  in  special  methods  in  the  several  special  departments  of  the  College 
of  Education  to  the  six  courses  in  this  department. 

All  students  who  receive  degrees  or  certificates  in  Education  are  required  to 
take  at  least  courses  101  Principles  of  Education,  either  85,  86,  or  87  Methods, 
and  two  majors  in  Practice  Teaching  (any  course  numbered  95,  96,  or  97).  To 
these  universal  requirements  candidates  for  the  degrees  and  professional  certificates 
must  add  at  least  two  majors.  One  of  these  majors  must  be  of  a  grade  higher 
than  1  as  described  in  the  next  paragraph. 

In  order  to  guide  the  students  in  formulating  sequences  the  courses  in  this 
department  are  arranged  under  four  general  categories  according  to  content,  and 
divided  into  three  different  grades,  the  first  grade  consisting  of  the  elementary 
courses,  the  second  of  the  intermediate  courses  primarily  intended  for  Senior 
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College  students,  and  the  third  of  advanced  courses.  The  classification  according 
to  content  distinguishes  first,  historical  courses;  second,  courses  dealing  with 
administrative  and  social  aspects  of  education;  third,  courses  in  educational 
psychology  and  experimental  education;  fourth,  courses  in  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  education.  The  elementary  courses  are  indicated  by  the  numeral  1  in 
bold-faced  type,  immediately  following  the  title  of  the  course,  the  intermediate 
grade  by  the  numeral  2,  and  the  advanced  by  the  numeral 3. 

In  selecting  sequences  students  should  be  guided  bij  the  following  limitations: 
In  a  long  sequence  not  more  than  three  courses  should  be  of  grade  1 ;  at  least  three 
should  be  of  grade  3.  In  a  short  sequence  not  more  than  three  courses  may  be  of 
grade  1. 

Students  of  history  may  make  up  a  short  sequence  from  the  first  and  second 
subdivisions.  Students  of  sociology  will  find  it  possible  to  make  up  sequences 
within  the  second  subdivision. 

Students  of  psychology  should  include  in  their  long  sequence  courses  in 
educational  psychology,  or  they  should  take  a  short  sequence  in  this  subdivision 
of  the  department. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  EDUCATION 

1.  History  of  Education:  General  Survey  (1). — A  brief  general  survey  of 
the  history  of  education  designed  for  Junior  College  students.  The  ancient  and 
mediaeval  periods  will  be  summarized  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  modern  period.    Mj.    Autumn,  Mr.  Young. 

2.  History  of  Education:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Period  (2). — A  rapid 
survey  of  education  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  with  an  intensive  study  of 
educational  practices  during  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30,  Pro- 
fessor Graves. 

3.  History  of  Education:  Modern  Period  (3). — A  general  survey  of  the 
development  of  education  during  the  modern  period.    Mj.    Spring,  Mr.  Young. 

6.  History  of  Education:  Modern  Period  (2). — A  study  of  the  development 
of  educational  practices  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
8:00,  Professor  Graves. 

10.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  American  Education  (2). — A  brief  survey 
of  the  development  of  Education  in  America.    Mj.    Winter,  Mr.  Young. 

15.  History  of  Education  in  America  (3). — A  detailed  course  in  the  evolution 
of  educational  institutions  and  practices  in  America  during  the  colonial  period 
and  since  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Lectures,  readings,  and  investigation. 
For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  10:30,  Professor 
Graves. 

17.  American  Colonial  Education  (3). — An  advanced  course  based  on  the 
sources,  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  American  education  to  1783, 
showing  its  relation  to  old  world  education,  and  discussing  the  economic,  social, 
religious,  and  political  factors  which  influenced  the  development  of  colonial 
educational  institutions.  Lectures,  readings,  and  original  investigations.  For 
graduate  students.    Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

18.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  (3). — A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  education  since  1783,  continuing  course  17,  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  both  courses  the  history  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  is  traced,  presenting  the  subject  as  a  phase  of  our  social  history.  For 
graduate  students.    Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE   AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 

34.  Educational  Administration:    Instructional  and  Supervisory  Aspects 

(3). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  methods  of  management  of 
school  systems.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  an  examination  of  the  many 
scientific  studies  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years  which  show  the  possibility 
of  efficient  organization  and  of  scientific  supervision.  It  deals  with  such  topics 
as:  the  classification,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  and  elimination  of  pupils; 
the  training,  certification,  appointment,  promotion,  training  during  service, 
tenure,  supervision,  etc.,  of  teachers;  the  course  of  study,  and  the  widening 
scope  of  public  education.    Mj.    Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt. 

34A.  Educational  Administration:  School  Supervision  (2). — The  course 
aims  to  present  some  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  effective  school  super- 
vision and  management.  Discussion  will  cover  such  topics  as  the  following: 
determining  standards  of  attainment  for  the  various  grades  and  subjects,  modes  of 
measuring  attainment,  the  supervision  of  methods,  the  stimulation,  instruction, 
and  training  of  teachers  during  service,  and  economical  and  effective  modes  of 
classifying,  grading,  and  promoting  the  pupils.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.  M .  Summer,  First  Term,  repeated  M . ,  Second  Term,  9 : 00,  Assistant 
Professor  Bobbitt. 

35.  Educational  Administration:  General  Supervisory  and  Material  Aspects 

(3). — This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding  one  and  deals  (1)  with 
the  more  general  aspects  of  organization  and  supervision  as  represented  by  city 
and  state  school  boards  with  their  various  executive  agents;  and  (2)  with  the 
material  aspects  of  educational  management:  school  finance,  methods  of  account- 
ing, salary  schedules,  pensions,  buildings,  grounds,  sanitation,  textbooks,  and 
school  supplies.  The  work  will  consist  of  investigations  of  actual  conditions  by 
students;  and  the  examination  of  the  results  of  recently  published  scientific 
investigations.    Mj.    Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3). — The  high  school  in  its  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects.  Evolution  of  the  curriculum  with  a  view  toward  inter- 
preting the  pressure  under  which  the  present-day  course  has  developed.  A 
comparative  study  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  standards  of  high-school 
administration  covering  the  various  problems  of  significance  in  the  control  of 
high  schools.  For  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:30, 
Professor  Jessup. 

37.  Secondary-School  Administration  (2). — This  course  deals  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  high-school  administration  including  the  relation  of  the  high 
school  to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  statistical  studies  as  tests  of 
efficiency;  the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the  reorganization  of  the 
material  of  secondary  education;  social  organization;  moral  instruction  and 
training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to  actual  school  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Mj.  Winter,  Principal 
Johnson. 

41.  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States  (3). — The  course 

traces  the  historical  development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  have 
dominated  the  people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  educa- 
tion of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  present  tendencies.  For  graduate  students;  open  to  Senior  College 
students  with  two  majors  in  Education.    Mj.    Autumn,  Professor  Butler. 

41A.  Schools  of  France  and  England. — M.  Summer.  Second  Term,  11:30, 
Professor  Butler. 

46.  Curriculum  (2). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  It  gives 
detailed  attention  to  the  increasingly  insistent  demands  for  courses  that  will 
definitely  meet  the  needs  of  vocation,  health,  civic  life,  family  life,  social  inter- 
course, moral  conduct,  and  leisure  occupations.  The  present  rapid  transformation 
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of  traditional  studies  is  considered  in  relation  to  these  definite  social  demands. 
Actual  instances  are  discussed  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most  advanced  experi- 
mentation in  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  community  needs.  The 
course  applies  to  the  work  of  grammar  grades  and  high  school.  It  is  a  repetition 
of  the  course  given  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  1912,  but  with  the  two  halves  given 
in  reverse  order.  Students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  Term.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  term), 
10:30.    Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47.  Curriculum  {continued)  (3). — The  preceding  course  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  in  its  general  outlines,  and  attempts  to  develop 
supervisory  perspective.  The  present  course  attempts  to  fill  in  details,  based 
upon  a  study  of  (1)  actual  courses  of  study  in  progressive  school  systems;  (2)  the 
pedagogical  suggestions  of  educational  leaders;  (3)  the  organization  of  subjects 
as  found  in  successful  textbooks;  and  (4)  social  analyses  of  community  needs. 
Mj.   Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt. 

48.  The  School  and  the  Community  (2). — The  course  discusses  education 
as  training  for  social  efficiency;  the  school  as  one  of  the  several  agencies  for 
such  training;  the  function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  social  conditions; 
the  formation  of  social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization  of  the  school; 
the  "many-sided  interest";  industrial  training  in  relation  to  social  ideas  and 
habits;  education  as  discovery  of  the  individual;  co-operation  between  the 
school  and  the  community,  in  civic  improvement,  in  the  use  of  libraries,  in 
parents'  association.  The  schools  of  Chicago  will  be  studied  and  reports  made 
regarding  schools  elsewhere,  with  which  students  are  acquainted.  Primarily 
for  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Butler. 

49.  Some  Fundamental  Aspects  of  the  School  (2). — A  study  will  be  made  of 
the  school,  regarded  as  charged  with  the  three-fold  function  of  training  for  work 
for  civic  and  other  social  relations,  and  for  leisure.  The  grounds  upon  which 
vocational  studies  and  exercises  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  schools  are  to 
be  justified  will  be  examined,  and  the  organization,  equipment,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  school  in  its  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  aspects  will  be  given 
consideration,  involving  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  curriculum,  and 
of  the  place  of  religious  training  in  the  secular  school.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.    Mj.    Spring,  Professor  Butler. 

60.  Social  Factors  of  Education  (2). — Studies  in  the  institutional  aspects  of 
education  with  special  reference  to  the  responses  of  schools  to  new  social  and 
industrial  demands.  The  school  as  a  social  center.  Social  aspects  of  learning 
and  of  mental  development.  The  corporate  life  of  the  school  in  relation  to  moral 
training.    Mj.    Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

66.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (2). — A  course  of  lectures 
and  reading  to  show  the  educational  values  of  free-hand  drawing,  constructive 
work,  design,  and  art,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  general  course 
of  study  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education, 
superintendents  and  directors,  and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  manual 
training.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  11:30.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (3). — This  course  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  history  and  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States; 
pertinent  lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  attitude  of  organized  labor; 
relation  to  manual  training;  attitude  of  employers  of  labor;  legislation;  experi- 
ment by  private  philanthropic  institutions,  industrial  corporations,  and  public 
schools;  articulation  with  the  present  school  system,  vocational  guidance.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00. 
Mj.    Autumn,  M.  and  W.,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

69.  Vocational  Guidance  (3). — The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  recent 
rapid  development  of  the  various  organizations,  within  and  outside  of  schools, 
for  securing  a  more  accurate  adjustment  between  education  and  early  vocational 
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experience.  The  effect  of  the  movement  on  the  schools  and  on  juvenile  employ- 
ment will  be  discussed.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Sum- 
mer, Second  Term,  9:00.    Mj.    Spring,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

EDUCATIONAL,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND   EX PEKI MENTAL  EDUCATION 

65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — A  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  adolescent  period.  Special  discussion  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
algebra,  geometry,  language  studies,  high-school  English,  history,  science,  and 
manual  training.  The  course  is  for  high-school  teachers  and  principals,  and  may 
be  taken  for  graduate  credit.    Mj.    Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

65A.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — A  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  adolescent  period.  Special  discussion  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
algebra,  geometry,  language  studies,  high-school  English,  history,  science,  and 
manual  training.  The  course  is  for  high-school  teachers  and  principals,  and  may 
be  taken  for  graduate  credit.    M.    Summer,  First  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Judd. 

66.  Educational  Psychology:  Introductory  Course  (1). — A  discussion  of  the 
organizations  which  are  developed  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  consciousness 
through  school  training  in  writing,  drawing,  manual  training,  reading,  spelling, 
nature  study,  mathematics,  geography,  etc.,  and  of  the  facts  and  principles 
of  learning,  m  general,  including  memory,  practice,  formal  discipline,  etc.  In 
connection  with  the  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  in  the  concrete  situations  of 
the  school  the  chief  types  of  mental  process  will  be  classified  and  defined.  This 
course  does  not  presuppose  any  work  in  psychology — primarily  for  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.    Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

66A.  Educational  Psychology:  Introductory  Course  (1). — An  introductory 
discussion  of  the  organizations  which  are  developed  in  the  nervous  system  and 
through  consciousness  through  school  training  in  writing,  drawing,  manual 
training,  reading,  spelling,  nature  study,  and  arithmetic.  This  course  does  not 
presuppose  any  work  in  psychology.  It  cannot  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 
Open  to  Junior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  1 : 30,  Professor  Judd. 

67.  Educational  Psychology:  Advanced  (3). — This  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  readings  dealing  with  the  nature  of  habit,  language,  social  consciousness, 
abstract  thought,  and  the  higher  forms  of  mental  activity.  Prerequisite :  Intro- 
ductory Psychology.  The  course  is  open  only  to  advanced  students  and  leads  to 
graduate  credit.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:30.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Judd. 

68.  Individual  Psychology  (3). — Problems  regarding  methods  of  studying 
individual  variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  Laboratory 
equipment  for  the  investigation  of  special  problems  will  be  provided,  so  far  as 
practicable.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Gore. 

68A.  Adolescence  (2). — A  consideration  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
emotional  characteristics  of  adolescence  and  the  educative  activities  suited  to 
the  period  of  secondary  education.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.    Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Bolton. 

69.  Elementary  Child-Study  (1). — This  course  treats  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  the  earliest  years  to  maturity.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
different  factors  in  the  child's  development,  physical  growth,  the  development 
of  movements,  of  the  various  instincts,  of  play,  the  social  and  moral  consciousness, 
language  perception,  memory,  etc.,  is  discussed  in  detail.    The  course  aims  to 

five  a  rational  basis  for  the  treatment  of  the  child  in  Education — primarily  for 
unior  College  students.    Graduate  credit  is  not  given.    Mj.    Winter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Freeman. 

70.  Advanced  Child-Study  (3). — In  this  course  selected  topics  in  child- 
study  will  be  discussed  in  detail  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  investigations  of 
the  child  in  periodical  and  monograph  literature.    The  class  work  will  consist 
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mainly  in  reports  on  this  literature  by  members  of  the  class  and  of  discussions 
based  upon  these  reports — primarily  for  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

70A.  Child-Study  (2). — This  course  treats  of  those  aspects  of  the  mental 
and  physical  development  of  the  child  which  are  significant  for  education.  The 
factors  which  determine  development  and  the  various  instincts  and  capacities  of 
the  child  are  discussed.  Some  attention  is  given  to  individual  differences  and  to 
retardation  in  development.  Throughout  questions  regarding  the  application 
of  facts  of  child  development  to  education  are  considered.  The  method  includes 
lectures  and  reports.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — In 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  course  the  members  of  the  class  will  perform  a  series 
of  experiments  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  chief  methods  and  results  of 
experimentation  in  this  field  and  to  prepare  for  advanced  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. These  experiments  include  an  investigation  of  various  types  of  learning, 
an  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  certain  school  subjects,  together 
with  the  study  of  practical  tests  of  attainment  in  the  school  subjects  and  the 
performance  of  various  sensory  and  mental  tests.  In  the  last  four  weeks  each 
member  of  the  class  will  carry  forward  an  individual  problem.  Reports  of  the 
results  obtained  by  each  individual  will  be  made  and  comparative  reports  of 
the  results  from  the  class  as  a  whole  will  be  compiled  on  each  experiment.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Freeman. 

72.  Experimental  Education  II:  Statistical  Method  as  Applied  to  Educational 
Problems  (3). — Each  of  the  many  types  of  educational  problems  that  require 
statistical  organization  of  the  facts  will  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  mastering 
both  the  statistical  practices  and  the  statistical  theory  involved.  Considerable 
practice  will  be  given  in  the  solution  of  problems  from  original  data.  For  gradu- 
ate students  in  education,  and  Senior  College  students  who  have  had  teaching 
experience.    Mj.    Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt. 

72A.  Experimental  Education  (3). — A  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
experiments  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  educa- 
tional problems.  A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  laboratory  experiments  in 
education  will  be  given  in  lectures  and  certain  typical  experiments  will  be  made 
by  members  of  the  class.  For  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
9 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

72B.  Standards  of  School  Supervision  (3). — A  study  of  the  standards  in 
school  administration,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  standards  of  attainment  as 
determined  by  quantitative  (statistical)  interpretation  of  results.  Topics 
will  include  results  in  arithmetic,  spelling  and  handwriting,  gradation,  pro- 
motion, school  progress.    M.    Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Jessup. 

73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (3).  A 

discussion  of  school  cases,  with  some  opportunity  for  observation  and  examina- 
tion. The  lectures  deal  with  the  causes,  frequency,  methods  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

77.  Education  Tests  (2). — In  this  course  the  various  tests  for  determining 
sensory  normality,  maturity,  intelligence,  fatigue,  etc.,  will  be  described  and 
illustrated  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  such  tests  will  be 
discussed.  Lectures  and  reports.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Mj.   Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

79.  Genetic  Psychology  (2). — This  course  will  combine  two  lines  of  study  of 
mental  development,  (1)  recent  laboratory  studies  of  the  development  of  skill, 
or  of  some  form  of  voluntary  control,  and  (2)  sociological  studies  of  the  develop- 
ment of  instincts  and  habits.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Spring,  3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 
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80.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  The  Problem  of  Moral  and  Religious 
Development  (3). — This  course  treats  of  those  mental  processes  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  moral  and  religious  attitude  of  the  developing  child.  The 
factors  underlying  moral  and  religious  development,  the  bearing  of  habit,  sug- 
gestion, temperament,  and  ideas  upon  such  development,  and  appropriate  modes 
of  treatment  to  produce  a  natural  development  will  be  among  the  topics  treated. 
Reports  and  lectures.  Exclusively  for  graduate  students.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Freeman.    [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

81,  82,  83.  Experimental  and  Statistical  Problems  in  Education  (3). — Stu- 
dents qualified  by  previous  training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental 
and  statistical  investigation.  The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected 
to  individual  criticism.  Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members  of  the 
class.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd;  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

85.  General  Principles  of  Method  (2). — Factors  determining  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school-keeping. 
Methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects;  corresponding  methods 
of  teaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and  attention  and  provide  for  individual 
differences,  organize  supervised  study.  The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational 
methods.  Planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Five  lectures  on  the  use  of  books  and  Ubraries  by  Miss  Warren. 
For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Should  be  preceded  by  one  course  in 
education  or  psychology  if  possible.  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.   ;  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Parker  and  Mr.   . 

86.  Principles  of  Method  for  Elementary  Teachers  (2). — Same  as  85  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  For  undergraduate  students. 
M.   Summer,  First  Term,  11 : 30,  Professor  Parker;  Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  . 

87.  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers  (2). — Same  as  85,  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  high  schools.  For  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.    Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 

88.  Survey  of  Special  Methods  in  Elementary  Education  (3). — An  advanced 
course  in  the  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching  language,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  other  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools.  Observation  and  criticism 
of  iessons  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  For  prospective  critic  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  superintendents.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Parker.    [Not  given  in  1914.] 

89.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching  (2). — Observation  and  discussion 
of  lessons  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Problems  of  critic  teachers 
and  supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  The  literature  of  educa- 
tional methods.  Organization  of  critic  teaching  and  teachers'  meetings.  Ele- 
ments of  criticism.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Parker. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods  (3). — A  critical  discussion  of 
textbooks  on  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use  in  normal- 
school  classes,  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meetings.  Texts  by  Thorndike, 
Bagley,  McMurry,  Charters,  Dewey,  and  Strayer  will  be  examined  and  a  limited 
number  of  topics  discussed  intensively,  taking  the  treatment  in  the  texts  as  a 
point  of  departure.  Bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  method  discussions  will  be 
prepared.  For  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:30,  Pro- 
fessor Parker. 

90.  Advanced  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers  (3). — 

Broadening  conceptions  of  the  purposes  of  high-school  courses.  Principles 
determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  Types  of  learning 
processes  represented  in  high-school  subjects;  corresponding  methods  of  teach- 
ing.   Typical  methods  of  securing  interest,  of  providing  for  individual  differences, 
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and  organizing  supervised  study.  Lecture,  textbook,  and  conversational  methods. 
For  graduate  students.    M.    Summer,  First  Term,  10:30,  Professor  Parker. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(3). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new 
basis;  Pestalozzian  methods  in  object-teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  nineteenth  century  practice;  methods  in  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Herbartians;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social 
participation.  Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects. 
For  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Parker. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  (2). — Students  electing  general  practice  teaching  in 
the  Elementary  School  will  register  for  Education  95.  They  will  spend  five 
hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching,  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic  meet- 
ings and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  or  minor  course. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  General  organization  arranged  by  Professor 
Parker.  Immediate  supervision  and  control  of  practice  teachers  by  critic 
teachers  and  supervisors. 

101.  Principles  of  Education  (1). — A  course  of  lectures  and  readings  intro- 
ducing the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  education,  and  to  the  sources  of 
information  which  lead  to  a  scientific  solution  of  these  problems.  The  general 
principles  of  mental  development  and  of  methods  and  organization  will  be  treated 
in  an  introductory  way.    Should  be  taken  by  all  first-year  students.  Mj. 

Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt  and  Mr.  ;  Winter  and  Spring, 

Professor  Judd  and  Mr.  . 

101  A.  Principles  of  Education  (1). — Education  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  (a)  biology,  (b)  psychology,  (c)  sociology.  Representative  topics: 
instinct,  heredity,  habit,  culture  epochs,  individual  differences,  imitation,  sug- 
gestion; education  of  memory,  imagination,  emotions,  will,  motor  activities; 
formal  discipline,  educational  values.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:30, 
Professor  Bolton. 

107.  Current  Problems  in  Education  (3). — A  general  survey  will  be  given  in 
this  course,  by  means  of  lectures  and  reports,  of  the  topics  under  discussion  in 
current  educational  literature.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Gore. 

ci  c.    religious  education 

HISTORICAL  COURSES 

53.  History  of  the  Sunday  School. — An  outline  view  of  the  history  of  religious 
education  up  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  beginnings  of  the  modern  Sunday 
school.  Development  in  extent,  organization,  and  method.  Pedagogical  and 
religious  ideals.  An  estimate  and  criticism  of  results.  The  modern  religious 
educational  emphasis.    Mj .    Spring,  Professor  So  ares. 

COURSES   IN   ORGANIZATION   AND  METHOD 

30.  Principles  of  Religious  Education. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  task 
of  the  religious  educator.  The  course  considers  the  nature  of  religion,  the  goal 
of  religious  education,  the  principles  of  education  in  their  moral  and  religious 
significance,  the  developing  religious  experience  in  modern  life  in  the  light  of 
genetic  psychology.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
So  ares. 

31.  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education. — The  natural  interests  of  the 
developing  spiritual  personality  and  the  most  appropriate  materials  for  a  normal 
development.  Kindergarten  methods  and  ideals.  The  function  of  the  story. 
Memory  material.  Catechisms.  Manual  methods  and  expressional  activity. 
The  elements  of  the  biblical  material.  A  comparative  study  of  current  curricula. 
A  seminar.    Mj.    Spring,  Professor  Soares. 
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32.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Bible. — A  course  in  practical  pedagogy  in 
connection  with  typical  Sunday-school  classes.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Soares. 

33.  Organization  of  Religious  Education. — A  study  of  the  institutions  of 
religious  education  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  developed  in  course  30;  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  home  and  to  the  public  school ;  a  special  study  of 
the  Sunday  school,  its  curriculum,  pedagogy,  worship,  and  organization;  unifica- 
tion of  the  educational  activities  of  the  church;  a  program  of  religious  education 
in  a  local  community.    Mj.   Spring,  Professor  Soares. 

34.  The  Religious  Education  of  the  Adult. — The  psychology  of  early  matu- 
rity and  of  middle  life  is  studied.  Consideration  is  then  given  to  the  needs  and 
methods  of  the  religious  education  of  parents,  teachers,  and  leaders  of  young 
people,  and  to  the  larger  opportunities  of  the  church  in  adult  development. 
M.    Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Soares. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  COURSES 

60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. — Upon  the  basis  of  a  stud}' 
of  juvenile  crime  and  its  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention.  This  course  aims 
to  formulate  the  method  of  moral  and  religious  education  calculated  to  correct 
and  prevent  such  delinquency.    Mj.    Spring,  Associate  Professor  Hoben. 

61.  Community  Factors  in  Moral  Education. — An  effort  to  define  and 
evaluate  the  social  factors  in  moral  education  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  correction  necessary  and  the  methods  whereby  these  primary  social 
agencies  may  function  fully  and  normally  in  the  moral  education  of  the  child. 
M.    Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Hoben. 

Note. — For  other  courses  see  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School. 

CIV.  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  first  to  meet  the  needs  of  Senior 
College  students  who  are  making  history  their  principal  subject  with  a  view  to 
teaching  in  the  high  school;  second  to  prepare  students  who  intend  to  teach  his- 
tory in  normal  schools  and  colleges  of  education  where  emphasis  is  laid  on  methods; 
and  third,  to  train  supervisors  and  teachers  in  elementary  schools  who  include 
history  among  the  other  subjects  with  which  they  deal. 

1.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — Observation  in  the  Uni- 
versity Elementary  School.  For  first-year  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Rice.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

2.  American  History  in  the  Elementary  School;  Period  of  Westward  Expan- 
sion.— This  course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  geography  of  the  United  States 
to  its  history.  Observation  in  the  Elementary  School.  Mj.  Autumn,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Rice.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — A 
general  survey  of  the  methods,  materials,  and  current  practices  of  history  teaching 
in  the  various  grades.  Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Mj. 
Winter,  Mr.  Tryon. 

4.  Local  History  and  Civics. — A  discussion  of  the  materials  available  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Chicago  for  a  course  in  local  history.  Critical  examination  of 
the  methods  for  the  collection  of  material  of  this  type  and  its  employment  in 
elementary  schools.    Mj.    Autumn,  Mr.  Tryon.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

8.  Supervisors'  Course  in  Teaching  of  History. — This  course  will  present 
in  some  detail  bibliography  of  materials  to  be  used  in  a  beginning  course  in  history. 
Observations  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  will  be  made  by  members  of  the 
class  and  detailed  reports  will  be  presented  criticizing  the  work  observed  in  these 
schools.  The  course  is  designed  for  teachers  of  experience  who  are  training  for 
supervisory  positions.    Mj.    Spring,  Mr.  Tryon. 
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10.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  in  primary  grades  and  also  for  supervisors  and  principals.  It  aims  (1)  to 
show  the  principles  upon  which  subject-matter  should  be  selected  for  the  children 
of  the  lower  grades;  (2)  to  assist  the  teacher  in  outlining  a  course  of  study;  (3)  to 
give  practical  help  in  methods  of  presenting  subjects  to  children;  (4)  to  show  the 
relation  which  a  course  of  study  in  history  should  bear  to  the  social  occupations  of 
the  school.  The  course  treats  of  the  following  topics :  primitive  industrial  and 
social  life;  local  history;  civics;  constructive  work.  Mj.orM.  Summer,  either 
Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

11.  American  History  in  Elementary  Schools. — This  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  gives  a  brief  study  of 
colonial  history,  and  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  period  of  westward  expansion. 
The  effects  of  geographical  environment  upon  occupations  and  of  occupations 
upon  social  life  and  government  are  emphasized.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer,  either 
Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

12.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  History  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 
— This  course  will  review  the  various  reports  of  committees  and  other  plans 
which  have  been  outlined  for  history  instruction  in  the  high  school.  A  critical 
survey  will  be  made  of  the  principles  underlying  these  plans  and  the  materials 
which  they  employ.  Some  topics  considered  are:  the  nature  of  history;  aims  and 
values;  factors  contributing  to  the  betterment  of  history  teaching;  collateral 
reading;  use  of  sources;  written  work;  textbooks;  and  the  course  of  study.  M. 
Summer,  either  Term,  8:00.    Mj.    Autumn,  Spring,  Mr.  Tryon. 

14.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  American  History  and  Government  in 
the  Secondary  School. — The  organization  of  the  subject-matter  of  American 
history  for  high  schools.  Methods  of  presentation.  Lesson  plans  and  devices. 
Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Interpretation  of  lessons  observed. 
Mj.    Winter,  Mr.  Tryon. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  History. — Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Pre- 
requisite: one  major  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  two  majors  in  Education. 
Mj.    Winter  and  Spring.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Courses  in  addition  to  those  outlined  below  will  be  announced  in  the  Autumn. 

CVI  A.     HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ART 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  for  those  students  who  are 
preparing  to  become  teachers  or  supervisors  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  and  for  teachers  of  these  subjects  in 
normal  schools  and  colleges. 

Students  registering  in  this  department  must  take  physiology,  chemistry, 
and  economics  in  addition  to  the  general  requirements. 

This  department  offers  two  curricula,  one  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Education  and  the  other  to  a  Departmental  Certificate  conferred  on  the  com- 
pletion of  18  majors  of  required  work. 

Attention  is  called  to  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration,  College  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Courses  in  addition  to  those  outlined  below  will  be  announced  in  the  Autumn. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

1.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foods. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  methods  of  preparation  and  the  influence  of  these  methods 
on  the  structure  and  general  composition  of  foods.  Intended  primarily  for 
Junior  College  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Mj.  Lecture:  2  hours,  laboratory 
6  hours.    Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Miss  Hood. 

2.  Food  and  Its  Preparation  {continued). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
course  1  to  be  taken  by  all  students  whose  work  in  course  1  shows  deficiency  in 
skilful  manipulation.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.    Mj.    Winter,  Miss  Hood 
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3.  Study  of  Foods. — -A  more  detailed  study  of  the  various  food  elements  and 
the  effect  of  cooking  on  their  compositions.  The  work  of  this  course  will  be  largely 
experimental.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry, 
Physiology.  Course  1  or  2.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Blunt. 

3A.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  food,  with  its  place  in  Home  Economics.  The  cost  of  food;  the  formula- 
tion of  weights  and  measures.  Water — its  use  in  the  body  and  its  use  in  cooking 
processes;  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  of  water,  applied  to  the  preparation  of 
tea,  coffee,  and  frozen  mixtures.  Different  methods  of  conveying  heat;  fuels  and 
cooking  apparatus.  Fruit  and  its  composition,  introducing  the  subjects  of 
mineral  salts,  organic  acids,  and  sugar;  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruit. 
Vegetables  and  the  study  of  starch.  The  classification  of  carbohydrates.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $2.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  White,  Miss  Feeney,  Miss 
Hood,  repeated  Second  Term,  Miss  Moore. 

3B.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — Fats,  and  their  use  in 
cookery,  with  the  comparative  value  of  various  kinds  as  food.  Milk  cookery, 
including  pasteurization  and  sterilization,  introducing  the  study  of  proteins. 
Cheese  and  eggs  as  typical  protein  foods.   Laboratory  fee,  $2 .50.    M.  Summer, 

First  Term,  Miss   ,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt,  Miss  Hood;  repeated 

Second  Term,  Miss  Hood. 

4.  Study  of  Foods  {continued). — A  continuation  of  course  3.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.    Mj.    Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

4A.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials  {continued). — A  continuation 
of  the  study  of  proteins  illustrated  by  meat  cookery  with  special  reference  to 
the  effect  of  different  temperatures.  Soups.  Gelatin  and  its  uses.  Combi- 
nations of  starch  and  protein.  Salads.  Cereals  and  their  preparation.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  course  3  and  Chemistry  1  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  repeated  Second  Term, 
Summer,  Miss  Feeney. 

4B.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials  {continued). — Flour,  its  com- 
position and  manufacture.  Doughs  and  batters,  and  methods  of  lightening 
them;  the  chemistry  of  baking  powder;  yeast  in  relation  to  breadmaking.  The 
making  of  menus  and  the  preparation  of  meals.  Prerequisite:  course  3,  and 
Chemistry  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  White,  repeated  Second  Term,  Miss  Feeney. 

8A.  Dietary  Problems. — A  laboratory  course  arranged  to  give  a  concrete 
idea  of  dietary  standards  with  consideration  of  such  special  problems  as  child- 
diet  and  the  relation  of  the  school  lunch  to  underfeeding  of  school  children. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.    M.    Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.    Winter,  Miss  H anna. 

9.  Dietetics  and  Dietary  Standards. — Studies  in  digestion  and  metabolism 
of  various  food-stuffs;  composition  and  caloric  value,  and  specific  effects  of 
common  foods;  eating  habits  and  choice  of  foods  in  relation  to  health  of  various 
peoples  of  present  and  past  historical  periods;  scientific  work  upon  which  definite 
dietary  standards  of  different  countries  are  based,  arguments  for  and  against 
low  protein  dietary;  fletcherism;  planning  of  menus  and  portions  served,  accord- 
ing to  different  dietary  standards.    M.    Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Denton. 

35.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — The  different  food  principles,  with  methods  of 
identifying  and  separating  them;  food  adulterations  and  household  methods 
for  their  detection.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  course  3.  Laboratory 
and  lectures.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  ,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Blunt. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — Prerequisite:  course  3  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring. 
Lectures;  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.    Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 
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60.  Theory  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — A  consideration  of  the  functions 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  study  of  the  type 
of  work  in  different  school  systems;  arrangement  of  courses  of  study.  M.  First 
Term,  Summer;  Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Hanna. 

69.  Home  Sanitation. — House  site,  construction,  and  arrangement  of  rooms, 
plumbing  and  lighting  devices,  choice  and  care  of  furnishings,  in  relation  to 
health;  what  constitutes  good  indoor  air  and  how  to  get  it;  proper  personal 
habits  and  household  management  an  important  aid  in  safeguarding  against 
infection;  what  dairy  bacteriology  can  teach  the  housewife.  Mj.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Denton;  Second  Term,  Miss  Moore. 

70.  Institution  Economics. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  equipment 
of  school  lunchrooms,  public  and  private  institutions.  The  installation  of 
equipment  with  reference  to  the  economy  of  time  and  energy.  Lecture  and 
field  work.    Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Colburn. 

71.  Institution  Economics  (continued). — Production,  manufacture,  and  dis- 
tribution of  foods;  their  commercial  and  nutritive  value.  Storage  and  care  of 
supplies.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  To  accompany  or  precede  course  72.  Mj. 
Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged;  Miss  Colburn  and  Miss  . 

72.  Institution  Economics  (continued). — The  preparation  and  selection  of 
food.  A  study  of  institution  dietaries  with  special  reference  to  the  school  lunch. 
Quantity  in  relation  to  number  to  be  served.  Methods  of  serving.  Practice  is 
required  in  the  school  lunchrooms.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
General  Chemistry  and  course  4.    Mj.    Winter,  Miss  Colburn. 

Note. — For  courses  70  and  71,  as  given  in  the  Summer  Quarter  of  1913,  see  the 
Announcement  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Home  Economics. — Observation  and  practice  in 
Home  Economics  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  of  lessons  in  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  preceded  by  course 
60.  Prerequisite:  two  majors  of  Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least 
15  lessons.  Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Hanna. 

HOUSEHOLD  ART 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Art. — Observation  and  practice  in  the 
Elementary  or  High  School.  Planning  and  teaching  in  settlements  or  organized 
centers.  This  course  consists  of  five  hours  a  week  in  contact  with  the  problems 
of  the  schoolroom  and  two  hours  in  discussion.  It  must  be  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  course  120.  Prerequisite:  two  majors  of  Education.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    Mj.  or  M.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

101.  The  Economics  of  Household  Art. — This  course  will  consider  (1)  the 
work  open  to  women;  (2)  condition  for  such  work;  (3)  wages;  (4)  the  historical 
development  of  the  textile  and  clothing  industry,  with  special  study  of  existing 
conditions.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Miss  Van 
Hoesen.    [Not  given  in  1914.] 

105.  House  Planning  and  Construction. — House  furnishing  and  decoration; 
period  and  modern  furniture;  rugs  and  floor  coverings;  upholstery  and  curtain 
materials.  The  work  of  this  course  is  supplemented  with  visits  to  shops  and 
museums.    M.    First  Term,  Summer,  1:30-3:30,  Miss  Quinn. 

106.  The  Handiwork  of  Household  Art. — Design  and  its  application  to  needle- 
work, basketry,  and  weaving;  color-study  and  dyeing  processes.  Prerequisite: 
Design  20.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.  M.  Summer,  either  Term, 
8:00-10:00,  Miss  Quinn  and  Miss  Webb.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Miss 
Webb  and  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

107.  Textiles. — This  course  furnishes  the  academic  background  for  the 
study  of  fabrics.  In  both  Elementary  and  High  Schools.  The  lectures  will 
cover  (1)  the  development  of  the  textile  industry;  (2)  the  manufacture  of  fabrics 
and  the  conditions  which  affect  the  value  of  materials.  The  laboratory  work 
will  consist  of  experiments  (1)  for  the  identification  of  fibers,  (2)  for  determining 
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the  adulteration  of  fabrics,  (3)  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  fabrics. 
Limited  to  24.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $4. 
M.    Summer,  either  Term.    Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

110.  Sewing  (Elementary). — This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  hand 
and  machine  sewing  in  the  construction  of  garments.  While  it  presents  the 
subject  from  the  educational  standpoint  and  develops  facility  in  the  elementary 
problems  in  sewing,  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  plain  sewing.  Limited  to  16. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  either  Term,  Miss  Rice  and 
Miss  Roberts.    Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  . 

111.  Sewing  (Advanced). — This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  dress- 
making in  the  secondary  schools.  Prerequisites :  two  majors  in  Art  and  Household 
Art  115  and  107.  Limited  to  14.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  DM.  Summer,  First 
Term;  M.    Second  Term.    Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter,  Miss  Webb. 

112.  Dressmaking  (Advanced). — This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  who 
wish  to  do  advanced  technical  work  in  secondary,  normal,  or  trade  schools.  The 
laboratory  work  will  consist  of  modeling  and  draping  with  paper  and  other 
materials  and  of  advanced  work  in  executing  original  designs.  Prerequisite: 
course  111.  Laboratory  fee,  $1 . 50.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-12:30, 
Miss  Wilmot. 

113.  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  for  teachers  in  high,  normal,  and 
trade  schools.  It  includes  all  the  simple  processes  in  millinery  and  a  study  of 
the  fabrics  used  in  the  trade.  It  will  be  given  in  two  sections.  Sec.  a  will  deal 
especially  with  spring  and  summer  millinery;  sec.  b  will  consider  the  problem  of 
fall  and  winter  millinery.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  or  DM.,  Summer,  First 
Term,  Miss  Schmidt. 

114.  Drafting. — A  comparative  study  of  drafting  systems  used  in  secondary 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges.  This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for 
practical  pattern-making.  Prerequisites:  course  110  or  130  and  Design  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $0.75.  Limited  to  24.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00; 
£Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Hanna. 

115.  Constructive  Design  in  Costume. — This  course  considers  costume  design 
from  a  practical  constructive  standpoint.  It  includes  a  study  of  materials  and 
their  influence  on  the  design  of  a  gown;  color  combinations;  and  the  relation  of 
historic  and  national  costume  on  modern  dress.  The  practical  work  consists 
of  modeling  and  draping  with  paper  and  actual  materials.  Prerequisite:  course 
110  or  130  or  114  and  Design  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  8:00-10:00;  |Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Hanna. 

120.  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art. — This  course  considers  the  func- 
tions of  Household  Art  in  education  and  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  the  com- 
parison of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities;  the  different  types 
of  schools  under  varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  management;  planning 
courses  of  study;  the  relation  of  Household  Art  to  Household  Economics.  Pre- 
requisites: Household  Art  107  and  courses  110  and  106.  Consult  instructor  before 
registering.  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Sum- 
mer, 1:30.    Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring,  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

130.  Sewing  (Elementary). — An  arrangement  of  work,  for  students  entering 
from  technical  high  schools  or  with  two  years  of  accredited  work  in  other 
secondary  schools.  Limited  to  16.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  Mj.  Winter, 
Miss  Taylor. 

cxii.  latin 

51.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood?  and  text  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles  in 
teaching.  Means  of  invoking  the  student's  own  participation  in  the  process  of 
acquisition,  with  especial  reference  to  the  increase  of  interest  and  efficiency  in 
first-year  work.  The  nature  of  Roman  pronunciation  with  exercises  in  the 
natural  reading  of  verse.    Mj.    Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Hale. 
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64.  Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar. — The  course  covers  book  i,  1-29,  and  book 
ii  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  together  with  the  first  half  of  Hale's  Latin  Prose  Coin- 
position.  The  course  is  conducted  in  connection  with  a  regular  Caesar  class  in 
the  University  High  School.  One  hour  extra  a  week,  with  weekly  reports  on 
syntactical  and  historical  subjects,  is  required  of  all  students  seeking  college 
credit.    Mj.    Summer,  8:00,  Mr.  Carr. 

Note. — Attention  is  also  called  to  double  major  courses  in  high-school  Latin  offered 
in  the  University  High  School  during  the  Summer. 

CXV.  ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  making 
English  their  principal  subject  in  the  College  of  Education,  for  those  preparing 
to  teach  English  in  elementary  or  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  Summer 
Quarter,  for  experienced  teachers.  All  of  the  work  in  the  educational  aspects  of 
English  is  supplementary  to  collegiate  courses  in  composition  and  literature. 
The  courses  for  teachers,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  Senior  College. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  with  English  as  their 
principal  subject  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses:  English  1,  3,  either 
4,  9,  or  10,  160,  and  seven  other  majors  of  English,  including  two  majors  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  They  are  also  required  to  take  a  secondary  sequence  in 
education.  This  must  include  Education  101,  one  course  selected  from  the 
group  85-89,  two  majors  of  practice  teaching,  and  two  electives  in  education. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  the  Secondary  School. — Problems  of 
interpretative  reading,  rhetoricals,  debating,  dramatics,  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  phases  of  oral  work.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  four  majors  in  composition  and  literature.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  deals 
with  the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written  and  in 
oral  composition.  It  lays  stress  upon  the  principles  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric 
which  should  be  emphasized  in  high-school  instruction.  Theme-writing,  theme- 
reading,  observation,  readings,  reports,  conferences,  discussions,  and  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition,  and  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  in 
addition,  experience  in  teaching.  Limited  to  50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term 
9:00;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Lyman. 

9.  Argumentation. — English  composition  with  emphasis  upon  structure 
and  substance  of  argument.  Brief-drawing,  analysis,  evidence,  refutation  devel- 
oped through  their  application  to  topics  in  representative  fields  of  thought: 
economics,  politics,  literature,  education,  and  other  subjects.  Courses  9,  9A,  and 
10  are  designed  especially  for  students  interested  in  the  organization  and  com- 
position of  public  addresses.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

9 A.  Debating. — Oral  application  in  class  of  the  principles  developed  in 
English  9.  Each  student  will  participate  in  three  debates,  and  in  many  less 
formal  discussions  upon  topics  similar  to  those  studies  in  English  9.  Preparation 
of  briefs  in  conference  with  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  English  9.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

10.  Forms  of  Public  Address. — A  study  of  typical  forms;  application  of  the 
principles  of  argumentation  to  the  eulogy,  the  commemorative  address,  the 
legislative  address,  the  political  speech,  and  other  forms.  Accompanied  by  a 
limited  amount  of  oral  presentation.  Prerequisite:  English  1,  and  English  3  or 
9.    Mj.    Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

33.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers. — Mj .  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Tolman. 
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80.  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — Includes  a  thorough 
study  of  several  classics;  insists  upon  acquaintance  with  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Discusses  the  choice,  arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of 
subject-matter  for  high-school  instruction.  Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and 
observation.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  literature,  and  in  the  summer 
quarter,  in  addition,  experience  in  teaching.  Limited  to  50.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  8:00;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Lyman. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  English. — Open  to  Senior  College  students  who 
have  had  two  majors  of  Education  and  six  majors  of  College  English  which  must 
include  English  1  and  3.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj. 
Winter,  Spring,  Mr.  Crowe  and  other  University  High  School  teachers. 

CXVII.     MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

The  work  of  this  department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of 
students:  viz.,  those  who  are  preparing  either  to  teach  or  to  supervise  teaching 
(1)  in  elementary-school  mathematics;  (2)  in  secondary  mathematics;  (3)  in 
mathematics  of  normal  schools. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  are  required  to  take  the  standard 
collegiate  courses  in  mathematical  subject-matter  through  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  two  of  the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  history  of 
mathematics,  and  other  teachers'  courses  in  mathematics  to  be  determined  in 
consultation  with  Professor  Myers.  Related  courses  will  be  required  in  the 
physical  sciences. 

1.  Theory  of  Teaching  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — Although  this 
course  deals  with  subject-matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and  pedagogy 
of  this  subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
kind,  place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry, 
and  algebra  as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  attention  is  given  to  the  organi- 
zation of  mathematics  in  modern  elementary-school  curricula  from  grade  to 
grade  throughout  the  elementary  school,  together  with  some  comparison  with 
foreign  elementary-school  curricula.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  students; 
Junior  College  students  are  admitted.  Prerequisite:  one  major  in  Education. 
Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term).    Summer,  10:30,  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Myers. 

2.  Theory  of  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics. — Attention  is  here  centered 
upon  the  organization  and  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though 
the  correlations  of  these  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  other  allied  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  are  considered.  The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  true 
unity  of  mathematical  notions  and  topics,  and  to  bring  out  the  educational  pur- 
poses of  secondary  mathematics  in  modern  schools.  This  course  may  include 
practice  teaching  in  the  High  School.  Primarily  for  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite: two  majors  of  Junior  College  Mathematics.  Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term), 
Summer,  11:30;  Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Myers. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the  ideas  which  from 
age  to  age  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given 
direction  and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical 
education.  The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons 
that  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  subject-matter  of  existing 
mathematical  knowledge.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  university  students  and 
intending  teachers  of  mathematics.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  2A.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor 
Myers. 

6.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  and  the  History  of  Elementary-School  Mathe- 
matics.— This  course  deals  with  questions  such  as:  the  teaching  of  elementary- 
school  mathematics  in  certain  historical  periods,  and  in  modern  times  in  other 
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countries;  the  organization  of  mathematics  in  parts  of  the  elementary-school 
curriculum,  and  the  psychological  or  historical,  or  educational  justification  of  this 
organization;  the  historical  study  of  certain  parts  or  phases  of  elementary-school 
mathematics;  the  genesis  of  mathematical  ideas  in  race  history;  mathematical 
methodology  adapted  to  children;  efficient  methods  of  supervision  of  elementary 
mathematics;  bibliography  for  teachers  of  elementary-school  mathematics; 
critical  reviews  of  new  texts  and  recent  methods;  etc.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.    Mj.    Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Myers. 

10.  The  Psychology  of  Number. — This  course  concerns  itself  with  questions 
such  as:  the  origin  and  nature  of  number  ideas;  the  fundamental  activities  out  of 
which  arithmetical  operations  arise;  ways  of  generating  and  developing  number 
notions  and  operations  in  school  work;  and  some  comparative  study  of  the 
psychological  and  the  historical  modes  of  origin  of  number  knowledge.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  counting,  grouping,  and  measuring  as  fundamental 
activities  to  the  number  concept  and  to  the  arithmetical  operations.  The  pair- 
ing of  objects  and  ideas  in  a  one-to-one  correspondence  as  the  basis  for  all  these 
activities  is  considered.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn, 
11:45,  Professor  Myers.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

11.  Problems  in  Mathematical  Education. — Such  questions  are  studied  as: 
an  educationally  justifiable  program  for  secondary  algebra,  or  geometry,  or  mathe- 
matics; critical  and  historical  studies  of  the  growth  of  algebra,  or  geometry,  or 
mathematics  in  general;  modernized  secondary  mathematics;  modern  mathe- 
matical methods  and  their  historical  genesis;  secondary  mathematics  in  foreign 
countries;  methods  of  studying  the  results  of  mathematical  teaching;  unification 
of  mathematics;  mathematical  supervision;  the  laboratory  and  the  heuristic 
plans,  critical  reviews  of  significant  texts,  etc.  It  is  a  research  course,  primarily 
for  graduate  students.  Senior  College  students  are  admitted.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:45,  Professor  Myers.    [Not  given  in  1913.] 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Intending  secondary  teachers, 
who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics  than  is 
possible  in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subjects,  may  register 
and  receive  credit  for  practice  teaching,  provided  they  take  a  course  in  the  theory 
of  teaching  collateral  with,  or  antecedent  to,  taking  up  the  practice  work.  When 
the  high-school  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  intrust  the  class  to 
a  practice  student,  this  student  may  do  actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guid- 
ance, and  criticism  of  expert  teachers.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15 
lessons.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Myers  and  Mr. 
Breslich. 

cxix.  physics 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  Physics. — A  course  designed  for  teachers  of  physics 
involving  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  physics,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  choice  of  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  presentation  best  suited  to 
elementary  courses.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  effective  lecture  experi- 
ments. Lectures,  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term);  if  laboratory  work  is  taken,  DMj. 
(or  DM.  either  Term).  Summer.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  Term.  Lecture 
and  recitation,  1:30;  laboratory,  2:30-4:40  or  8:00-10:00,  Dr.  Bishop  and 
Professor  Millikan. 

21.  Elementary  Physics. — A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  cover  in  one  quarter  the  whole  of  the  year's  work  in 
physics.  Students  may  register  for  this  course  and  receive  credit  for  Physics  1 
and  2.  (See  Annual  Register.)  Laboratory  fee,  $2 . 50  per  Term.  DMj .  (or  DM. 
either  Term).  Summer.  Lecture  and  recitation,  1:30;  laboratory,  2:30-4:30 
or  8:00-10:00,  Dr.  Bishop. 

22.  Teachers'  Course  in  High-School  Physics. — The  last  half  of  the  3'ear's 
work  in  beginning  physics  covering  the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light. 
(See  course  14.)    Students  may  register  for  this  course  and  receive  credit  for 
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Physics  2.  Lectures,  M.;  if  laboratory  work  is  taken,  DM.  Summer,  First 
Term.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  Lectures  and  recitation,  7:30;  Laboratory, 
8:00-10:00  or  2:30-4:30,  Mr.  Hbnnings. 

CXXI A.  GEOGRAPHY 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  ele- 
mentary, high,  and  normal  schools.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
specialize  in  Geography  must  take  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  general  education 
and  practice  teaching,  eight  majors  in  Geography,  three  of  which  are  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject;  and  also  three  majors  in  related  departments. 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
Education  and  Geography  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of 
either  department. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  each  course  to  the  needs  of  supervisors,  normal- 
school,  and  critic  teachers. 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Selection  of  material  adapted  to  the 
grades  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  inclusive.  A  study  of  regions  which  best 
illustrate  the  geographic  controls  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  drought;  also  of  moun- 
tains, plains,  rivers.  Illustrations  from  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics, 
Amazon  River  basin;  desert,  Arabia;  mountains,  Norway;  river,  Nile.  Dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  presentation.  Observation  in  first,  second,  and  fourth 
grades.    Mi.    Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

1A.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  selection  of  material  adapted  to 
the  grades  from  first  to  fourth  inclusive.  Discussion  of  methods  of  presentation. 
A  study  of  regions  which  best  illustrate  the  geographic  controls  of  cold,  heat, 
moisture,  drought:  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics,  Amazon  River  basin; 
desert,  Arabia.  Local  areas  which  best  illustrate  the  action  of  wind,  waves, 
and  running  water.    M.    Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Miss  Collins. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades;  North  America. — Relief,  climatic, 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  intermediate  grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon ;  representation  of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with  crayon; 
laboratory  illustrating  phvsiographic  processes.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
10:30,  Miss  Collins. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Eurasia. — Relief,  climate,  physio- 
graphic processes,  distribution  of  vegetation,  animals,  people,  industries.  Special 
consideration  of  China  and  Japan,  India  and  Europe.  Discussion  of  principles 
of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  grammar  grades.  Graphic 
representation.  Practice  in  use  of  stereopticon  and  physiographic  laboratory. 
Mj.    Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

7.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades ;  Africa. —  Relief,  physiographic 
processes;  climate;  life;  political  divisions — countries  and  colonies,  comparison 
with  colonies  of  United  States;  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the 
countries.  Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  grammar  grades.  Observation  in  seventh  grade.  Graphic  representa- 
tion.   Mj.    Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

8.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades;  South  America. — Physiographic 
and  life  conditions.  Distribution  of  people,  industries,  commerce.  Graphic 
representation.  Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject- 
matter.  Observation  in  fifth  and  seventh  grades.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Baber. 

15.  Theory  of  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  com- 
parative study  of  North  America,  South  America,  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia. 
Relief,  climate,  distribution  of  life,  vegetation,  animals,  and  man.  Discussion  ol 
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the  elementary  course  of  study.  Observation  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades. 
Graphic  representation.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  5,  or  6.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Baber. 

15A.  Theory  of  Teaching  Elementary  School  Geography. — Organization  of 
the  geographical  material  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  throughout  the 
grades.  Discussion  of  methods  of  presentation.  M.  Summer.  Second  Term, 
9:00,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — Brief  history  of  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  Comparison  of  the  high-school 
courses  of  study  in  geography  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
Discussion  of  the  principles  of  physiography  and  commercial  geography  adapted 
to  high-school  students  and  methods  of  presentation.  Especially  arranged  for 
teachers  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools.  M.  Summer,  10:30,  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Geography. — Observation  and  teaching  in  the 
Elementary  or  High  School.  Teaching — four  periods  per  week  with  discussion 
of  work.  Prerequisite:  one  or  more  courses  in  the  pedagogy  of  geography  and 
satisfactory  academic  preparation,  and  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student 
must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

CXXII.     NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  intended  (1)  as  introduction  to  elemen- 
tary science  for  students  in  the  general  courses  and  for  those  who  are  specializing 
in  other  departments;  (2)  as  preparation  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in 
science;  (3)  as  preparation  for  teaching  biological  sciences  in  secondary  and 
normal  schools.  Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  are  required  to  sup- 
plement the  courses  of  the  department  with  courses  selected  from  the  departments 
of  zoology,  botany,  physiography,  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology.  It  is 
advised  that  students  who  intend  to  take  their  Senior  College  work  in  the  depart- 
ment elect  science  during  the  Junior  College  course.  Such  election  during  the  first 
years  of  the  course  makes  it  possible  for  advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addition  to 
the  special  courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects.  The  requirements  within  the 
department  depend  upon  whether  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  secondary,  or  normal  school. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  include  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  science  that  are 
usable  in  the  elementary  schools. 

1.  Elementary  Science :  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  acquaintance  with  plants  and  animals,  their  life-processes,  habits,  structures, 
natural  growing  regions,  the  factors  that  govern  their  distribution,  and  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals  in  and  about  the  schoolroom,  and  their  relation  to 
human  affairs.  Laboratory  and  field  work  are  included.  Field  work,  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  (or  either  Term),  Summer;  Mj. 
Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Spring;  Assistant  Professor  Downing. 

2.  Elementary  Science :  Physical  Science. — A  study  of  physical  and  chemi- 
cal phenomena  that  is  usable  in  instruction  in  the  grades;  application  of 
elementary  principles  of  physical  science  in  the  household,  schoolroom,  commu- 
nity life,  climatology.  Preparation  and  manipulation  of  simple  illustrative 
apparatus.    Mj.    Spring,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

3.  Elementary  Science :  Regional  Studies ;  Educational  Uses  of  Materials. — 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  climatological,  physical,  and  biological  factors 
that  relate  to  the  seasonal  and  other  periodic  changes  in  typical  areas;  especial 
attention  is  directed  to  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  dynamic  elements 
in  these  areas.    Applications  of  these  factors  in  field,  garden,  and  laboratory 
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work.  The  use  of  nature  materials  in  elementary  education;  suggested  plans 
for  work  in  the  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  1  or  2,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn 
and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

7.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 
Curriculum. — Purposes  of  the  subject:  principles  of  organization;  materials  to 
be  used;  literature  of  elementary  science;  study  of  type  plans  of  organization 
now  in  use;  reports  upon  special  topics.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
are  especially  interested  in  teaching  and  supervising  elementary  science  in  the 
grades.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  M.  Either  Term,  Summer,  Tu., 
Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell;  Spring,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Downing. 

21.  Botany  in  the  High  Schools. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of 
the  following  topics :  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the  function  of  botany 
in  secondary  education;  a  survey  of  subject-matter,  including  some  laboratory 
and  field  work;  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection,  organization,  and  use 
of  botanical  materials;  outline  of  a  course;  inspection  of  high-school  work  in 
botany.  For  Senior  College  or  graduate  students.  Mj.  May  be  taken  as  M. 
First  Term,  Summer,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell;  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

23.  Hygiene  of  Childhood. — This  course  presupposes  such  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  as  is  given  in  the  usual  work  in  the  grades  or  high  school. 
It  briefly  reviews  adult  physiology  and  hygiene  but  discusses  chiefly  the  peculiar 
bodily  structures  and  physiological  activities  of  the  child  which  limit  his  school 
work.  The  first  hah  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to  the  sense  organs  and  the  nervous 
system.  Results  of  recent  sanitary  surveys  of  schools  and  the  work  with  defect- 
ives make  it  evident  that  both  parent  and  teacher  should  be  alert  to  the  child's 
physiological  needs.  Appropriate  tests  are  made  for  detecting  sensory  defects, 
the  order  of  development  of  nervous  mechanisms  is  discussed,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  give  clear  notions  of  the  structural  changes  that  accompany  education. 
The  second  half  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to  problems  of  growth  and  nutrition, 
normal  growth  curves,  character  and  quantity  of  foods,  premature  toil,  diseases, 
unsanitary  home  conditions,  sex  hygiene.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Downing. 

24.  Biological  Evolution :  for  Students  in  Education. — The  fundamentals  of 
such  biological  processes  as  have  to  do  with  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  biologi- 
cal evolution.  Includes  a  laboratory  study  of  the  cell,  increasing  complexity 
of  structures,  physiological  experiments,  dependency  as  shown  in  parasitism  and 
saprophytism,  and  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  biological  evolution. 
This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introductory  course  for  students  in  education 
who  are  not  preparing  to  teach  science,  but  who  desire  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject.    Mj.    Summer,  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

30.  Problems  in  Biological  Education. — This  course  considers  the  place  of 
biological  subjects  and  biological  thought  in  education,  and  directs  work  of 
individual  students  upon  special  topics  within  this  field.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.  or  DMj.    Autumn;  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

40.  Teaching  Zoology  in  High  Schools. — (See  announcement  of  course  40, 
Department  of  Zoology.)  '  Summer. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Elementary  Science. — Observation  of  classwork 
and  practice  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Open  to  Senior 
College  students.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2,  or  equivalent,  and  preferably 
3,  and  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Involves  observation  of  high- 
school  work  in  botany  or  zoology,  practice  teaching  in  one  subject,  and  meeting 
with  instructors  for  discussion.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Pre- 
requisite: course  21,  and  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach 
at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Associate  Professor 
Caldwell. 
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CXXXI.     SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

1.  Speech,  Reading,  and  Oral  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools. — A  con- 
sideration of  the  relations  of  speech,  reading,  and  oral  reading.  An  examination 
of  some  of  the  various  methods  of  teaching  reading,  also  of  standard  reading- 
books  and  other  materials.  A  presentation  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  litera- 
ture which  may  be  used  for  oral  reading  in  the  grades,  poems,  stories,  dramas,  and 
prose  selections  adapted  to  the  growing  power  of  the  children.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  methods  of  teaching  oral  expression;  to  the  principles  of  speech;  to  the 
study  and  teaching  of  phonics;  to  the  treatment  of  speech  defects;  to  the 
organization  of  morning  and  special-day  exercises,  and  to  practice  in  oral  reading. 
Some  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  grades.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

3.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories. — Function  of  the  story  in  education. 
A  study  of  folk-lore  and  comparative  mythology,  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation, 
the  writing,  and  telling  of  stories  for  children.  Bible  stories.  The  great  epics, 
and  other  stories  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  school.  Suggestive  lists  of  stories. 
Practice  in  adapting,  writing,  and  telling  stories.  Some  observation  and 
practice  teaching  in  the  grades.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  term).  Summer,  10:30; 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

4.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — A  study  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  dramatic  instinct.  Significance  of  children's  plays,  imitations, 
impersonations,  and  love  for  dramatic  performances.  History  of  the  drama  in 
the  modern  elementary  school.  Outline  history  of  the  development  of  the  drama. 
Technique  of  the  drama.  A  study  of  one  drama  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
struction. The  educative  value  of  dramatic  performances  in  the  school.  Prac- 
tice in  play-writing  and  stage  management.  Observation  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Open  to  teachers  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

cli.    school  library  economics 

40.  School  Library  Economics. — A  series  of  discussions  of  books  and  other 
forms  of  literature  available  for  school  children.  Lists  of  reading-matter  suit- 
able for  children  of  the  different  grades  and  classes  in  the  high  school  will  be 
presented  and  discussed.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  school  libraries  and  in  the  methods  of  collecting  and  filing  references 
and  notes.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  in  an  untechnical  form  such  library 
methods  as  will  familiarize  teachers  with  the  use  of  books  and  ways  of  indexing 
them.    M.    Summer,  First  Term,  11:30,  Miss  Warren. 

CMI.     KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 

The  courses  offered  by  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students:  (1)  a  Junior  College  curriculum  leading  to  the  Kinder- 
garten Certificate,  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  kindergarten; 
(2)  a  Senior  College  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  in  Education,  for  students 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  and  wish,  therefore,  to  make 
Kindergarten  Education  their  major  subject;  (3)  a  Senior  College  curriculum 
leading  to  the  Supervisor's  Certificate,  or  to  the  degree  in  Education,  for  students 
who  are  preparing  for  positions  in  normal  schools  or  for  kindergarten  supervision. 

Kindergarten  teaching. — (1)  Candidates  for  the  Kindergarten  Certificate  must 
fulfil  the  entrance  and  distributive  requirements  of  the  Junior  College  (see  p.  12) 
plus  the  following  specific  requirements:  Three  majors  of  Education,  at 
least  two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching,  six  majors  of  Kindergarten  Education, 
four  majors  in  such  related  subjects  as  Music,  Art,  Natural  Science,  etc.,  three 
elective  majors  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department,  and  three  quarters  of 
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Physical  Education.  With  two  quarters  of  residence,  in  addition  to  the  six 
already  provided  for,  a  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  combination  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  teacher's  certificate. 

(2)  Candidates  for  the  degree  in  this  department  must  complete,  in  addition 
to  all  entrance  and  Junior  College  requirements  (see  p.  12),  four  majors  of  Educa- 
tion, at  least  two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching,  six  majors  of  Kindergarten  Educa- 
tion, three  majors  in  related  departments,  and  three  elective  majors,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  this  department. 

Kindergarten  supervision. — (3)  This  is  a  two  years'  course  leading  to  the 
Supervisor's  Certificate  or  to  the  degree.  It  is  open  to  students  who,  in  addition 
to  fulfilling  the  University  admission  requirements  (see  p.  12),  have  had  two  years' 
training  in  an  accredited  kindergarten  training  school,  or  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  an  accredited  normal  school  or  college,  and  two  years  of  successful 
teaching  in  this  field. 

Candidates  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  must  complete  four  majors 
in  Education,  including  Education  46  and  89,  one  major  of  Practice  Teaching 
(unless  exempted,  see  p.  16),  three  advanced  majors  in  Kindergarten  Education, 
courses  7,  8,  and  10,  one  elected  major  in  the  department,  five  majors  elected 
in  at  least  three  departments  giving  instruction  in  subjects  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  one  major  of  Hygiene.  The  remaining  three  of  the  eighteen 
majors  may  be  elected  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  University,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  this  department. 

Candidates  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  may  become  candidates  for  the 
degree  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  this  department  indicated 
above. 

The  practice  teaching  courses  of  this  department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  and  a 
number  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate 
with  this  department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in  practice 
teaching. 

1.  Kindergarten  Theory  (Introductory). — This  course  includes  a  brief  study 
of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  play 
activities  characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  the  instincts  and  impulses  under- 
lying various  forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work.  An 
analysis  of  common  play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination  of 
principles  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten.  The 
kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations,  the  theories  on  which  they  are  planned, 
adaptations,  and  modifications.  Practice  in  the  manipulation  of  materials. 
For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Martin. 

2.  Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Kindergarten. — A  continuation  of  course  1, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  methods  in  the  use  of  materials.  Observa- 
tion of  teaching  and  analysis  of  work  observed.  Organization  of  social  plays 
and  occupations.    For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Winter, 

Miss  Martin. 

5.  Constructive  Occupations;  Principles  and  Methods  Underlying  Their 
Use. — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  kindergarten 
teaching  and  for  primary  teachers.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  place 
and  value  of  constructive  occupations  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 
and  practical  work  with  materials,  with  special  emphasis  upon  methods  of 
(caching.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Berry. 
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6.  The  Kindergarten  Program. — Principles  controlling  organization  of 
kindergarten  program.  A  study  of  the  various  instrumentalities  of  the  kinder- 
garten: songs,  games,  stories,  manual  and  art  activities,  excursions,  etc.,  with 
reference  to  their  organization  in  the  daily  program.  Students  will  submit  plans 
of  work  exemplifying  these  principles  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  During 
the  course  each  student  will  write  a  year's  outline  for  a  given  group  of  children. 
For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Temple. 

6A.  The  Kindergarten  Program  (Elementary). — This  course  is  planned  for 
students  who  have  had  some  training  or  experience  in  kindergarten  teaching, 
but  who  are  not  qualified  to  take  the  advanced  courses.  The  activities  of  the 
kindergarten — gift  plays,  occupations,  songs,  games,  stories,  excursions,  etc. — 
will  be  discussed  with  reference  to  their  educational  value  and  their  place  in  the 
daily  program.  Principles  controlling  the  organization  of  the  materials  of  the 
program.  Suggestive  outlines  of  work  and  play  for  given  groups  of  children. 
Observation  and  discussion  of  work  in  the  summer  kindergarten.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  11:30,  Miss  Temple. 

7.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Program  (Advanced). — This  is  a 
course  of  lectures,  reading,  and  discussion  intended  for  kindergartners  of  experi- 
ence who  are  preparing  for  kindergarten  training  and  supervision.  It  will 
include  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  making  of  the  kinder- 
garten curriculum,  a  comparative  study  of  the  controlling  principles  in  various 
typical  programs,  selection  and  arrangements  of  subject-matter,  and  organization 
of  the  activities  of  the  kindergarten  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  particular 
groups  of  children.    Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Temple. 

8.  Kindergarten  Methods  (Advanced). — Primarily  for  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students  who  are  preparing  for  kindergarten  training  and  supervision. 
This  course  is  based  upon  observation  in  the  kindergarten,  written  reports, 
reading.  Consideration  of  such  topics  as  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  kinder- 
garten, distribution  of  the  varied  activities  throughout  the  session,  methods  of 
directing  the  activities  and  occupations,  typical  methods  in  the  use  of  materials, 
and  methods  of  discipline  and  control.  At  least  two  hours  a  week  of  observa- 
tion in  kindergartens  will  be  required.    M.    Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Temple. 

10.  Kindergarten  Training  and  Supervision  (Advanced). — For  students 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of  kinder- 
gartens. In  the  first  part  of  the  course  such  problems  of  the  training  teacher  as 
entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of  the  curriculum,  best 
methods  of  training  students  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  organization  of  practice  teaching  will  be  considered.  Members  of  the 
class  will  prepare  and  submit  outlines  of  courses  in  kindergarten  education  for 
class  discussion  and  criticism. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  will  discuss  problems  of  supervision;  among 
these  the  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  the  kindergartner,  the  relation 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  grades,  organization  of  teachers'  meetings, 
study  classes,  and  parents'  clubs,  equipment,  salaries,  examination  of  candidates 
for  positions,  etc.    Mj.    Spring,  Miss  Temple. 

12.  Froebel's  Educational  Theories. — A  study  of  Froebel's  writings;  the 
Education  of  Man,  the  Mother  Play  Book,  and  the  Pedagogics,  with  a  view  to 
determining  his  fundamental  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion. Relation  of  Froebel's  philosophy  to  his  educational  theory.  Analysis  of 
principles  of  symbolism,  sequence,  schools  of  handwork.  Kindergarten  procedure 
developed  by  Froebel  compared  with  modern  kindergarten  practice.  For  Junior 
and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.  or  |Mj.    Spring,  Miss  Temple. 

14  Literature  for  Children. — A  consideration  of  literature  suitable  for  use 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Selection  and  adaptation  of  folk 
and  fairy  tales,  fables  and  realistic  stories.  Practice  in  story-telling  will  be 
given.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  |Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Martin. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 
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16.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk 
or  traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms  with 
reference  to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  value. 
Classification  of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection 
and  adaptation  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College 
students.    M.    Summer,  First  Term;  £Mj.    Winter,  Miss  Martin. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten. — Students  will  spend  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  practice  kindergartens,  observing  or  teaching,  and 
will  be  required  to  write  teaching  plans  and  attend  weekly  critic  meetings.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Miss  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 

96.  Advanoed  Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  at  least 
two  hours  daily.  Preparation  of  written  plans,  criticism.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Miss  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 

Music  in  the  Kindergarten,  courses  4  and  5,  Mbs.  Kern.  (See  announcement  on 
p.  45.) 

CLIII.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HYGIENE 

Work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  is  required  of 
all  students.  This  work  consists  in  part  of  gymnasium  exercises  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  student  and  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  any 
physical  defects  brought  out  in  the  medical  examination.  The  courses  are  also 
planned  so  as  to  give  each  student  an  opportunity  in  certain  quarters  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  exercises  available  for  use  in  school  classrooms. 

Every  student  entering  the  institution  is  required  to  undergo  a  physical 
examination  and  the  extent  to  which  work  in  this  department  will  be  required 
is  determined  in  a  measure  by  the  findings  of  the  physician  at  the  time  of  the 
medical  examination.  Students  should  report  to  the  department  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter  until  a  statement  is  issued  by  the  department  that  the  require- 
ments have  been  completely  met. 

Attention  is  called  to  course  23  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Science. 

1.  Personal  and  School  Hygiene. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
student  such  knowledge  of  the  human  body  as  will  enable  him  to  preserve  and 
promote  individual  health  and  efficiency.  Second,  the  course  undertakes  to 
apply  the  principles  of  hygiene  to  the  problems  of  medical  supervision  in  the  school 
and  the  problems  of  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  school  furniture,  and  exercises. 
§Mj.    Autumn,  Dr.  Young. 

02.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — Grades  1-4  inclu- 
sive.— This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools.  It  takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  games 
for  schoolroom  and  playground,  the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and 
adaptation  of  schoolroom  gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  It  includes 
work  in  both  theory  and  practice.  The  class  is  limited  to  50.  Gymnasium  shoes 
or  slippers  required.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30  (School  of  Education  Gym- 
nasium), Miss  Johnston. 

03.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — Grades  5-8 
inclusive. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  in  the  upper  grades. 
It  takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  games  for  schoolroom  and 
playground,  the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  schoolroom 
gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  A  few  of  the  simple  team  games 
for  boys  and  girls  are  also  included  in  this  course.  The  class  is  limited  to  50. 
Gymnasium  shoes  or  slippers  required.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30  (School  of 
Education  Gymnasium),  Miss  Johnston. 

012.  Team  Games,  Folk  and  Gymnastic  Dancing  for  High-School  Teachers. 
— This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  in  high  schools  where  there  is  no  Physical 
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Education  Department.  It  takes  up  the  question  of  athletics  for  high-school 
girls,  the  value  and  place  of  gymnastics  and  dancing  in  high-school  program. 
Some  of  the  team  games  will  be :  Basket-ball,  baseball,  captain-ball,  volley-ball, 
Newcomb,  etc.  The  class  is  limited  to  30.  Gymnasium  suits  and  shoes  required. 
Summer,  First  Term,  3:30  (School  of  Education  Gymnasium),  Miss  Johnston. 

020.  Schoolroom  Gymnastics  and  Games. — This  course  is  arranged  so  as 
to  give  training  in  graded  physical  exercises  which  may  be  used  in  schoolrooms 
and  school  gymnasiums.  Prerequisite:  two  quarters  of  Physical  Education. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring,  Miss  Johnston,  Miss  Mann,  and  Miss  

cliv.  music 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Music  are  designed  for  teachers 
in  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools. 

4.  Music  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School. — Major,  minor, 
and  chromatic  scales;  voice  culture;  breathing.  Speech  in  singing,  attack, 
intonation,  phrasing.  Song  interpretation.  Sight-reading.  Study  of  culture 
songs.    Mj.    Spring,  Mrs.  Kern. 

6.  Music  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School  (A  continuation 
of  course  4). — The  child's  voice.  Composition  of  melodies  adapted  for  use 
in  kindergarten  activities  (correlated  with  course  in  kindergarten  training). 
Criticism  of  song  material  suitable  to  the  kindergarten.  Piano  accompaniment. 
Basis  of  selection  of  rhythmic  pieces.  Study  of  children's  songs  by  the  great 
masters.    Mj.    Autumn,  Mrs.  Kern. 

CLV.     AESTHETIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  this  department  is  subdivided  so  as  to  fall  into  four  distiDct 
groups.  There  are  courses  in  (A)  Drawing  and  Painting,  (B)  Design,  (C)  Model- 
ing and  Ceramics,  and  (D)  Manual  Training.  Students  who  specialize  in  this 
department  will  be  required  to  take  nine  majors  in  these  subjects.  In  general, 
five  of  these  majors  must  be  in  one  of  the  subdivisions  above  noted,  the  other  four 
being  distributed  among  the  other  four  subdivisions.  In  certain  cases  a  different 
type  of  specialization  from  that  indicated  in  this  plan  may  be  desirable;  in  such 
cases  the  student  may,  under  the  supervision  of  the  department,  specialize  in 
two  subdivisions. 

In  addition  to  the  four  majors  in  General  Education  and  two  majors  in  prac- 
tice teaching  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education,  there  are 
three  elective  majors  to  be  taken  by  those  who  specialize  in  this  department. 
These  electives  are  supposed  to  be  chosen  under  the  advice  of  the  department. 

The  following  courses  are  planned  primarily  as  courses  in  methods  of  teaching 
the  arts  rather  than  in  acquiring  technical  proficiency  and  do  not  aim  to  take  the 
place  of  art-school  courses.  Abundant  opportunity  for  technical  practice  is 
offered,  however,  as  a  concrete  basis  for  educational  discussion. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  retain  for  exhibition  purposes  three 
pieces  of  each  student's  work  for  one  year  to  be  returned  "express  collect"  upon 
request  of  the  student  made  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

92.  Methods  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art. — This  course  discusses  classroom 
methods  in  fine  and  industrial  art,  and  is  planned  especially  for  departmental  and 
special  teachers  of  drawing,  manual  training,  and  design  in  elementary  and  high 
schools.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
8:00,  Professor  Sargent. 
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95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  who  elect  practice  teaching  in  any  of 
the  subgroups  of  this  department  should  register  in  this  course.  They  will 
spend  five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching.  Their  work  will  be  supervised 
by  instructors  and  critic  teachers  of  the  department  according  to  the  regulations 
printed  in  the  Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisite:  two  majors  of 
Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, and  Spring.  Hours  to  be  arranged  on  consultation  with  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  department. 

A.      DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

6A.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Introductory). — A  course  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples and  materials  relating  to  elementary  schools,  and  planned  for  students 
specializing  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  on 
permission  of  the  department.  Sections  limited  to  25.  2  hours  daily.  Mj.  or 
M.  either  Term.  Summer,  sec.  a,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  Soper,  First  Term;  sec.  6, 
10:30-12:30,  Miss  Soper,  First  Term;  Miss  Whittier,  Second  Term;  sec.  c, 
1:30-3:30,  Miss  Whittier,  First  Term.    Mj.    Winter,  Miss  Cushman. 

6B.  Drawing  and  Painting. — A  course  embodying  the  principles  and 
materials  relating  to  art  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Open  to  Junior 
College  students.    2  hours  daily.    Mj.    Autumn,  Miss  Cushman. 

7.  Advanced  Drawing. — A  course  especially  for  teachers  of  drawing  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  It  presents  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  of 
free-hand  drawing,  and  gives  studio  practice  in  working  out  typical  examples. 
It  includes  the  principles  of  perspective  and  composition.  Mj.  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Summer,  8:00-10:00,  Mr.  Brown,  First  Term;  Mr.  Hall,  Second  Term. 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Advanced). — A  course  for  students  specializing 
in  the  teaching  of  fine  arts  in  elementary  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  6.  Mj. 
2  hours  daily.    Spring,  Miss  Cushman. 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art  (Same  as  16  in  Department  of 
History  of  Art). — This  course  consists  partly  of  lectures  and  partly  of  technical 
work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color  in  Art.  2  hours  daily.  M. 
either  Term,  Summer,  8:00-10:00;  First  Term,  Mr.  Hall;  Second  Term, 
Professor  Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression  (The  same  as  18,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  History  of  Art). — A  course  consisting  partly  of  lectures  and  partly  of 
technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  Art  in  order  to  formulate  the  more 
important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  Art  from  mechanical  records 
of  Nature.    Mj.    Winter,  1 : 30-3 : 30,  Professor  Sargent. 

(For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  the  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  see 
Education  56.) 

19.  Working  Drawing. — This  is  a  lecture  course,  with  general  and  individual 
criticism  of  assigned  and  required  work.  Various  phases  of  the  subject  will  be 
discussed,  including  orthographic  and  isometric  projection,  shop  sketching, 
dimensioning,  lettering,  shop  practices,  inking,  tracing,  blue-printing,  and  the 
arrangement  of  courses  of  study  suitable  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  industri 
schools.  An  inexpensive  drawing  equipment  should  be  provided  for  home  use 
This  would  include  drawing-board,  T-square,  triangles,  compasses,  dividers 
and  hard  and  medium  pencils.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9 : 00 ;  Mj.  Autumn 
2 : 30,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

B.  DESIGN 

20.  Elementary  General  Design. — A  course  including  a  discussion  of,  and 
studio  practice  in  the  elements  of  design  and  color,  with  special  reference  t 
elementary  school  courses.    Open  to  Junior  College  students.    M.  Summer, 
either  term,  Mr.  Hall,  First  Term,  1:30-3:30;  Miss  Whittier,  Second  Term 
8:00-10:00.    Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter,  Miss  Whittier. 

21.  Elementary  Constructive  Design. — A  course  showing  the  relation 
between  design  and  construction  as  embodied  in  problems  suited  to  elementar 
schools.    M.    Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  W^hittier. 
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24.  Advanced  Design. — A  course  in  design  with  special  relation  to  high  school 
curricula.  Mj.  or  M.  either  Term,  Summer,  10:30-12:30;  Mr.  Brown,  First 
Term,  Mr.  Hall,  Second  Term.    Mj.    Autumn,  Mr.  Whitford. 

85.  Industrial  Drawing  and  Design. — A  course  dealing  with  the  place  of 
design  in  industrial  education.  It  will  require  supplementary  practice  in  indus- 
trial drawing,  both  free-hand  and  mechanical,  and  a  study  of  the  products  of 
several  industries  such  as  printing,  bookbinding,  furniture,  textiles,  jewelry, 
architecture,  machinery,  etc.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor 
Leavitt. 

C.     MODELING   AND  CERAMICS 

50.  Pottery  (Elementary). — This  course  is  a  study  of  the  place  of  pottery 
in  elementary  education.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  building  and  decorating 
pottery  forms  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  pedagogical  discussion  and  for  a  study  of 
the  results  in  this  field,  in  various  important  educational  centers.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  term),  10:30-12:30;  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Whitford. 

51.  Pottery  (Advanced). — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  50,  and  includes 
more  elaborate  problems  in  design,  and  some  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  potter's  craft.  Prerequisite:  Course  50.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term).  8:00-10:00.  Mj. 
Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Whitford. 

55.  Modeling. — In  this  course  the  study  of  the  technical  processes  of  model- 
ing in  the  round  and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.,  will  serve  as  material  for  a 
discussion  as  to  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  of  animal  and  plant 
forms  and  of  the  human  figure  is  included  in  the  course.  Open  to  Junior  College 
students.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  24.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Miss  Hollister. 

66.  Modeling  (AdVanced). — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of  their 
educational  value.  Discussion  will  follow  observation  on  the  part  of  students,  of 
work  done  in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite:  course  55,  or  its  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  24.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Hollister. 

D.     MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  demand  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts  and  for  organi- 
jsers  of  industrial  schools  and  classes  is  in  excess  of  the  supply.  With  this  demand 
in  view  a  course  leading  to  a  Special  Two  Years'  Certificate  has  been  arranged. 
This  Course  is  especially  suited  to  the  graduates  of  technical  high  schools  and  will 
enable  them  to  prepare  for  positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training  in  elementary 
or  high  schools.  Students  registering  for  this  certificate  should  present,  as 
entrance  credit,  at  least  four  units  of  shop  work  and  drawing.  For  further  require- 
ments see  above,  page  14,  §  IV. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  however,  that,  while  a  two-year  course 
for  high-school  graduates  will  afford  sufficient  training  to  enable  students  to  fill 
positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training,  there  is,  nevertheless,  superior  advantage 
in  taking  a  complete  college  course  leading  to  a  degree  as  a  preparation  for  the 
higher  positions.  To  provide  every  facility  for  students  desiring  the  more 
thorough  preparation,  a  sequence  of  courses  has  been  arranged,  including  work  in 
the  departments  of  Education,  History,  and  the  Arts,  and  allowing  considerable 
latitude  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  as  to  the  specific  subjects  to  be  taken. 
This  enables  a  student  to  choose  between  doing  the  intensive  work  required  of  a 
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special  teacher  in  the  high  school  or  the  more  general  and  inclusive  work  needed 
by  the  supervisor. 

To  this  end  the  University  of  Chicago  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Armour  Institute  whereby  the  former  will  accept,  as  three  majors  of  credit 
toward  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  or  S.B.  in  Education,  a  total  of  360  hours,  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  of  accepted  work  taken  in  the  Armour  Institute  in  the  following 
combination : 

SHOPWOBK  ENGINEERING  DRAWING 

80  to  160  hours  60  to  160  hours  80  to  160  hours 

Advanced  Forge  Kinematics  Machine  Drawing 

Advanced  Foundry  Machine  Design  Architectural  Drawing 

Advanced  Machine  Tool  Strength  of  Materials  Descriptive  Geometry 
Advanced  Pattern  Making 

The  new  entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges  permit  as  many  as  five  units 
of  entrance  credit  for  high-school  work  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  provide  that  as  many  as 
fifteen  majors  may  be  taken  in  a  single  department.  It  is  possible  for  a  student 
to  take  this  maximum  number  of  majors  in  the  department  of  Aesthetic  and 
Industrial  Education  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

By  virtue  of  the  co-operative  arrangement  with  Armour  Institute  it  will  be 
possible  for  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  its 
engineering  department  and  to  take  in  that  institution  an  amount  of  work 
equivalent  to  six  majors. 

A  student  who  chooses  the  proper  courses  from  the  beginning  may  secure  the 
S.B.  degree  in  Education  and,  at  the  same  time,  receive  an  adequate  preparation 
for  teaching  or  supervising  the  mechanic  arts  by  taking  his  principal  sequence 
(9  majors)  in  combined  science  and  mathematics;  the  secondary  sequence  (6 
majors)  in  education;  and  15  majors  in  the  Department  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts. 

It  is  believed  that  an  unusual  opportunity  is  here  offered  to  high-school 
graduates  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  manual  training,  and  for 
graduates  of  two-year  normal  courses  to  obtain  a  more  complete  preparation  for 
their  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  college  degree.  It  should  be  observed 
that  a  student  may  choose  his  electives  from  the  entire  curriculum  presented  by 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Following  are  two  suggested  courses  leading  respectively  to  the  S.B.  and  the 
Ph.B.  degrees.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  other  combinations  are 
possible. 

SUGGESTED  PREPARATORY  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE 

English   3  units 

One  modern  language   2  units 

History   1  unit 

Mathematics  (including  Trigonometry)   3  units 

Science   2  units 

Technical  and  Art  Courses   4  units 

15  units 

See  tables  of  suggested  college  courses  on  pp.  50  and  51. 

In  addition  to  the  work  regularly  listed  in  courses  there  is  opportunity 
for  study  of  methods  in  various  classrooms  in  the  School  of  Education  and  in 
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other  schools,  and  for  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of  Education.  Excursions 
are  made  to  factories,  shops,  and  schools  offering  industrial  courses. 

Through  the  Board  of  Recommendations  competent  teachers  are  given 
direct  assistance  in  obtaining  good  positions.    There  is  no  fee  for  this  service. 

This  information  is  given  at  this  time  in  recognition  of  the  growing  demand 
for  competent  teachers  of  the  industrial  arts.  In  range  the  courses  cover  the 
work  in  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  the  normal  school,  and  the 
college,  and  are  so  planned  as  to  present  the  industrial  arts  in  their  historical, 
pedagogical,  vocational,  and  technical  aspects. 

70A.  Elementary  Constructive  Work. — This  course  is  planned  to  present 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  handwork  for  grades  III  to  VI  inclusive.  It  will 
afford  practice  in  cardboard  work  and  in  the  elementary  processes  of  weaving, 
bookbinding,  and  woodworking.  The  simple  frames  for  weaving  and  bookbind- 
ing are  made  by  the  students.  Special  problems  presented  by  members  of  the 
class  will  be  considered,  and  plans  for  meeting  them  will  be  developed  and  dis- 
cussed. Taken  in  conjunction  with  70B,  this  course  will  be  suitable  for  those 
preparing  to  supervise  the  manual  arts  in  elementary  schools.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.  Given  under  the  direction  of,  and  with  lectures  by,  Associate  Professor 
Leavitt.    Mj.    Summer,  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30-3:30;  Mj.    Spring,  Miss 

L ANGLE Y. 

76.  Woodworking. — This  is  a  course  planned  for  teachers  of  woodworking 
in  high  schools  or  upper  elementary  grades.  It  will  give  a  thorough  drill  in  hand 
and  machine  tool  technique,  and  in  the  elements  of  cabinet  construction.  This 
work  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  discussions  of  courses  of  study,  method,  materials, 
wood  finishing,  and  allied  drawing  and  design.  Given  under  the  direction  of,  and 
with  lectures  by,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited 
to  24.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30-12:30;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Hours  to 
be  arranged,  Mr.  Filbey. 

77A.  Wood  Turning. — This  course  covers  the  principles  of  wood  turning. 
It  also  includes  the  discussion  and  formulation  of  courses  of  study.  Limited  to 
24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Given  under  the  direction  of,  and  with  lectures  by, 
Associate  Professor  Leavitt.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30-5:30;  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring.    Hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Filbey. 

77B.  Pattern  Making. — This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  pattern 
making.  It  also  includes  sufficient  molding  for  purposes  of  demonstration. 
Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  complete  sets  of  patterns  for 
machines.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Given  under  the  direction  of, 
and  with  lectures  by,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30- 
5:30;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.    Hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Filbey. 

78.  Forge  Work. — A  course  in  forge  shop  practice  covering  the  principles 
of  hand  forging.  It  includes  instruction  in  brazing,  case  hardening,  tempering, 
and  annealing.  Short  talks  will  be  given  on  the  fire,  tools,  shop  practice,  and 
materials.  Shop  excursions  will  be  definite  part  of  the  course.  Limited  to  24. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30-12:30,  Mr.  Marshall.  Given 
under  the  direction  of,  and  with  lectures  by,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 
M.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

81.  Machine  Shop  Practice. — A  course  covering  the  principles  of  machine 
shop  work,  especially  arranged  for  teachers  in  high  schools.  Each  student  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  use  the  common  bench  and  machine  tools.  As 
many  processes  will  be  covered  as  time  will  permit.  The  work  will  be  thoroughly 
practical.  Short  talks  will  be  given  throughout  the  term  on  shop  practice  and 
tools  and  materials.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Given  under  the 
direction  of,  and  with  lectures  by,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Summer,  1:30-5:30;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mb. 
Marshall. 
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STUDY  REQUIREMENTS  CAREFULLY 

Students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  University  require- 
ments, including  those  for  graduation,  and  are  responsible  for  arranging  their 
elections  of  courses  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  order  to  do  this  in- 
telligently it  is  necessary  to  study  this  announcement  carefully. 

If  any  requirements  are  not  understood,  however,  the  student  should  inquire 
in  the  Dean's  office  or  of  his  departmental  adviser.  He  should  do  this  when 
puzzled  about  any  aspect  of  the  course.  While  the  student  is  responsible,  yet 
the  University  authorities  are  anxious  to  assist  him  in  every  possible  way  to 
understand  his  requirements  and  to  plan  his  work. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1914-15 
1914 


Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 


June    7  Sunday 

June    8  Monday 

June    9  Tuesday 

June  10  Wednesday  ) 

June  11  Thursday    [  Quarterly  Examinations 


June  12  Friday  ~  ) 

June  12  Friday 

June  15  Monday 
June  15-20 

July  4  Saturday 

July  11  Saturday 

July  22  Wednesdayj 

July  23  Thursday 

July  25  Saturday 

Aug.  23  Sunday 

Aug.  28  Friday  j 

Sept.  8-11 

Sept.  29  Tuesday 


Oct.  1 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  23 


Jan.  4 
Jan.  30 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  22 
Feb.  27 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  19 


Thursday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 


Monday 

Saturday 

Friday 

Monday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Mar.  20-28 
Mar.  29  Monday 
April  16-17 
April  24  Saturday 


May  29 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  17 
June  18 
June  18 


Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 

incurred  during  Spring  Quarter 
Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Languages 
Convocation  Sunday 

Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
Autumn  Convocation 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Entrance  Examinations 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 

for  all  students  returning  for  Autumn  Quarter 
Autumn  Quarter  begins 
Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 
Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Languages 
Convocation  Sunday 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Convocation  Day 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1915 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Languages 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Quarterly  Recess 
Spring  Quarter  begins 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 
Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 

incurred  during  Winter  Quarter 
Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Languages 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

GENERAL 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  5A. 

Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  University  Chaplain,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  M16. 

J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Wallace  Heckman,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager. 
Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor. 
John  Fryer  Moulds,  Cashier. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  16A. 
Hervey  Foster  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Correspondence-Study  Department. 
James  Christian  Meinich  Hanson,  Associate  Director  of  the  University 

Libraries. 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlain,  Director  of  the  University  Museums. 
Edwin  Brant  Frost,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
Julius  Stieglitz,  Director  of  Laboratories. 


COLLEGES  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6 A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  14A. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  10A. 

Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  of  Science  in  the  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  8A. 

Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  9A. 

Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  Hall;   Frank  Justus 
Miller,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:  Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 
Otis  William  Caldwell,  Dean  of  University  College. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  199. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  100. 

Elliot  Rowland  Downing,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education, 

Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  100. 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry 

Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  Room  164. 
Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School,  Emmons 

Blaine  Hall,  Third  Floor,  Room  301A. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Education. 
Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Education. 
Elliot  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Natural  Science. 

Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Lecturer  in 
Secondary  Education.   

Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Education  in  Relation  to  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 
James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy.   

Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology. 

Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany, 
and  Supervisor  of  Nature-Study  in  the  School  of  Education. 

JMartha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 
and  Dramatic  Art. 

Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education. 
J  Retired. 
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Rollo  La  Verne  Lyman,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
JEmily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Katharine  Blunt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Willard  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Art. 
Josephine  Young,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology;  School  Physician. 

Bernice  Allen,  Ed.B.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Cora  C.  Colburn,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Clara  M.  Feeney,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Agnes  K.  Hanna,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Katharine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

Ethelwyn  Miller,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Margaret  Kathleen  Taylor,  S.B.,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Rollo  Milton  Tryon,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  Methods  of  Teaching  History. 

Irene  Warren,  Ph.B.,  Librarian  and  Instructor  in  School  Library  Economics. 

Ethel  Webb,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

William  Garrison  Whitford,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Aesthetic  and  Industrial 
Education. 

James  Reed  Young,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Education. 


Ruth  Abbott,  B.L.S.,  Associate  in  Library. 

Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 


Marion  Giffin  Dana,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 
William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Education. 
Earl  D.  Huntington,  Assistant  in  the  Museum. 
Howard  Mumford  Jones,  Assistant  in  English. 
Ella  Clark  McKenney,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 
Alice  S.  Parr,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 
Homer  C.  Sampson,  Assistant  in  Natural  Science. 

William  Francis  Barr,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Director,  School  of  Education,  Drake 

University  (Summer,  1914). 
Frances  M.  Berry,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

(Summer,  1914). 

Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  Ph.D.,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Physics 
(Summer,  1914). 
J  Retired. 
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Irma  Willard  Boston,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  and  Household 
Art,  Frances  Shimer  Academy;  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer, 
1914). 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Latin 
(Summer,  1914). 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  English 
(Summer,  1914). 

Cora  Irene  Davis,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1914). 
Emery  Filbey,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Sum- 
mer, 1914). 

Margaret  Gordon,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten  (Summer,  1914). 

Paul  Henry  Hanus,  S.B.,  LL.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Har- 
vard University  (Summer,  1914). 

Mattie  Louise  Hatcher,  Ed.B.,  Ph.B.,  Supervisor,  State  Normal  School, 
Cedar  Falls,  la.;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer, 
1914). 

Bertha  Henderson,  S.B.,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Geography 
(Summer,  1914). 

Alfred  Edward  Hennings,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (Summer,  1914). 
Grace  Gordon  Hood,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1914). 
Portia  Howe,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (Summer,  1914). 
F.  Beatrice  Hunter,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art 
(Summer,  1914). 

Walter  Albert  Jessup,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  State  University 

of  Iowa  (Summer,  1914). 
Mary  M.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1914). 
Eleanor  Lally,  A.B.,  University  Elementary  School,  Instructor  in  English 

(Summer,  1914). 

Nama  Aurelia  Lathe,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer, 
1914). 

Ralph  D,  McLennan,  Instructor  in  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Instructor 

in  Art  (Summer,  1914). 
William  Marshall,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Manual  Training 

(Summer,  1914). 

Emma  B.  Matteson,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Simmons  College;  In- 
structor in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1914). 

Charles  S.  Meek,  A.B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boise,  Idaho  (Summer, 
1914). 

Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer, 
1914). 

Margaret  June  Mitchell,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor,  State  Normal  School, 

Edmond,  Oklahoma;  Instructor  in  History  (Summer,  1914). 
Charles  Edgar  Montgomery,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Botany,  School  of  Education, 

Indiana  University;  Assistant  in  Natural  Science  (Summer,  1914). 
Florence  Newcomb,  A.B.,  Teacher  of  Costume  Design,  Washington  Irving 

High  School,  New  York  City;  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1914). 
Arestes  W.  Nolan,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

University  of  Illinois  (Summer,  1914). 
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L.  Day  Perry,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Joliet,  Illinois;  Instructor  in 
Art  (Summer,  1914). 

Katherine  Lorenz  Powel,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art,  University  of 
Wyoming;  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1914). 

Mary  Quinn,  Instructor  in  Household  Art,  Pratt  Institute;  Instructor  in  House- 
hold Art  (Summer,  1914). 

Lucie  S.  Schmit,  Instructor  in  Household  Art,  Portland,  Ore.,  Trade  School; 
Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1914). 

Mabel  B.  Soper,  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1914). 

Dorothy  Stiles,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (Summer,  1914). 

Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1914). 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  S.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1914). 

Clarence  Albers  Zuppann,  Instructor  in  Wood  Working,  Union  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Summer,  1914). 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek;  Assistant  to  the 
Principal. 

Lucia  W.  Parker,  Instructor  in  French;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 

Frances  Ramsay  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Ernst  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Charles  Cone,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Emma  Grace  Dickerson,  Assistant  in  Design. 

William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Emery  Filbey,  Instructor  in  Woodshop. 

Harry  Fultz,  Assistant  in  Wood  Shop. 

Else  Glokke,  Ph.M.,  Associate  in  German. 

Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

William  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry,  and  Machine  Shop. 

Van  Lieu  Minor,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Sarah  Louise  Mitchell,  Ph.B.,  Librarian. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
Marie  Louise  Oury,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  History  and  Latin. 
Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
William  David  Reeve,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Raleigh  Schorling,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Katharine  May  Slaught,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  French. 
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H.  N.  Sollenberger,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  French. 
Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Principal. 

Annette  Butler,  Wood wor king. 

Helen  Marr  Collins,  Ed.B.,  S.M.,  Seventh  Grade. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

Clara  Feeney,  B.A.,  S.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Margaret  Gordon,  Kindergarten. 

Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 

Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Modeling. 

Earl  D.  Huntington,  Natural  History. 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Cordelia  Kingman,  First  Grade. 

Eleanor  Lally,  A.B.,  Seventh  Grade. 

Melva  Latham,  Ph.B.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Katherine  McLaughlin,  S.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

E.  Jeannette  Marks,  Physical  Education. 

Katharine  Martin,  Kindergarten. 

Elizabeth  Meguiar,  Sewing. 

Elizabeth  Miller,  Drawing. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.  D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

Clare  J.  Moore,  Mathematics. 

Tirzah  S.  Morse,  Third  Grade. 

Edith  P.  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

Charles  Frank  Phipps,  S.B.,  Natural  History. 

Homer  Sampson,  Natural  History. 

Adaline  Sherman,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

H.  N.  Sollenberger,  Physical  Education. 

Elizabeth  Spence,  S.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 

Grace  E.  Storm,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Alice  Temple,  Kindergarten  Director. 

Eleanor  Troxell,  Second  Grade. 

Elsie  Wygant,  S.B.,  First  Grade. 

Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes  the  Colleges  (Senior  and  Junior) 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature;  the 
Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School; 
Courses  in  Medicine;  the  School  of  Education;  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration. 
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Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  the  libraries  contain  402,503  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-five  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations. 

Incoming  students  are  urged  not  to  leave  orders  for  the  transfer  of  their 
baggage  at  the  depots,  unless  they  have  secured  rooms.  To  avoid  delay  and 
storage  charges,  baggage  checks  and  orders  for  transfer  of  freight  may  be  left  at 
the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  where  provision  is  made  for  caring 
for  baggage  until  lodging  is  secured.  Inquiry  for  mail  should  also  be  made  on 
the  first  call  at  the  Information  Office.  Many  important  letters  and  telegrams 
for  new  students  and  visitors  come  to  that  office  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  which  must  later  be  returned  to  the  sender  or  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office 
because  of  the  general  neglect  to  leave  instructions  for  University  mail. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  through 
December);  the  Winter  (January  through  March);  the  Spring  (April  to  the 
middle  of  June) ;  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June  through  August).  For  the 
year  1914-15  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer 
Quarter,  June  15,  1914;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1914;  Winter  Quarter, 
January  4,  1915;  Spring  Quarter,  March  29,  1915.  Students  are  admitted  at 
the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

The  Board  of  Recommendations. — The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  positions.  During  last  season 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  received  appointments  through  the  services 
of  this  bureau.  This  service  is  rendered  by  the  University  without  charge  and  is 
extended  both  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located  who 
are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  student  must  be  in  residence  in 
the  University  for  at  least  two  quarters  before  he  is  eligible  to  register  with  the 
Board  of  Recommendations. 
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The  Summer  Quarter. — Instruction  in  the  School  of  Education  is  offered 
during  the  whole  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
recognize  not  only  the  needs  of  regular  students,  but  also  the  needs  of  students 
not  in  attendance  during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  also  the  general  principles 
upon  which  all  school  organization  and  methods  depend.  A  special  announce- 
ment of  courses  for  the  Summer  Quarter  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901. 
The  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  whose  head  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  to 
form  the  University  High  School  in  1903.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School 
of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organization, 
and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educa- 
tional institutions  so  that  they  shall  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work 
in  an  independent  and  scientific  manner.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so 
as  to  furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Kenwood  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine 
Hall)  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  woodshops,  a  forge  shop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine  shop,  and  drawing  rooms.  These  are  all  supplied  with  the  complete 
equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruction. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.    It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
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the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Household  Art  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
High  School.  Several  rooms  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  private 
studies  and  restrooms  for  teachers. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Kenwood  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  museum  which  serves  as  a  store-room  for 
natural-history  and  anthropological  collections  that  are  used  for  illustration  in 
the  classrooms  and  grade-rooms.  There  are  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics, 
zoology,  and  botany.  The  departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household 
Art,  of  Fine  Arts,  and  especially  that  of  Manual  Training  are  fully  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  instruction.  A  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Education  is  equipped 
for  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE   PSYCHOPATHIC  LABORATORY 

The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  is  housed  in  a  small,  two-story,  brick  flat  at 
5816  Ingleside  Avenue.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  rooms,  the  larger  of  which 
is  used  as  a  classroom  for  the  special  training  of  sub-normal  children.  This  room 
is  equipped  with  the  ordinary  kindergarten  materials,  piano,  simple  manual- 
training  implements,  toys,  and  cots  for  the  rest  period.  Outside  in  the  ample 
yard  are  playground  apparatus  and  some  opportunity  for  gardening.  The 
smaller  room  downstairs  is  used  as  an  office  for  examination  records  and  corre- 
spondence. On  the  second  floor  are  four  rooms  for  special  tests  and  examina- 
tions. In  one  of  these  are  made  physical  measurements  of  the  body,  such  as 
weight,  height  sitting  and  standing,  vital  capacity,  strength  of  grip,  and  cephalic 
index.  A  dark  room  permits  of  careful  examination  of  the  eyes.  In  the  other 
rooms  are  made  the  standard  mental  tests,  the  chief  of  which  used  at  present  are 
the  Kent-Rosanoff  Association  Test,  the  Stern  Aussage  Test,  and  the  Binet- 
Simon  Test.  The  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  making  medical  examinations. 
The  chief  materials  and  apparatus  which  are  used  in  this  division  of  the  work  are 
a  Leitz  microscope,  a  sliding  microtome,  staining  materials,  Faught  blood-pressure 
apparatus,  Thoma-Zeiss  hemocytometer,  examining-table,  set  of  test  lenses, 
tuning  forks,  autoclave,  dry-heat  sterilizer,  incubator,  and  materials  for  perform- 
ing the  Wassermann  reaction.  In  order  to  provide  clinical  material  for  study 
and  investigation,  a  public  dispensary  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
from  9  to  12,  for  all  cases  of  mental  deficiency  in  children  from  six  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  A  special,  selected  group  of  children  is  kept  under  observation  in 
the  classroom  mentioned  above.  By  this  arrangement  of  dispensary  and  class- 
room the  opportunity  is  given  to  advanced  students  of  making  examinations  of 
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a  large  number  of  mentally  defective  children  and  also  of  studying  in  a  small 
group  special  methods  of  training. 

THE  GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  desired,  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every  week  day 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

THE   SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION  LIBRARY 

The  School  of  Education  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes. 
It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dic- 
tionary card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given. 
The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  school,  and  to  present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading-lists 
and  the  best  devices  for,  and  methods  of,  collecting,  preserving,  and  making 
useful  books,  pamphlets,  charts,  and  clippings.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to  the 
use  of  graduate  students  and  a  special  room  for  the  high-school  readers. 

The  collection  of  old  textbooks  and  of  school  reports,  that  are  of  interest 
only  in  connection  with  researches  conducted  by  graduate  students,  is  shelved 
in  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Graduate  students  are  given 
access  to  these  collections  by  special  permission,  and  special  arrangements  are 
made  to  provide  facilities  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  College,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  twenty  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be 
increasingly  useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  deals  with  the  problems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  published  in  this  journal  is  drawn  from  the  School 
of  Education  itself,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  practical  work  which  is  being 
organized  in  this  school,  and  of  the  scientific  investigations  which  are  being 
carried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  by  members  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  School.  Contributions  to  the  journal  are,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Other  educators 
who  are  carrying  on  scientific  work  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems 
report  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  experiences  together  with  the  papers 
which  are  issued  from  the  School  of  Education. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions,  namely, 
I,  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education;  II,  the  College  of  Education  (see 
p.  17);  III,  the  University  High  School  (see  p.  31);  and  IV,  the  University 
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Elementary  School  (see  p.  32).  For  purposes  of  the  training  of  teachers  these 
are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated  whole.  These  divisions  may  be 
described  as  follows: 

I.  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
The  Department  of  Education  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  as  such  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  advanced  courses  in  Educa- 
tion aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  first,  those  who  are 
preparing  to  give  courses  in  departments  of  Education  in  colleges  and  normal 
schools;  second,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in  various  grades 
of  schools;  third,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University  who,  in 
addition  to  the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  intend  to  teach,  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational  organization 
and  method.  The  last-mentioned  class  of  students  may  take  Education  as  a 
secondary  subject. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  to  candidacy  for  degrees. — Applicants 
are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  on  presentation  to  the  University  Exam- 
iner of  evidences  of  graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  If,  however,  the  appli- 
cant desires  to  come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bachelor's  degree 
received  from  another  institution,  and  represented  by  the  credential  presented, 
is  the  equal  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  ascer- 
tained by  submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the  under- 
graduate work  done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he  has 
already  received.  If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Chicago  degree. 

This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree 
includes,  except  in  the  cases  of  graduates  of  an  approved  list  of  colleges,  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college-entrance  requirements  have 
also  been  satisfied. 

Prerequisites  for  graduate  work  in  education. — Candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  Education  must  present  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  work  at  least 
two  courses  in  Education,  and  in  addition  a  third  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take  Education  as  a  secondary  subject 
must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  should  consult  frequently  the  authorities  in 
the  office  of  the  Graduate  School,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  arranging 
to  meet  all  the  requirements. 

THE    MASTER'S  DEGREES 

Two  Master's  degrees  are  conferred  in  the  Graduate  Schools,  viz.:  Master 
of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  Students  specializing  in  Education  are  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
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to  that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  may,  on 
recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  working,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a 
Master's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  resident  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors 
need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational 
plan,  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  department  or 
departments  concerned  at  least  six  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The 
individual  courses  must  receive  the  previous  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive departments. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  final  examination. 

d)  Five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  (including  one  bound  copy)  must  be 
deposited  in  the  General  Library,  and  receipt  from  the  Library  for  these  copies 
must  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Records  not  less  than  seven  days  before 
graduation. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

3.  The  Master's  dissertation  in  the  Department  of  Education. — Mimeographed 
directions  concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  dissertations  may  be  obtained 
in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education.  In  this  department  the  disserta- 
tion must  be  based  on  an  investigation  which  has  involved  the  use  of  an  objective 
method — historical,  experimental,  or  statistical. 

THE    DEGREE   OP   DOCTOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge, 
and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
and  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects.  This 
degree  is  granted  under  conditions  that  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Circular 
of  Information  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  which 
will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Education 
should  secure  also  the  circular  of  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Education. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  The  University  Fellowships. — The  University  appropriates  annually  the 
amount  of  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($21,500)  for  Fellowships 
in  the  Graduate  Schools.    These  Fellowships  are  awarded  by  the  Trustees, 
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upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  the  nomination  of  particular 
departments,  to  graduate  students  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  some 
special  line.  About  one  hundred  Fellowships,  ranging  in  individual  value  from 
$120,  or  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  to  $520  are  assigned  each  year. 

2.  Applications  for  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University,  and  should  be 
in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1 .  Blanks  for  making  application  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 

3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  early  in  April.  A 
Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the 
Summer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

6)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment,  special 
weight  is  given  to  theses  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  original 
investigation. 

4.  Duties  of  Fellows. — Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching 
in  the  University,  or  for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or 
permitted  to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service.  Fellows 
will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation,  unless  by  permission  of  the 
President. 

H.    THE  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION 

The  second  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  is  a  professional  college  which  prepares  teachers  for  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  also  provides  advanced  courses  for  teachers  of  experience  who  are 
preparing  to  become  supervisors.    The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered: 

1.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  (see 
p.  20). 

2.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  (see 
pp.  23  and  56). 

3.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  a  certificate  to  teach  Manual  Training 
(see  pp.  24  and  61). 

4.  A  two-year  course  for  experienced  teachers  leading  to  a  certificate  to 
teach  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  or  Graphic  and  Plastic  Art  (see  pp. 
25  and  43). 

5.  A  one-year  course  for  experienced  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  kinder- 
garten training  schools  leading  to  Supervisors'  Certificates  for  Kindergarten  and 
Elementary  Schools  (see  pp.  26  and  56). 

The  requirements  for  these  credentials  are  set  forth  in  the  above  order  in  the 
following  pages  (20-27).  The  requirements  for  admission  are  given  on  p.  18; 
rules  governing  college  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  on  pp.  18-20,  and  the 
specific  requirements  for  the  degrees  and  certificates  on  pp.  20-27. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  Colleges  of  the  University.    Applicants  for  admission  must  present  to 
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the  University  Examiner  credentials  showing  compliance  with  the  following 
requirements: 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  certificate  from  an 
approved  school  or  by  examination.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  of  English, 
(b)  a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more. 
Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups  desig- 
nated below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Astronomy.  To  form  a 
language  group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any 
combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit 
each  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin  2  units  must 
be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  £  unit  in  any 
subject  is  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  admission  requirements 
3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  fewer)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted.  Excess  admission  credit  does 
not  establish  any  presumptive  claim  for  advanced  standing,  unless  the  student 
has  taken  a  postgraduate  high-school  course  of  at  least  one  semester. 

The  attention  of  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  College  of  Education 
for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  is  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  taking  in 
the  high  school  at  least  two  units  of  a  modern  language,  two  units  of  history,  two 
of  mathematics,  and  two  of  science,  since  failure  to  complete  these  courses  in 
high  school  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  student  to  complete  during  his  Junior 
College  course  certain  majors  not  required  in  his  professional  course. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  work  in  residence  at  the  University  including  the 
satisfactorj'-  completion  of  nine  majors  is  required  for  all  degrees  and  certificates. 
Advanced  standing  from  other  institutions  and  correspondence  courses  may  be 
counted  under  certain  limitations. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Education  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  proviso:  In  case  the 
character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  revoke 
at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate,  and  to  exact  examination  in  the  same. 
College  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  is  known  as  "advanced  standing." 
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COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Claims  for  advanced  standing  based  on  an  excess  of  preparatory  work  from 
a  co-operating  school  are  first  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  and  may  be 
allowed  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  been  at  least  two  quarters  in  the  University  and 
maintained  a  good  standing. 

2.  College  credit  for  preparatory  work  is  allowed  for  the  following  subjects 
only:  (1)  language,  history,  science,  and  mathematics  taught  in  the  Junior  Col- 
leges, credit  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  one  major  for  each  half -unit  of  excess, 
after  suitable  test;  (2)  drawing  and  shop  work,  credit  given  by  examination  only. 

3.  A  student  whose  preparatory  course  has  extended  over  four  years  only, 
without  extra  work  in  his  school,  should  not  expect  to  gain  college  credit  from  it, 
but  in  exceptional  cases  a  claim  based  on  extra  work  may  be  considered  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  claim  to  be  tested  by  succeed- 
ing work  in  the  same  department  with  the  average  grade  required  for  graduation. 

4.  Provisional  credit  may  be  given  for  fifth-  or  sixth-year  work  in  a  co- 
operating school  whose  work  of  those  years  is  approved  by  the  University,  on  certifi- 
cate of  the  principal,  the  claim  to  be  tested  by  succeeding  work  in  the  same 
department  or  by  other  means  satisfactory  to  the  University  Examiner. 

5.  A  student  admitted  by  certificate  with  15  units  is  not  allowed  later  to 
substitute  other  subjects  by  examination  with  a  view  to  gaining  college  credit, 
except  by  presenting  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  instruction  in  such  subjects. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  University  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  infor- 
mation, the  Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own 
statement,  when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University  Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot"  be  furnished  unless  this 
statement  is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (1)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (2)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions); (3)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (a)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(6)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (c)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (4)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  course  book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  proposed  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit  so 
listed  is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only 
in  case  the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University 
completes  six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credits. — Credit  is  allowed  only  for  work  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  courses  in  the  University.    Equal  credit  is  granted  only  if  the  admission 
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requirements  of  the  University  are  fully  met;  otherwise  advanced  work  will  be 
carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies,  at  the  rate  of  one  major  (five 
term-hours,  three  semester-hours)  for  each  half-unit.  The  maximum  credit 
allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit  obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity, i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the 
total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors,  three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the 
minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit,  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  and  correspondence  work  while  in  residence. — Students  are  not  per- 
mitted to  gain  credit  by  examination  for  work  done  privately  or  by  correspond- 
ence while  in  residence  at  the  University,  unless  written  consent  to  the  arrange- 
ment is  obtained  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

6.  Examinations. — Any  claim  considered  by  the  Examiner  as  insufficiently 
certified  is  referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner.  An 
official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.    No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  credential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination  and 
such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor  on  the 
official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of  credit 
gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  non-residence  work  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  work. — Credit  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  may  be 
allowed  for  professional  courses  pursued  in  other  institutions  in  Law,  Medicine, 
or  Theology.  It  is  limited  in  amount  to  9  majors,  and  must  be  certified  in  all 
cases  by  the  Dean  of  the  corresponding  professional  school  in  the  University, 
who  for  this  purpose  acts  as  a  Departmental  Examiner,  or  delegates  the  work  to 
special  examiners  (see  preceding  paragraph).  The  foregoing  refers  to  formal 
courses  of  instruction.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for  experience  in  the 
practice  of  any  profession. 

1.     COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors1  including  all  specific  requirements  and  has  obtained  72  grade  points,2 
and  has  met  the  requirement  in  physical  education. 

1  For  the  definition  of  a  major  see  p.  11. 

8  The  number  of  grade  points  granted  for  each  major  completed  with  a  given  grade 
is  indicated  by  the  following  table:  A  equals  6  grade  points;  A—  equals  5;  B  equals  4; 
B—  equals  3;  C  equals  2;  O—  equals  1;  D  equals  0;  E  equals  —1;  F  equals  —2.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  of  C  or  2  grade  points  per  major  taken. 
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The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  This  includes  2  majors  in  English,  3  majors  in  a  "contin- 
uation group,"  6  majors  in  a  "short  sequence,"  and  9  majors  in  a  "long  sequence." 
These  terms  are  explained  below.  (6)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not 
presented  on  admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B. 
(Lit.),  and  S.B.  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  if  the  entrance  units 
fail  to  include  the  contingent  requirements  and  if  prerequisite  courses  for  the 
completion  of  the  sequence  are  prescribed  as  in  the  case  of  students  in  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art. 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  English. — Two  majors  of  English  composition  (courses  1  and  3).  English 
1  must  be  taken  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  Continuation  group. — A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors 
taken  in  the  first  year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean, 
continues  the  work  of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a 
subject  in  which  he  took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Contingent  distributive  requirement. — Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing "distribution  groups"  to  make  his  total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each 
group  four  majors  (  =  2  units). 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  I- VI. 

II.  Modern  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language), 
Departments  XIII,  XIV. 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  XVII. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  XVIII-XXVIIIA. 

Reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  language. — The  aim  of  the  requirement  in 
Group  II  is  to  secure  for  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern 
language  other  than  English.  If  two  units  of  a  language  are  offered  as  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  this  group,  the  student  must  prove  his  ability  to  read  it  with 
ease  and  intelligence  by  passing  a  test  examination  during  his  first  two  quarters 
of  residence,  or  must  pass  an  additional  major  of  the  same  language  in  college 
with  a  grade  not  lower  than  C.  If  the  student  passes  the  first  three  majors  of 
a  language  in  college  with  an  average  grade  of  B  or  better,  he  may  be  excused 
from  the  fourth  major.  No  credit  in  majors  is  given  in  any  case  for  the  passing 
of  this  examination;  it  merely  relieves  the  student  of  the  obligation  to  take 
further  work  in  modern  language. 

THE  SEQUENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  36  majors  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  include  one  principal 
sequence  of  at  least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in  one  department 
or  in  a  group  of  departments,  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors 
selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  departments.  These  sequences 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  One  of  the  sequences  must  be  in  Edu- 
cation and  must  include  course  1,  Introduction  to  Education,  and  either  85,  86, 
or  87,  Principles  of  Method.  The  other  must  include  one  or  more  courses  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Sequences  of  the  type  here  referred  to  are 
defined  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  departmental  announcements  (see  below, 
pp.  33-62). 
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Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  practice  teaching  must  be  included 
in  the  Senior  College  programs  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education  (see 
below,  p.  27).    Two  courses  in  practice  teaching  are  included  in  the  Education 

sequence. 

Certain  general  sequences  which  include  courses  in  methods  of  instruction 
selected  from  two  or  more  departments  may  be  taken  by  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  become  supervisors.  Such  sequences  must  be  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Faculty. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates  who  specialize  in 
the  classical  languages;  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  special- 
ize in  natural  science  or  mathematics;  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  to  candi- 
dates who  specialize  in  other  departments. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  English 
and  contingent  distributive  requirements  described  above  may  count  in  making 
up  the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  but  the  continuation  group  may  so 
count. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  may  be  taken  in  college  in  one  department. 

Physical  culture  and  hygiene. — Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical 
Culture  is  required  of  men  for  graduation.  Three  quarters  of  four  periods  a 
week,  and  three  quarters  of  two  periods  a  week  are  required  of  women. 

Non-credit  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  are  required  of  all  students  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Freshman  year.  Non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  are 
required  of  women  near  the  time  of  graduation. 

A  tabulation  of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education 
reads  as  follows: 


1.  Admission    requirements    (see  above, 
P.  17) 

2.  English  1  and  3  (2  majors) 

3.  Continuation  group  (3  majors) 

4.  Contingent  distributive  groups 

I.  Social  sciences  4±majors\ 
II.  Modern  Language  4=±     I  with 
(efficiency  examination)  )  high- 
Ill.  Mathematics  4±  \  ^Jg1 
IV.  Natural  sciences  4=±=        '  WG1 

5.  Education  sequence  (6  or  9  majors) 
Including: 

1,  Introduction  to  Education 

85,  or  86,  or  87,  Principles  of  Method 

Practice  teaching  (2  majors) 


6.  Departmental  sequence  (9  or  6  majors) 
Including  a  major  in  the  theory  of 
teaching  the  subject 

7.  Physical  Culture 

for  women,  6  quarters 
for  men,  10  quarters 

8.  Hygiene  lectures 

for  women,  personal  and  school  hygiene 
for  men,  personal  hygiene 

9.  Electives  (18  majors  or  fewer) 
Total  number  of  majors  required,  36 
Number  of  grade  points,  at  least  72 


STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  conform  to  the  following  regulations: 

a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  College  requirements  set  forth  under  "College 
Requirements"  (p.  20),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the  high- 
school  courses.  Furthermore,  at  least  half  of  the  majors  required  in  each  of  the 
Senior  College  sequences  shall  be  taken  in  residence. 

b)  Students  with  more  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements  by  action  of  the  Faculty 
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Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  but  in  no  case  will  such  students  be  granted 
the  degree  in  Education  unless  they  fulfil  the  two  Senior  College  sequences. 
Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence  must  be  taken  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  if  the  student  is  absolved  from  Junior  College  requirements  he  must 
maintain  an  average  grade  of  at  least  three  grade-points  for  each  major  taken. 
One  quarter  of  physical  education  is  required  of  women  entering  with  18  or  more 
majors  of  advanced  standing,  unless  they  receive  27  majors  and  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree. 

GENERAL  ELECTIVES  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OP  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND 

SCIENCE 

After  candidates  for  degrees  have  planned  their  work  so  as  to  complete  the 
specific  Junior  College  requirements  and  the  sequence  requirements,  with  certain 
additional  courses  directly  related  to  their  specialized  interests,  there  often 
remain  a  number  of  majors  to  be  elected  freely.  These  should  be  selected  with 
care  in  order  to  broaden  the  student's  interests  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
registering  for  courses  for  which  he  is  not  adequately  prepared.  To  aid  in  this 
selection  there  is  printed  the  following  list  of  courses  which  do  not  presuppose  any 
or  much  previous  college  work  in  the  departments  concerned. 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year — 

Political  Science  1               Civil  Government  In  the  United  States 

History  1.  2,  3  European  History  (Should  be  taken  in  this  order) 

English  40  Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

English  41  Shakespere- (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Mathematics  1, 2,  3             Trigonometry;  College  Algebra;  Analytic  Geometry 

Astronomy  1  Descriptive  Astronomy 

Geology  1  Physiography 

Geography  1  Elements  of  Geography 

Geography  3  Commercial  Geography 

Zoology  1  Elementary  Zoology 

Zoology  4  Animal  Activities  and  Eelationships 

Botany  1  Elementary  Botany 

Public  Speaking  1               Public  Speaking  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year — 

♦Philosophy  2  Elementary  Ethics  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Psychology  1  Elementary  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Political  Economy  1,  2  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Prerequisite:  6Mjs.  Both 
majors  should  bo  taken) 

History  21,  22,  23  History  of  the  United  States 

History  of  Art  25  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art 

♦Sociology  51  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States  (Prereq. :  9Mjs.) 

♦Sociology  71  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek  6  Life  of  Jesus 

Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek 

81A,  B,  C  The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

♦General  Literature  2  Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible 

Zoology  5  Evolution 

Zoology  9  Studies  of  Birds 

Courses  marked  *  could  be  taken  to  better  advantage  in  the  third  year. 
2.     THE  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CERTIFICATE 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  either  in 
kindergartens  or  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  and  desirable  unification  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  pri- 
mary grades  that  is  taking  place  in  progressive  school  systems,  it  is  desirable  that 
kindergarten  teachers  should  receive  some  training  in  primary  methods,  and  that 
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primary  teachers  should  receive  some  training  in  kindergarten  methods.  The 
requirements  for  the  certificates,  however,  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of 
preparation  for  either  kindergarten  or  primary  teaching. 

The  requirements  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  17. 

2.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  modern 
language,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.    See  p.  21. 

3.  A  satisfactory  command  of  English  to  be  determined  by  the  written  and 
oral  work  in  the  classes  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  first  year.  If  neces- 
sary, a  major  of  English  composition  (English  1)  will  be  required. 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture  of  4  periods  a  week  and  one  quarter  of 
2  periods  a  week. 

5.  Non-credit  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
first  year,  and  non-credit  lectures  on  school-hygiene  near  the  time  of  graduation. 

6.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  18  majors  with  36  grade  points.  The 
majors  must  be  distributed  as  follows,  all  electives  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
departmental  adviser: 


For  students   specializing   in  kindergarten 
teaching — 

Majors 

o)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Education;  69,  Child  Study,  or  66, 
Educational  Psychology) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   3 

(namely,  two  in  the  Kindergarten; 
one  in  the  primary  grades) 

c)  Kindergarten- Primary  Education. .  5 
(including  course  3,  Primary  Meth- 
ods) 

d)  Subjects  related  to  the  kindergarten 

and  primary  curriculum   4 

(to  be  chosen  from  at  least  3  of  the 
following  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education:  History,  Nat- 
ural Science,  English,  Art,  and 
Music) 

e)  Electives   4 

(two  may  be  used  for  the  contingent 
distributive  requirements  and  one 
for  English  if  necessary  or  they  may 
be  elected  from  any  of  the  subjects 
included  in  this  curriculum) 


For  students  specializing  in  primary  teach- 
ing— 

Majors 

o)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Education ;    85,  Methods) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   2 

(namely,  two  in  the  primary  grades) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. . .  3 
(including  course  3,  Primary  Meth- 
ods, and  an  elective  in  Practice 
Teaching  if  so  advised) 

d)  Subjects  related  to  the  kindergarten 

and  primary  curriculum   7 

(namely,  one  in  each  of  the  following 
departments  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation: History,  English,  Geog- 
raphy, Natural  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, Art,  and  Music) 

e)  Electives   4 

(two  of  these  must  be  elected  from 
Group  d;  two  may  be  used  for  con- 
tingent distributive  requirements; 
or  one  for  English  if  necessary;  or 
two  may  be  elected  from  any  of  the 
subjects  included  in  this  curriculum) 


Total  18  Total  18 

with  36  grade  points  with  36  grade  points 

If  a  student  needs  to  take  more  than  two  majors  to  complete  the  distributive 
requirements  it  must  be  done  in  addition  to  the  18  majors  specified  above. 

3.     THE  CERTIFICATE  IN  MANUAL  ARTS 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  manual 
training.    The  supply  of  professionally  trained  teachers  who  are  prepared  to 
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teach  this  subject  is  very  inadequate  at  the  present  time.  Many  positions  are 
being  filled  by  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  training,  and  those 
who  are  trained  easily  secure  superior  positions. 

The  requirements  for  the  Manual  Arts  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements  described  above  on  p.  17. 

2.  Two  majors  in  composition,  namely,  English  1  and  3. 

3.  Three  consecutive  majors  which  continue  the  work  of  the  student's 
principal  or  secondary  admission  group  in  the  social  sciences,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  or  natural  sciences. 

4.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  science  (but  not  in  modern  language)  described  above  on 
p.  21,  paragraph  3. 

5.  Two  majors  in  Education,  namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to  Education 
and  either  85,  86,  or  87,  Principles  of  Method. 

6.  Two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching  in  Manual  Training  or  Drawing. 

7.  Sufficient  additional  majors  in  manual  training  and  drawing  to  complete 
the  18  required  for  the  certificate,  with  36  grade  points.  These  majors  will  be 
assigned  by  the  departmental  adviser.  The  number  so  assigned  will  be  9  unless 
the  student  has  some  of  the  contingent  distributive  requirement  to  meet  (see 
paragraph  4  above). 

8.  Three  quarters  of  physical  culture  and  non-credit  lectures  on  personal 
hygiene.  Students  are  advised  to  take  as  much  and  as  varied  work  in  physical 
culture,  however,  as  possible,  since  teachers  of  the  manual  arts  are  often  expected 
to  teach  physical  culture  as  well. 

In  tabulated  form  the  requirements  for  the  Manual  Arts  Certificate  would 
stand  as  follows: 

1.  Admission  requirements 

2.  English  1  and  3  (2  majors) 

3.  Continuation  group  (3  majors) 

4.  Contingent  requirement  (varies  with  high-school  work) 

5.  Education  1  and  85,  86,  or  87  (2  majors) 

6.  Practice  Teaching  (2  majors) 

7.  Manual  training  and  drawing  (probably  9  majors) 

8.  Physical  culture,  3  quarters  and  non-credit  lectures  on  hygiene 

4.     DEPARTMENTAL   CERTIFICATES  IN   HOME   ECONOMICS  AND   HOUSEHOLD  ART, 
AND  IN  GRAPHIC  AND  PLASTIC  ARTS 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  in  the  above  lines  for  students  who  have  had 
three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  in  a  regularly  organized  school,  or  have  had 
a  two-year  normal  course  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  While  it 
is  desirable  for  teachers  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  and  of  Graphic 
and  Plastic  Arts  to  have  a  four-year  college  course,  those  who  have  profited  from 
experience  in  teaching  may  be  prepared  to  teach  these  subjects  successfully  by 
pursuing  specialized  courses  for  only  two  years. 

The  requirements  for  these  departmental  certificates  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements  described  above  on  p.  17. 

2.  Three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  or  a  two-year  normal  course  beyond 
high  school,  as  described  above. 
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3.  The  completion  of  18  majors  of  specialized  work,  with  36  grade  points. 
This  must  include  the  following : 

a)  A  short  sequence  of  5  majors  in  Education,  including  course  1,  Intro- 
duction to  Education,  and  either  85,  86,  or  87,  Principles  of  Method,  and  2 
majors  of  practice  teaching. 

b)  A  long  sequence  of  9  majors  in  the  special  department.  This  must 
include  one  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching  the  subject. 

c)  Four  majors  which  may  be  assigned  by  the  department  either  as  pre- 
requisites to  certain  departmental  courses  or  as  electives. 

For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  required  courses  in  Home  Economics  and 
Household  Art,  see  below,  p.  43,  and  for  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts,  see  p.  60. 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture,  four  periods  a  week,  and  one  quarter 
of  two  periods  a  week;  also  non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  near  the  time 
of  graduation. 

5.     THE  SUPERVISOR'S  CERTIFICATE 

A  one-year  course  preparatory  to  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  elementary 
schools  is  provided  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  kindergarten  training 
schools  who  have  had  three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and  receive  at  least 
9  majors  of  advanced  standing.  Many  capable  students  who  have  had  such 
training  and  experience  may  be  prepared,  by  doing  one  year  of  specialized  work, 
to  serve  successfully  as  critic  teachers  or  as  supervisors  in  city  systems.  Teachers 
of  three  years'  experience  who  can  fulfil  the  admission  requirements,  but  have  not 
9  majors  of  advanced  standing,  may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Supervi- 
sor's Certificate  in  two  years.  There  are  more  demands  for  trained  critic  teachers 
in  the  normal  schools  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  17. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  kindergarten  training  school  with 
sufficient  credit  to  secure  9  majors  advanced  standing  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

3.  Three  years'  successful  teaching  experience  in  a  regularly  organized  school. 

4.  One  quarter  of  physical  culture. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  9  majors  with  18  grade  points,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


For  Kindergarten  Supervisors — 

Majors 

a)  Education   2 

(namely,,  course  46,  The  Curricu- 
lum; 89,  Criticism  and  Supervision 
of  Teaching) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   1 

(or  an  exemption  test) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. .  .  3 
(namely,  course  7,  Critical  Study  of 
the    Kindergarten    Program;  10, 
Kindergarten  Training  and  Super- 
vision; 3,  Primary  ^Methods) 


For  Primary  or  General  Supervisors — 

Majors 

o)   Education   2 

(namely,  course  46,  The  Curriculum ; 
89,  Criticism  and  Supervision  of 
Teaching) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   1 

(or  an  exemption  test) 

c)  One  of  the  following  alternatives. ...  2 

1.  For  Primary  Supervisors 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education  3 
and  one  elective  in  the  same  depart- 
ment 

2.  For  General  Supervisors 
Education    34,    Instructional  and 
Supervisory  Aspects,  and  a  course 
in  the  teaching  of  some  grammar 
grade  subject 
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For  Kindergarten  Supervisors  (continued) 


For  Primary  or  General  Supervisors  (cont.) 


Majors 


Majors 


d)  Natural  Science  23,  the  Hygiene  of 
Childhood   1 


d)  Natural  Science  23,  the  Hygiene  of 


Childhood   1 


e)   Electives  related  to  the  Kindergarten 

and  Primary  Curriculum   2 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in 
the  special  subjects) 


e)   Electives  related  to  the  primary  or 


grammar  grade  curriculum   3 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in 
special  subjects) 


with  18  grade  points 


Total   9 


Total   9 

with  18  grade  points 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 


Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  must  present,  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (6)  evidence  of 
successful  experience  in  teaching  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in 
practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  must  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a 
definite  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfully 
the  work  desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is 
sought,  or  of  an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be 
required. 

4.  They  must  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  Chapel  Assembly  and  work  in  Physical 
Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 


1.  Requirements. — Two  majors  of  practice  teaching  are  required  in  all  under- 
graduate courses.  Each  major  must  include  fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the 
pupils  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field.  During  this  time  the  student  must 
teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  in  each  major  and  may  be  required  to  teach  from 
thirty  to  forty  in  each  major  when  this  can  be  arranged.  It  is  recommended 
that  students  doing  all  their  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  complete 
the  requirement  in  one  quarter  by  taking  a  double  major. 

2.  Exemption. — Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have 
had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to 
substitute  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  part  or  all  of  this 
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requirement.  Applications  for  exemption  from  practice  teaching  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  before  the  beginning  of  the  student's  next  to  last  quarter  of  resi- 
dence, in  order  that  his  qualifications  may  be  determined.  As  a  rule,  students 
will  be  tested  for  exemption  by  assignment  to  three  weeks  of  non-credit  teaching 
in  the  Elementary  or  High  School. 

3.  Prerequisites. — Two  majors  completed  in  the  Department  of  Education 
are  prerequisite  for  registration  in  all  practice  teaching  courses.  For  practice 
teaching  in  the  High  School  the  student  must  have  qualifications  in  the  subject 
to  be  taught  satisfactory  to  the  corresponding  department  in  the  College  of 
Education.  Whenever  possible  these  qualifications  should  include  a  course  in 
the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subject. 

(See  Handbook  of  Practice  Teaching  which  will  be  sent  upon  request,  for 
further  regulations.) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  general  requirement  for  all  certificates  and  degrees.  Students 
should  report  at  the  opening  of  every  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  until  the  department  records  the  requirement  as  completely  absolved. 
Ten  quarters  are  required  of  men  and  six  quarters  of  women  who  are  candidates 
for  degrees.    Three  quarters  are  required  of  candidates  for  all  certificates. 

CHAPEL- ASSEMBLY 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required  to  attend  chapel- 
assembly  on  Wednesdays  at  10:15  a.m.,  Room  214,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall. 

ROUTINE  OP  ENTRANCE 
I.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  op  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner,  Room  5A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  present 
his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  or  his 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing,  from  another  institution.  If  he 
is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  School,  he  presents  a  diploma  to  the 
Examiner  or  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

II.     MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — Students  will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  on 
the  days  announced  for  registration  by  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges.  Students 
in  residence  any  quarter  may  register  for  a  succeeding  quarter  on  the  days 
announced  for  registration  in  the  Weekly  Calendar.  Students  entering  the 
University  for  the  first  time  may  register  the  first  day  of  the  quarter,  or  at  a 
time  announced  for  registration  of  new  students. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will 
(a)  in  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  a  card  of  admission  credits.  This  should  be  done 
by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register,  (b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  in  Emmons  Blaine  Hall.  As  evidence  of  admis- 
sion the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.    This  card  should  be  retained  under 
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all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  University 
is  to  be  demonstrated,  (c)  Register  in  the  same  office.  For  this  purpose  the 
student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Dean  or  departmental  adviser,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered; 
and  also  a  class  ticket  for  each  course,  to  be  presented  to  the  instructor,  (d) 
Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  (After  the  fifth  day  of  the 
quarter  no  student  whose  fees  are  still  unpaid  is  admitted  to  classes.)  In  order 
to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation  card,  the  application  card, 
and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  University  Cashier,  Press 
Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  cards  and 
return  the  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and 
for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid 
by  check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be 
found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to 
attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by 
the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and'  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  for  regular  work  (three 
majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there  is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors. 
2.  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent), 
one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged.  3.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees 
are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  and  payable  without  extra  fee  up 
to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press 
Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of  the 
quarter  a  fee  of  $5  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  all  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory  fee 
of  $5  a  major.  Ten  dollars  ($10)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work 
in  anyone  department  (M.  and  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Students 
doing  laboratory  work  in  the  departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to  purchase  a 
laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  and  file  the 
same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Economics. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1  per  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is  $15.  In  the 
case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the  charge  is  $5. 
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ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 
A.     UNIVERSITY  DORMITORIES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A  Univer- 
sity House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers; also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  University  by  the 
members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined  by  election, 
and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $75  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table-board  in  these  halls  is  $4.50  per  week, 
with  a  minimum  of  fifty  dollars  for  any  quarter,  all  payable  in  advance  at  the 
opening  of  the  quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier.  For  further 
details  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

B.     ACCOMMODATIONS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University,  through  the  Housing  Bureau,  renders  personal  assistance 
to  students  who  have  not  secured  rooms  in  the  residence  Halls.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau,  Room  1, 
Press  Building,  for  a  list  of  inspected  and  approved  rooms  and  boarding-houses. 

Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who  approach 
them  at  the  depot  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing  rooms. 

Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are  always  more  rooms  on  the 
list  than  will  be  occupied,  and  consequently  there  is  always  a  choice. 

Students  living  outside  the  Halls  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  any  building 
in  which  a  family  does  not  reside. 

Women  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  where  there  is  no  reception  room 
for  their  use. 

•  To  accommodate  married  students  and  those  wishing  to  keep  house,  the 
University  has  provided  a  building  of  small  unfurnished  flats  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
rooms.  Information  concerning  these  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  Dames  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  composed  of  wive's  and 
mothers  of  students,  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month 
at  3:00  p.m.,  in  Lexington  Hall. 

C.     GENERAL  EXPENSES 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$120.00 
60.00 
135.00 
15.00 
10.00 

$120.00 
105 . 00 
162 . 00 
25.00 
20.00 

$120.00 
225 . 00 
225 . 00 
35.00 
50.00 

Laundry   

Total  

$340 . 00 

$432 . 00 

$655 . 00 
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It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Bureau, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $1.50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  studeats  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  d  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers  meals 
d  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters.  During  the  Summer 
Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

SCHOLAESHIPS  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  STUDENT  SERVICES 

A  number  of  appointments  to  scholarships  and  student  service  are  granted 
each  year  in  the  College  of  Education  to  students  who  have  completed  one 
quarter  of  previous  residence  with  satisfactory  standing  in  studies.  In  distrib- 
uting these  appointments  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish  proper 
evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  at  least  three  quarters,  and  who  register  for  full  work.  Each  student 
holding  a  scholarship  or  student  service  appointment  is  expected  to  render  some 
service  to  the  University,  amounting  in  time  to  about  two  hours  daily.  This 
service  may  be  given  as  messenger,  library  assistant,  stenographer,  laboratory 
helper,  etc.  The  remuneration  is  the  amount  of  tuition.  A  limited  number  of 
honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  for  exceptional  efficiency  in  class 
work.    No  service  is  required  of  persons  holding  such  honor  scholarships. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Student  Council.  A  special  Committee  of  five  members  is  elected 
annually  by  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  students  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education.  This  Committee  has  general  charge  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  Education  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
educational  lectures  and  reports. 

III.    THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.    The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901.    In  1903  the  two  schools 
were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education. 
The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  and  a  Summer  Quarter. 
The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.    The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  different. 
In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to 
fewer  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  course  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  University  of 
Chicago. 
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IV.  THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
The  University  Elementary  School  includes  a  kindergarten  and  seven  grades. 
Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher.  A  supervising  principal  is  in 
charge  of  the  school.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
course  preceding  the  high-school  course  is  completed  in  seven  years.  The 
elementary  course  also  emphasizes  early  instruction  in  foreign  language  and 
gives  a  large  opportunity  to  the  pupils  for  hand  work  of  different  types  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  work  of  the  school.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  and  also  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  this  school.  Practice  teaching  is  carried  on  in  this  school  by  students 
of  the  College  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  grade  teacher  and  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  whose  special  function  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  educational  methods.  The  school  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  tests  and  investigations  in  connection  with  the  advanced  educational  courses. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  EDUCATION 

RELATION  TO  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OP  ARTS,  LITERATURE, 

AND  SCIENCE 

Professional  departments  corresponding  to  those  in  other  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity.— The  courses  organized  in  the  College  of  Education  are  intended  to 
supplement,  not  to  duplicate,  those  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
Part  of  the  general  plan  is  to  have  professional  departments  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation to  correspond  to  several  of  the  academic  departments  in  the  other  colleges 
(or  in  some  cases  to  groups  of  academic  departments).  Thus  there  are  organ- 
ized in  the  College  of  Education  departments  of  History,  English,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  and  Natural  Science  which  give  professional  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  instructors  in  these  departments  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Courses  credited  in  the  other  colleges. — All  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  depart- 
ments named  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  given  credit  toward  the  Bachelor's 
degrees  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  This  includes  courses 
in  Practice  Teaching  which  may  be  taken  under  the  same  conditions  as  prevail 
for  students  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  (see  above,  p.  27).  Students 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  not  elect  courses  in  the 
College  of  Education,  however,  until  they  have  9  majors  of  college  credit. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  a  department  in  the  College  of  Education, 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature.  Hence  its  courses  are  credited  toward  degrees  in  all  of 
these  divisions  of  the  University. 

Departments  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  not  parallel  to  departments  in 
other  colleges. — In  addition  to  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Education 
mentioned  above  there  are  four  which  do  not  correspond  directly  to  departments 
in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University.  These  departments  are:  (1)  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art,  (2)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  (3)  Music, 
and  (4)  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education.    These  departments  are  organized 
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to  train  teachers  for  important  lines  of  work  in  elementary  and  high  schools  for 
which  the  ordinary  academic  colleges  do  not  provide  training.  In  view  of  this 
fact  these  departments  provide  not  only  theoretical  and  practical  professional 
courses,  but  also  courses  in  subject-matter  and  technique.  In  many  cases  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  teach  these  lines  elect  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the 
other  colleges,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences. 

Conditions  governing  credit  in  other  colleges  for  handwork  and  art  courses. — 
Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  receive  credit  for 
courses  taken  in  the  College  of  Education  in  cooking,  sewing,  music,  drawing 
and  painting,  design,  modeling  and  ceramics,  and  manual  training  only  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  amount  of  work  which  may  be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  pro- 
fessional or  specialized  courses. 

2.  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  e.g., 
practice  courses  in  Music,  by  appropriate  courses  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Music. 

3.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to 
the  development  of  technique. 

CI  B.  EDUCATION 

Introductory  courses. — Course  1,  Introduction  to  Education,  is  the  best 
course  with  which  to  begin  work  in  the  department.  In  case  it  is  impossible  or 
inconvenient  to  elect  this,  however,  any  one  of  the  following  courses  could  be 
taken  first:  4,  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education;  5,  History  of  Modern 
Secondary  Education  (prerequisite:  12  majors  of  college  credit);  66,  Ele- 
mentary Educational  Psychology;  69,  Elementary  Child-Study. 

Other  general  courses  for  undergraduates. — Other  courses  adapted  to  the 
general  interests  of  undergraduates  are  the  following,  which  might  be  elected 
after  students  have  had  one  major  in  Psychology  or  Education:  41,  European 
School  Systems;  79,  Genetic  Psychology;  85,  or  86,  or  87,  Principles  of  Method. 

Specialized  and  graduate  courses. — The  remaining  courses  are  of  a  specialized 
or  advanced  character  and  are  intended  for  Senior  College  students  who  have 
had  three  courses  in  Education  or  two  in  Education  and  one  in  Psychology,  for 
intelligent,  experienced  teachers,  and  for  graduate  students. 

Courses  required  of  undergraduates. — Candidates  for  degrees  in  the  College 
of  Education  and  for  some  of  the  certificates  are  required  to  take  course  1,  Intro- 
duction to  Education,  and  one  of  the  following:  85,  or  86,  or  87,  Principles  of 
Method. 

Standard  sequence  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. — The  following  short  sequence  of  courses  is  recommended  for  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach  in  high  schools: 

1.  Psychology  1,  General  Psychology. 

2.  Education  1,  Introduction  to  Education. 

3.  Education  87,  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers.  Pre- 
requisite: one  major  in  Education  or  Psychology. 
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4.  Education  41,  European  School  Systems.  Prerequisite:  two  majors  in 
Education  or  one  in  Psychology  and  one  in  Education; 

or  Education  5,  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education.  Prerequi- 
site: 12  majors  of  college  credit. 

5.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  History,  or  English,  or  Mathematics,  or  Science 
in  High  Schools  (see  special  departments  in  the  College  of  Education). 

6.  Practice  Teaching  (History  95,  or  English  95,  or  Mathematics  95,  or 
Natural  Science  95).  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  satisfactory  academic  preparation; 

or  Education  65,  The  Psychology  of  High  School-Subjects.  Prerequisite: 

three  majors  in  Education  or  Psychology. 
Numbers  indicate  grading  of  courses. — The  numbers  inserted  in  black  type 
after  the  names  of  the  courses  indicate  roughly  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advance- 
ment of  the  course.  (1)  indicates  an  elementary  introductory  course;  (2)  indi- 
cates an  intermediate  course  which  should  be  preceded  by  at  least  one  course  in 
education  or  psychology;  (3)  indicates  an  advanced  or  specialized  course. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — A  course  of  lectures,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions introducing  the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  education,  and  to 
the  sources  of  information  and  methods  that  lead  to  a  scientific  study  of  them. 
The  best  course  with  which  to  begin  work  in  the  department.  Required  of  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Education.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd  and 
Mr.  Young;  Spring,  two  sections,  Professor  Judd,  Assistant  Professor 

BOBBITT,  AND  Mr.  GRAY. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  EDUCATION 

2.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Education  (2). — Beginning  with  a  brief  summary 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  course  passes  quickly  to 
the  schools  of  the  Christians  considering  educational  progress  to  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  reactions  of  Christian  thought  against  pagan  culture; 
the  development  of  new  schools  and  the  readjustments  in  church  and  state; 
monastery  and  secular  schools  and  the  more  prominent  educational  movements 
are  given  attention.  As  far  as  possible  the  workings  of  the  schools  are  presented, 
an  appreciation  of  the  character  of  teachers,  curricula,  working  materials2  stu- 
dents, and  school  activities  being  considered  more  important  than  the  simple 
statement  that  certain  movements  took  place  at  certain  times.  Consideration 
is  given  at  all  times  to  the  general  historical  setting  in  order  that  the  student 
may  see  the  relationship  between  educational  activities  and  historical  movements 
as  usually  considered.  Limited  to  50.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Barr. 

3.  History  of  Modern  Education  (2). — Beginning  with  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury educational  progress  to  the  present  time  is  considered.  Individuals  and 
movements,  schools,  and  school  activities  are  discussed.  The  development  of 
interest  in  child  activities  leading  to  child-study  and  resulting  in  demands  for 
modified  curricula  and  trained  teachers  is  followed.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
evolution  of  school  gradation  into  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  secondary 
departments  and  the  organization  of  schools  and  school  systems  in  America  and 
their  reorganization  in  European  states.  A  study  is  made  of  the  more  important 
demands  made  of  the  schools  on  account  of  growing  interest  in  science,  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activities,  in  social  affairs  and  in  physical  welfare,  and  of 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  assume  complete  responsibility  for  the 
training  of  the  child  whatever  his  mental  or  physical  condition  may  be.  Limited 
to  50.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Professor  Barr. 

4.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (1). — A  brief  review  of  mediae- 
val social  life  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made  and  a  brief  survey 
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of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  mediaeval  cities.  The  following 
topics  are  then  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  development 
of  school  systems  and  practices;  the  development  of  modern  social  forces,  includ- 
ing nationalities,  vernacular  literatures,  natural  sciences,  and  democracy;  the 
consequent  and  gradual  secularization  of  social  life  and  education;  the  revolu- 
tionary developments  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  public  elementary-school 
systems  and  elementary-school  practices.  Half  of  the  course  is  given  to  devel- 
opments since  the  publication  of  Rousseau's  Emile  in  1762.  With  most  topics 
both  European  and  American  developments  are  studied.  An  elementary  intro- 
ductory course  consisting  of  class  discussions  based  on  assigned  readings.  No 
prerequisites.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Young. 

5.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education  (1). — The  course  opens  with 
a  survey  of  social  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  organization  and  development  of  Latin  grammar  schools  to  meet  certain 
of  these  conditions.  Modifications  of  these  schools  to  meet  new  social  needs 
resulting  from  changing  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  conditions  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  traced.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  American  Latin  grammar  schools,  academies,  and  high  schools 
in  comparison  with  their  European  counterparts.  For  Senior  College  students 
who  expect  to  teach  in  high  school.  Does  not  give  graduate  credit.  Prereq- 
uisite: 12  majors  of  college  credit.    Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Mr.  Young. 

10.  Introduction  to  History  of  American  Education  (2). — A  brief  review  of 
European  social  and  educational  conditions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  particularly  in  England  and  Holland,  is  made  in  order  to  secure  a 
background  for  the  study  of  American  colonial  conditions.  The  following  topics 
are  then  studied:  the  transplanting  of  European  educational  institutions  and 
practices  and  their  modification  to  meet  colonial  needs;  comparisons  of  general 
social  conditions  in  the  several  colonies  and  the  resulting  contrasts  in  educational 
development;  the  development  of  a  few  typical  and  contrasting  state  systems 
in  the  North  Atlantic  states,  the  South,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  far 
West;  the  influence  of  the  development  of  the  factory  system  and  the  growth  of 
large  cities  during  the  nineteenth  century.  For  Senior  College  students.  Pre- 
requisite: 1  Mj.  in  Education.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Young. 

15.  History  of  American  Education  (3). — A  study  of  special  topics  in  Ameri- 
can Education,  restricted  to  advanced  research  students  capable  of  original 
investigation.  For  graduate  students  only,  on  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  Limited  to  20.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

15A.  History  of  American  Secondary  Education  (2). — The  course  will  deal 
especially  with  the  evolution  of  the  three  leading  types  of  secondary  schools 
in  relation  to  the  general  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  at  the  time 
of  the  rise  and  dominance  of  each.  A  survey  will  be  made  of  the  normal-school 
movement.  Two  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  present  tendencies 
and  problems.  Brown's  The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools  will  be  used  as  a 
text.  Limited  to  35.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Mr.  Young. 

15B.  History  of  American  Elementary  Education  (2). — A  survey  of  the 
development  of  our  system  of  elementary  education  from  class,  charity,  and 
private  schools  to  schools  which  are  universal,  free,  and  public.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  evolution  of  school  practices  and  methods,  and  an  outline  of 
the  principal  developments  in  the  curriculum  will  be  given.  The  work  will  be 
based  upon  a  syllabus  and  assigned  readings.  Limited  to  50.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Young. 

17.  American  Colonial  Education  (3). — An  advanced  course  based  on  the 
sources,  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  American  education  to  1783, 
showing  its  relation  to  old  world  education,  and  discussing  the  economic,  social, 
religious,  and  political  factors  which  influenced  the  development  of  colonial 
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educational  institutions.  Lectures,  readings,  and  original  investigations.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

18.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  (3). — A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  education  since  1783,  continuing  course  17,  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  both  courses  the  history  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  is  traced,  presenting  the  subject  as  a  phase  of  our  social  history.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

SOCIAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS 

34.  Educational  Administration:   Instructional  and  Supervisory  Aspects 

(3). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  methods  of  management  of 
school  systems.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  an  examination  of  the  many 
scientific  studies  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years  which  show  the  possibility 
of  efficient  organization  and  of  scientific  supervision.  It  deals  with  such  topics 
as:  the  classification,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  and  ehmination  of  pupils; 
the  training,  certification,  appointment,  promotion,  training  during  service, 
tenure,  supervision,  etc.,  of  teachers;  the  course  of  study,  and  the  widening 
scope  of  public  education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term.  Limited  to  40.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt. 

35.  Educational  Administration:  General  Supervisory  and  Material  Aspects 
(3). — This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding  one  and  deals  (1)  with 
the  more  general  aspects  of  organization  and  supervision  as  represented  by  city 
and  state  school  boards  with  their  various  executive  agents;  and  (2)  with  the 
material  aspects  of  educational  management :  school  finance,  methods  of  account- 
ing, salary  schedules,  pensions,  buildings,  grounds,  sanitation,  textbooks,  and 
school  supplies.  The  work  will  consist  of  investigations  of  actual  conditions  by 
students;  and  the  examination  of  the  results  of  recently  published  scientific 
investigations.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

35A.  Educational  Administration:  General  Supervisory  and  Material 
Aspects  (2). — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  critical  study  of  the  problems 
of  school  organization,  administration,  and  supervision,  including  recent  endeav- 
ors to  develop  constructive  policies  for  progressive  efficiency.  The  following 
topics  present  the  fields  within  which  the  problems  to  be  studied  He:  Education 
a  function  of  the  state,  not  a  local  function;  local  boards  of  education,  election 
or  appointment;  organization;  powers  and  duties;  prevalent  conceptions  of 
local  control  of  school  systems — rules  and  regulations  of  boards  of  education; 
details  of  school  systems — the  instruction:  aims,  scope,  and  kinds  of  schools 
and  courses;  duties  and  opportunities  of  the  superintendent,  of  the  principals, 
of  the  teachers;  utilization  and  co-ordination  of  the  community's  educational 
resources;  statistical  and  experimental  studies  on  school  administration;  con- 
ditions of  efficient  management  of  public-school  systems.  Throughout  the 
course  problems  suggested  by  the  students  will  be  dealt  with  in  preference  to 
problems  suggested  by  the  lecturer,  whenever  possible.  Brief  reports  on  pre- 
scribed reading  will  be  required  weekly;  and  at  least  one  comprehensive  thesis 
covering  a  detailed  study  of  a  single  problem  or  an  appropriate  study  of  a  group 
of  problems  will  be  required  of  each  student  who  wishes  to  count  the  course 
toward  a  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree.  Limited  to  50.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Hanus. 

35B.  Educational  Administration:  General  Supervisory  and  Material 
Aspects  (2). — This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  same  topics  described  in  course 
35A.  A  student  may  receive  credit  for  only  one  of  these  courses.  Limited  to 
50.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Meek. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (2). — The  aim  of  this  course  is  (1)  to  make 
a  critical  study  of  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  institution  and  thence  to  arrive 
at  a  just  estimate  of  its  organization,  administration,  and  work  in  the  light  of 
social  needs,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  satisfactory  results  may  be 
expected;  and  (2)  to  study  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  secondary-school 
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teachers  and  principals.  The  following  topics  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the 
course:  the  field  of  secondary  education;  elementary  education  in  relation  to 
secondary  education;  public  high  schools:  typical  programs;  endowed  and 
private  secondary  schools;  principals  of  secondary  education:  (a)  aims,  (6) 
scope,  (c)  articulation,  (d)  continuity,  and  (e)  intensiveness  of  instruction; 
duties  and  opportunities  of  secondary-school  principals;  departmental  organ- 
ization of  secondary  schools — duties  and  opportunities  of  heads  of  departments; 
the  responsibilities  of  the  teachers;  statistical  and  experimental  studies  in 
secondary  education.  The  details  to  be  dealt  with  will  be  determined  by  the 
needs  of  the  students.  Particular  attention  will  therefore  be  given  whenever 
possible  throughout  the  course  to  problems  suggested  by  members  of  the  class. 
Brief  reports  on  assigned  reading  will  be  required  weekly,  and  at  least  one  com- 
prehensive thesis  covering  a  detailed  study  of  a  single  problem  or  an  appropriate 
study  of  a  group  of  problems  will  be  required  of  each  student  who  wishes  to 
count  the  course  toward  a  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree.  Limited  to  70.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor 
Hanus. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3).— The  high  school  in  its  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects.  Evolution  of  the  curriculum  with  a  view  toward  interpreting 
the  pressure  under  which  the  present-day  course  has  developed.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  standards  of  high-school  administration 
covering  the  various  problems  of  significance  in  the  control  of  high  schools. 
Limited  to  40.  For  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor 
Jessup. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  statistical  studies  as  tests  of  effi- 
ciency; the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the  reorganization  of  the 
material  of  secondary  education;  social  organization;  moral  instruction  and 
training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to  actual  school  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Winter,  Principal  Johnson. 

38.  Rural  Education  (2). — A  course  adapted  to  county  superintendents 
and  others  engaged  in  administration  and  supervision  of  rural  education.  Organ- 
ized to  give  graduate  credit  in  Education.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports 
and  conferences.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  Assistant  Professor  Nolan. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (2). — The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  France,  tracing  the  historical 
development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideas  that  have  dominated  the 
people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  education  of  eccle- 
siasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism,  and  a  study  is  made  of  the  present 
tendencies.  Short  comparative  studies  will  also  be  made  of  the  situation  in 
certain  other  European  and  oriental  countries.  For  graduate  students;  open  to 
Senior  College  students  with  two  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Butler. 

41B.  Schools  of  Germany  (3). — The  course  traces  the  historical  development 
of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  expressions  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  have  dominated  the  people,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  education  of  ecclesiasticism, 
humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  A  special  study  is  also  made  of  the  present 
educational  tendencies.  Limited  to  40.  For  graduate  students;  open  to  Senior 
College  students  with  two  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Professor  Butler. 

46.  Curriculum  (2). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  It  gives 
detailed  attention  to  the  increasingly  insistent  demands  for  courses  that  will 
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definitely  meet  the  needs  of  vocation,  health,  civic  life,  family  life,  social  inter- 
course, moral  conduct,  and  leisure  occupations.  The  present  rapid  transfor- 
mation of  traditional  studies  is  considered  in  relation  to  these  definite  social 
demands.  Actual  instances  are  discussed  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
advanced  experimentation  in  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  community 
needs.  The  course  applies  to  the  work  of  grammar  grades  and  high  school. 
Limited  to  75.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or 
M.  either  Term).    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47.  Curriculum  (continued)  (3). — The  preceding  course  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  in  its  general  outlines,  and  attempts  to  develop 
supervisory  perspective.  The  present  course  attempts  to  fill  in  details,  based 
upon  a  study  of  (1)  actual  courses  of  study  in  progressive  school  system;  (2)  the 
pedagogical  suggestions  of  educational  leaders;  (3)  the  organization  of  subjects 
as  found  in  successful  textbooks;  and  (4)  social  analyses  of  community  needs. 
M j .  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt. 

49.  Problems  in  High-School  Administration  (2). — A  study  will  be  made 
of  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  secondary  school  and  its  differentiation 
from  other  types  of  institutions.  The  school  is  regarded  as  charged  with  a  three- 
fold function  of  training  for  work,  for  civic  and  other  social  relations,  and  for 
leisure.  The  organization,  equipment,  and  administration  of  the  school  will  be 
considered  in  its  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  aspects,  involving  a  study  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  curriculum,  the  grounds  upon  which  vocational 
studies  and  exercises  in  the  high  school  are  to  be  justified;  the  place  of  moral 
and  religious  training  in  the  secular  school  will  be  discussed.  Primarily  for 
Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Butler. 

49A.  Some  Fundamental  Aspects  of  the  School  (2). — A  study  will  be  made 
of  the  school,  regarded  as  charged  with  the  threefold  function  of  training  for 
work,  for  civic  and  other  social  relations,  and  for  leisure.  The  grounds  upon 
which  vocational  studies  and  exercises  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  to  be  justified  will  be  examined,  and  the  organization,  equipment,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  school  in  its  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  aspects  will  be  given 
consideration,  involving  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  curriculum, 
and  of  the  place  of  religious  training  in  the  secular  school.  Limited  to  40.  For 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor 
Butler. 

60.  Social  Aspects  of  Education  (2). — Studies  in  the  institutional  aspects 
of  education  with  especial  reference  to  the  responses  of  schools  to  new  social  and 
industrial  demands.  Social  aspects  of  mental  development.  The  school  as  a 
social  center;  adult  education  and  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  for  social  pur- 
poses. The  corporate  life  of  the  school  in  relation  to  moral  training.  For  Senior 
College  and  graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (2). — A  course  of  lectures 
and  reading  to  show  the  educational  values  of  free-hand  drawing,  constructive 
work,  design,  and  art,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  general  course 
of  study  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education, 
superintendents  and  directors,  and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing.   Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term).    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (2). — This  course  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  history  and  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States; 
pertinent  lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  attitude  of  organized  labor: 
relation  to  manual  training;  attitude  of  employers  of  labor;  legislation;  experi- 
ment by  private  philanthropic  institutions,  industrial  corporations,  and  public 
schools;  articulation  with  the  present  school  system,  vocational  guidance.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term). 
Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (2). — The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  recent 
rapid  development  of  the  various  organizations,  within  and  outside  of  the  schools, 
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for  securing  a  more  rational  adjustment  between  education  and  early  vocational 
experiences.  Such  topics  as  guidance,  placement,  employment  supervision, 
vocational  analysis,  cumulative  school  records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and 
vocation  bureaus  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rela- 
tion of  industrial  education  to  vocational  guidance.  For  graduate  and  Senior 
College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — A  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  adolescent  period.  Special  discussion  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
algebra,  geometry,  language  studies,  high-school  English,  history,  science,  and 
manual  training.  The  course  is  for  high-school  teachers  and  principals,  and  may 
be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  M.  Summer,  First  Term.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Judd. 

66.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology  (1).— A  discussion  of  the  organ- 
izations which  are  developed  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  consciousness  through 
school  training  in  writing,  drawing,  manual  training,  reading,  spelling,  nature 
study,  mathematics,  geography,  etc.,  and  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  learning 
in  general,  including  memory,  practice,  formal  discipline,  etc.  In  connection 
with  the  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  in  the  concrete  situations  of  the  school 
the  chief  types  of  mental  process  will  be  classified  and  defined.  This  course  does 
not  presuppose  any  work  in  psychology.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term.    Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

67.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  Higher  Mental  Processes  (3). — 
This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  readings  dealing  with  the  nature  of  habit, 
language,  social  consciousness,  abstract  thought,  and  the  higher  forms  of  mental 
activity.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology.  The  course  is  open  only  to 
advanced  students  and  leads  to  graduate  credit.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Judd. 

67 A.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  Science  and  Art  (2). — A  study  of 
some  of  the  psychological  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of  science  and  of 
art — in  the  training  of  scientific  habits  of  thinking  and  in  the  development  of 
technique  and  appreciation.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

68.  Individual  Psychology  (3). — Problems  regarding  methods  of  studying 
individual  variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  For  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

68A.  Psychology  for  Normal-School  Teachers. — A  critical  survey  of  the 
material  which  is  available  for  courses  in  educational  psychology.  Admission 
to  this  class  is  restricted  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  two  courses  in  psy- 
chology. Limited  to  40.  For  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Professor  Judd. 

69.  Elementary  Child-Study  (1). — This  course  treats  of  the  development  of 
the  child  from  the  earliest  years  to  maturity.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
different  factors  in  the  child's  development,  physical  growth,  the  development 
of  movements,  of  the  various  instincts,  of  play,  the  social  and  moral  consciousness, 
language  perception,  memory,  etc.,  are  discussed  in  detail.  The  course  aims 
to  give  a  rational  basis  for  the  treatment  of  the  child  in  Education — primarily 
for  Junior  College  students.  Graduate  credit  is  not  given.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

70.  Advanced  Child-Study  (3). — In  this  course  selected  topics  in  Child- 
Study  will  be  discussed  in  detail  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  investigations  of 
the  child  in  periodical  and  monograph  literature.  The  class  work  will  consist 
mainly  in  reports  on  this  literature  by  members  of  the  class  and  of  discussions 
based  upon  these  reports — primarily  for  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Freeman.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 
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71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3).— In 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  course  the  members  of  the  class  will  perform  a  series 
of  experiments  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  chief  methods  and  results  of 
experimentation  in  this  field  and  to  prepare  for  advanced  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. These  experiments  included  an  investigation  of  various  types  of  learning, 
an  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  certain  school  subjects,  together 
with  the  study  of  practical  tests  of  attainment  in  the  school  subjects  and  the 
performance  of  various  sensory  and  mental  tests.  In  the  last  four  weeks  each 
member  of  the  class  will  carry  forward  an  individual  problem.  Reports  of  the 
results  obtained  by  each  individual  will  be  made  and  comparative  reports  of 
the  results  from  the  class  as  a  whole  will  be  compiled  on  each  experiment.  Lim- 
ited to  25.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term) ;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Method  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — Each  of 
the  many  types  of  educational  problems  that  require  statistical  organization 
of  the  facts  will  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  both  the  statistical 
practices  and  the  statistical  theory  involved.  Considerable  practice  will  be 
given  in  the  solution  of  problems  from  original  data.  Limited  to  30.  For 
graduate  students  in  Education,  and  Senior  College  students  who  have  had 
teaching  experience.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professsor  Bobbitt; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Jessup;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt. 

73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (3).— A 
discussion  of  school  cases,  with  some  opportunity  for  observation  and  examina- 
tion. The  lectures  deal  with  the  causes,  frequency,  methods  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

74.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (continued) 
(3). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  73.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

75.  Research  Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency  (3). — The  course  is  an  experi- 
mental study  of  certain  topics  in  mental  deficiency,  such  as  the  classification  and 
analysis  of  types  of  mental  deficiency;  incidence  of  various  causes  of  mental 
deficiency;  standardization  of  tests  for  mental  deficiency;  correlation  of  results 
of  tests  for  mental  deficiency;  the  study  of  sociological  and  economic  factors  in 
mental  deficiency.  Prerequisite:  courses  73  and  74.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Stevens. 

76.  Experimental  Education:  Survey  of  Results  (3). — In  this  course  the 
same  outline  of  topics  is  followed  as  in  the  laboratory  course  in  experimental 
education  (course  71).  The  periodical  and  monograph  literature  in  which  the 
technique  and  results  of  experiments  are  reported  is  critically  reviewed.  Lectures 
and  readings.  For  graduate  students  and  advanced  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite: course  71  or  Experimental  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Freeman. 

77.  Education  Tests  (2).— In  this  course  the  various  tests  for  determining 
sensory  normality,  maturity,  intelligence,  fatigue,  etc.,  will  be  described  and 
illustrated  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  such  tests  will  be 
discussed.  Lectures  and  reports.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

79.  Genetic  Psychology  (3). — This  course  will  combine  two  lines  of  the  study 
of  mental  development,  (1)  experimental  studies  of  the  development  of  habit 
or  skill,  and  (2)  sociological  studies  of  the  development  of  instincts  and  habits. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

83.  Experimental  and  Statistical  Problems  in  Education  (3). — Students 
qualified  by  previous  training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and 
statistical  investigation.  The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected 
to  individual  criticism.    Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members  of  the 
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class.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Professor  Judd;  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

85.  General  Principles  of  Method  (2). — Factors  determining  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school-keeping. 
Methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects;  corresponding  methods 
of  leaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and  attention,  provide  for  individual  differ- 
ences, and  organize  supervised  study.  The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational 
methods.  Planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Should  be  preceded 
by  one  course  in  education  or  psychology  if  possible.  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Gray; 
Spring,  Professor  Parker  and  Mr.  Gray. 

86.  Principles  of  Method  for  Elementary  Teachers  (2). — Same  as  85  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  For  undergraduate  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Meek;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor 
Parker. 

87.  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers  (2). — Same  as  85,  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  high  schools.  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Parker  and  Mr.  Gray. 

88.  Advanced  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers  (3). — The 
same  as  Education  87,  but  for  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker. 

89.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching  (3). — Observation  and  discussion 
of  lessons  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Problems  of  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  The  literature  of  educational 
methods.  Organization  of  critic  teaching  and  teachers'  meetings.  Elements  of 
criticism.  For  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  3  majors 
in  Education.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods  (3). — A  critical  discussion  of 
textbooks  on  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use  in  normal- 
school  classes,  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meetings.  Texts  by  Thorndike, 
Bagley,  McMurry,  Charters,  Dewey,  and  Strayer  will  be  examined  and  a  limited 
number  of  topics  discussed  intensively,  taking  the  treatment  in  the  texts  as  a 
point  of  departure.  Bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  method  discussions  will  be 
prepared  by  the  students.  For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  Parker. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(3).— School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new 
basis;  Pestalozzian  methods  in  object-teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  nineteenth  century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history 
and  literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation. 
Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  For  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  (2). — Students  electing  general  practice  teaching  in 
the  Elementary  School  above  the  primary  grades  will  register  for  Education  95. 
They  will  spend  five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching,  and  sufficient  additional 
time  in  critic  meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major 
or  minor  course.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  General  organization 
arranged  by  Professor  Parker.  Immediate  supervision  and  control  of  prac- 
tice teachers  by  critic  teachers  and  supervisors. 

105.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (3).— Admission  to  this  class  is 
restricted  to  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  either  the  Master's 
or  Doctor's  degree  in  Education.  Reports  and  critical  discussions  of  investiga- 
tions in  progress  will  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  course.  Mj.  Summer, 
Professor  Judd  and  Other  Members  of  the  Department. 
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CIV.  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  first  to  meet  the  needs  of  Senior 
College  students  who  are  making  history  their  principal  subject  with  a  view  to 
teaching  in  the  high  school;  second  to  prepare  students  who  intend  to  teach  his- 
tory in  normal  schools  and  colleges  of  education  where  emphasis  is  laid  on  methods; 
and  third,  to  train  supervisors  and  teachers  in  elementary  schools  who  include 
history  among  the  other  subjects  with  which  they  deal. 

I.  History  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  selection  of  material  adapted  to  the 
first  four  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  a  consideration  of  the  various  methods 
of  presenting  the  selected  material;  a  discussion  of  lesson  plans  and  devices;  an 
investigation  of  the  current  practices  of  history  teaching  in  these  grades;  ancj 
some  observations  of  history  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Mj. 
Spring,  Mr.  Tryon. 

1A.  Materials,  Methods,  and  Devices  in  History  for  Primary  Teachers. — 

A  practical  course  for  teachers  of  grades  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  Problems  relating  to 
the  selection  of  materials,  to  the  methods  of  presenting  the  material  selected, 
and  to  general  helps  and  devices  are  discussed.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  re- 
peated M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Mitchell. 

4.  Local  History  and  Civics. — A  discussion  of  the  materials  available  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Chicago  for  a  course  in  local  history.  Critical  examination  of 
the  methods  for  the  collection  of  material  of  this  type  and  its  employment  in 
elementary  schools.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Tryon.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

8.  Supervisors'  Course  in  Teaching  of  History. — This  course  will  present 
in  some  detail  bibliography  of  materials  to  be  used  in  a  beginning  course  in  history. 
Observations  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  will  be  made  by  members  of  the 
class  and  detailed  reports  will  be  presented  criticizing  the  work  observed  in  these 
schools.  The  course  is  designed  for  teachers  of  experience  who  are  training  for 
supervisory  positions.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Tryon.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

II.  Problems,  Materials,  and  Methods  in  History  for  Upper  Grade  Teachers 

and  Supervisors. — A  course  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  grades  V,  VI,  VII,  and 
VIII.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection  of  proper  materials  and  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  presenting  these  materials  to  children  in  the  above  grades. 
Other  topics  considered  are  lesson  plans,  map  making,  reference  books,  collateral 
reading,  illustrative  materials,  dramatization,  construction,  written  work  and 
possible  correlations  with  English,  reading,  and  geography.  Mj.  Summer  (or 
M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Tryon. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Secondary  Schools. — A  practical  course 
for  actual  and  prospective  teachers  of  history  in  the  high  school.  An  extended 
discussion  of  materials,  methods,  and  devices.  Some  topics  considered  are:  the 
nature  of  history;  ideals  in  writing  history;  aims  and  values;  factors  contrib- 
uting to  the  betterment  of  history  teaching;  history  of  history  teaching  in 
American  schools;  collateral  reading;  use  of  sources;  written  work;  relation  of 
history  to  other  subjects;  textbooks;  and  the  course  of  study.  Mj.  Summer  (or 
M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Tryon. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  in  the  High 
School. — This  course  will  deal  with  the  selection  and  the  organization  of  the 
material  taught  in  these  fields  of  high-school  history.  Some  consideration  will 
be  given  to  textbooks,  source  books,  maps,  charts,  and  illustrative  material  best 
suited  to  the  work.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Mj.  Spring, 
Mr.  Tryon.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

14.  The  Teaching  of  American  History  and  Civics  in  the  High  School. — 

The  selection  and  the  organization  of  the  material  adapted  to  high-school  students. 
Methods  of  presentation,  lesson  plans  and  devices,  textbooks,  reference  books, 
maps,  charts,  and  illustrative  material  best  suited  to  the  work.  Observation  in 
the  University  High  School.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Tryon. 
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95.  Practice  Teaching  in  History. — Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Pre- 
requisite: one  major  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  two  majors  in  Education. 
Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ART 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  are  primarily  arranged  to  train 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools,  and 
instructors  and  heads  of  departments  for  higher  institutions. 

The  courses  designated  as  institutional  courses  offer  in  addition  opportunities 
for  the  training  of  dietitians,  supervisors,  and  managers  of  school  lunchrooms 
and  similar  institutions. 

In  connection  with  the  department  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  programs  for  those  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  costume 
design  and  house  decoration. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  this 
department  offers  training  for  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activities  are 
largely  expressed  through  the  organization  of  the  home. 

At  the  present  time  in  a  majority  of  school  systems  Home  Economics  and 
Household  Art  are  so  organized  that  candidates  for  positions  are  required  to  be 
prepared  in  both  subjects.  The  sequence  of  9  majors  in  the  department  is  accord- 
ingly so  arranged  that  each  student  satisfies  a  minimum  requirement  of  3£  majors 
in  one  section  while  taking  the  larger  part  of  the  work  in  the  other. 

This  department  offers  two  curricula,  one  leading  to  a  departmental  certifi- 
cate, conferred  on  the  completion  of  18  majors  of  approved  work,  the  other  lead- 
ing, on  the  completion  of  36  majors,  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

The  certificate  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  three  years  of 
teaching  experience  or  a  two-year  normal  course  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high- 
school  course.    The  required  work  for  the  certificate  is  as  follows: 

General  Chemistry  1  and  2   2  majors 

Design   1  major 

Physiology   1  major 

Education   5  majors 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Art   9  majors 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must,  during  the  first  two  years,  fulfil  the  general 
Junior  College  requirements  as  specified  on  p.  21  and  in  addition  the  following 
departmental  requirements : 

Physiology  1  and  2   2  majors 

Art — Design  20  and  one  elective   2  majors 

General  Chemistry  1  and  2   2  majors 

Home  Economics  1   1  major 

Household  Art  100   1  major 

Education  1  and  one  elective   2  majors 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  work  which  is  specifically  required  in  the  first 
two  years,  students  planning  to  take  this  course  are  urged  to  select  during  their 
high-school  work  the  following  subjects: 

One  unit  in  physics,  since  physics  is  a  prerequisite  for  college  chemistry; 
two  units  in  the  Mathematical  Group;  two  units  in  French  or  German;  and 
two  units  in  the  Historical  Group. 
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If  the  above-mentioned  courses  are  completed  in  the  high  school,  students 
are  able  to  choose  their  college  electives  more  advantageously. 

The  following  tables  set  forth  the  requirements  which  must  be  met  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Baccalaureate  degree.  Students  must  consult  the  departmental 
adviser  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  order  to  distribute  the  requirements  and 
the  electives  throughout  the  various  quarters  of  the  year. 

4-Year  Program  in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art 


Junior  College 
1st  year 

English  1   1  major 

Physiology  1  and  2   2  majors 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Art  (Design  and  elective)   2  majors 

f  Mathematics 
Continuation  J  History  group 
Group  1  Science 

L Language   3  majors 

9  majors 

2d  year 

English  3   1  major 

Chemistry  1  and  2  or  2S  and  3S  (General)   2  majors 

Home  Economics  1  (Food  Preparation)   1  major 

Household  Art  100  (Sewing)   1  major 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Electives,  chosen  from  the  following  list   3  majors 


9  majors 

ELECTIVES 

Chemistry  4  (required  for  students  electing 

group  I  in  3d  year) 
Political  Economy  1  and  2 
Political  Science 
Geography  3 
Psychology  1 
English  40-41 
Sociology 

Home  Economics  2 
Household  Art  101 


Senior  College 
3d  year 

GROUP  I   ELECTING    MAJOR  IN   HOME  ECONOMICS 


Home  Economics  36  (Food  Chemistry)   1  major 

"  "       3  and  4  (Foods)   2  majors 

Household  Art  150  (Textiles)   1  major 

"         "  130  (Handwork)   1  major 

Education  85,  or  86,  or  87  (Methods)   1  major 

Household  Administration  42  (Sanitation)   1  major 

Electives,  chosen  from  the  following  list   2  majors 


9  majors 
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BLECTIVES 

Household  Administration 

Household  Art  102,  135,  140 

Home  Economics  37 

Institution  Economics  70,  71,  72 

Bacteriology  22  (required  during  3d  or  4th  year) 

Chemistry  6  or  8 

Any  elective  suggested  for  2d  year 

GROUP  II   ELECTING    MAJOR   IN   HOU3EHOLD  ART 


Household  Art  150  (Textiles)   1  major 

"  "130  (Handwork)   1  major 

"  "  135  (Costume  Design)   1  major 

"  "  101  or  102  (Study  of  Costume)   1  major 

Home  Economics  5  or  3  (Foods)   1  major 

8  or  35  or  36   1  major 

Education  85,  or  86,  or  87  (Methods)   1  major 

Electives,  chosen  from  the  following  list   2  majors 


9  majors 

ELECTIVES 

Household  Administration 

Household  Art  101,  110,  140 

Home  Economics  2,  8,  35,  70,  71,  72 

Political  Economy  (required  during  2d  or  3d  year) 

Bacteriology  22 

Any  elective  suggested  for  2d  year 

4th  year 

GROUP   I   ELECTING    MAJOR   IN   HOME  ECONOMICS 

Home  Economics  38  or  9  (Nutrition  and  Dietaries) .  1  major 
Home  Economics  60  (Teaching  of  Home  Economics) 


(or  61  and  Household  Art  161)   1  major 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching.   2  majors 

Electives,  chosen  from  the  following  list   4  majors 


9  majors 

ELECTIVES 

Home  Economics  9,  38,  37 

Physiology  (Advanced) 

Any  elective  suggested  for  3d  year 

GROUP   II    ELECTING    MAJOR   IN   HOUSEHOLD  ART 


Education  (elective)   1  major 

"        Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Household  Art  160  (Teaching  of  Household  Art)  (or 

161  and  Home  Economics  61)   1  major 

Sociology  1  ;  •  •    1  major 

Electives,  chosen  from  the  following  list   4  majors 


9  majors 

ELECTIVES 

Home  Economics  4,  70,  71 
History  of  Art 

Household  Art  120A,  121B,  170 
Any  elective  suggested  for  3d  year 
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Unclassified  students  may  register  in  this  department  under  the  conditions 
specified  on  p.  27. 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  may  arrange  a  program  leading  to  the  professional 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Education.  The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  such 
a  course  will  depend  upon  the  content  of  the  student's  earlier  college  work. 

For  courses  leading  to  the  more  advanced  degrees  see  the  announcement  of 
the  Department  of  Household  Administration.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  of  Science  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  conferred  upon  students  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science.  The  specific  requirements  will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to 
the  undergraduate  training  of  the  candidate. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foods.  This 
course  includes  a  study  of  food  production  and  manufacture.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  methods  of  preparation  and  the  influence  of  these  methods  on  the 
structure  and  general  composition  of  foods.  Intended  primarily  for  Junior 
College  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Miss  Feeney. 

IA.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. — This  course  is  the  first  half  of  course  1  and 
consists  of  the  consideration  of  the  following  topics:  lectures  on  food  production 
and  manufacture;  study  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  their  preservation  and 
preparation;  frozen  mixtures;  starch  cooking;  preparation  of  cereals;  milk. 
Sections  limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
Matteson;  Miss  Jones;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Miller;  Miss 
Jones. 

IB.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. — This  course  continues  the  study  of  typical 
foods  and  their  manufacture  and  preparation.  The  problems  considered  are 
protein  cooking  as  represented  by  eggs,  meat,  oysters,  fish;  bread  mixtures  and 
leavening  agents.  Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Miss  Matteson;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Miller. 

2.  Advanced  Cooking. — This  course  offers  more  technical  work  in  food 
preparation  with  emphasis  placed  on  skilful  manipulation.  The  cost  and  serving 
of  foods  are  also  considered.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  DM.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Miss  ;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Allen. 

SENIOR    COLLEGE  COURSES 

3.  Study  of  Foods. — A  detailed  experimental  study  of  the  food  elements  and 
the  effect  of  cooking.  This  course  also  includes  a  quantitative  and  qualitative 
study  of  recipes  and  the  uses  of  different  types  of  cooking  apparatus.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry,  Home  Economics  1,  36.  Mj.  Winter, 
Miss  . 

4.  Study  of  Foods  (continued). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  3. 
Mj.  Winter,  Miss  . 

5.  Elementary  Food-Study. — A  condensed  study  of  foods  considering  the 
main  problems  taken  up  in  courses  3  and  4.  This  course  is  planned  for  students 
taking  a  minor  in  Home  Economics.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.  Prerequisite: 
General  Chemistry,  Home  Economics  1.  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Allen.  Winter, 
Miss  . 

6.  Problems  in  Experimental  Cooking. — This  course  consists  of  an  experi- 
mental study  of  various  food  products  and  the  changes  produced  by  cooking, 
and  includes  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  study  of  recipes  and  the  uses  of 
different  types  of  cooking  apparatus.    Limited  to  10.    Laborator}'  fee,  $2.50 
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a  term.  Prerequisites:  courses  3  and  4  (old  numbering)  and  General  Chemistry; 
courses  35  or  36  should  precede  or  parallel  this  course.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  Miss  Hood;  Miss  Jones. 

8.  Dietary  Problems. — A  laboratory  course  arranged  to  give  a  concrete  idea 
of  dietary  standards  with  consideration  of  such  special  problems  as  child  diet; 
the  school  lunch;  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  the  family  budget.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.  Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry,  course  5,  Physiology  1.  Mj.  Winter, 
Miss  Hanna. 

8A.  Dietary  Problems.— A  laboratory  course  arranged  to  give  a  concrete 
idea  of  dietary  standards  with  consideration  of  such  special  problems  as  child 
diet;  the  school  lunch;  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  the  family  budget.  Limited 
to  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.  Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry,  courses  3 
and  4  (old  numbering),  Physiology  1.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Miss  Hanna. 

9.  Dietetics. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  dietetics  and  the 
preparation  of  practical  dietaries.  This  course  is  arranged  for  students  who 
have  taken  work  in  food  chemistry.  _  Students  particularly  interested  in  nutrition 
should  elect  Chemistry  of  Nutrition  in  conjunction  with  this  course.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.  Prerequisites:  courses  4  and  36,  Physiology  1  and  2.  Mj.  Spring, 
Miss  . 

9A.  Dietetics. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  dietetics  and  the 
preparation  of  practical  dietaries.  #  This  course  is  planned  for  students  desiring 
to  make  a  special  study  of  nutrition  and  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
course  38A,  Chemistry  of  Nutrition.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.  Prerequisites: 
3  majors  in  Home  Economics,  Physiology  2,  and  Home  Economics  36.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Hood. 

35.  Elementary  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry. — A  presentation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  food  chemistry,  preceded  by  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as  are  most  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  food  composition.  A  course  for  students  working  for  a  certificate 
in  Home  Economics  or  for  a  degree  with  major  in  Household  Art.  Laboratory 
and  Lecture.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2,  or  2S  and  3S.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chemistry  of  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour, 
sugar,  milk,  butter.  Adulteration  of  food.  The  laboratory  work  is  partly 
qualitative  and  partly  quantitative,  for  the  latter  the  official  methods  of  analysis 
being  used.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course 
36.  The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Graduate  or  Senior  College.  Prerequisite :  course  36  or 
its  equivalent.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

38.  Chemistry  of  Nutrition. — The  chemistry  of  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  absorption  of  food.  Excretion.  Food  requirements,  including  discussion 
of  the  quantity  of  protein,  ash  constituents,  etc.,  desirable  under  different  condi- 
tions. Laboratory  and  Lecture.  Graduate  or  Senior  College.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

38A.  Chemistry  of  Nutrition. — This  course  includes  the  chemistry  of  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  absorption  of  food;  excretion;  food  requirements 
including  the  discussion  of  the  quantity  of  proteins,  ash  constituents,  etc.,  that 
are  desirable  under  different  conditions.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  course  9A  as  the  laboratory  work  in  these  two  courses  is  closely 
correlated.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Blunt. 

Graduate  work  in  food  chemistry  may  be  done  in  connection  with  the  departments 
of  Household  Administration  and  Chemistry.  Circulars  of  those  departments  should 
be  consulted. 
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60.  Theory  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — A  consideration  of  the  functions 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  study  of  the  type 
of  work  in  different  school  systems;  arrangement  of  courses  of  study.  Prereq- 
uisites: 2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  the  department.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Hanna. 

61.  Teaching  Home  Economics. — This  course  considers  the  problem  of 

Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  includes  arrangement  of  courses 
and  discussion  of  method  of  presentation  of  subject-matter.  Prerequisites:  2 
majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  Home  Economics.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term.    M.  Winter,  Miss  Hanna. 

70.  Institution  Economics:  Organization  and  Equipment. — A  study  of  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  school  lunchrooms,  public  and  private  institutions. 
The  installation  of  equipment  with  reference  to  the  economy  of  time  and  energy. 
Lecture  and  field  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Colburn. 

71.  Institution  Economics:  Marketing. — Production,  manufacture,  and 
distribution  of  foods;  their  commercial  and  nutritive  value.  Storage  and  care 
of  supplies.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  To  accompany  or  precede  course  72.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Colburn  and 
Miss  . 

72.  Institution  Economics:  Institution  Cooking. — The  preparation  and 
selection  of  food.  A  study  of  institution  dietaries  with  special  reference  to  the 
school  lunch.  Quantity  in  relation  to  number  to  be  served.  Methods  of  serving. 
Practice  is  required  in  the  school  lunchroom.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisites: General  Chemistry  and  Home  Economics  4  or  5.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Colburn  and  Miss  McKenney. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Home  Economics. — Observation  and  practice  in 
Home  Economics  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  of  lessons  in  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  preceded  by  course 
60  or  61.  Prerequisites:  2  majors  of  Education  and  course  60  or  61.  Each 
student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Hanna. 

HOUSEHOLD  ART 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Art. — Observation  and  practice  in 
Household  Art  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and  teach- 
ing lessons  in  industrial  and  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  preceded  by 
course  160  or  161.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Education.  Mj.  or  M.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

100.  Elementary  Sewing. — This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  hand  and  machine  sewing  in  the  construction  of  garments.  While  it 
presents  the  subject  from  an  educational  standpoint  and  develops  facility  in  the 
elementary  problems  of  sewing,  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  plain  sewing. 
Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  either  Term,  Miss 
Powel,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Boston;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Miss  Taylor, 
Miss  Meguiar. 

101.  Elementary  Sewing  (continued). — This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
demands  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  students  in  100  who  need  more 
facility  in  handling  technical  problems;  (2)  students  entering  the  University  from 
a  technical  high  school,  or  with  two  years  of  accredited  entrance  work  from  other 
high  schools;  (3)  students  who  have  a  limited  amount  of  advanced  standing  from 
other  institutions  in  advance  of  high-school  work.  Prerequisite :  Household  Art 
100,  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee  $1. 50.  M.  Summer,  either 
Term,  Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Boston;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  . 
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102.  Study  of  Costume. — This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  expressed  in  costume.  Prerequisites:  2  Mjs.  of  Art,  including 
Elementary  Design,  Household  Art  100  or  101,  135,  and  150.  Limited  to  14. 
Laboratory  fee  SI. 50.  DM,  Summer,  either  Term,  Miss  Webb;  Mj.  Winter, 
Spring,  Miss  Taylor. 

103.  Advanced  Study  of  Costume. — This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  who 
wish  to  do  advanced  technical  work  in  secondary,  normal,  or  trade  schools.  The 
laboratory  work  will  consist  of  modeling  and  draping  with  paper  and  other 
materials  and  of  advanced  work  in  executing  original  designs.  Prerequisite: 
course  102  with  its  prerequisites.    Laboratory  fee  $1.50.    [Not  given  in  1914.] 

110.  Drafting. — A  comparative  study  of  drafting  systems  used  in  secondary 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges.  This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for 
practical  pattern-making.  Prerequisite:  course  100  or  101.  Laboratory  fee 
$0.75.    Limited  to  20.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Hanna. 

120A.  Elementary  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  includes  the  simple  pro- 
cesses in  millinery  with  a  study  of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade.  Prerequisite: 
Household  Art  100  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Miss  Schmit. 

121B.  Advanced  Millinery. — A  continuation  of  course  120A  for  teachers  in 
secondary,  normal,  and  trade  schools  who  are  specializing  in  Millinery.  Design- 
ing, modeling,  making,  and  trimming  all  styles  of  hats  as  a  means  of  teaching  not 
only  technique,  but  a  method  of  work.  Prerequisites:  Household  Art  100  and 
120.    Laboratory  fee  $1.50.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Miss  Schmit. 

130.  The  Handwork  of  Household  Art. — Design  and  its  application  to  needle- 
work, basketry,  weaving,  and  other  problems,  with  a  special  study  of  color  and 
the  processes  of  dyeing.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  20. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Powel,  Miss  Boston.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Miller;  Spring,  Miss  Taylor. 

135.  Constructive  Costume  Design. — This  course  considers  costume  design 
from  a  constructive  standpoint.  It  includes  a  study  of  materials  and  their 
influence  on  the  design  of  a  gown;  color  combinations;  art,  historic,  and  national 
costume  as  sources  of  design;  and  the  problem  of  personality  as  the  controlling 
factor  in  costume  design.  The  practical  work  consists  of  modeling  and  draping 
with  paper  and  actual  materials.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  Prerequisites:  House- 
hold Art  100  and  Elementary  Design.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  Miss  Hunter 
and  Miss  Newcomb;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  Miller. 

140.  House-Planning  and  Decoration. — The  principles  of  design  applied  to 
house-furnishings,  walls,  floors,  furniture,  and  pottery.  The  work  of  this  course 
is  supplemented  by  visits  to  shops  and  museums.  Prerequisite:  Elementary 
Design.    M.  Summer,  either  Term.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  Miller. 

150.  Textiles. — A  scientific  study  of  the  composition  and  physical  properties 
of  fabrics  with  discussions  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  their  value  to  the  con- 
sumer. Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  1  and  2.  Laboratory  fee  $4.  DM. 
Summer,  either  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen. 

160.  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art. — This  course  considers  the  func- 
tions of  Household  Art  in  education  and  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  the 
comparison  of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities;  the  different  types 
of  schools  under  varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  management;  planning 
courses  of  study;  the  relation  of  Household  Art  to  Household  Economics.  Pre- 
requisites :  2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  the  department.  Mj .  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen. 

161.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art. — This  course  is  given  for  the 
students  in  the  department  who  are  taking  their  long  sequence  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics.   It  deals  with  a  very  careful  selection  of  the  topics  enumerated  in  160. 
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Prerequisites:  2  majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  the  department.  M. 
Summer,  either  Term;  M.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen. 

170.  Investigation  of  Trade  Problems. — -This  course  deals  with  the  acuial 
investigation  of  the  trade  conditions  under  which  girls  and  women  work,  including 
if  possible  some  work  as  an  apprentice.  The  placement  of  the  girls  in  the  Trade 
School  at  the  University  Settlement  gives  opportunities  for  much  investigation. 
Prerequisites:  courses  102  and  160  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen. 

x.    sanskrit  and  indo-european  comparative  philology 

(See  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative 
Philology,  in  the  Circular  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  This  is  not  a 
department  in  the  College  of  Education.) 

I.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation 
to  organized  thought;  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  lan- 
guage study  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of 
phonetic  changes,  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to 
mental  association  (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics).  Develop- 
ment of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories. 
Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  lin- 
guistic geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and 
nationality.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution, 
the  earliest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch.  Prerequisites:  Some 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  language  other  than  English. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Buck. 

cxii.  LATIN 

II.  Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar. — The  course  covers  book  i,  1-29,  and  book 
ii  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  together  with  the  first  half  of  Hale's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position. The  course  is  conducted  in  connection  with  a  regular  Caesar  class  in 
the  University  High  School.  One  hour  extra  a  week,  with  weekly  reports  on 
syntactical  and  historical  subjects,  is  required  of  all  students  seeking  college 
credit.    Mj.  Mr.  Carr.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

40.  Ovid's  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  in  representative  English  poets.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  term),  Professor  Miller. 

57.  Teachers'  Course  in  First- Year  Latin.1 — The  course  includes  a  review 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin,  as  given  in  Hale's  First 
Latin  Book;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflection,  and  syntax;  and 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj.  Summer, 
Mr.  Carr. 

cxv.  english 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  English  in  elementary  or  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  Summer 
Quarter  for  experienced  teachers.  All  of  the  work  in  the  educational  aspects  of 
English  is  supplementary  to  collegiate  courses  in  composition  and  literature. 
The  courses  for  teachers,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  Senior  College. 

1  Attention  is  also  called  to  double  courses  in  Latin  offered  during  the  Summer 
Quarter  in  the  University  High  School:  First  Year,  8:00  and  10:30  daily;  Caesar, 
9:00  and  11:30,  daily;  Cicero,  9:00  and  11:30,  daily;  Vergil,  8:00  and  10:30,  daily. 
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Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  with  English  as  their 
principal  subject  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses:  English  1,  3,  either 
4,  9  or  10,  160,  and  seven  other  majors  of  English,  including  two  majors  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  They  are  also  required  to  take  a  secondary  sequence  in 
education.  This  must  include  Education  1,  one  course  selected  from  the  groups 
85-87,  two  majors  of  practice  teaching,  and  two  electives  in  education. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  deals 
with  the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written  and  in 
oral  composition.  Theme-writing,  theme-reading,  observation,  readings,  reports, 
conferences,  discussions,  and  lectures.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in 
composition,  and  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  in  addition,  experience  in  teaching. 
Limited  to  50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Lyman;  re- 
peated M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  Crowe;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Lyman  and  Mr.  Jones. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  the  Secondary  School.— Problems  of 
interpretative  reading,  rhetoricals,  debating,  dramatics,  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  phases  of  oral  work.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  four  majors  in  composition  and  literature.  Limited  to  20. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. — This 
course  presents  methods  of  teaching  composition,  both  oral  and  written.  In 
literature  it  gives  a  survey  of  reading  suitable  for  the  upper  grades.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  Miss  Lally. 

16.  Bibliographies,  Briefs,  and  Exposition. — Practice  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  in  organizing  material  in  the  form  of  briefs,  and  in  exposition.  Pre- 
requisites: English  1  and  3.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman  and 
Mr.  Jones. 

33.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers. — Students  in  the  College  of  Education 
should  consult  the  instructor  or  the  departmental  adviser  before  registering  for 
this  course.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Tolman. 

80.  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — Includes  a  thorough 
study  of  several  classics;  insists  upon  acquaintance  with  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Discusses  the  choice,  arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of 
subject-matter  for  high-school  instruction.  Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and 
observation.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  literature,  and  in  the  Summer 
Quarter,  in  addition,  experience  in  teaching.  Limited  to  50.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Lyman;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr. 
Crowe;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Lyman  and  Mr.  Jones. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  English. — Open  to  Senior  College  students  who 
have  had  two  majors  of  Education  and  six  majors  of  college  English  which  must 
include  English  1  and  3  and  one  major  in  the  teaching  of  English.  Each  student 
must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Mr.  Crowe  and  other 
University  High  School  teachers. 

cxvii.    mathematics  and  astronomy 

The  work  of  this  department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of 
students:  viz.,  those  who  are  preparing  either  to  teach  or  to  supervise  teaching 
(1)  in  elementary-school  mathematics;  (2)  in  secondary  mathematics;  (3)  in 
mathematics  of  normal  schools. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  are  required  to  take  the  standard 
collegiate  courses  in  mathematical  subject-matter  through  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  two  of  the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  history  of 
mathematics,  and  other  teachers'  courses  in  mathematics  to  be  determined  in 
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consultation  with  Professor  Myers.  Related  courses  will  be  required  in  the 
physical  sciences. 

1.  Theory  of  Teaching  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — Although  this 
course  deals  with  subject-matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and  pedagogy 
of  this  subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
kind,  place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry, 
and  algebra  as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  attention  is  given  to  the  organi- 
zation of  mathematics  in  modern  elementary-school  curricula  from  grade  to 
grade  throughout  the  elementary  school,  together  with  some  comparison  with 
foreign  elementary-school  curricula.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  students; 
Junior  College  students  are  admitted.  Prerequisite:  one  major  in  Education. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

2.  Theory  of  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics. — Attention  is  here  centered 
upon  the  organization  and  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though 
the  correlations  of  these  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  other  allied  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  are  considered.  The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  true 
unity  of  mathematical  notions  and  topics,  and  to  bring  out  the  educational  pur- 
poses of  secondary  mathematics  in  modern  schools.  This  course  may  include 
practice  teaching  in  the  High  School.  Primarily  for  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite: two  majors  of  Junior  College  Mathematics.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Myers. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the  ideas  which  from 
age  to  age  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given 
direction  and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical 
education.  The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons 
that  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  subject-matter  of  existing 
mathematical  knowledge.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  university  students  and 
intending  teachers  of  mathematics.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First 
Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

6.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  and  the  History  of  Elementary-School  Mathe- 
matics.— This  course  deals  with  questions  such  as:  the  teaching  of  elementary- 
school  mathematics  in  certain  historical  periods,  and  in  modern  times  in  other 
countries;  the  organization  of  mathematics  in  parts  of  the  elementary-school 
curriculum,  and  the  psychological  or  historical  or  educational  justification  of  this 
organization;  the  historical  study  of  certain  parts  or  phases  of  elementary-school 
mathematics;  the  genesis  of  mathematical  ideas  in  race  history;  mathematical 
methodology  adapted  to  children;  efficient  methods  of  supervision  of  elementary 
mathematics;  bibliography  for  teachers  of  elementary-school  mathematics; 
critical  reviews  of  new  texts  and  recent  methods;  etc.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

10.  The  Psychology  of  Number. — This  course  concerns  itself  with  questions 
such  as:  the  origin  and  nature  of  number  ideas;  the  fundamental  activities  out  of 
which  arithmetical  operations  arise;  ways  of  generating  and  developing  number 
notions  and  operations  in  school  work;  and  some  comparative  study  of  the 
psychological  and  the  historical  modes  of  origin  of  number  knowledge.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  counting,  grouping,  and  measuring  as  fundamental 
activities  to  the  number  concept  and  to  the  arithmetical  operations.  The  pair- 
ing of  objects  and  ideas  in  a  one-to-one  correspondence  as  the  basis  for  all  these 
activities  is  considered.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Myers. 

11.  Problems  in  Mathematical  Education. — Such  questions  are  studied  as: 
an  educationally  justifiable  program  for  secondary  algebra,  or  geometry,  or  mathe- 
matics; critical  and  historical  studies  of  the  growth  of  algebra,  or  geometry,  or 
mathematics  in  general;  modernized  secondary  mathematics;  modern  mathe- 
matical methods  and  their  historical  genesis;  secondary  mathematics  in  foreign 
countries;  methods  of  studying  the  results  of  mathematical  teaching;  unification 
of  mathematics;  mathematical  supervision;  the  laboratory  and  the  heuristic 
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plans,  critical  reviews  of  significant  texts,  etc.  It  is  a  research  course,  primarily 
for  graduate  students.  Senior  College  students  are  admitted.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Myers. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Prospective  secondary  teachers, 
who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics  than  is 
possible  in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subjects,  may  regis- 
ter and  receive  credit  for  practice  teaching.  When  a  high-school  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  intrust  the  class  to  a  practice  student,  this 
student  does  actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guidance,  and  criticism  of  expert 
teachers.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisites:  two  majors  in  Education 
and  one  major  in  the  teaching  of  Mathematics.  Each  student  must  teach  at 
least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Myers  and 
Mr.  Breslich. 

cxix.  PHYSICS 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  Physics. — A  course  designed  for  teachers  of  physics  and 
involving  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  physics,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  choice  of  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  presentation  best  suited  to 
elementary  courses.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  effective  lecture  experi- 
ments. Summer,  Lectures,  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term) ;  if  laboratory  work  is  taken, 
DMj.  (or  DM.  either  Term).    Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  term.    Dr.  Bishop. 

21.  Elementary  Physics. — A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  cover  in  one  quarter  the  whole  of  the  year's  work  in 
physics.  Students  may  register  for  this  course  and  receive  credit  for  Physics  1 
and  2.  Summer,  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  Term.  DMj.  (or  DM.  either  Term). 
Dr.  Bishop. 

22.  Teachers*  Course  in  High-School  Physics. — The  last  half  of  the  year's 
work  in  beginning  physics  covering  the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light. 
(See  course  14.)  Students  may  register  for  this  course  and  receive  credit  for 
Physics  2.  Summer,  Lectures,  M.;  if  laboratory  work  is  taken,  DM.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $2.50.   First  Term.    Mr.  Hennings. 

cxxi  a.  geography 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  ele- 
mentary, high,  and  normal  schools.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
specialize  in  Geography  must  take  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  general  education 
and  practice  teaching,  eight  majors  in  Geography,  three  of  which  are  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject;  and  also  three  majors  in  related  departments. 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
Education  and  Geography  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of 
either  department. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  each  course  to  the  needs  of  supervisors,  normal- 
school  and  critic  teachers. 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades :  Theory  of  Teaching  Home  Geography 
and  World  Geography. — Selection  of  material  adapted  to  the  grades  from  the  first 
to  the  fourth  inclusive.  A  study  of  regions  which  best  illustrate  the  geographic 
controls  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  drought;  also  of  mountains,  plains,  rivers.  Illus- 
trations from  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics,  Amazon  River  basin;  desert, 
Arabia;  mountains,  Norway;  river,  Nile.  Discussion  of  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. Observation  in  first,  second,  and  fourth  grades.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Henderson.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

2.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands. — A  study  of  the  geographic  controls  of  this  region  with  the 
correlative  results.  Selection  and  adaptation  of  this  material  to  the  grammar 
grades.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 
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5.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  North  America. — Relief,  climatic, 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  intermediate  grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon;  representation  of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with  crayon; 
laboratory  illustrating  physiographic  processes.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Baber.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Eurasia. — Discussion  of  principles 
of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  grammar  grades.  Landscape 
and  map  drawing.  Practice  in  use  of  stereopticon  and  physiographical. labora- 
tory. Study  of  relief,  climate,  physiographic  processes,  distribution  of  vegeta- 
tion, animals,  people,  and  industries.  Special  consideration  of  China  and  Japan, 
India  and  Europe.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Henderson;  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

8.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  South  America. — Physiographic 
and  life  conditions.  Distribution  of  people,  industries,  commerce.  Graphic 
representation.  Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject- 
matter.  Observation  in  fifth  and  seventh  grades.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Baber.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

15.  Theory  of  Teaching  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  com- 
parative study  of  North  America,  South  America,  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia. 
Relief,  climate,  distribution  of  life,  vegetation,  animals,  and  man.  Discussion  of 
the  elementary  course  of  study.  Observation  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades. 
Graphic  representation.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  5,  or  6.  Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Baber.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  presentation  of  high-school  geography,  physiography,  and  commer- 
cial geography.  Comparison  of  the  high-school  courses  of  study  in  geography  in 
Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Especially  arranged  for  teachers 
in  high  schools  and  normal  schools.  Especial  emphasis  on  laboratory,  field 
work,  and  graphic  illustration.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Miss  Henderson; 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Geography. — Observation  and  teaching  in  the 
Elementary  or  High  School.  Teaching — four  periods  per  week  with  discussion 
of  work.  Prerequisite:  one  or  more  courses  in  the  pedagogy  of  geography  and 
satisfactory  academic  preparation,  and  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student 
must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

cxxii.    natural  science 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  intended  (1)  as  introduction  to  elemen- 
tary science  for  students  in  the  general  courses  and  for  those  who  are  specializing 
in  other  departments;  (2)  as  preparation  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in 
science;  (3)  as  preparation  for  teaching  biological  sciences  in  secondary  and 
normal  schools.  Students  who  specialize  in  this  department  are  required  to  sup- 
plement the  courses  of  the  department  with  courses  selected  from  the  departments 
of  zoology,  botany,  physiography,  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology.  It  is 
advised  that  students  who  intend  to  take  their  Senior  College  work  in  the  depart- 
ment elect  science  during  the  Junior  College  course.  Such  election  during  the  first 
years  of  the  course  makes  it  possible  for  advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addition  to 
the  special  courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects.  The  requirements  within  the 
department  depend  upon  whether  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary, the  secondary,  or  the  normal  school. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  include  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  science  that  are 
usable  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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1.  Elementary  Science :  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  acquaintance  with  plants  and  animals,  their  life-processes,  habits,  structures, 
natural  growing  regions,  the  factors  that  govern  their  distribution,  and  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals  in  and  about  the  schoolroom,  and  their  relation  to 
human  affairs.  Laboratory  and  field  work  are  included.  Field  work,  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term) ;  Mj.  Autumn, 
sec.  a,  sec.  b;  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

2.  Elementary  Science :  Physical  Science. — A  study  of  physical  and  chemi- 
cal phenomena  that  are  usable  in  instruction  in  the  grades;  application  of 
elementary  principles  of  physical  science  in  the  household,  schoolroom,  commu- 
nity life,  climatology.  Preparation  and  manipulation  of  simple  illustrative 
apparatus.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

3.  Elementary  Science:  Regional  Studies ;  Educational  Uses  of  Materials. — 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  climatological,  physical,  and  biological  factors 
that  relate  to  the  seasonal  and  other  periodic  changes  in  typical  areas;  especial 
attention  is  directed  to  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  dynamic  elements 
in  these  areas.  Applications  of  these  factors  in  field,  garden,  and  laboratory 
work.  The  use  of  nature  materials  in  elementary  education;  suggested  plans 
for  work  in  the  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  1  or  2,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn 
and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

7.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 
Curriculum. — Purposes  of  the  subject:  principles  of  organization;  materials  to 
be  used;  literature  of  elementary  science;  study  of  type  plans  of  organization 
now  in  use;  reports  upon  special  topics.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
are  especially  interested  in  teaching  and  supervising  elementary  science  in  the 
grades.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term) ; 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

21.  Botany  in  the  High  Schools. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of 
the  following  topics:  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the  function  of  botany 
in  secondary  education;  a  survey  of  subject-matter,  including  some  laboratory 
and  field  work;  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection,  organization,  and  use 
of  botanical  materials;  outline  of  a  course;  inspection  of  high-school  work  in 
botany.  For  Senior  College  or  graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer.  May  be  taken 
as  M.  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

23.  Hygiene  of  Childhood. — This  course  presupposes  such  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  as  is  given  in  the  usual  work  in  the  grades  or  high  school. 
It  briefly  reviews  adult  physiology  and  hygiene  but  discusses  chiefly  the  peculiar 
bodily  structures  and  physiological  activities  of  the  child  which  limit  his  school 
work.  The  first  half  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to  the  sense  organs  and  the  nervous 
system.  Results  of  recent  sanitary  surveys  of  schools  and  the  work  with  defect- 
ives make  it  evident  that  both  parent  and  teacher  should  be  alert  to  the  child's 
physiological  needs.  Appropriate  tests  are  made  for  detecting  sensory  defects, 
the  order  of  development  of  nervous  mechanisms  is  discussed,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  give  clear  notions  of  the  structural  changes  that  accompany  education. 
The  second  half  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to  problems  of  growth  and  nutrition, 
normal  growth  curves,  character  and  quantity  of  foods,  premature  toil,  diseases, 
unsanitary  home  conditions,  sex  hygiene.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Downing. 

24.  Biological  Evolution  for  Students  in  Education. — The  fundamentals  of 
such  biological  processes  as  have  to  do  with  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  biologi- 
cal evolution.  Includes  a  laboratory  study  of  the  cell,  increasing  complexity 
of  structures,  physiological  experiments,  dependency  as  shown  in  parasitism  and 
saprophytism,  and  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  biological  evolution. 
This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introductory  course  for  students  in  education 
who  are  not  preparing  to  teach  science,  but  who  desire  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject.    Mj.  Summer,  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

30.  Problems  in  Biological  Education. — This  course  considers  the  place  of 
biological  subjects  and  biological  thought  in  education,  and  directs  work  of 
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individual  students  upon  special  topics  within  this  field.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

40.  Teaching  Zoology  in  High  Schools. — (See  announcement  of  course  40, 
Department  of  Zoology.)  M.  Summer,  First  Term.  §Mj.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Downing. 

60.  Elementary  Agriculture  for  Teachers. — A  course  adapted  to  teachers  of 
agriculture  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  elementary  textbooks  on  the  subject.  The  work  deals  primarily  with 
the  subject-matter  of  agriculture  and  incidentally  with  methods  of  teaching. 
Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Assistant  Professor  Nolan. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Elementary  Science. — Observation  of  classwork 
and  practice  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Open  to  Senior 
College  students.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2,  or  equivalent,  and  preferably 
3,  and  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Associate  Professor  Caldwell. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Involves  observation  of  high- 
school  work  in  botany  or  zoology,  practice  teaching  in  one  subject,  and  meeting 
with  instructors  for  discussion.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Pre- 
requisite: course  21,  and  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach 
at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Associate  Professor 
Caldwell. 

cli.    school  library  economics 

40.  School  Library  Economics. — A  course  arranged  to  give  a  concrete  idea 
of  present-day  library  standards,  with  consideration  of  such  special  problems 
as  selecting  books  for  young  people  of  various  ages  and  the  relation  of  reading 
and  organized  library  work  to  the  school  curriculum.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Warren. 

clii.    kindergarten-primary  education 
The  courses  offered  by  this  department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students:  (1)  those  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  kindergarten 
or  primary  grades,  and  (2)  those  who  are  preparing  for  training  and  supervision. 
The  department  has  organized  the  following  curricula: 

1)  A  two-year  Junior  College  curriculum  leading  to  a  kindergarten  certificate. 

2)  A  two-year  Junior  College  curriculum  leading  to  a  primary  teacher's 
certificate. 

3)  A  one-year  course  leading  to  a  supervisor's  certificate. 

4)  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  in  Education. 

The  specific  requirements  for  the  kindergarten  certificate  are  indicated  on 
p.  24;  for  the  primary  teacher's  certificate  on  p.  24;  for  the  supervisor's  certifi- 
cate on  p.  26. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  in  this  department  must  complete,  in  addition 
to  all  admission  and  Junior  College  requirements  (see  p.  17),  four  majors  of  Edu- 
cation, including  courses  1  and  85,  or  86,  two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching,  six 
majors  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  three  majors  in  such  related  subjects 
as  Art,  Music,  Natural  Science,  Primary  History,  and  English  and  three  elective 
majors  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  department. 

The  practice  teaching  courses  of  this  department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  and  a 
number  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate 
with  this  department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in  practice 
teaching. 
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1.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten  Education. — This  course  includes  a  brief 
study  of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
play  activities  characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  the  instincts  and  impulses 
underlying  various  forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work. 
An  analysis  of  common  play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination  of 
principles  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten;  the 
kindergarten  occupations,  the  theories  on  which  they  are  planned,  adaptations, 
and  modifications;  practice  in  the  manipulation  of  materials.  For  Junior  and 
Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Martin. 

1A.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten  Education. — A  survey  course  planned 
especially  for  students  preparing  for  primary-grade  teaching  or  supervision. 
Its  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  organization  of  its  various  activities,  and  the  relation  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  primary  grades.  It  will  include  practice  in  the  manipulation  of 
materials.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 

2.  Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Kindergarten. — A  continuation  of  course 
1,  with  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  methods  in  the  use  of  materials.  Obser- 
vation of  teaching  and  analysis  of  work  observed.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Martin. 

3.  Primary-School  Methods. — This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  are 
preparing  for  teaching  or  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  primary  grades.  It 
will  consider  the  intrinsic  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school, 
the  organization  of  the  subject-matter  of  primary  grades  and  the  relation  of  read- 
ing, writing,  number,  and  constructive  work  to  the  rest  of  the  program.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  reading.    Mj.  Autumn.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

3A.  Primary-School   Methods:    Reading,   Language,   and   Literature. — 

Same  as  3,  with  special  attention  to  methods  of  teaching  reading,  language,  and 
literature  as  parts  of  the  primary  grades  curriculum.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Hatcher. 

3B.  Primary-School  Methods:    Number,  Construction,  and  Science. — 

Same  as  3,  with  special  attention  to  number,  science,  and  construction.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Wygant. 

5.  Constructive  Occupations:  Principles  and  Methods  Underlying  Their 
Use. — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  kindergarten 
teaching  and  for  primary  teachers.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  place 
and  value  of  constructive  occupations  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 
and  practical  work  with  materials,  with  special  emphasis  upon  methods  of 
teaching.  Limited  to  24.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Berry;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Miss  Martin. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Program. — Principles  controlling  organization  of 
kindergarten  program.  A  study  of  the  various  instrumentalities  of  the  kinder- 
garten: songs,  games,  stories,  manual  and  art  activities,  excursions,  etc.,  with 
reference  to  their  organization  in  the  daily  program.  Students  will  submit  plans 
of  work  exemplifying  these  principles  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  During 
the  course  each  student  will  write  a  year's  outline  for  a  given  group  of  children. 
For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Temple. 

6A.  The  Kindergarten  Program. — This  course  is  planned  for  students  who 
have  had  some  training  in  kindergarten  teaching,  but  who  are  not  qualified  to 
take  the  advanced  courses.  The  activities  of  the  kindergarten — gift  plays, 
occupations,  songs,  games,  stories,  excursions,  etc. — will  be  discussed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  educational  value  and  their  place  in  the  daily  program.  Principles 
controlling  the  organization  of  the  materials  of  the  program.  Suggestive  out- 
lines of  work  and  play  for  given  groups  of  children.  Observation  and  discussion 
of  work  in  the  summer  kindergarten.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 
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7.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Program  and  Methods  (Advanced). — 
This  is  a  course  of  reading,  observation,  and  discussion  planned  primarily  for 
kindergartners  who  are  preparing  for  training  and  supervision.  It  will  include 
a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  making  of  the  kindergarten 
curriculum,  a  comparative  study  of  the  controlling  principles  in  various  typical 
programs,  typical  methods  in  the  use  of  materials,  selection  and  arrangement  of 
subjects,  and  organization  of  the  various  activities  of  the  kindergarten  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  children.  At  least  two  hours  a  week 
of  observation  in  kindergartens  and  primary  grades  will  be  required.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

10.  Kindergarten  Training  and  Supervision  (Advanced). — For  students 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of  kinder- 
gartens. In  the  first  part  of  the  course  such  problems  of  the  training  teacher  as 
entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of  the  curriculum,  best 
methods  of  training  students  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  organization  of  practice  teaching  will  be  considered.  Members  of  the 
class  will  prepare  and  submit  outlines  of  courses  in  kindergarten  education  for 
class  discussion  and  criticism. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  will  discuss  problems  of  supervision;  among 
these  the  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  the  kindergartner,  the  relation 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  grades,  organization  of  teachers'  meetings, 
study  classes,  and  parents'  clubs,  equipment,  salaries,  examination  of  candidates 
for  positions,  etc.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Temple. 

12.  Froebel's  Educational  Theories. — A  study  of  Froebel's  writings;  the 
Education  of  Man,  the  Mother  Play  Book,  and  the  Pedagogics,  with  a  view  to 
determining  his  fundamental  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  edu- 
cation. Relation  of  Froebel's  philosophy  to  his  educational  theory.  Analysis 
of  principles  of  symbolism,  sequence,  schools  of  handwork.  Kindergarten  pro- 
cedure developed  by  Froebel  compared  with  modern  kindergarten  practice.  For 
Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  or  ^Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Temple. 

16.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk 
or  traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms  with 
reference  to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  value.  Classi- 
fication of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection  and 
adaptation  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  ^Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Martin. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten. — Students  will  spend  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  practice  kindergartens,  observing  or  teaching,  and 
will  be  required  to  write  teaching  plans  and  attend  weekly  critic  meetings.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 

96.  Advanced  Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  at  least 
two  hours  daily.  Preparation  of  written  plans,  criticism.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 

97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Students  will  spend  five 
hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching,  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic 
meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  or  minor  course. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Immediate  supervision  of  practice  teachers 
by  critic  teachers. 

Music  in  the  Kindergarten,  courses  4  and  5,  Mrs.  Kern.    (See  announcement  on 

p.  59.) 

CLIII.     HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

02.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — Grades  I-IV  in- 
clusive.— This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools.  It  takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of 
games  for  schoolroom  and  playground,  the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and 
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adaptation  of  schoolroom  gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  It  includes 
work  in  both  theory  and  practice.  The  class  is  limited  to  50.  Gymnasium  shoes 
or  slippers  required.    Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Stiles. 

03.  Gaines,  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — Grades  V-VIII 
inclusive. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  It 
takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  games  for  schoolroom  and  play- 
ground, the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  schoolroom 
gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  A  few  of  the  simple  team  games  for 
boys  and  girls  are  also  included  in  this  course.  The  class  is  limited  to  50. 
Gymnasium  shoes  or  slippers  required.    Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Howe. 

For  other  work  in  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  see  announcement  of  that  depart- 
ment in  the  Circular  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

04.  Personal  Hygiene. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  student  such 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  as  will  enable  him  to  preserve  and  promote 
individual  health  and  efficiency.    Required.    Non-credit,  Autumn,  Dr.  Young. 

05.  School  Hygiene.— The  normal  child:  growth  and  physiological  signifi- 
cance of  different  age  periods.  Nutrition,  diet,  clothing.  Normal  and  abnormal 
physiological  functions.  The  nervous  system.  Condition  of  special  senses: 
teeth,  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  enlarged  glands.  Schoolroom  posture,  gymnastics, 
sports,  and  plays.  Theory  of  germ  diseases:  contagious,  and  common  skin 
diseases  of  childhood.  Tuberculosis.  Sex  hygiene.  School  sanitation:  furni- 
ture and  apparatus;  cleanliness  and  disinfection;  co-operation  of  teachers  with 
school  physician,  nurse,  United  Charities,  Juvenile  Court,  and  truant  officers. 
Home  hygiene.  Out-of-door  schools.  First  aid  to  the  injured.  Required  of  all 
students  who  graduate  in  June.    Fifteen  lectures.    Spring,  Dr.  Young. 

cliv.  MUSIC 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Music  are  designed  for  teachers 
in  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools. 

4.  Music  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School. — Major,  minor, 
and  chromatic  scales;  voice  culture;  breathing.  Speech  in  singing,  attack, 
intonation,  phrasing.  Song  interpretation.  Sight-reading.  Study  of  culture 
songs.    Mj.  Spring,  Mrs.  Kern. 

6.  Music  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School  (A  continuation 
of  course  4). — The  child's  voice.  Composition  of  melodies  adapted  for  use 
in  kindergarten  activities  (correlated  with  course  in  kindergarten  training). 
Criticism  of  song  material  suitable  to  the  kindergarten.  Piano  accompaniment. 
Basis  of  selection  of  rhythmic  pieces.  Study  of  children's  songs  by  the  great 
masters.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mrs.  Kern. 

CLV.     AESTHETIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  this  department  is  subdivided  so  as  to  fall  into  four  distinct 
groups.  There  are  courses  in  (A)  Drawing  and  Painting,  (B)  Design,  (C)  Model- 
ing and  Ceramics,  and  (D)  Manual  Training.  Students  who  specialize  in  this 
department  will  be  required  to  take  nine  majors  in  these  subjects.  In  general, 
five  of  these  majors  must  be  in  one  of  the  subdivisions  above  noted,  the  other  four 
being  distributed  among  the  other  four  subdivisions.  In  certain  cases  a  different 
type  of  specialization  from  that  indicated  in  this  plan  may  be  desirable;  in  such 
cases  the  student  may,  under  the  supervision  of  the  department,  specialize  in 
two  subdivisions. 

In  addition  to  the  four  majors  in  General  Education  and  two  majors  in  prac- 
tice teaching  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education,  there  are 
three  elective  majors  to  be  taken  by  those  who  specialize  in  this  department. 
These  electives  are  supposed  to  be  chosen  under  the  advice  of  the  department. 
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The  following  courses  are  planned  primarily  as  courses  in  methods  of  teaching 
the  arts  rather  than  in  acquiring  technical  proficiency  and  do  not  aim  to  take  the 
place  of  art-school  courses.  Abundant  opportunity  for  technical  practice  is 
offered,  however,  as  a  concrete  basis  for  educational  discussion. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  retain  for  exhibition  purposes  three 
pieces  of  each  student's  work  for  one  year  to  be  returned  "express  collect"  upon 
request  of  the  student  made  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  who  elect  practice  teaching  in  any  of 
the  subgroups  of  this  department  should  register  in  this  course.  They  will 
spend  five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching.  Their  work  will  be  supervised 
by  instructors  and  critic  teachers  of  the  department  according  to  the  regulations 
printed  in  the  Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisite:  two  majors  of 
Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, and  Spring.  Hours  to  be  arranged  on  consultation  with  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  department. 

A.      DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

6A.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Introductory). — A  course  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples and  materials  relating  to  elementary  schools,  and  planned  for  students 
specializing  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  on 
permission  of  the  department.  Sections  limited  to  25.  2  hours  daily.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  sec.  a,  First  Term,  Miss  Whittier;  sec.  b,  First 
Term,  Miss  Lathe;  Second  Term,  Miss  Soper;  sec.  c,  First  Term,  Miss  Lathe, 
Second  Term,  Miss  Soper.    Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Cushman. 

6B.  Drawing  and  Painting — A  course  embodying  the  principles  and  ma- 
terials relating  to  art  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Open  to  Junior 
College  students.    2  hours  daily.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Cushman. 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting. — A  course  for  students  specializing  in  the  teach- 
ing of  fine  arts  in  elementary  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  6.  2  hours  daily.  Mj. 
Spring,  Mr.  Whitford. 

12.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  is  planned  especially  for 
teachers  of  drawing  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  supervisors  of  drawing, 
It  presents  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  of  freehand  drawing, 
and  studio  practice  in  working  out  typical  examples.  It  includes  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective  and  composition.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr. 
McLellan. 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art  (same  as  course  16,  Department  of 
History  of  Art). — This  course  consists  partly  of  lectures  on  the  use  of  color  in 
the  arts,  and  partly  of  technical  work,  consisting  of  a  series  of  problems  illus- 
trating a  theory  of  color  harmony.  Sections  limited  to  25.  Cost  of  textbook 
and  materials,  about  $3.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Sargent  and 
Miss  Cushman;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression  (same  as  course  18  in  the  De- 
partment of  History  of  Art). — A  course  consisting  partly  of  lectures  and  partly  of 
technical  work,  involving  an  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order  to  formulate 
the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from  accurate 
records  of  nature.  Prerequisite:  6  and  9  or  the  equivalent.  Cost  of  textbook 
and  materials,  about  $3.  Sections  limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Professor  Sargent. 

(For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  the  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  see 
Education  56.) 

19.  Working  Drawing. — This  is  a  lecture  course,  with  general  and  indi- 
vidual criticism  of  assigned  and  required  work.  Various  phases  of  the  subject 
will  be  discussed,  including  orthographic  and  isometric  projection,  shop  sketching, 
dimensioning,  lettering,  shop  practices,  inking,  tracing,  blue-printing,  and  the 
arrangement  of  courses  of  study  suitable  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial 
schools.    An  inexpensive  drawing  equipment  should  be  provided  for  home  use. 
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This  would  include  drawing  board,  T-square,  triangles,  compasses,  dividers, 
and  hard  and  medium  pencils.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Perry;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

B.  DESIGN 

20.  Elementary  General  Design. — A  course  including  a  discussion  of,  and 
studio  practice  in,  the  elements  of  design  and  color  with  special  reference  to 
elementary  school  work.  Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Sections  limited  to 
25.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  sec.  a,  First  Term, 
Miss  Whittier;  Second  Term,  Miss  Cushman;  sec.  6,  First  Term,  Miss  Cush- 
man;  Second  Term,  Miss  Cushman;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Miss 
Cushman. 

22.  Design  Applied  to  Household  Art. — A  course  in  which  freehand  draw- 
ing is  combined  with  advanced  problems  in  design  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  students  of  Household  Arts.  Prerequisite:  course  20.  Mj.  Spring, 
2  hours  daily,  Miss  Cushman. 

24.  Advanced  Design. — This  course  presents  a  consideration  of  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  design  in  its  relation  to  modern  social  and  industrial  life, 
with  opportunity  for  working  out  illustrations  of  the  principles  involved.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high-school  and  college  teachers  of  drawing. 
2  hours  daily.  Limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  Mr.  McLellan.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Mr.  Whitford. 

28.  Design  Applied  to  Manual-Training  Projects. — This  is  a  lecture  course 
with  general  and  individual  criticism  of  assigned  and  required  work.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  furnish  teachers  of  manual  training  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  design  and  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  The  course  will  include  a  brief 
study  of  period  styles  in  furniture;  form  and  proportion  of  articles  as  related 
to  their  beauty;  of  color  as  an  essential  in  good  design;  and  of  possible  com- 
binations of  wood  with  leather,  reed,  cane,  or  metal,  and  of  metal  with  leather. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Perry. 

85.  Industrial  Drawing  and  Design. — A  course  dealing  with  the  place  of 
design  in  industrial  education.  It  will  require  supplementary  practice  in  indus- 
trial drawing,  both  free-hand  and  mechanical,  and  a  study  of  the  products  of 
several  industries  such  as  printing,  bookbinding,  furniture,  textiles,  jewelry, 
architecture,  machinery,  etc.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

C.      MODELING   AND  CERAMICS 

60.  Elementary  Pottery. — This  course  is  a  study  of  the  place  of  pottery 
in  elementary  education.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  building  and  decorating 
pottery  forms  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  pedagogical  discussion  and  for  a  study  of 
the  results  in  this  field,  in  various  important  educational  centers.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.  Sections  limited  to  20.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Spring,  Mr.  Whitford. 

51.  Advanced  Pottery. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  50,  and  includes 
more  elaborate  problems  in  design,  and  some  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  potter's  craft.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Mr. 
Whitford.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

65.  Elementary  Modeling. — In  this  course  the  study  of  the  technical  pro- 
cesses of  modeling  in  the  round  and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.,  will  serve 
as  material  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  of 
animal  and  plant  forms  and  of  the  human  figure  is  included  in  the  course.  Open 
to  Junior  College  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  24.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Hollister. 

66.  Advanced  Modeling. — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of  their  edu- 
cational value.    Discussion  will  follow  observation  on  the  part  of  students,  of 
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work  done  in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite:  course  55,  or  its  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.  Limited  to  24.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Spring,  Miss  Hollister.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

D.     MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  demand  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts  and  for  organ- 
izers of  industrial  schools  and  classes  is  in  excess  of  the  supply.  With  this  demand 
in  view  a  course  leading  to  a  Special  Two  Years'  Certificate  has  been  arranged. 
This  course  is  especially  suited  to  the  graduates  of  technical  high  schools  and 
will  enable  them  to  prepare  for  positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training  in  ele- 
mentary or  high  schools.  Students  registering  for  this  certificate  should  present  as 
entrance  credit,  at  least  four  units  of  shopwork  and  drawing.  For  further  require- 
ments see  above,  p.  24. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  however,  that,  while  a  two-year  course 
for  high-school  graduates  will  afford  sufficient  training  to  enable  students  to  fill 
positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training,  there  is,  nevertheless,  superior  advan- 
tage in  taking  a  complete  college  course  leading  to  a  degree  as  a  preparation  for 
the  higher  positions.  To  provide  every  facility  for  students  desiring  the  more 
thorough  preparation,  a  sequence  of  courses  has  been  arranged,  including  work 
in  the  departments  of  Education,  History,  and  the  Arts,  and  allowing  consider- 
able latitude  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  as  to  the  specific  subjects  to  be  taken- 
This  enables  a  student  to  choose  between  doing  the  intensive  work  required  of  a 
special  teacher  in  the  high  school  or  the  more  general  and  inclusive  work  needed 
by  the  supervisor. 

To  this  end  the  University  of  Chicago  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Armour  Institute  whereby  the  former  will  accept,  as  three  majors  of  credit 
toward  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  or  S.B.  in  Education,  a  total  of  360  hours,  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  of  accepted  work  taken  in  the  Armour  Institute  in  the  follow- 
ing combination: 

SHOPWORK  ENGINEERING  DRAWING 

80  to  160  hours  60  to  160  hours  80  to  160  hours 

Advanced  Forge  Kinematics  Machine  Drawing 

Advanced  Foundry  Machine  Design  Architectural  Drawing 

Advanced  Machine  Tool  Strength  of  Materials  Descriptive  Geometry 
Advanced  Pattern- Making 

The  new  entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges  permit  as  many  as  five  units 
of  entrance  credit  for  high-school  work  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  provide  that  as  many  as 
fifteen  majors  may  be  taken  in  a  single  department.  It  is  possible  for  a  student 
to  take  this  maximum  number  of  majors  in  the  department  of  Aesthetic  and 
Industrial  Education  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

By  virtue  of  the  co-operative  arrangement  with  Armour  Institute  it  will  be 
possible  for  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  its 
engineering  department  and  to  take  in  that  institution  an  amount  of  work 
equivalent  to  six  majors. 

A  student  who  chooses  the  proper  courses  from  the  beginning  may  secure  the 
S.B.  degree  in  Education  and,  at  the  same  time,  receive  an  adequate  preparation 
for  teaching  or  supervising  the  mechanic  arts  by  taking  his  principal  sequence 
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(9  majors)  in  combined  science  and  mathematics;  the  secondary  sequence  (6 
majors)  in  education;  and  15  majors  in  the  Department  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts. 

It  is  believed  that  an  unusual  opportunity  is  here  offered  to  high-school 
graduates  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  manual  training,  and  for 
graduates  of  two-year  normal  courses  to  obtain  a  more  complete  preparation  for 
Lheir  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  college  degree.  It  should  be  observed 
;hat  a  student  may  choose  his  electives  from  the  entire  curriculum  presented  by 
;he  University  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  work  regularly  listed  in  courses  there  is  opportunity  for 
study  of  methods  in  various  classrooms  in  the  School  of  Education  and  in  other 
schools,  and  for  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of  Education.  Excursions  are 
nade  to  factories,  shops,  and  schools  offering  industrial  courses. 

I Through  the  Board  of  Recommendations  competent  teachers  are  given 
lirect  assistance  in  obtaining  good  positions.  There  is  no  fee  for  this  service. 
This  information  is  given  at  this  time  in  recognition  of  the  growing  demand 
or  competent  teachers  of  the  industrial  arts.  In  range  the  courses  cover  the 
vork  in  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  the  normal  school,  and  the 
ollege,  and  are  so  planned  as  to  present  the  industrial  arts  in  their  historical, 
jedagogical,  vocational,  and  technkal  aspects. 

70A.  Elementary  Constructive  Work.— This  course  is  planned  to  present 
>oth  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  handwork  for  grades  III  to  VI  inclusive.  It 
rill  afford  practice  in  cardboard  work,  in  elementary  bookbinding,  and  in  simple 
>rocesses  of  weaving  in  different  materials.  Special  problems  presented  by  mem- 
>ers  of  the  class  will  be  considered  and  plans  for  meeting  them  will  be  discussed. 
?aken  in  conjunction  with  70B,  this  course  will  give  the  initial  preparation  for 
hose  planning  to  supervise  the  manual  arts  in  elementary  schools.  Laboratory 
ee  $3.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Langley. 

70B.  Elementary  Woodworking. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  including 
•oth  theory  and  practice,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
lesire  to  equip  themselves  to  teach  woodworking  in  the  upper  grades.  The  shop- 
rork  will  include  the  making  of  such  articles  as  will  fully  illustrate  elementary 
ool  practice.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  types  of  construction  suited  to 
rades  VI  and  VII — work  largely  with  dressed  stock — but  the  full  course  (Mj.) 
/ill  introduce  work  appropriate  for  grade  VIII,  that  is,  work  involving  those 
roblems  incident  to  planing  to  thickness.  In  connection  with  the  shopwork 
-ill  be  lectures  and  discussions  on  methods  and  equipment.  There  will  also  be 
presentation  of  the  theory  and  historical  progress  of  manual  training.  Lab- 
ratory  fee  $3.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Langley. 

75.  Advanced  Woodwork. — This  is  a  course  planned  for  those  who  are  pre- 
aring  to  teach  bench  work  in  grade  VIII  or  the  first  year  of  high  school.  It 
lcludes  a  thorough  drill  in  the  use  of  hand  tools,  and  covers  the  simple  con- 
tructive  processes  involved  in  joinery  and  cabinet  work.  It  also  includes  a 
tudy  of  the  materials  used  in  woodworking,  wood  finishing,  and  a  discussion  of 
ims,  methods,  and  courses  of  study.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  prin- 
iples  of  design  as  applied  to  the  projects  constructed.  Laboratory  fee  $3. 
<lj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Mr.  Filbey. 

76.  Cabinet  Making. — This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  expect  to  teach 
woodworking  in  schools  equipped  with  machines.  The  laboratory  work  will 
enter  around  the  building  of  cabinets  of  rather  difficult  construction.  This 
all  include  the  designing  of  work  undertaken,  care  and  use  of  common  wood- 
orking  machines,  cabinet  construction,  and  wood  finishing.  The  class  work 
ill  include  discussions  of  equipment,  installation,  milling;  courses  of  study, 
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methods,  furniture  design,  and  shop  practices  Prerequisite:  work f  equivalent 
to  courses  70B  and  75.  Laboratory  fee,  $3. .  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Mr.  Zuppann;  Mj .  Spring,  given  in  connection  with  75,  Mr.  *ilbey. 

77A.  Woodturning.— This  course  covers  the  principles  of  woodturning.  It| 
also  includes  the  discussion  and  formulation  of  courses  of  study.  Laboratory! 
fee  $3.    Limited  to  12.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.I 

77B  Pattern-Making— This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  pattern-! 

making.  It  also  includes  enough  molding  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  com-! 
mon  allowances  made.  Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  al 
complete  set  of  patterns  for  some  machine.  Laboratory  fee  $3.  Limited  to| 
12.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Filbey. 

78.  Forge  Work— A  course  in  forgeshop  practice  covering  the  principled 
of  hand  forging.  It  also  includes  instruction  in  brazing,  case-hardenmg,  temper-! 
ing  and  annealing.  Short  talks  will  be  given  on  the  fire,  tools,  shop  practices  ■ 
and  materials.  Shop  excursions  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  course.  Limited! 
to  24.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Filbey. 

79  Foundry  Practice— The  course  includes  a  drill  in  the  elementary  moldj 
ing  processes,  core  making,  and  cupola  practice.  It  is  planned  for  teachers  oil 
pattern-making  and  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  foundry  work  m  high  schools! 
Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr! 
Marshall.  J 

81.  Machine-Shop  Practice.— This  course  covers  the  use  of  the  bench  ancj 
machine  tools  commonly  found  in  high-school  equipments.  The  time  will  be 
divided  between  formal  exercises  and  constructive  work.  Tool-making  anal 
general  repair  work  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  course.  Short  talks  will  be  givera 
on  the  various  tools,  shop  practices,  and  materials.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory 
fee  $3    Mj  ,  DMj.  Summer  (or  M.  or  DM.  either  Term),  Mr.  Marshall. 
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STUDY  REQUIREMENTS  CAREFULLY 

Students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  University  require- 
ments, including  those  for  graduation,  and  are  responsible  for  arranging  their 
elections  of  courses  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  order  to  do  this  in- 
telligently it  is  necessary  to  study  this  announcement  carefully. 

If  any  requirements  are  not  understood,  however,  the  student  should  inquire 
in  the  Dean's  office  or  of  his  departmental  adviser.  He  should  do  this  when 
puzzled  about  any  aspect  of  the  course.  While  the  student  is  responsible,  yet 
the  University  authorities  are  anxious  to  assist  him  in  every  possible  way  to 
understand  his  requirements  and  to  plan  his  work. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1915-16 


June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  17 
June  18 
June  18 
June  21 
June  14-19 
July  5  Monday 
July  17  Saturday 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
Monday 


July  28  Wednesday 

July  29  Thursday 
Aug.  29  Sunday 

Sept.  3  Friday 

Sept.  7-10 

Sept.  30  Thursday 


Oct.  1 
Nov.  25 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  23 


Jan.  S 
Jan.  29 

Feb.  12 
Feb.  22 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  24 


Friday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 


Monday 
Saturday 

Saturday 
Tuesday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Mar.  25-April  2 
April  S  Monday 
April  14  Friday 
April  29  Saturday 


May  30 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  16 


Tuesday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1915 

Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

|  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Celebration  of  Independence  Day:  a  holiday 
Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 
incurred  during  Spring  Quarter 

<  Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

(  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

(  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

j  Autumn  Convocation 

(  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Entrance  Examinations 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 
incurred  during  Spring  and  Summer  Quarters  for 
all  students  returning  for  Autumn  Quarter 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

j  Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Convocation 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1916 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 

incurred  during  Autumn  Quarter 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 


Quarterly  Examinations 


Quarterly  Recess 
Spring  Quarter  begins 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 
Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 

incurred  during  Winter  Quarter 
Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 


Spring  Quarter  ends 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

GENERAL 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  5 A. 

f Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  University  Chaplain,   Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M16. 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Wallace  Heckman,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager. 
Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor. 
John  Fryer  Moulds,  Cashier. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  15A. 
Hervey  Foster  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Correspondence-Study  Department. 
James  Christian  Meinich  Hanson,  Associate  Director  of  the  University 

Libraries. 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlain,  Director  of  the  University  Museums. 
Edwin  Brant  Frost,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
Julius  Stieglitz,  Director  of  Laboratories. 


colleges  and  graduate  schools  of  arts,  literature,  and  science 
James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Otis  William  Caldwell,  Dean  of  University  College,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  16  A. 

Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  of  Science  in  the  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  8A. 

Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  9A. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  College 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  Hall;   Frank  Justus 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:  Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  14A. 
t  Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  199. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  100. 

Elliot  Rowland  Downing,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education, 

Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  100. 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry 

Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  Room  164. 
Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School,  Emmons  Blaine 

Hall,  Third  Floor,  Room  301A. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Education. 
Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Education. 
Elliot  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of 

Natural  Science. 

Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  High  School;  Lecturer  in 
Secondary  Education.   

Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany,  and 

Supervisor  of  Nature-Study  in  the  School  of  Education. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 

Astronomy. 

Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Education  in  Relation  to  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy.   

Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers  (Summer,  1915). 

Werrett  Wallace  Charters,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Missouri  (Summer,  1915).   

Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology. 

JMartha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 
and  Dramatic  Art. 
X  Retired. 
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Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education. 
Rollo  La  Verne  Lyman,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
JEmily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 


James  Fleming  Hosic,  Ph.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Chicago 

Normal  College  (Summer,  1915). 
Gertrude  Longenecker,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  State 

Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cal.  (Summer,  1915). 
Guy  Fred  Wells,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Rhode  Island 

State  Normal  School  (Summer,  1915). 


Katharine   Blunt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry,  Home 
Economics. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Willard  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching 
History. 

Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Art. 
Josephine  Young,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology;  School  Physician. 


Margaret  June  Mitchell,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor,  State  Normal  School, 

Edmond,  Okla.,  Instructor  in  History  (Summer,  1915). 
Arestes  W.  Nolan,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture,  University  of 

Illinois  (Summer,  1915). 

Bernice  Allen,  Ed.B.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Cora  C.  Colburn,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art. 
Harry  Trevlin  Fultz,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 
William  Scott  Gray,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
Agnes  Keith  Hanna,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 
Frances  Beatrice  Hunter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 
Mary  Root  Kern,  Instructor  in  Music. 
Katharine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Ethelwyn  Miller,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
Margaret  Kathleen  Taylor,  S.B.,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 
Irene  Warren,  Ph.B.,  Librarian. 
Ethel  Webb,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 
|      t  Retired. 
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William  Garrison  Whitford,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Aesthetic  and  Industrial 
Education. 

James  Reed  Young,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Education. 

Ruth  Jane  Baushke,  A.B.,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Physical 

Education  (Summer,  1915). 
Frances  M.  Berry,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

(Summer,  1915).  .         .  i 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  University  High  School,  Instructor  m  Latin 

(Summer,  1915). 

Cora  Irene  Davis,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

Abbie  Louise  Day,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Education,  University  of 

Cincinnati  (Summer,  1915). 
Clara  M.  Feeney,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1915). 
Emery  Filbey,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Sum- 
mer, 1915).  .    _  ,.1 
Eleanor  Lally,  A.B.,  University  Elementary  School,  Instructor  m  English 
(Summer,  1915). 

Nama  Aurelia  Lathe,  University  High  School,  Instructor  m  Art  (Summer, 
1915) 

Ralph  D.  McLellan,  Instructor  in  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Instructor 
in  Art  (Summer,  1915).  .  . 

William  Marshall,  University  High  School,  Instructor  m  Manual  Training 
(Summer,  1915).  .  _ 

Emma  B.  Matteson,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Simmons  College,  In- 
structor in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1915). 

Julia  Elizabeth  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

Helen  Monsch,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1915). 

Alma  Virginia  Ogden,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Natural  Science  (Summer,  1915). 

L.  Day  Perry,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Joliet,  111.,  Instructor  in 
Art  (Summer,  1915).  J 

Lucie  S.  Schmit,  Instructor  in  Household  Art,  Portland,  Ore.,  Trade  School, 
Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

Mabel  B.  Soper,  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

Willis  E.  Tower,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Englewood  High  School  (Sum- 

Caro^ine^Townsend,  Ph.B.,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  CaL,  In- 
structor in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1915). 

Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

Caroline  Wood,  Instructor  in  House  Decoration  and  Costume  Design  Poly- 
technic High  School,  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  Instructor  m  Household  Art 
(Summer,  1915).  ^  % 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  S.B.,  University  Elementary  School,  Instructor  in 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1915).  j 

Clarence  Albers  Zuppann,  Instructor  in  Wood [Working ;  Union  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Instructor  in  Manual  Traming  (Summer,  1915). 

Marion  Gipfin  Dana,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 

 ,  Assistant  in  the  Museum. 

Howard  Mumford  Jones,  Assistant  in  English. 
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Ella  Clark  McKenney,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 

Alice  S.  Parr,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 

Homer  C.  Sampson,  Assistant  in  Natural  Science. 

Ju anita  Stapp,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten  (Summer,  1915). 

Mabel  Ward,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1915). 

Pansy  Warner,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten  (Summer,  1915). 

Ruth  Abbott,  B.L.S.,  Associate  in  Library. 

Elizabeth  Euphrosynb  Langley,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek;  Assistant  to  the 
Principal. 

Lucia  W.  Parker,  Instructor  in  French;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 

Bernice  Allen,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Frances  Ramsay  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Elizabeth  Webb  Ballord,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Ruth  Jane  Baushke,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Arthur  Gibbon  Bovee,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Ernst  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Frank  Barnes  Cherington,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Emma  Grace  Dickerson,  Assistant  in  Design. 

William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Emery  Filbey,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Harry  Fultz,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop. 

Else  Glokke,  Ph.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Bertha  Henderson,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 

Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Frances  Beatrice  Hunter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Nama  Aurelia  Lathe,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

William  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry,  and  Machine  Shop. 
Carl  Danforth  Miller,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Van  Lieu  Minor,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
*Claude  V.  Munsey,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
Alma  Virginia  Ogden,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Household  Art. 
Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara,  Assistant  in  Dramatic  Art. 
Marie  Louise  Oury,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  History  and  Latin. 
Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Charles  J.  Pieper,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Ethel  Preston,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 
'  Resigned. 
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William  David  Reeve,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Homer  C.  Sampson,  Assistant  in  General  Science. 
Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Raleigh  Schorling,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Alice  Post  Tabor,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  German. 

Margaret  Kathleen  Taylor,  S.B.,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Household  Art. 
Chester  Cameron  Wardlow,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
Horace  Carpenter  Wright,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 
Percy  White  Zimmerman,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Principal. 

Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Bachmann,  Substitute  Teacher. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Latin. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Frye,  High-School  Preparatory. 

Margaret  M.  Gordon,  Kindergarten. 

Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Cordelia  Kingman,  First  Grade. 

Eleanor  Lally,  A.B.,  Seventh  Grade. 

Katherine  McLaughlin,  S.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

Nancy  Hill  McNeal,  Household  Art. 

E.  Jeannette  Marks,  Physical  Education. 

Elizabeth  Erwin  Miller,  Drawing. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

Clare  Jean  Moore,  Mathematics. 

Tirzah  S.  Morse,  Third  Grade. 

Edith  Osgood,  A.M.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Edith  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Charles  Frank  Phipps,  S.B.,  Natural  History. 

Homer  Sampson,  Natural  History. 

Adaline  Sherman,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Myrtle  Sholty,  Ph.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Smith,  Physical  Education. 

James  Henry  Smith,  Woodworking. 

Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 

Grace  E.  Storm,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Kindergarten  Director. 

Eleanor  Troxell,  Second  Grade. 

Chester  Cameron  Wardlow,  A.B.,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  E.  Warford,  Ph.  B.,  Home  Economics 

Vera  Maple  Wilson,  Kindergarten 

Elsie  Wygant,  S.B.,  First  Grade. 

Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes  the  Colleges  (Senior  and  Junior) 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature;  the 
Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School; 
Courses  in  Medicine;  the  School  of  Education;  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four;  the  libraries  contain  431,362  volumes,  and  200,000 
pamphlets  (estimated) .  The  University  owns  ninety-five  acres  of  land  in  Chicago 
and  has  about  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  he  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations. 

Incoming  students  are  urged  not  to  leave  orders  for  the  transfer  of  their 
baggage  at  the  depots,  unless  they  have  secured  rooms.  To  avoid  delay  and 
storage  charges,  baggage  checks  and  orders  for  transfer  of  freight  may  be  left  at 
the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  where  provision  is  made  for  caring 
for  baggage  until  lodging  is  secured.  Inquiry  for  mail  should  also  be  made  on 
the  first  call  at  the  Information  Office.  Many  important  letters  and  telegrams 
for  new  students  and  visitors  come  to  that  office  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  which  must  later  be  returned  to  the  sender  or  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office 
because  of  the  general  neglect  to  leave  instructions  for  University  mail. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters :  the  Autumn  (October  through 
December);  the  Winter  (January  through  March);  the  Spring  (April  to  the 
middle  of  June} ;  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June  through  August).  For  the 
year  1915-16  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer 
Quarter,  June  21,  1915;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1915;  Winter  Quarter, 
January  3,  1916;  Spring  Quarter,  April  3,  1916.  Students  are  admitted  at 
the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 
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The  Board  of  Recommendations. — The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  positions.  During  last  season 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  received  appointments  through  the  services 
of  this  bureau.  This  service  is  rendered  by  the  University  without  charge  and  is 
extended  both  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located  who 
are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  student  must  be  in  residence  in 
the  University  for  at  least  three  quarters  before  he  is  eligible  to  register  with  the 
Board  of  Recommendations. 

The  Summer  Quarter. — Instruction  in  the  School  of  Education  is  offered 
during  the  whole  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
recognize  not  only  the  needs  of  regular  students,  but  also  the  needs  of  students 
not  in  attendance  during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  also  the  general  principles 
upon  which  all  school  organization  and  methods  depend.  A  special  announce- 
ment of  courses  for  the  Summer  Quarter  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901. 
The  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  whose  head  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  to 
form  the  University  High  School  in  1903.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School 
of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organization, 
and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educa- 
tional institutions  so  that  they  shall  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work 
in  an  independent  and  scientific  manner.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so 
as  to  furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Kenwood  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine 
Hall)  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 
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Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  wood  shops,  a  forge  shop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine  shop,  and  drawing  rooms.  These  are  all  supplied  with  the  complete 
equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruction. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Household  Art  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
High  School.  Several  rooms  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  private 
studies  and  restrooms  for  teachers. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Kenwood  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  museum  which  serves  as  a  storeroom  for 
natural-history  and  anthropological  collections  that  are  used  for  illustration  in 
the  classrooms  and  grade-rooms.  There  are  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics, 
zoology,  and  botany.  The  departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household 
Art,  of  Fine  Arts,  and  especially  that  of  Manual  Training  are  fully  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  instruction.  A  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Education  is  equipped 
for  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE   PSYCHOPATHIC  LABORATORY 

The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  is  housed  in  a  small,  two-story,  brick  flat  at 
5816  Ingleside  Avenue.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  rooms,  the  larger  of  which 
is  used  as  a  classroom  for  the  special  training  of  subnormal  children.  This  room 
is  equipped  with  the  ordinary  kindergarten  materials,  piano,  simple  manual- 
training  implements,  toys,  and  cots  for  the  rest  period.  Outside  in  the  ample 
yard  are  playground  apparatus  and  some  opportunity  for  gardening.  The 
smaller  room  downstairs  is  used  as  an  office  for  examination  records  and  corre- 
spondence. On  the  second  floor  are  four  rooms  for  special  tests  and  examina- 
tions. In  one  of  these  are  made  physical  measurements  of  the  body,  such  as 
weight,  height  sitting  and  standing,  vital  capacity,  strength  of  grip,  and  cephalic 
index.  A  dark  room  permits  of  careful  examination  of  the  eyes.  In  the  other 
rooms  are  made  the  standard  mental  tests,  the  chief  of  which  used  at  present  are 
the  Kent-Rosanoff  Association  Test,  the  Stern  Aussage  Test,  and  the  Binet- 
Simon  Test.    The  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  making  medical  examinations. 
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The  chief  materials  and  apparatus  which  are  used  in  this  division  of  the  work  are 
a  Leitz  microscope,  a  sliding  microtome,  staining  materials,  Faught  blood-pressure 
apparatus,  Thoma-Zeiss  hemocytometer,  examining-table,  set  of  test  lenses, 
tuning  forks,  autoclave,  dry-heat  sterilizer,  incubator,  and  materials  for  perform- 
ing the  Wassermann  reaction.  In  order  to  provide  clinical  material  for  study 
and  investigation,  a  public  dispensary  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
from  9:00  to  12:00,  for  all  cases  of  mental  deficiency  in  children  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  A  special,  selected  group  of  children  is  kept  under  obser- 
vation in  the  classroom  mentioned  above.  By  this  arrangement  of  dispensary 
and  classroom  the  opportunity  is  given  to  advanced  students  of  making  exam- 
inations of  a  large  number  of  mentally  defective  children  and  also  of  studying  in 
a  small  group  special  methods  of  training. 

THE  GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  desired,  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every  week  day 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Saturday  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF   EDUCATION  LIBRARY 

The  School  of  Education  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes. 
It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dic- 
tionary card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given. 
The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  School,  and  to  present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading-lists 
and  the  best  devices  for,  and  methods  of,  collecting,  preserving,  and  making 
useful  books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  graduate 
students  and  a  special  room  for  the  high-school  readers. 

The  collection  of  old  textbooks  and  of  old  school  reports,  that  are  of  interest 
only  in  connection  with  historical  researches  conducted  by  graduate  students, 
is  shelved  in  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Graduate  students  are 
given  access  to  these  collections  by  special  permission,  and  special  arrangements 
are  made  to  provide  facilities  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  College,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  twenty  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be 
increasingly  useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal  deals  with  the  problems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  published  in  this  Journal  is  drawn  from  the  School 
of  Education  itself  and  gives  an  account  of  the  practical  work  which  is  being 
organized  in  this  School*  and  of  the  scientific  investigations  which  are  being 
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carried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  by  members  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  School.  Contributions  to  the  Journal  are,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Other  educators 
who  are  carrying  on  scientific  work  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems 
report  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  experiences  together  with  the  papers 
which  are  issued  from  the  School  of  Education. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions,  namely, 
I,  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education;  II,  the  College  of  Education  (see 
p.  17);  III,  the  University  High  School  (see  p.  32);  and  IV,  the  University 
Elementary  School  (see  p.  33).  For  purposes  of  the  training  of  teachers  these 
are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated  whole.  These  divisions  may  be 
described  as  follows: 

I.    GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  as  such  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  advanced  courses  in  Educa- 
tion aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  first,  those  who  are 
preparing  to  give  courses  in  departments  of  Education  in  colleges  and  normal 
schools;  second,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in  various  grades 
of  schools;  third,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University  who,  in 
addition  to  the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  intend  to  teach,  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational  organization 
and  method.  The  last-mentioned  class  of  students  may  take  Education  as  a 
secondary  subject. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  and  to  candidacy  for  degrees. — Applicants 
are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Schools  on  presentation  to  the  University  Exam- 
iner of  evidences  of  graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  If,  however,  the  appli- 
cant desires  to  come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bachelor's  degree 
received  from  another  institution,  and  represented  by  the  credential  presented, 
is  the  equal  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  ascer- 
tained by  submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the  under- 
graduate work  done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he  has 
already  received.  If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Chicago  degree. 

This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree 
includes,  except  in  the  cases  of  graduates  of  an  approved  list  of  colleges,  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college-entrance  requirements  have 
also  been  satisfied. 

Prerequisites  for  graduate  work  in  Education. — Candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  Education  must  present  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  work  at  least 
two  courses  in  Education,  and  in  addition  a  third  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take  Education  as  a  secondary  subject 
must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  should  consult  frequently  the  authorities  in 
the  office  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  arranging 
to  meet  all  the  requirements. 

THE   MASTERS*  DEGREES 

Two  Masters'  degrees  are  conferred  in  the  Graduate  Schools,  viz.:  Master 
of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  Students  specializing  in  Education  are  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  may,  on 
recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  working,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a 
Master's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

o)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  resident  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors 
need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational 
plan,  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  department  or 
departments  concerned  at  least  six  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The 
individual  courses  must  receive  the  previous  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive departments. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  final  examination. 

d)  Five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  (including  one  bound  copy)  must  be 
deposited  in  the  General  Library,  and  receipt  from  the  Library  for  these  copies 
must  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Records  not  less  than  seven  days  before 
graduation. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

3.  The  Master's  dissertation  in  the  Department  of  Education. — Mimeographed 
directions  concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  dissertations  may  be  obtained 
in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education.  In  this  Department  the  disserta- 
tion must  be  based  on  an  investigation  which  has  involved  the  use  of  an  objective 
method — historical,  experimental,  or  statistical. 

THE   DEGREE   OF  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge, 
and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
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and  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects.  This 
degree  is  granted  under  conditions  that  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  which  will  be 
mailed  upon  request.  Graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Education  should 
secure  also  the  circular  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Edu- 
cation. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  The  University  Fellowships. — The  University  appropriates  annually  the 
amount  of  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($21,500.00)  for  Fellowships 
in  the  Graduate  Schools.  These  Fellowships  are  awarded  by  the  Trustees, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  the  nomination  of  particular 
departments,  to  graduate  students  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  some 
special  line.  About  one  hundred  Fellowships,  ranging  in  individual  value  from 
$120.00,  or  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  to  $520.00  ($400.00  plus  tuition  fees) 
are  assigned  each  year. 

The  University  asks  of  its  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  consisting  of  work 
(a)  as  an  instructor;  (6)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination  papers;  (c)  as  an 
assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  (d)  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  departmental 
laboratories,  museums,  or  libraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow  expected  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  own 
study.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation,  unless  by  per- 
mission of  the  President. 

Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter.  This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student,  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and  is  indorsed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  report  blanks  may  be  procured  at  the  Infor- 
mation Office. 

2.  Applications  for  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University,  and  should  be 
in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1 .  Blanks  for  making  application  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 

3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  early  in  April.  A 
Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the 
Summer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

b)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment,  special 
weight  is  given  to  theses  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  original 
investigation. 

II.    THE  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION 
The  second  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  is  a  professional  college  which  prepares  teachers  for  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  also  provides  advanced  courses  for  teachers  of  experience  who  are 
preparing  to  become  supervisors.    The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered: 

1.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  (see  p.  21). 

2.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  (see 
pp.  24  and  25). 
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3.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Certificate  in  Manual  Arts  (see  pp.  25 
and  26). 

4.  A  two-year  course  for  experienced  teachers  leading  to  the  Certificate  in 
Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  or  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts  (see  p.  26). 

5.  A  one-year  course  for  experienced  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  kinder- 
garten training  schools  leading  to  Supervisor's  Certificates  for  Kindergarten  and 
Elementary  Schools  (see  pp.  26  and  27). 

The  requirements  for  these  credentials  are  set  forth  in  the  above  order  in  the 
following  pages  (18-27).  The  requirements  for  admission  are  given  on  p.  18; 
rules  governing  college  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  on  pp.  19-21,  and  the 
specific  requirements  for  the  degrees  and  certificates  on  pp.  21-27. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  Colleges  of  the  University.  Applicants  for  admission  must  present  to 
the  University  Examiner  credentials  showing  compliance  with  the  following 
requirements : 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  certificate  from  an 
approved  school  or  by  examination.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  of  English, 
(b)  a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more. 
Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Astronomy.  To  form  a 
language  group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any 
combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit 
each  in  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin 
2  units  must  be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  \ 
unit  in  any  subject  is  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  admission  requirements 
3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  fewer)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

The  attention  of  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  College  of  Education 
for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  is  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  taking  in 
the  high  school  at  least  two  units  of  a  foreign  language,  two  units  of  history,  two 
of  mathematics,  and  two  of  science,  since  failure  to  complete  these  courses  in 
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high  school  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  student  to  complete  during  his  Junior 
College  course  certain  majors  not  required  in  his  professional  course. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  work  in  residence  at  the  University  including  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  nine  majors  is  required  for  all  degrees  and  certificates. 
Advanced  standing  from  other  institutions  and  correspondence  courses  may  be 
counted  under  certain  limitations. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Education  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  proviso:  In  case  the 
character  of  a  student1  s  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the  rigJit  to  revoke 
at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate,  and  to  exact  examination  in  the  same. 
College  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  is  known  as  "advanced  standing." 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade, 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  high  school,  the  accumulation 
of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of  the  College 
Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before  entering  on 
the  advanced  school  work.  Claims  for  advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excess 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  are  presented  to  the  University 
Examiner  and  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  major  for  each  half-unit  of 
excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of  C 
or  B  — ,  but  less  than  B,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  half  college  credit 
only.    If  he  falls  below  C  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

2.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  University  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  infor- 
mation, the  Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own 
statement,  when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University  Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this 
statement  is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (1)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (2)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions); (3)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (a)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
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the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(6)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (c)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (4)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  course  book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  proposed  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit  so 
listed  is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only 
in  case  the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University 
completes  six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credit. — A  student  transferring  from  another  college  is  admitted 
to  the  same  standing  in  a  College  of  the  University  only  in  case  the  admission 
requirements  satisfied  in  the  college  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  College  to  which  admission  is  sought;  otherwise  advanced  work 
will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies,  at  the  rate  of  one  major 
(five  term-hours,  three  semester-hours)  for  each  half-unit.  The  maximum  credit 
allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit  obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity, i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the 
total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors,  three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the 
mimimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit,  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  and  correspondence  work  while  in  residence. — Students  are  not 
permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination  for  work  done  privately  or  by  corre- 
spondence while  in  residence  at  the  University,  unless  written  consent  to  the 
arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

6.  Examinations. — Any  claim  considered  by  the  Examiner  as  insufficiently 
certified  is  referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner.  An 
official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.    No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  credential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination  and 
such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor  on  the 
official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of  credit 
gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  non-residence  work  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — Credit  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree 
may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  The- 
ology, and  for  courses  in  engineering  and  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  on  the 
following  conditions:   (a)  The  amount  of  work  which  may  be  credited  is  an 
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approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of 
which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses.  (6)  No  course  shall  be  credited 
unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  is  pre- 
requisite to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  a  sequence 
may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development  of  technique,  (d)  Credit  in 
professional  subjects  must  in  all  cases  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  corre- 
sponding professional  school  in  the  University,  who  for  this  purpose  acts  as  a 
Departmental  Examiner  or  delegates  the  work  to  special  examiners  (see  pre- 
ceding paragraph) .  The  foregoing  refers  to  formal  courses  of  instruction.  It  is 
not  possible  to  assign  credit  for  experience  in  the  practice  of  any  profession. 

1.     COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors1  including  all  specific  requirements  and  has  obtained  72  grade-points,2 
and  has  met  the  requirement  in  physical  education.  . 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  This  includes  2  majors  in  English,  3  majors  in  a  "contin- 
uation group,"  6  majors  in  a  "short  sequence,"  and  9  majors  in  a  "long  sequence" 
These  terms  are  explained  below.  (6)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not 
presented  on  admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B., 
(Ljt.),  and  S.B.,  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  if  the  entrance  units 
fail  to  include  the  contingent  requirements  and  if  prerequisite  courses  for  the 
completion  of  the  sequence  are  prescribed  as  in  the  case  of  students  in  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art. 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  English. — Two  majors  of  English  composition  (courses  1  and  3).  English 
1  must  be  taken  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  Continuation  group. — A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors 
taken  in  the  first  year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean, 
continues  the  work  of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a 
subject  in  which  he  took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Contingent  distributive  requirement. — Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing "distribution  groups"  to  make  his  total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each 
group  four  majors  (—2  units). 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  I- VI. 

II.  Language  other  than  English:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish 
(all  4  majors  in  one  language). 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  XVII. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  XVIII-XXVIIIA. 

THE  SEQUENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  36  majors  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  include  one  principal 
sequence  of  at  least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in  one  department 

1  For  the  definition  of  a  major  see  p.  11. 

2  The  number  of  grade-points  granted  for  each  major  completed  with  a  given  grade 
is  indicated  by  the  following  table:  A  equals  6  grade-points;  A— equals  5;  B  equals  4; 
B-equals  3;  0  equals  2;  C— equals  1;  D  equals  0;  E  equals  —1;  F  equals  —2.  Students 
are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  of  O  or  2  grade-points  per  major  taken. 
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or  in  a  group  of  departments,  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors 
selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  departments.  These  sequences 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  One  of  the  sequences  must  be  in  Edu- 
cation and  must  include  course  1,  Introduction  to  Education,  and  either  85,  86, 
or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching.  The  other  must  include  one  or  more  courses  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Sequences  of  the  type  here  referred  to  are 
denned  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  departmental  announcements  (see  below, 
pp.  42-62). 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  practice  teaching  must  be  included 
in  the  Senior  College  programs  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education  (see 
below,  p.  28).  Two  courses  in  practice  teaching  are  included  in  the  Education 
sequence. 

Certain  general  sequences  which  include  courses  in  methods  of  instruction 
selected  from  two  or  more  departments  may  be  taken  by  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  become  supervisors.  Such  sequences  must  be  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Faculty. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates  who  specialize  in 
the  classical  languages;  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  special- 
ize in  natural  science  or  mathematics;  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  to  candi- 
dates who  specialize  in  other  departments. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  English 
and  contingent  distributive  requirements  described  above,  may  count  in  making  up 
the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  but  the  continuation  group  may  so  count. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  may  be  taken  in  college  in  one  department. 

Physical  culture  and  hygiene. — Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical 
Culture  is  required  of  men  for  graduation.  Three  quarters  of  four  periods  a 
week  and  three  quarters  of  two  periods  a  week  are  required  of  women. 

Non-credit  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  are  required  of  all  students  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Freshman  year.  Non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  are 
required  of  women  near  the  time  of  graduation. 

A  tabulation  of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education 
reads  as  follows: 

1.  Admission   requirements    (see   above,     6.  Departmental  sequence  (9  or  6  majors) 
p.  17)  Including  a  major  in  the  theory  of 

2.  English  1  and  3  (2  majors)  teaching  the  subject 

3.  Continuation  group  (3  majors)  7.  Physical  Culture 

4.  Contingent  distributive  groups  for  women,  6  quarters 

I.  Social  sciences  4  *  majors  1  varies  for  men,  10  quarters 

II.  Foreign  Language  4  ±      I  Sgh-        8'  Hygiene  lectures 

III.  Mathematics  4 *  [school  for  women,  personal  and  school  hygiene 

IV.  Natural  Sciences  4  ±        J  work  for  men,  personal  hygiene 

5.  Education  sequence  (6  or  9  majors)  9.  Electives  (18  majors  or  fewer) 
Including:  Total  number  of  majors  required,  36 

1,  Introduction  to  Education  Number  of  grade-points,  at  least  72 

85,  or  86,  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Practice  teaching  (2  majors) 

STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  and  are 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  following 
regulations: 
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a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  College  requirements  set  forth  under  "College 
Requirements"  (pp.  21-22),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the 
high-school  courses.  Furthermore,  at  least  half  of  the  majors  required  in  each 
of  the  Senior  College  sequences  shall  be  taken  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

b)  Students  with  more  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements  by  action  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  but  in  no  case  will  such  students  be  granted 
the  degree  in  Education  unless  they  fulfil  the  two  Senior  College  sequences. 
Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence  must  be  taken  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  if  the  student  is  absolved  from  Junior  College  requirements  he  must 
maintain  an  average  grade  of  at  least  B—  or  three  grade-points  for  each  major 
taken.  One  quarter  of  physical  education  is  required  of  women  entering  with 
18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing,  unless  they  receive  27  majors  and  have 
a  Bachelor's  degree. 

GENERAL  ELECTIVES  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

After  candidates  for  degrees  have  planned  their  work  so  as  to  complete  the 
specific  Junior  College  requirements  and  the  sequence  requirements,  with  certain 
additional  courses  directly  related  to  their  specialized  interests,  there  often 
remain  a  number  of  majors  to  be  elected  freely.  These  should  be  selected  with 
care  in  order  to  broaden  the  student's  interests  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
registering  for  courses  for  which  he  is  not  adequately  prepared.  To  aid  in  this 
selection  there  is  printed  the  following  list  of  courses  winch  do  not  presuppose  any 
or  much  previous  college  work  in  the  departments  concerned. 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year — 

Political  Science  1  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

History  1.  2,  3  European  History 

English  40  Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

English  41  Shakespere  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3  Trigonometry;  College  Algebra ;  Analytic  Geometry 

Astronomy  1  Descriptive  Astronomy 

Geology  1  Physiography 

Geography  1  Elements  of  Geography 

Geography  3  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography  (Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 1  or  Geology  1) 

Zoology  1  Elementary  Zoology 

Botany  1  Elementary  Botany 

Public  Speaking  1  Public  Speaking  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year — 

♦Philosophy  1A,  IB  Logic  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.) 

♦Philosophy  2  Elementary  Ethics  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

•Philosophy  3  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.) 

Psychology  1  Introductory  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Political  Economy  1,  2  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.  Both 
majors  should  be  taken) 

History  E4,  E5,  E6  History  of  the  United  States 

Sociology  1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Sociology  6  American  Cities  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  1) 
New  Testament  and  Early 

Christian  Literature  6  Life  of  Jesus 
New  Testament  and  Early 

Christian  Literature  111  The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

♦General  Literature  2  Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible 

Zoology  5  Evolution  and  Heredity 

Courses  marked  *  could  be  taken  to  better  advantage  in  the  third  year. 
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Limited  credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses,  listed  below,  are  subject  to 
the  following  limitation  of  credit: 

a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's 
first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 

6)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses 
will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 

c)  If  a  student  takes  two  regular  courses  and  a  third  course  for  which  under 
these  regulations  he  can  receive  credit  for  only  one-half  major,  he  may  register 
for  an  additional  half -major  without  additional  fee. 

The  courses  specified  in  the  list  are  subject  to  change. 

Political  Science  1  English  1,  40 

History  1,  2  Mathematics  0,  01,  02 

Latin  1A,  IB,  2A,  2B  Physics  1,  2 

French  1,  2,  3,  4  Chemistry  1 

German  1,  2,  3,  4  Geology  I 

2.     THE  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CERTIFICATE 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  either  in 
kindergartens  or  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  unification  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades 
that  is  taking  place  in  progressive  school  systems,  it  is  desirable  that  kindergar- 
ten teachers  should  receive  some  training  in  primary  methods,  and  that  primary 
teachers  should  receive  some  training  in  kindergarten  methods.  The  require- 
ments for  the  certificates,  however,  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  prepara- 
tion for  either  kindergarten  or  primary  teaching. 

The  requirements  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  18. 

2.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.    See  p.  21. 

3.  A  satisfactory  command  of  English  to  be  determined  by  the  written  and 
oral  work  in  the  classes  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  first  year.  If  neces- 
sary, a  major  of  English  composition  (English  1)  will  be  required. 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture  of  4  periods  a  week  and  one  quarter  of 
2  periods  a  week. 

5.  Non-credit  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
first  year,  and  non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  near  the  time  of  graduation. 

6.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  18  majors  with  36  grade-points.  The 
majors  must  be  distributed  as  follows,  all  electives  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
departmental  adviser: 

For  students   specializing  in   kindergarten      For  students  specializing  in  primary  teach- 
teaching —  ing — 

Majors  Majors 

a)  Education   2      a)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to  (namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 

Education;  66,  Elementary  Educa-  Education;  86,  Methods  of  Teaching 

tional  Psychology,  or  86,  Methods  of  in  Elementary  Schools) 

Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools) 

b)  Practice  Teaching  3      6)  Practice  Teaching   2 


(namely,  two  In  the  Kindergarten;  (namely,  two  in  the  primary  grades) 

one  in  the  primary  grades) 
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For  students  specializing  in  kindergarten 
teaching  (continued) — 

Majors 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education..  5 
(including  course  3,  Primary  Meth- 
ods) 

d)  Subjects  related  to  the  kindergarten 

and  primary  curriculum   4 

(to  be  chosen  from  at  least  3  of  the 
following  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education:  History,  Nat- 
ural Science,  English,  Art,  and 
Music) 

e)  Electives   4 

(two  may  be  used  for  the  contingent 
distributive  requirements  and  one 
for  English  if  necessary  or  they  may 
be  elected  from  any  of  the  subjects 
included  in  this  curriculum) 

Total  18 

with  36  grade-points 


For  students  specializing  in  primary  teach- 
ing (continued) — 

Majors 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. . .  3 
(including  course  3,  Primary  Meth- 
ods, and  an  elective  in  Practice 
Teaching  if  so  advised) 

d)  Subjects  related  to  the  kindergarten 

and  primary  curriculum   7 

(namely,  one  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  in  the  College  of 
Education:  History,  English,  Geog- 
raphy, Natural  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, Art,  and  Music) 

e)  Electives   4 

(two  of  these  must  be  elected  from 
Group  d;  two  may  be  used  for  con- 
tingent distributive  requirements; 
or  one  for  English  if  necessary;  or 
two  may  be  elected  from  any  of  the 
subjects  included  in  this  curriculum) 

Total  18 

with  36  grade-points 


If  a  student  needs  to  take  more  than  2  majors  to  complete  the  distributive 
requirements  it  must  be  done  in  addition  to  the  18  majors  specified  above, 

3.     THE  CERTIFICATE  IN  MANUAL  ARTS 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  manual 
training.  The  supply  of  professionally  trained  teachers  who  are  prepared  to 
teach  this  subject  is  very  inadequate  at  the  present  time.  Many  positions  are 
being  filled  by  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  training,  and  those 
who  are  trained  easily  secure  superior  positions. 

The  requirements  for  the  Manual  Arts  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements  described  above  on  p.  18. 

2.  Two  majors  in  composition,  namely,  English  1  and  3. 

3.  Three  consecutive  majors  which  continue  the  work  of  the  student's 
principal  or  secondary  admission  group  in  the  social  sciences,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  or  natural  sciences. 

4.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  science  (but  not  in  foreign  language)  described  above  on 
p.  21,  paragraph  3. 

5.  Two  majors  in  Education,  namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to  Education, 
and  either  85,  86,  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

6.  Two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching  in  Manual  Training  or  Drawing. 

7.  Sufficient  additional  majors  in  manual  training  and  drawing  to  complete 
the  18  required  for  the  certificate,  with  36  grade-points.  These  majors  will  be 
assigned  by  the  departmental  adviser.  The  number  so  assigned  will  be  9  unless 
the  student  has  some  of  the  contingent  distributive  requirement  to  meet  (see 
paragraph  4  above). 

8.  Three  quarters  of  physical  culture  and  non-credit  lectures  on  personal 
hygiene.    Students  are  advised  to  take  as  much  and  as  varied  work  in  physical 
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culture,  however,  as  possible,  since  teachers  of  the  manual  arts  are  often  expected 
to  teach  physical  culture  as  well. 

In  tabulated  form  the  requirements  for  the  Manual  Arts  Certificate  would 
stand  as  follows: 

L  Admission  requirements 

2.  English  1  and  3  (2  majors) 

3.  Continuation  group  (3  majors) 

4.  Contingent  requirement  (varies  with  high-school  work) 

5.  Education  1  and  85,  86,  or  87  (2  majors) 

6.  Practice  Teaching  (2  majors) 

7.  Manual  training  and  drawing  (probably  9  majors) 

8.  Physical  culture,  3  quarters  and  non-credit  lectures  on  hygiene 

4.     DEPARTMENTAL    CERTIFICATES   IN  HOME   ECONOMICS  AND   HOUSEHOLD  ART, 
AND  IN  GRAPHIC  AND  PLASTIC  ARTS 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  in  the  above  lines  for  students  who  have  had 
three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  in  a  regularly  organized  school,  or  have  had 
a  two-year  normal  course  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  While  it 
is  desirable  for  teachers  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  and  of  Graphic 
and  Plastic  Arts  to  have  a  four-year  college  course,  those  who  have  profited  from 
experience  in  teaching  may  be  prepared  to  teach  these  subjects  successfully  by 
pursuing  specialized  courses  for  only  two  years. 

The  requirements  for  these  departmental  certificates  are  the  following : 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements  described  above  on  p.  18. 

2.  Three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  or  a  two-year  normal  course  beyond 
high  school,  as  described  above. 

3.  The  completion  of  18  majors  of  specialized  work,  with  36  grade-points. 
This  must  include  the  following: 

a)  A  short  sequence  of  5  majors  in  Education,  including  course  1,  Intro- 
duction to  Education,  and  either  85,  86,  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching  and  2  majors 
of  practice  teaching. 

b)  A  long  sequence  of  9  majors  in  the  special  department.  This  must 
include  one  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching  the  subject. 

c)  Four  majors  which  may  be  assigned  by  the  department  either  as  pre- 
requisites to  certain  departmental  courses  or  as  electives. 

For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  required  courses  in  Home  Economics  and 
Household  Art,  see  below,  pp.  45-49,  and  for  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts,  see 
pp.  60-61. 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture,  four  periods  a  week,  and  one  quarter 
of  two  periods  a  week;  also  non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  near  the  time 
of  graduation. 

5.     THE  SUPERVISOR'S  CERTIFICATE 

A  one-year  course  preparatory  to  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  elementary 
schools  is  provided  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  kindergarten  training 
schools  who  have  had  three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and  receive  at  least 
9  majors  of  advanced  standing.  Many  capable  students  who  have  had  such 
training  and  experience  may  be  prepared,  by  doing  one  year  of  specialized  work, 
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to  serve  successfully  as  critic  teachers  or  as  supervisors  in  city  systems.  There 
are  more  demands  for  trained  critic  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  than  can  be 
supplied. 

The  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  18. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  kindergarten  training  school  with 
sufficient  credit  to  secure  9  majors  advanced  standing  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

3.  Three  years'  successful  teaching  experience  in  a  regularly  organized  school. 

4.  One  quarter  of  physical  culture. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  9  majors  with  18  grade-points,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


For  Kindergarten  Supervisors — 

Majors 


a)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  46,  The  Curricu- 
lum; 89,  Criticism  and  Supervision 
of  Teaching) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   1 

(or  an  exemption  test) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. .  .  3 
(namely,  course  7,  Critical  Study  of 
the    Kindergarten    Program;  10, 
Kindergarten  Training  and  Super- 
vision; 3,  Primary  Methods) 


d)  Natural  Science  23,  the  Hygiene  of 


Childhood   1 

e)   Electives  related  to  the  Kindergarten 

and  Primary  Curriculum   2 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in 
the  special  subjects) 

Total   9 

with  18  grade-points 


For  Primary  or  General  Supervisors — 

Majors 


a)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  46,  The  Curriculum ; 
89,  Criticism  and  Supervision  of 
Teaching) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   1 


(or  an  exemption  test) 
c)   One  of  the  following  alternatives. ...  2 

1.  For  Primary  Supervisors 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education  3 
and  one  elective  in  the  same  depart- 
ment 

2.  For  General  Supervisors 
Education    34,    Instructional  and 
Supervisory  Aspects,  and  a  course 
in  the  teaching  of  some  grammar 


grade  subject 

d)  Natural  Science  23,  the  Hygiene  of 

Childhood   1 

e)  Electives  related  to  the  primary  or 

grammar  grade  curriculum   3 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in 
special  subjects) 

Total   9 

with  18  grade-points 


Teachers  of  three  years'  experience  who  can  fulfil  the  general  college  admis- 
sion requirements  but  have  not  9  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  in  from  four  to  six  quarters, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  which  they  receive.  The 
advanced  standing  and  residence  work  together  must  make  a  total  of  18  majors. 
The  residence  work  must  include  the  9  majors  outlined  above  and  other  courses 
related  to  elementary-school  supervision  which  are  approved  by  the  student's 
adviser.  In  addition  to  the  one  quarter  of  physical  culture  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  this  certificate,  those  entering  with  less  than  9  majors  advanced  stand- 
ing will  take  one  additional  quarter  of  physical  culture  if  they  have  from  5  to  7 
majors  advanced  standing,  and  two  additional  quarters  of  physical  culture  if  they 
enter  with  less  than  5  majors  advanced  standing. 
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UN  CLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  must  present,  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (b)  evidence  of 
successful  experience  in  teaching  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  ;n 
practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  must  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a 
definite  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfully 
the  work  desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is 
sought,  or  of  an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be 
required. 

4.  They  must  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  Chapel-Assembly  and  work  in  Physical 
Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

1.  Requirements. — Two  majors  of  practice  teaching  are  required  in  all  under- 
graduate courses.  Each  major  must  include  fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the 
pupils  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field.  During  this  time  the  student  must 
teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  in  each  major  and  may  be  required  to  teach  from 
thirty  to  forty  in  each  major  when  this  can  be  arranged.  It  is  recommended 
that  students  doing  all  their  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  complete 
the  requirement  in  one  quarter  by  taking  a  double  major. 

2.  Exemption. — Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have 
had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to 
substitute  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  part  or  all  of  this 
requirement.  Applications  for  exemption  from  practice  teaching  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  before  the  beginning  of  the  student's  next  to  last  quarter  of  resi- 
dence, in  order  that  his  qualifications  may  be  determined.  As  a  rule,  students 
will  be  tested  for  exemption  by  assignment  to  three  weeks  of  non-credit  teaching 
in  the  Elementary  or  High  School. 

3.  Prerequisites. — Two  majors  completed  in  the  Department  of  Education 
are  prerequisite  for  registration  in  all  practice-teaching  courses.  For  practice 
teaching  in  the  High  School  the  student  must  have  qualifications  in  the  subject 
to  be  taught  satisfactory  to  the  corresponding  department  in  the  College  of 
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Education.  Whenever  possible  these  qualifications  should  include  a  course  in 
the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subject. 

(See  Handbook  of  Practice  Teaching,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request,  for 
further  regulations.) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  general  requirement  for  all  certificates  and  degrees.  Students 
should  report  at  the  opening  of  every  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  until  the  Department  records  the  requirement  as  completely  absolved. 
Ten  quarters  are  required  of  men  and  six  quarters  of  women  who  are  candidates 
for  degrees.    Three  quarters  are  required  of  candidates  for  all  certificates. 

Students  receive  automatically  one  quarter  of  physical  culture  credit  for 
each  3  majors  of  credit  received  by  advanced  standing  or  through  the  Corre- 
spondence-Study Department  or  the  University  College.  All  students  entering 
with  advanced  standing,  however,  must  take  at  least  one  quarter  of  physical 
culture  except  women  who  receive  27  majors  and  have  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

CHAPEL- ASSEMBLY 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required  to  attend  chapel- 
assembly  on  Wednesdays  at  10:15  a.m.,  Room  214,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall. 

ROUTINE  OP  ENTRANCE 

A.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  op  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner,  Room  5A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  present 
his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  or  his 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing,  from  another  institution.  If  he 
is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  School,  he  presents  a  diploma  to  the 
Examiner  or  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

B.      MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — Students  will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  on 
the  days  announced  for  registration  by  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges.  Students 
in  residence  any  quarter  may  register  for  a  succeeding  quarter  on  the  days 
announced  for  registration  in  the  Weekly  Calendar.  Students  entering  the 
University  for  the  first  time  may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter,  or  at 
a  time  announced  for  registration  of  new  students. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will, 
(a)  in  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  a  card  of  admission  credits.  This  should  be  done 
by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register.  (b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  in  Emmons  Blaine  Hall.  As  evidence  of  admis- 
sion the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be  retained  under 
all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  University 
is  to  be  demonstrated,  (c)  Register  in  the  same  office.  For  this  purpose  the 
student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  consultation 
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with  the  Dean  or  departmental  adviser,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered; 
and  also  a  class  ticket  for  each  course,  to  be  presented  to  the  instructor,  (d) 
Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  (After  the  fifth  day  of  the 
quarter  no  student  whose  fees  are  still  unpaid  is  admitted  to  classes.)  In  order 
to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation  curd,  the  application  card, 
and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  University  Cashier,  Press 
Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  cards  and 
return  the  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and 
for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid 
by  check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be 
found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to 
attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by 
the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter  for  regular  work 
(three  majors  or  their  equivalent);  there  is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only 
two  majors.  2.  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only  one  major 
or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged.  3.  All  tuition  and 
laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  and  payable  without 
extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the 
Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of  the 
quarter  a  fee  of  $5 . 00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  and  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  Modeling  and 
Ceramics,  and  Manual  Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1 . 50  to  $6 . 00 
are  charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will 
procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5 . 00  worth  of  laboratory  material. 
Students  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to 
purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier, 
and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 . 00  per  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 . 00. 
The  graduation  fee  of  Doctors,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is  $15.00.  In  the 
case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the  charge  is  $5 . 00. 
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ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 
A.      UNIVERSITY  DORMITORIES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A  Univer- 
sity House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers; also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  University  by  the 
members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined  by  election, 
and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20 . 00  to  $75 . 00  per  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has 
separate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table-board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50 
per  week,  with  a  minimum  of  fifty  dollars  for  any  quarter,  all  payable  in  advance 
at  the  opening  of  the  quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier.  For  further 
details  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

B.      ACCOMMODATIONS   OUTSIDE   THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University,  through  the  Housing  Bureau,  renders  personal  assistance 
to  students  who  have  not  secured  rooms  in  the  residence  Halls.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  University  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau,  Room  1, 
Press  Building,  for  a  list  of  inspected  and  approved  rooms  and  boarding-houses. 

Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who  approach 
them  at  the  depot  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing  rooms. 

Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are  always  more  rooms  on  the 
list  than  will  be  occupied,  and  consequently  there  is  always  a  choice. 

Students  living  outside  the  Halls  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  any  building 
in  which  a  family  does  not  reside. 

Women  students  are  not  permitted  to  five  where  there  is  no  reception  room 
for  their  use. 

To  accommodate  married  students  and  those  wishing  to  keep  house,  the 
University  has  provided  a  building  of  small  unfurnished  flats  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
rooms.  Information  concerning  these  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


C.      GENERAL  EXPENSES 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Tuition  

$120.00 
60.00 
135.00 
15.00 
10.00 

$120.00 
105 . 00 
162.00 
25.00 
20.00 

$120.00 
225.00 
225 . 00 
35.00 
50.00 

$340.00 

$432 . 00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.    By  application  to  the  Housing  Bureau, 
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rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $2 . 00  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6.50  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutohinson 
Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  d  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  and  Emmons 
Blaine  Hall  for  women  offer  meals  d  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  these  three  dining-rooms  are 
open  to  both  men  and  women. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  STUDENT  SERVICE 

A  number  of  appointments  to  scholarships  and  student  service  are  granted 
each  year  in  the  College  of  Education  to  students  who  have  completed  one 
quarter  of  previous  residence  with  satisfactory  standing  in  studies.  In  distrib- 
uting these  appointments  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish  proper 
evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  at  least  three  quarters,  and  who  register  for  full  work.  Each  student 
holding  a  scholarship  or  student  service  appointment  is  expected  to  render  some 
service  to  the  University,  amounting  in  time  to  about  two  hours  daily.  This 
service  may  be  given  as  messenger,  library  assistant,  stenographer,  laboratory 
helper,  etc.  The  remuneration  is  the  amount  of  tuition.  A  limited  number  of 
honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  for  exceptional  efficiency  in  class 
work.    No  service  is  required  of  persons  holding  such  honor  scholarships. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Student  Council.  A  special  committee  of  five  members  is  chosen 
annually  from  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  students  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education.  This  committee  has  general  charge  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  Education  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
educational  lectures  and  reports. 

The  Dames  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  composed  of  wives  and 
mothers  of  students,  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month 
at  3 : 00  p.m.,  in  Lexington  Hall. 

III.    THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.  The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901.  In  1903  the  two  schools 
were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  and  a  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.  The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  different. 
In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to 
fewer  subjects. 
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Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  courses  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 

IV.    THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  Elementary  School  includes  a  kindergarten  and  seven  grades. 
Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher.  A  supervising  principal  is  in 
charge  of  the  School.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
course  preceding  the  high-school  course  is  completed  in  seven  years.  The 
elementary  course  also  emphasizes  early  instruction  in  foreign  language  and 
gives  a  large  opportunity  to  the  pupils  for  handwork  of  different  types  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  work  of  the  School.  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  and  also  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  this  SchooLPractice  teaching  is  carried  on  in  this  School  by  students 
of  the  College  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  grade  teacher  and  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  whose  special  function  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  educational  methods.  The  School  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  tests  and  investigations  in  connection  with  the  advanced  educational  courses. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  EDUCATION 

RELATION  TO  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE, 
AND  SCIENCE 

Professional  departments  corresponding  to  those  in  other  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity.— The  courses  organized  in  the  College  of  Education  are  intended  to 
supplement,  not  to  duplicate,  those  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
Part  of  the  general  plan  is  to  have  professional  departments  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation to  correspond  to  several  of  the  academic  departments  in  the  other  colleges 
(or  in  some  cases  to  groups  of  academic  departments).  Thus  there  are  organ- 
ized in  the  College  of  Education  departments  of  History,  English,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  and  Natural  Science  which  give  professional  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  instructors  in  these  departments  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Courses  credited  in  the  other  colleges. — All  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  depart- 
ments named  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  given  credit  toward  the  Bachelor's 
degrees  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  This  includes  courses 
in  Practice  Teaching  which  may  be  taken  under  the  same  conditions  as  prevail 
for  students  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  (see  above,  p.  28).  Students 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Li^T^uure,  and  Science  may  not  elect  courses  in  the 
College  of  Education,  however,  until  they  have  9  majors  of  college  credit. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  a  department  in  the  College  of  Education, 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature.  Hence  its  courses  are  credited  toward  degrees  in  all  of 
these  divisions  of  the  University. 

Departments  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  not  parallel  to  departments  in 
other  colleges. — In  addition  to  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Education 
mentioned  above  there  are  four  which  do  not  correspond  directly  to  departments 
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in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University.  These  departments  are:  (1)  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art,  (2)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  (3)  Music, 
and  (4)  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education.  These  departments  are  organized 
to  train  teachers  for  important  lines  of  work  in  elementary  and  high  schools  for 
which  the  ordinary  academic  colleges  do  not  provide  training.  In  view  of  this 
fact  these  departments  provide  not  only  theoretical  and  practical  professional 
courses,  but  also  courses  in  subject-matter  and  technique.  In  many  cases  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  teach  these  lines  elect  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the 
other  colleges,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences. 

Conditions  governing  credit  in  other  colleges  for  handwork  and  art  courses. — 
Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  receive  credit  for 
courses  taken  in  the  College  of  Education  in  cooking,  sewing,  music,  drawing 
and  painting,  design,  modeling  and  ceramics,  and  manual  training  only  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  amount  of  work  which  may  be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  pro- 
fessional or  specialized  courses. 

2.  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  e.g., 
practice  courses  in  Music,  by  appropriate  courses  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Music. 

3.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to 
the  development  of  technique. 

CI  B.  EDUCATION 

Introductory  courses. — Course  1,  Introduction  to  Education,  is  the  best 
course  with  which  to  begin  work  in  the  Department.  In  case  it  is  impossible  or 
inconvenient  to  elect  this,  however,  any  one  of  the  following  courses  could  be 
taken  first:  4,  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education;  5,  History  of  Modern 
Secondary  Education  (prerequisite:  12  majors  of  college  credit);  66,  Ele- 
mentary Educational  Psychology;  69,  Elementary  Child-Study. 

Other  general  courses  for  undergraduates. — Other  courses  adapted  to  the 
general  interests  of  undergraduates  are  the  following,  which  might  be  elected 
after  students  have  had  one  major  in  Psychology  or  Education:  41,  Foreign 
School  Systems;  79,  Genetic  Psychology;  85,  or  86,  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Specialized  and  graduate  courses. — The  remaining  courses  are  of  a  specialized 
or  advanced  character  and  are  intended  for  Senior  College  students  who  have 
had  three  courses  in  Education  or  two  in  Education  and  one  in  Psychology,  for 
intelligent,  experienced  teachers,  and  for  graduate  students. 

Courses  required  of  undergraduates. — Candidates  for  degrees  in  the  College 
of  Education  and  for  some  of  the  certificates  are  required  to  take  course  1,  Intro- 
duction to  Education,  and  one  of  the  following:  85,  or  86,  or  87,  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

Standard  sequence  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. — The  following  short  sequence  of  courses  is  recommended  for  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach  in  high  schools: 

1.  Psychology  1,  General  Psychology. 

2.  Education  1,  Introduction  to  Education. 
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3.  Education  87,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Prerequisite: 
one  major  in  Education  or  Psychology. 

4.  Education  41,  Foreign  School  Systems.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in 
Education  or  one  in  Psychology  and  one  in  Education; 

or  Education  5,  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education.  Prerequi- 
site: 12  majors  of  college  credit. 

5.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  History,  or  English,  or  Mathematics,  or  Science 
in  High  Schools  (see  special  departments  in  the  College  of  Education). 

6.  Practice  Teaching  (History  95,  or  English  95,  or  Mathematics  95,  or 
Natural  Science  95).  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  satisfactory  academic  preparation; 

or  Education  65,  The  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects.  Prerequisite: 
3  majors  in  Education  or  Psychology. 

Numbers  indicate  grading  of  courses. — The  numbers  inserted  in  black  type 
after  the  names  of  the  courses  indicate  roughly  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advance- 
ment of  the  course.  (1)  indicates  an  elementary  introductory  course;  (2)  indi- 
cates an  intermediate  course  which  should  be  preceded  by  at  least  one  course  in 
Education  or  Psychology;  (3)  indicates  an  advanced  or  specialized  course. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — A  course  of  lectures,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions introducing  the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  education,  and  to 
the  sources  of  information  and  methods  that  lead  to  a  scientific  study  of  them. 
The  best  course  with  which  to  begin  work  in  the  Department.  Required  of  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Education.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Professor 
Judd,  Mr.  Rugg,  and  Mr.  Young;  Winter,  Professor  Judd  and  Mr.  Gray; 
Spring,  Mr.  Rugg. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

4.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (1). — A  brief  review  of  mediae- 
val social  life  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  mediaeval  cities.  The  following 
topics  are  then  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  development 
of  school  systems  and  practices;  the  development  of  modern  social  forces,  includ- 
ing nationalities,  vernacular  literatures,  natural  sciences,  and  democracy;  the 
consequent  and  gradual  secularization  of  social  life  and  education;  the  revolu- 
tionary developments  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  public  elementary-school 
systems  and  elementary-school  practices.  An  elementary  introductory  course 
consisting  of  class  discussions  based  on  assigned  readings.  No  prerequisites. 
Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Young. 

5.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education  (2). — The  course  opens  with 
a  survey  of  social  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  organization  and  development  of  Latin  grammar  schools  to  meet  certain 
of  these  conditions.  Modifications  of  these  schools  to  meet  new  social  needs 
resulting  from  changing  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  conditions  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  traced.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  American  Latin  grammar  schools,  academies,  and  high  schools 
in  comparison  with  their  European  counterparts.  Prerequisite:  12  majors  of 
college  credit.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Young. 

10.  Introduction  to  History  of  American  Education  (2). — A  brief  review  of 
European  social  and  educational  conditions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  particularly  in  England  and  Holland,  is  made  in  order  to  secure  a 
background  for  the  study  of  American  colonial  conditions.  The  following  topics 
are  then  studied:  the  transplanting  of  European  educational  institutions  and 
practices  and  their  modification  to  meet  colonial  needs;  comparisons  of  general 
social  conditions  in  the  several  colonies  and  the  resulting  contrasts  in  educational 
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development;  the  development  of  a  few  typical  and  contrasting  state  systems; 
the  influence  of  the  development  of  the  factory  system  and  the  growth  of  large 
cities  during  the  nineteenth  century.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prereq- 
uisite: 1  major  in  Education.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Young. 

10A.  History  of  American  Elementary  Education  (2). — A  survey  of  the 
development  of  our  system  of  elementary  education  from  class,  charity,  and 
private  schools  to  schools  which  are  universal,  free,  and  public.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  evolution  of  school  practices  and  methods,  and  an  outline  of 
the  principal  developments  in  the  curriculum  will  be  given.  The  work  will  be 
based  upon  a  syllabus  and  assigned  readings.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    Limited  to  50.    M.  Summer,  Fust  Term,  Mr.  Young. 

10B.  History  of  American  Educational  Institutions  (2). — A  study  of  the 
development  of  educational  institutions  as  one  phase  of  the  history  of  American 
education;  the  establishment  of  schools,  their  control,  general  characteristics, 
the  functions  which  they  served,  relation  to  each  other  and  to  changing  social 
conditions,  etc.  The  following  subjects,  considered  in  their  relations  to  the 
larger  topics,  are  representative  of  those  studied:  the  colonial  system  of  appren- 
ticeship; private  schools  of  the  colonial  period;  the  development  of  the  high 
school;  growth  of  opportunities  for  the  collegiate  education  of  women;  the  part 
played  by  the  United  States  government  in  the  history  of  American  schools; 
foreign  influences.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  Professor  Wells. 

10C.  History  of  Curricula  and  Methods  in  American  Education  (2). — A 
study  of  the  history  of  American  education  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the 
development  of  the  present  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  teaching  employed 
in  the  schools  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  grades.  Typical  sub- 
jects for  study,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  their  relation  to  the  more  general  facts, 
are  the  decline  of  the  religious  element  in  instruction;  the  growth  of  the  scientific 
element;  the  meaning  of  the  academy  in  the  development  of  the  secondary- 
school  curriculum;  changing  social  demands  as  a  determining  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  curriculum;  the  Lancasterian  method  of  instruction;  reforms  in 
methods  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  influence  of  child-study 
and  educational  psychology;  the  development  of  the  laboratory  method.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor 
Wells. 

15.  History  of  American  Education  (3). — A  study  of  special  topics  in  Ameri- 
can Education,  restricted  to  advanced  research  students  capable  of  original 
investigation.  For  graduate  students  only,  on  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

IT.  American  Colonial  Education  (3). — An  advanced  course  based  on  the 
sources,  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  American  education  to  1783, 
showing  its  relation  to  old  world  education,  and  discussing  the  economic,  social, 
religious,  and  political  factors  which  influenced  the  development  of  colonial 
educational  institutions.  Lectures,  readings,  and  original  investigations.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

18.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  (3). — A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  education  since  1783,  continuing  course  17,  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  both  courses  the  history  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  is  traced,  presenting  the  subject  as  a  phase  of  our  social  history.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

SOCIAL  AND   ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS 

30.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (2). — This  course  aims 
to  present  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  educational  administration  for  the 
beginning  student.  It  will  include  discussion  of  such  topics  as:  (1)  Review  of 
certain  developing  tendencies  favoring  progress  in  educational  administration. 
(2)  The  state's  participation  in  education;  types  of  schools;  units  and  principles 
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of  control;  principles  by  which  American  school  systems  may  be  measured; 
boards  of  education;  the  superintendency;  a  survey  of  the  fiscal  aspects  of 
education;  the  preparation,  certification,  training  during  service  and  tenure  of 
teachers;  the  school  plant.  (3)  The  administration  of  instruction:  supervision 
and  the  inspection  of  schools;  rating  of  teachers  and  measurement  of  teaching 
efficiency;  newer  administrative  principles  of  school  curriculums;  classification 
and  promotion  systems;  extra  school  activities  and  relations.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Rugg. 

32.  Educational  Administration:  Financial  Aspects  (3). — This  course  aims 
to  cover  a  detailed  study  of  the  development  and  present  status  of  school  finance : 
(1)  The  support  of  schools,  national,  state,  and  local;  methods  of  raising  school 
funds  and  bases  for  their  apportionment;  fiscal  position  of  education  in  American 
cities;  city  school  funds  and  expenditures;  the  present  status  of  distribution  of 
school  moneys.  (2)  School  costs:  an  analytical  and  comparative  study  of 
general  school  costs;  total  costs;  general  and  special  per  capita  costs;  curricu- 
lum costs;  teaching  costs;  salary  schedules;  pension  systems  and  teachers' 
retirement  allowances;  comparative  costs  in  American  cities  and  towns.  (3) 
School  accounting:  increasing  costs  of  education  and  newer  movements  toward 
the  development  of  school  accounting;  financial  policies  of  the  schools;  budgets; 
estimates;  statements,  reports,  etc.;  critical  examination  of  actual  and  proposed 
record  forms  for  use  in  school  accounting.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter, 
Mr.  Rugg. 

34.  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  and  Supervisory  Aspects 
(3). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  methods  of  management  of 
school  systems.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  an  examination  of  the  many 
scientific  studies  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years  which  show  the  possibility 
of  efficient  organization  and  of  scientific  supervision.  It  deals  with  such  topics 
as:  the  classification,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  and  elimination  of  pupils; 
the  training,  certification,  appointment,  promotion,  training  during  service, 
tenure,  supervision,  etc.,  of  teachers;  the  course  of  study,  and  the  widening 
scope  of  public  education.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Bobbitt. 

35.  Educational  Administration:  General  Supervisory  and  Material  Aspects 
(3). — This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding  one  and  deals  (1)  with 
the  more  general  aspects  of  organization  and  supervision  as  represented  by  city 
and  state  school  boards  with  their  various  executive  agents;  and  (2)  with  the 
material  aspects  of  educational  management:  school  finance,  methods  of  account- 
ing, salary  schedules,  pensions,  buildings,  grounds,  sanitation,  textbooks,  and 
school  supplies.  The  work  will  consist  of  investigations  of  actual  conditions  by 
students;  and  the  examination  of  the  results  of  recently  published  scientific 
investigations.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor 
Bobbitt.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

35A.  Educational  Administration:  General  Supervisory  and  Material  As- 
pects (2). — A  study  of  the  organization  of  school  systems,  with  particular 
reference  to  city  schools.  Topics:  American  ideals  back  of  our  school  systems; 
education  a  function  of  the  state;  boards  of  education;  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent; financing  school  systems;  general  organization  of  the  teaching  staff; 
material  equipment  essential  for  good  work;  kinds  of  schools  and  courses; 
co-ordination  of  educational  resources  of  a  community;  records  and  reports; 
presentations  of  school  data  to  influence  the  public;  measuring  the  efficiency  of 
a  school  system  for  purposes  of  improvement.  Throughout  the  emphasis  will 
be  upon  presenting  the  results  of  statistical  and  experimental  studies  and  of 
descriptions  of  actual  achievements.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Alexander. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  statistical  studies  as  tests  of  effi- 
ciency; the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the  reorganization  of  the 
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material  of  secondary  education;  social  organization;  moral  instruction  and 
training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to  actual  school  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  the  University  High  S  chool .  Primarily  f  or  graduate  students . 
Mj.  Winter,  Principal  Johnson. 

37.  Problems  in  High-School  Administration  (2). — A  study  will  be  made 
of  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  secondary  school  and  its  differentiation 
from  other  types  of  institutions.  The  school  is  regarded  as  charged  with  a  three- 
fold function  of  training  for  work,  for  civic  and  other  social  relations,  and  for 
leisure.  The  organization,  equipment,  and  administration  of  the  school  will  be 
considered  in  its  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  aspects,  involving  a  study  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  curriculum,  the  grounds  upon  which  vocational 
studies  and  exercises  in  the  high  school  are  to  be  justified;  the  place  of  moral 
and  religious  training  in  the  secular  school  will  be  discussed.  A  term  paper 
embodying  a  study  of  an  educational  problem  will  be  required  of  those  who  expect 
graduate  credit.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite: 
Elementary  Psychology  and  1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term) ;  M j .  Spring,  Professor  Butler. 

38.  Rural  Education  (2). — A  course  adapted  to  county  superintendents 
and  others  engaged  in  administration  and  supervision  of  rural  education.  Organ- 
ized to  give  graduate  credit  in  Education.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports, 
and  conferences.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Nolan. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (2). — The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  France,  tracing  the  historical 
development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideas  that  have  dominated  the 
people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  education  of  eccle- 
siasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism,  and  a  study  is  made  of  the  present 
tendencies.  Short  comparative  studies  will  also  be  made  of  the  situation  in 
certain  other  European  and  oriental  countries.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education,  or  1  major  in  Education  and  1 
major  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Pro- 
fessor Butler. 

46.  Curriculum  (2). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  It  gives 
detailed  attention  to  the  increasingly  insistent  demands  for  courses  that  will 
definitely  meet  the  needs  of  vocation,  health,  civic  life,  family  life,  social  inter- 
course, moral  conduct,  and  leisure  occupations.  The  present  rapid  transfor- 
mation of  traditional  studies  is  considered  in  relation  to  these  definite  social 
demands.  Actual  instances  are  discussed  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
advanced  experimentation  in  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  community 
needs.  The  course  applies  to  the  work  of  grammar  grades  and  high  school. 
For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47.  Curriculum  (continued)  (3). — The  preceding  course  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  in  its  general  outlines  and  attempts  to  develop 
supervisory  perspective.  The  present  course  attempts  to  fill  in  details,  based 
upon  a  study  of  (1)  actual  courses  of  study  in  progressive  school  systems;  (2)  the 
pedagogical  suggestions  of  educational  leaders;  (3)  the  organization  of  subjects 
as  found  in  successful  textbooks;  and  (4)  social  analyses  of  community  needs. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt. 

60.  Social  Aspects  of  Education  (2). — Studies  in  the  institutional  aspects 
of  education  with  especial  reference  to  the  responses  of  schools  to  new  social  and 
industrial  demands.  Social  aspects  of  mental  development.  The  school  as  a 
social  center;  adult  education  and  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  for  social  pur- 
poses. The  corporate  fife  of  the  school  in  relation  to  moral  training.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Gore.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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66.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (2). — A  course  of  lectures 
and  reading  to  show  the  educational  values  of  free-hand  drawing,  constructive 
work,  design,  and  art,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  general  course 
of  study  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education, 
superintendents  and  directors,  and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing. For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (2). — This  course  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  history  and  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States; 
pertinent  lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  attitude  of  organized  labor: 
relation  to  manual  training;  attitude  of  employers  of  labor;  legislation;  experi- 
ment by  private  philanthropic  institutions,  industrial  corporations,  and  public 
schools;  articulation  with  the  present  school  system,  vocational  guidance.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (2). — The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  recent 
rapid  development  of  the  various  organizations,  within  and  outside  of  the  schools, 
for  securing  a  more  rational  adjustment  between  education  and  early  vocational 
experiences.  Such  topics  as  guidance,  placement,  employment  supervision, 
vocational  analysis,  cumulative  school  records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and 
vocation  bureaus  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rela- 
tion of  industrial  education  to  vocational  guidance.  For  graduate  and  Senior 
College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — A  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  adolescent  period.  Special  discussion  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
algebra,  geometry,  language  studies,  high-school  English,  history,  science,  and 
manual  training.  The  course  is  designed  for  high-school  teachers  and  principals. 
For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education  or  Psychology. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

66.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology  (1). — This  course  gives  a  general 
introduction  to  the  study  of  mental  development  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  edu- 
cation. It  treats  briefly  of  the  instinctive  responses  of  the  child  and  of  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  child  at  various  ages  as  the  basis  for  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  learning  through  which  the  child  passes  in  his 
school  work.  These  forms  of  learning  are  analyzed  through  a  study  of  the 
development  which  is  brought  about  by  the  work  in  the  different  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  as  writing,  drawing,  reading,  mathematics,  natural  science,  etc. 
This  survey  is  arranged  so  as  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  organization  of  the  mental 
life  in  general  and  is  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  memory, 
attention,  and  mental  economy  and  control.  For  undergraduate  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Judd;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Freeman;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman;  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

67.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  Higher  Mental  Processes  (3).— 
This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  readings  dealing  with  the  nature  of  habit, 
language,  social  consciousness,  abstract  thought,  and  the  higher  forms  of  mental 
activity.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology.  For  graduate  students  only. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

67A.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  Science  and  Art  (2). — A  study  of 
some  of  the  psychological  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of  science  and  of 
art — in  the  training  of  scientific  habits  of  thinking  and  in  the  development  of 
technique  and  appreciation.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Gore.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

68.  Individual  Psychology  (3). — Problems  regarding  methods  of  studying 
individual  variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  For  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 
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70.  Advanced  Child-Study  (3). — In  this  course  selected  topics  in  child- 
study  will  be  discussed  in  detail  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  investigations  of 
the  child  in  periodical  and  monograph  literature.  The  class  work  will  consist 
mainly  in  reports  on  this  literature  by  members  of  the  class  and  of  discussions 
based  upon  these  reports.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — In 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  course  the  members  of  the  class  will  perform  a  series 
of  experiments  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  chief  methods  and  results  of 
experimentation  in  this  field  and  to  prepare  for  advanced  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. These  experiments  include  an  investigation  of  various  types  of  learning, 
an  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  certain  school  subjects,  together 
with  the  study  of  practical  tests  of  attainment  in  the  school  subjects  and  the 
performance  of  various  sensory  and  mental  tests.  In  the  last  four  weeks  each 
member  of  the  class  will  carry  forward  an  individual  problem.  Reports  of  the 
results  obtained  by  each  individual  will  be  made  and  comparative  reports  of 
the  results  from  the  class  as  a  whole  will  be  compiled  on  each  experiment.  For 
graduate  students.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Method  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — Each  of 
the  many  types  of  educational  problems  that  require  statistical  organization 
of  the  facts  will  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  both  the  statistical 
practices  and  the  statistical  theory  involved.  Considerable  practice  will  be 
given  in  the  solution  of  problems  from  original  data.  For  graduate  students 
in  Education.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Professor  Alexander  and  Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt;  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt  and  Mr.  Rugg. 

73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (3). — A 
discussion  of  school  cases,  with  some  opportunity  for  observation  and  examina- 
tion. The  lectures  deal  with  the  causes,  frequency,  methods  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school.  For  graduate  students.  DM. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

74.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (continued) 
(3). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  73.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

75.  Research  Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency  (3). — The  course  is  an  experi- 
mental study  of  certain  topics  in  mental  deficiency  such  as  the  classification  and 
analysis  of  types  of  mental  deficiency;  incidence  of  various  causes  of  mental 
deficiency;  standardization  of  tests  for  mental  deficiency;  correlation  of  results 
of  tests  for  mental  deficiency;  the  study  of  sociological  and  economic  factors  in 
mental  deficiency.  Prerequisite:  courses  73  and  74.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

76.  Experimental  Education:  Survey  of  Results  (3). — In  this  course  the 
same  outline  of  topics  is  followed  as  in  the  laboratory  course  in  experimental 
education  (course  71).  The  periodical  and  monograph  literature  in  which  the 
technique  and  results  of  experiments  are  reported  is  critically  reviewed.  Lectures 
and  readings.  For  graduate  students  and  advanced  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite: course  71  or  Experimental  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Freeman. 

77.  Education  Tests  (2).— In  this  course  the  various  tests  for  determining 
sensory  normality,  maturity,  intelligence,  fatigue,  etc.,  will  be  described  and 
illustrated  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  such  tests  will  be 
discussed.  Lectures  and  reports.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

78.  Experimental  Investigations  in  Elementary-School  Subjects  (2). — 
The  more  significant  experimental  investigations  in  such  subjects  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  will  be  critically  discussed  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining their  value  and  significance  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  and  supervision. 
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The  various  standard  tests  for  different  elementary-school  subjects  will  be  similarly 
treated.  For  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  Edu- 
cation 71  or  one  major  in  Experimental  Psychology.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Gray. 

79.  Genetic  Psychology  (3). — This  course  will  combine  two  lines  of  the  study 
of  mental  development:  (1)  experimental  studies  of  the  development  of  habit 
or  skill,  and  (2)  sociological  studies  of  the  development  of  instincts  and  habits. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

83.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (3). — Students  qualified  by  previous 
training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and  statistical  investigation. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism. 
Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members  of  the  class.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Restricted  to  candidates  for  Master's  degree  at  Summer  Convoca- 
tion.   Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

85.  Methods  of  Teaching  (2). — Factors  determining  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school-keeping.  Methods 
of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects;  corresponding  methods  of 
teaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and  attention,  provide  for  individual  differ- 
ences, and  organize  supervised  study.  The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational 
methods.  Planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Should  be  preceded 
by  one  course  in  education  or  psychology  if  possible.    Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Gray. 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — Same  as  course  85 
with  special  reference  to  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  For  undergraduate 
students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Parker;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Professor  Charters;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — Same  as  course  85,  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  high  schools.  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  sec.  a,  Professor  Parker;  sec.  b,  Mr.  Gray;  Spring,  Mr.  Gray. 

88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (3). — The 
same  as  course  87,  but  for  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker. 

89.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching  (3). — Observation  and  discussion 
of  lessons  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Problems  of  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  The  literature  of  educational 
methods.  Organization  of  critic  teaching  and  teachers'  meetings.  Elements  of 
criticism.  For  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  3 
majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Gray;  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods  (3). — A  critical  discussion  of 
textbooks  on  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use  in  normal- 
school  classes,  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meetings.  Texts  by  Thorndike, 
Bagley,  McMurry,  Charters,  Dewey,  and  Strayer  will  be  examined  and  a  limited 
number  of  topics  discussed  intensively,  taking  the  treatment  in  the  texts  as  a 
point  of  departure.  Bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  method  discussions  will  be 
prepared  by  the  students.  For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  Professor  Parker. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(3). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new 
basis;  Pestalozzian  methods  in  object-teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  nineteenth  century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history 
and  literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation. 
Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  For  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 

94.  The  Teaching  of  Ideals  (3). — A  systematic  study  of  the  methods  by 
which  a  love  for  and  an  appreciation  of  school  subjects,  moral  ideals,  taste  for 
good  music  and  art,  etc.,  may  be  developed  in  children.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Charters. 
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95.  Practice  Teaching  (2). — Students  electing  general  practice  teaching  in 
the  Elementary  School  above  the  primary  grades  will  register  for  Education  95. 
They  will  spend  five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching,  and  sufficient  additional 
time  in  critic  meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major 
or  minor  course.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  General  organization 
arranged  by  Mr.  Gray.  Immediate  supervision  and  control  of  practice  teachers 
by  critic  teachers  and  supervisors. 

civ.  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  first  to  meet  the  needs  of  Senior 
College  students  who  are  making  history  their  principal  subject  with  a  view  to 
teaching  in  the  high  school;  second  to  prepare  students  who  intend  to  teach  his- 
tory in  normal  schools  and  colleges  of  education  where  emphasis  is  laid  on  methods; 
and  third  to  train  supervisors  and  teachers  in  elementary  schools  who  include 
history  among  the  other  subjects  with  which  they  deal. 

I.  History  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  selection  of  material  adapted  to  the 
first  four  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  a  consideration  of  the  various  methods 
of  presenting  the  selected  material;  a  discussion  of  lesson  plans  and  devices;  an 
investigation  of  the  current  practices  of  history  teaching  in  these  grades;  and 
some  observations  of  history  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Mitchell;  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  course  for  students 
who  are  training  for  supervisory  positions  and  for  general  or  special  teachers  in 
the  upper  grades.  Some  topics  considered  are:  historical  basis  of  the  present 
course  in  history;  general  and  special  aims  and  methods  for  the  grades;  adapting 
history  to  children;  the  courses  of  study;  standardization  of  illustrations,  maps, 
dates,  and  topics  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Tryon. 

II.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — A  course  for  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  of  Grades  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
selection  of  proper  materials  and  the  most  efficient  methods  of  presenting  these 
materials  to  children  in  the  foregoing  grades.  Other  topics  considered  are  lesson 
plans,  map-making,  reference  books,  collateral  reading,  illustrative  materials, 
dramatization,  construction,  written  work,  and  possible  correlations  with  English, 
reading,  and  geography.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Tryon. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools. — A  practical  course  for  actual 
and  prospective  teachers  of  history  in  the  high  school.  An  extended  discussion 
of  materials,  methods,  and  devices.  Some  topics  considered  are:  the  nature 
of  history;  ideals  in  writing  history;  aims  and  values;  factors  contributing  to 
the  betterment  of  history  teaching;  history  of  history  teaching  in  American 
schools;  collateral  reading;  use  of  sources;  written  work;  relation  of  history 
to  other  subjects;  textbooks;  and  the  course  of  study.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  European  History  in  High  Schools. — A  selection  and 
organization  of  material  adapted  to  high-school  students;  the  selection  and 
management  of  collateral  reading;  the  selection  and  use  of  textbooks,  maps, 
charts,  and  general  illustrative  material;  observation  in  the  University  High 
School.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  European  and  American  History  in  High 
Schools. — Similar  in  nature  and  purpose  to  course  13.  The  foregoing  topics  are 
applied  to  European  and  American  history  since  1763.  Observation  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  History. — Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Pre- 
requisite: 1  major  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  2  majors  in  Education. 
Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 
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CVIA.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ART 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  Department  are  primarily  arranged  to  train 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools,  and 
instructors  and  heads  of  departments  for  higher  institutions. 

The  courses  designated  as  institutional  courses  offer  in  addition  opportunities 
for  the  training  of  dietitians,  supervisors,  and  managers  of  school  lunchrooms 
and  similar  institutions. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  programs  for  those  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  costume 
design  and  house  decoration. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  this 
Department  offers  training  for  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activities  are 
largely  expressed  through  the  organization  of  the  home. 

The  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  Department  offers  two  curricula, 
one  leading  to  a  departmental  certificate,  conferred  on  the  completion  of  18  majors 
of  approved  work,  the  other  leading,  on  the  completion  of  36  majors,  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

The  certificate  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  three  years  of 
teaching  experience  or  a  two-year  normal  course  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high- 
school  course.    The  required  work  for  the  certificate  is  as  follows: 


General  Chemistry  1  and  2   2  majors 

Design  ,   1  major 

Physiology   1  major 

Education   5  majors 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  9  majors 


Candidates  for  the  degree  must  fulfil  the  general  Junior  College  require- 
ments as  specified  on  p.  21  and  in  addition  the  departmental  requirements 
described  below: 

1.  At  the  present  time  in  a  majority  of  school  systems  Home  Economics 
and  Household  Art  are  so  organized  that  candidates  for  positions  are  required  to 
be  prepared  in  both  subjects.  The  sequence  in  the  Department  is  accordingly 
so  arranged  that  each  student  satisfies  a  minimum  requirement  in  one  section 
while  taking  the  larger  part  of  the  work  in  the  other.  Candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  under  this  arrangement  pursue  the  following  specialized  professional 
courses: 

In  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  House- 
hold Art   9£  majors 

In  related  sciences  and  arts  as  a  preparation  for 
courses  in  Home  Economics  and  Household 
Art  .•  •  • ;  .•  •  8  majors 

In  the  Department  of  Education,  including  Practice 

Teaching   6  majors 

Total  special  and  professional  requirements  23 \  majors 

2.  Some  opportunity  will  be  given  for  students  having  advanced  standing 
and  experience  in  teaching  to  specialize  either  in  Home  Economics  or  in  House- 
hold Art.  The  approval  of  the  departmental  adviser  is  required  for  this  type 
of  specialization. 

3.  Students  who  enter  with  18  majors  of  advanced  standing,  including 
1  unit  or  2  majors  in  Physics,  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  after  taking  18  majors 
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of  specialized  and  professional  work,  which  will  be  outlined  to  suit  the  needs  of 
each  student.  Students  who  graduate  under  these  conditions  are,  however,  not 
so  well  prepared  for  teaching  as  those  who  have  pursued  the  courses  outlined 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above,  and  they  are  advised  to  take  more  than  two  years 
of  specialized  and  professional  work. 

4.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  may  arrange  a  program  leading  to  the  pro- 
fessional Bachelor's  degree  in  Education.  The  time  required  for  the  completion 
of  such  a  course  will  depend  upon  the  content  of  the  student's  earlier  college  work. 

For  courses  leading  to  the  advanced  degrees  see  the  Announcement  of  the 
Department  of  Household  Administration,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  The  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  are  conferred  upon  students  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  The  specific  require- 
ments will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  undergraduate  training 
of  the  candidate. 

The  following  tables  outline  the  specific  requirements  of  the  four-year  pro- 
gram: 


4-Year  Program  in  Home  Economics  and  Household 


Art 


Junior  College 
1st  year 


English  1   1 

Physiology  1   1 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1 

Art  (Design  and  elective)   2 

Household  Art  100  (Elementary  Sewing)   1 


major 

major 

major 

majors 

major 


majors 


9 


majors 


2d  year 


English  3  

Chemistry  1  and  2  or  2S  and  3S  (General) 
Home  Economics  1  (Food!  Preparation) .  .  . 

Education  (elective)  

Electives  


1 
2 
1 
1 

4 


major 

majors 

major 

major 

majors 


9 


majors 


STUDENTS  SPECIALIZING  PRIM  A  HILT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Senior  College 
3d  year 


Home  Economics  36  (Food  Chemistry)   1  major 

Home  Economics  3  and  4  (Study  of  Foods)   2  majors 

Household  Art  152  (Textiles)   1  major 

Household  Art,  130,  141,  or  101   1  major 

Education  85,  or  86,  or  87  (Methods  of  Teaching). . .  1  major 

Household  Administration  42  (Sanitation)   1  major 

Chemistry  4  (Organic)   1  major 

Elective   1  major 


9  majors 
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Senior  College 
4th  year 

Home  Economics  38  or  39  (Nutrition  and  Dietaries)  1  major 

Home  Economics  60  (Teaching  of  Home  Economics)  1  major 

Household  Art  161  (Teaching  of  Household  Art) ...  \  major 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Electives   3|  majors 

9  majors 

STUDENTS  SPECIALIZING  PRIMARILY  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART 

Senior  College 
3d  year 

Household  Art  152  (Textiles)   1  major 

Household  Art  101  (Advanced  Sewing)   1  major 

Household  Art  136  (Costume  Design)   1  major 

Political  Economy  1  and  2   2  majors 

Home  Economics  3  or  5  (Study  of  Foods)   1  major 

Home  Economics  8  or  35  or  36   1  major 

Education  85,  or  86,  or  87  (Methods  of  Teaching) . .  1  major 
Elective   1  major 

9  majors 

4th  year 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Household  Art  160  (Teaching  of  Household  Art).. .  .  1  major 

Home  Economics  61  (Teaching  of  Home  Economics)  \  major 

Household  Art  102  (Study  of  Costume)   1  major 

Electives   3 \  majors 

9  majors 

ADVISED  ELECTIVES 

Household  Administration  Psychology  1 

Household  Art,  110,  120,  121,  141  or  145,  170     English  40,  41 
Home  Economics  2,  8,  35,  37,  70,  71,  72  Sociology 


Political  Economy  Chemistry  6  or  8 

Political  Science  Art 
Geography  3  Bacteriology 


I.     HOME  ECONOMIC  COURSES 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foods.  This 
course  includes  a  study  of  food  production  and  manufacture.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  methods  of  preparation  and  the  influence  of  these  methods  on  the 
structure  and  general  composition  of  foods.  Intended  primarily  for  Junior 
College  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  Miss  Feeney, 
Miss  Ward,  and  Miss  Monsch;  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Miss  Allen. 

2.  Advanced  Cooking. — This  course  offers  more  technical  work  in  food 
preparation  with  emphasis  placed  on  skilful  manipulation.  The  cost  and  serving 
of  foods  are  also  considered.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
DM.  Second  Term,  Miss  Ward  and  Miss  Matteson;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Allen. 
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SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

3.  Study  of  Foods. — A  detailed  experimental  study  of  the  food  elements  and 
the  effect  of  cooking.  This  course  also  includes  a  quantitative  and  qualitative 
study  of  recipes  and  the  uses  of  different  types  of  cooking  apparatus.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistry,  Home  Economics,  1,  35,  or  36.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

4.  Study  of  Foods  (continued). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  3. 
Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

5.  Elementary  Food-Study. — A  condensed  study  of  foods  considering  the 
main  problems  taken  up  in  courses  3  and  4.  This  course  is  planned  for  students 
specializing  primarily  in  Household  Art.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry, 
Home  Economics  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
Monsch;  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Miss  Allen. 

6A.  Problems  in  Experimental  Cooking. — This  course  offers  an  opportunity 
to  study  special  problems  in  food  preparation.  Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.50.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Miss  Monsch. 

8.  Elementary  Dietary  Problems. — A  laboratory  course  arranged  to  give 
a  concrete  idea  of  dietary  standards  with  consideration  of  such  special  problems 
as  child  diet;  the  school  lunch;  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  the  family  budget.  A 
course  for  students  specializing  primarily  in  Household  Art.  Prerequisite: 
General  Chemistry,  Home  Economics  5,  Physiology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Miss  Hanna;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Miller. 

9A.  Dietetics. — A  study  of  fundamental  principles  of  dietetics  and  the 
preparation  of  practical  dietaries.  This  course  is  planned  for  students  desiring 
to  make  a  special  study  of  nutrition  and  must  be  taken  as  preparation  for  course 
38A,  Chemistry  of  Nutrition.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Home  Economics, 
Physiology,  and  Home  Economics  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

35.  Elementary  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry. — A  presentation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  food  chemistry,  preceded  by  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as  are  most  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  food  composition.  A  course  for  students  specializing  primarily  in 
Household  Art.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1  and  2,  or 
2S  and  3S.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Blunt. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chemistry  of  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour, 
sugar,  milk,  butter.  Adulteration  of  food.  The  laboratory  work  is  partly 
qualitative  and  partly  quantitative,  for  the  latter  the  official  methods  of  analysis 
being  used.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course 
36.  The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  For  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

38.  Chemistry  of  Nutrition. — Chemistry  of  digestion;  metabolism;  quanti- 
ties of  protein,  ash,  etc.,  desirable  under  different  conditions.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  chiefly  of  artificial  digestion  experiments  and  urine  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  36.  Limited  to  15.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

39.  Nutrition  and  Dietaries. — Part  of  the  work  of  course  38  given  in  close 
connection  with  a  concrete  study  of  dietaries  of  individuals  and  institutional 
groups.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 
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60.  Theory  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — A  consideration  of  the  functions 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  study  of  the  type 
of  work  in  different  school  systems;  arrangement  of  courses  of  study.  Prereq- 
uisite: 2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Hanna. 

61.  Teaching  Home  Economics. — This  course  considers  the  problem  of 
Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  includes  arrangement  of  courses 
and  discussion  of  method  of  presentation  of  subject-matter.  Prerequisite:  2 
majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  Home  Economics.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  M.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Miss  Hanna. 

68.  Household  Organization. — This  course  considers  a  study  of  the  work  of 
the  house  and  its  organization.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  time  studies 
of  household  activities  and  experiments  with  various  household  methods.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Miss  Ward;  M.  Winter,  Miss  Hanna. 

70.  Institution  Economics:  Organization  and  Equipment. — A  study  of  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  school  lunchrooms,  public  and  private  institutions. 
The  installation  of  equipment  with  reference  to  the  economy  of  time  and  energy. 
Lecture  and  field  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Colburn. 

71.  Institution  Economics:  Marketing. — Production,  manufacture,  and 
distribution  of  foods;  their  commercial  and  nutritive  value.  Storage  and  care 
of  supplies.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  To  accompany  or  precede  course  72.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Colburn  and 
Miss  . 

72.  Institution  Economics:  Institution  Cooking. — The  preparation  and 
selection  of  food.  A  study  of  institution  dietaries  with  special  reference  to  the 
school  lunch.  Quantity  in  relation  to  number  to  be  served.  Methods  of  serving. 
Practice  is  required  in  the  school  lunchroom.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistry  and  Home  Economics  4  or  5.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Miss  Colburn,  Miss  Parr,  and  Miss  Dana;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Colburn 
and  Miss  McKenney. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Home  Economics. — Observation  and  practice  in 
Home  Economics  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  of  lessons  in  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  preceded  by  course 
60  or  61.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Education  and  course  60  or  61.  Each 
student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Hanna  and  Miss  Warford. 

ii.    household  art  courses 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Art. — Observation  and  practice  in 
Household  Art  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  lessons  in  industrial  and  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  course  160  or  161.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Education.  Mj.  or  M. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Van  Hoesen  and  Miss  McNeal. 

100.  Elementary  Sewing. — This  course  is  based  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  construction  of  garments.  It  includes  the  study  of  (1) 
fabrics  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  materials  used;  (2)  design  as  applied 
to  drafting  and  the  method  of  construction;  (3)  the  factory  conditions  and 
laws  governing  the  production  of  such  garments.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory 
fee,  $1.50.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  or  DM.  Second 
Term;  Miss  Elizabeth  Miller,  Miss  Hunter,  and  Miss  Ogden;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Taylor;  Winter,  Miss  Webb  ;  Spring,  . 

101.  Advanced  Sewing. — This  course  offers  more  technical  work  in  clothing 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  construction  underlying  elementary  dress- 
making with  the  following  related  study  in  (1)  design  as  applied  to  the  selection 
of  styles  and  color;  (2)  textiles  as  used  in  the  selection  of  the  materials  used; 
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(3)  economics  or  conditions  governing  the  production  of  ready-made  garments, 
and  the  work  and  wages  of  women  and  children  Prerequisite:  course  100  or 
equivalent  and  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  SI. 50. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Ogden;  repeated  DM.  Second  Term,  Miss 
Davis;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Taylor;  Spring,  Miss  Webb. 

102.  Study  of  Costume. — This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  design  as  expressed  in  costume.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Art, 
including  Elementary  Design,  Household  Art  101,  135  or  136,  and  150  or  152. 
Limited  to  15.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Webb. 

110.  Drafting. — A  comparative  study  of  drafting  systems  used  in  the 
secondary  school,  normal  school,  and  the  college.  This  course  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  pattern-making.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  100  or  101. 
Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  M.  Autumn, 
Miss  Hanna. 

120A.  Elementary  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  the  high  school.  It  includes  the  simple 
processes  in  millinery  with  a  study  of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade.  Pre- 
requisite: Household  Art  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1.50.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Schmit. 

120B.  Elementary  Millinery. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  120A. 
Prerequisite:  Household  Art  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory 
fee,  $1.50.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Schmit. 

121A.  Advanced  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  for  teachers  of  millinery 
in  secondary,  normal,  and  trade  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  designing, 
modeling,  making,  and  trimming  hats  of  all  styles,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  technique,  but  as  a  method  of  work.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  100  and 
120.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
Schmit. 

130.  The  Handwork  of  Household  Art. — The  principles  of  design  and  their 
application  to  weaving,  including  basketry  and  textile  weaving,  crocheting,  and 
embroidery.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  20.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Miller;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Webb;  Spring,  Miss 
Hunter. 

133A.  Elementary  Costume  Design. — A  study  of  the  art  principles  as 
expressed  in  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  costume  material  to  form.  Pre- 
requisite: Household  Art  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Wood. 

135.  Constructive  Costume  Design. — This  course  considers  costume  design 
from  a  constructive  standpoint.  It  includes  a  study  of  materials  and  their 
influence  on  the  design  of  a  gown;  color  combinations;  art,  historic,  and  national 
costume  as  sources  of  design;  the  problem  of  personality  as  the  controlling  factor 
in  costume  design.  The  practical  work  consists  of  modeling  and  draping  with 
paper  and  actual  materials.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  100  and  Elementary 
Design.    Limited  to  20.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Hunter. 

136.  Costume  Design. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  costume  from  both 
the  artistic  and  the  constructive  standpoints.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  with  paper  and  materials.  Prerequisite: 
Household  Art  100  and  2  majors  of  Art,  including  Advanced  Design. 
Limited  to  20.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Miller. 

137.  Advanced  Costume  Design. — This  course  consists  of  a  study  of 
costume  in  its  relation  to  pageants  historic  and  symbolic;  to  institutional  life, 
as  gymnasium  suits,  domestic  science  uniforms,  nurses'  uniforms,  etc.;  to  occa- 
sions, as  wedding  dresses,  commencement  dresses,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Household 
Art  136.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Ethelwyn 
Miller. 
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140A.  House  Decoration. — A  study  of  line,  mass,  and  color,  as  used  in 
house  decoration.  Weekly  visits  are  made  to  shops  and  museums.  Limited  to 
24.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Ethelwyn 
Miller. 

141.  House-planning  and  Furnishing. — This  course  consists  of  lectures, 
observations,  and  reports  dealing  with  the  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the 
house  and  its  furnishing.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  24. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Wood;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Miller. 

146.  House-planning  and  Furnishing. — The  principles  of  design  applied  to 
the  house  and  its  furnishing.  The  first  half  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures, 
observations,  and  reports.  The  second  half  consists  of  practical  work  in  fur- 
nishing an  apartment.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Design.  Limited  to  24.  Mj. 
Spring,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Miller.  * 

146.  Advanced  House-planning  and  Construction. — This  course  deals  with 
the  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the  decoration  of  the  home  for  special 
occasions;  to  the  decoration  of  institutional  rooms,  as  schoolrooms,  offices, 
libraries,  clubrooms,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  145.  Limited  to  24. 
Mj.  Miss  Ethelwyn  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

150.  Elementary  Textiles. — This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  fabrics 
from  the  standpoint  of  weave,  structure,  and  composition  of  material  as  a  basis 
for  the  selection  of  clothing  and  house  furnishings.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
following  points:  (1)  textile  design  and  its  relation  to  yarn  structure  and  the 
finishing  processes  applied  to  fabrics;  (2)  the  identification  and  recognition  of 
fibers  and  their  adulteration.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  DM. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen  and  Miss  Davis. 

152.  Textiles. — A  scientific  study  of  the  composition  and  physical  properties 
of  fabrics  with  discussions  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  their  value  to  the 
consumer.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  1  and  2.  Limited  to  20.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $4.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen  and  Miss 
Davis;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Hunter;  Spring,  Miss  Hanna. 

160.  Household  Art  Education. — This  course  considers  the  functions  of 
Household  Art  in  Education  and  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  the  comparison 
of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities;  the  different  types  of  schools 
under  varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  management;  planning  courses  of 
study;  the  relation  of  Household  Art  to  Household  Economics.  Prerequisite:  2 
majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  the  Department.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Hanna. 

161.  Household  Art  Education. — The  theory  of  teaching  Household  Art. 
This  course  considers  the  problems  of  Household  Art  in  the  elementary  school 
and  their  relation  to  the  curriculum.  The  work  includes  the  organization  of  the 
subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education 
and  3  majors  in  the  Department  of  Household  Art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen;  M.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Miss  Hanna. 

170.  Investigation  of  Trade  Problems. — This  course  deals  with  the  actual 
investigation  of  trade  conditions  under  which  girls  and  women  work,  including 
some  work  as  an  apprentice.  The  placement  of  girls  from  the  Trade  School  of 
the  University  Settlement  gives  opportunity  for  such  investigation.  Prereq- 
uisites: Household  Art  102,  160,  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Van  Hoesen.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

X.     GENERAL  LINGUISTICS 

(See  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative 
Philology,  in  the  Circular  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  This  is  not  a 
department  in  the  College  of  Education.) 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation 
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to  organized  thought;  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  lan- 
guage study  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of 
phonetic  changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to 
mental  association  (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics).  Develop- 
ment of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories. 
Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  lin- 
guistic geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and 
nationality.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution, 
the  earliest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch.  Prerequisite:  Some 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  language  other  than  English. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Buck. 

cxii.  LATIN 

13.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes 
a  review  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin,  as  given  in  Hale's 
First  Latin  Booh;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflexion,  and  syntax; 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj. 
Summer,  Mr.  Carr.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

14.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Caesar. — The  course  includes  a  careful 
study  of  books  i-iv  of  the  Gallic  War,  with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word- 
order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the  text;  the  reading  of  selections  from 
books  v-viii;  the  study  of  special  topics  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the  period; 
and  a  discussion  of  the  method  of  presenting  the  subject  to  high-school  students. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Carr. 

XIV.  GERMANICS 

97.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools. — The  object  of  this 
course  is  (1)  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  new  methods  of  language  instruc- 
tion with  respect  to  pronunciation,  composition,  reading,  vocabulary,  and  gram- 
mar; (2)  to  discuss  textbooks  in  the  light  of  these  methods;  and  (3)  to  study  by 
observation  of  actual  class  instruction  the  application  of  the  principles  examined. 
Prerequisite :  a  thorough  knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  German  is  essential. 
The  student  should  have  had  approximately  8  majors  of  German  in  the  Senior 
College.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Weigel. 

CXV.  ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  English  in  elementary  or  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  Summer 
Quarter  for  experienced  teachers.  All  of  the  work  in  the  educational  aspects  of 
English  is  supplementary  to  collegiate  courses  in  composition  and  literature. 
The  courses  for  teachers,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  Senior  College. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  with  English  as  their 
principal  sequence  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses:  English  1,  3,  either 
4,  9  or  10,  160,  and  seven  other  majors  of  English,  including  two  majors  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  They  are  also  required  to  take  a  secondary  sequence  in 
education.  This  must  include  Education  1,  one  course  selected  from  the  groups 
85-87,  two  majors  of  practice  teaching,  and  two  electives  in  education. 

7.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  deals 
with  the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written  and  in 
oral  composition.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

7A.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools:  General  Survey. — A 
survey  course  dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  composition.  Such 
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topics  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  organizing  the  course,  relation  of  oral 
to  written  composition,  principles  of  theme  criticism,  assignments,  etc.  The 
class  work  will  consist  of  theme-writing,  theme-reading,  reports,  readings,  con- 
ferences, discussions,  and  lectures.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  in  com- 
position and  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate 
Professor  Ltman. 

7B.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools:  Advanced  Course. — 
An  intensive  course,  attacking  the  problem  of  1  'thought  building"  in  compo- 
sition. The  class  will  make  a  thorough  study  of  exposition  and  argumentation, 
with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  the  secondary  school.  Reports,  readings, 
conferences,  and  lectures,  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  two  forms  of  address 
studied.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  in  composition  and  experience  in  teach- 
ing. The  consent  of  the  instructor  must  be  secured  for  registration.  Limited 
to  25.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Lyman. 

12.  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  the  Secondary  School. — Problems  of 
interpretative  reading,  rhetoricals,  debating,  dramatics,  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  phases  of  oral  work.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  4  majors  in  composition  and  literature.  Limited  to  20. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lyman.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

14.  Teaching  of  English  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. — This 
course  presents  methods  of  teaching  composition,  both  oral  and  written.  In 
literature  it  gives  a  survey  of  reading  suitable  for  the  upper  grades.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Lally. 

15.  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — A  survey  of  the  literature 
taught  in  elementary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  stories  and  poems  for  primary 
grades;  practice  in  story- telling;  the  teaching  of  literature.  Mj.  Spring,  Miss 
Lally. 

16.  Bibliographies,  Briefs,  and  Exposition. — Practice  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  in  organizing  material  in  the  form  of  briefs,  and  in  exposition.  Pre- 
requisite: English  1  and  3.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

80.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — Includes  a  thorough 
study  of  several  classics;  insists  upon  acquaintance  with  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Discusses  the  choice,  arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of 
subj ect-matter  for  high-school  instruction.  Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and 
observation.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  in  literature.  Mj.  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lyman. 

80A.  Literature  in  the  High  School:  General  Survey. — A  survey  course 
dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  literature.  Such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing will  be  considered:  the  historical  development  of  the  course  in  literature; 
the  reform  movement  and  the  modern  point  of  view;  the  organization  of  the 
course;  the  basis  of  method;  the  teacher's  preparation;  the  conduct  of  the  class 
hour;  the  measure  of  results.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions,  and  reports.  Each  topic  will 
be  definitely  illustrated  by  means  of  examples  taken  from  books  most  commonly 
read  in  the  high  schools.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  of  literature  and  expe- 
rience in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Hosic;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

80B.  Literature  in  the  High  School:  Advanced  Course. — An  intensive 
course,  supplementary  to  course  80A,  but  not  dependent  upon  it.  Certain 
important  topics  will  be  singled  out  and  treated  somewhat  exhaustively,  as,  for 
example,  the  possibilities  of  the  drama  in  high  school;  the  relation  of  oral  and 
written  expression  to  understanding  and  appreciation  of  books;  the  use  of 
pictures  and  other  means  of  realizing  literary  backgrounds;  various  types  of 
literary  study,  and  the  direction  of  home  reading.  The  course  will  be  conducted 
as  a  round  table  or  seminar,  and  each  member  will  be  expected  to  present  the 
results  of  individual  study  upon  a  particular  topic.    All  will  read  a  few  typical 
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examples  of  literature  and  write  original  stories  and  dramatizations.  Prereq-  ; 
uisite:  at  least  6  majors  of  literature  and  experience  in  teaching.  The  consent  I 
of  the  instructor  is  required  for  registration.  Limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  First  I 
Term,  Professor  Hosic. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  English.— Open  to  Senior  College  students  who  ij 
have  had  two  majors  of  Education  and  six  majors  of  college  English  which  must  I 
include  English  1  and  3  and  one  major  in  the  teaching  of  English.  Each  student :. 
must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Mr.  Crowe  and  other  I 
University  High  School  teachers. 

CXVII.     MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of 
students:  viz.,  those  who  are  preparing  either  to  teach  or  to  supervise  teaching 
(1)  in  elementary -school  mathematics;  (2)  in  secondary  mathematics;  (3)  in 
mathematics  of  normal  schools. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  Department  are  required  to  take  the  standard 
collegiate  courses  in  mathematical  subject-matter  through  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  two  of  the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  history  of 
mathematics,  and  other  teachers'  courses  in  mathematics  to  be  determined  in 
consultation  with  the  departmental  adviser.  Related  courses  will  be  required  in 
the  physical  sciences. 

1.  Theory  of  Teaching  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — Although  this 

course  deals  with  subject-matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and  pedagogy 
of  this  subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
kind,  place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry, 
and  algebra  as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  attention  is  given  to  the  organi- 
zation of  mathematics  in  modern  elementary-school  curricula  from  grade  to 
grade  throughout  the  elementary  school,  together  with  some  comparison  with 
foreign  elementary-school  curricula.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  students; 
Junior  College  students  are  admitted.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

2.  Theory  of  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics. — Attention  is  here  centered 
upon  the  organization  and  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though 
the  correlations  of  these  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  othejf-  allied  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  are  considered.  The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  true 
unity  of  mathematical  notions  and  topics  and  to  bring  out  the  educational  pur- 
poses  of  secondary  mathematics  in  modern  schools.  This  course  may  include 
practice  teaching  in  the  High  School.  Primarily  for  undergraduates.  Pre-: 
requisite:  2  majors  of  Junior  College  Mathematics.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First 
Term);  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the  ideas  which  from 
age  to  age  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given 
direction  and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical 
education.  The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons 
that  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  subject-matter  of  existing 
mathematical  knowledge.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  university  students  and 
intending  teachers  of  mathematics.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Myers. 

10.  The  Psychology  of  Number  with  Application  to  Number  Teaching. — 

The  first  minor  of  this  course  concerns  itself  with  questions  such  as:  the  origin 
and  nature  of  number  ideas;  the  fundamental  activities  out  of  which  arithmetical 
operations  arise;  ways  of  developing  number  notions  and  operations  in  school 
work;  and  some  comparative  study  of  the  psychological  and  the  historical  modes 
of  origin  of  number  knowledge.    Attention  is  given  to  counting,  grouping,  and 
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measuring  as  fundamental  activities  to  the  number  concept  and  to  the  arith- 
metical operations.  The  second  minor  deals  with  practical  applications  of  the 
psychology  to  the  elementary-school  curriculum.  Primarily  for  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.  Professor  Myers.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Prospective  secondary-school 
teachers,  who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics 
than  is  possible  in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subjects,  may 
register  and  receive  credit  for  practice  teaching.  When  a  high-school  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  intrust  the  class  to  a  practice  student,  this 
student  does  actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guidance,  and  criticism  of  expert 
teachers.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education 
and  1  major  in  the  teaching  of  Mathematics.  Each  student  must  teach  at 
least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Myers  and 
Mr.  Breslich. 

cxix.  PHYSICS 

1.  Elementary  Physics. — A  first  course  in  the  Elements  of  Physics,  covering 
in  one  term  the  work  usually  covered  in  the  first  half  of  a  beginning  course  in 
Physics.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Miller. 

2.  Elementary  Physics. — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  covering 
the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Miller. 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  Physics:  Practical  Course. — A  course  designed  for 
teachers  of  Physics  and  involving  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  physics  with 
reference  to  the  choice  of  subject-matter  and  methods  of  presentation  best  suited 
to  elementary  courses  (see  course  22).  Especial  attention  is  given  to  effective 
lecture-table  and  laboratory  experiments.  Prerequisite:  knowledge  of  general 
principles  of  physics.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  Term.  DMj.  Summer  (or  DM. 
either  Term),  Mr.  Tower. 

22.  Methods  of  Teaching  Physics  in  the  High  School:  General  Survey. — 
This  course  includes:  a  consideration  of  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the 
place  of  physics  in  secondary  education;  the  subject-matter  of  physics  from  a 
pedagogical  point  of  view;  the  pedagogical  principles  involved  in  the  lecture, 
the  demonstration,  the  quiz,  the  laboratory  experiment,  and  the  notebook. 
This  course  involves  no  laboratory  work.  For  experienced  teachers  of  physics. 
Mj.  Summer.,  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Tower. 

CXXI  A.  GEOGRAPHY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  ele- 
mentary, high,  and  normal  schools.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
specialize  in  Geography  must  take  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  general  education 
and  practice  teaching,  eight  majors  in  Geography,  three  of  which  are  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject;  and  also  three  majors  in  related  departments. 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
Education  and  Geography  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of 
either  department. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  each  course  to  the  needs  of  supervisors,  normal- 
school  and  critic  teachers, 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades:  Home  and  World  Geography. — 

Selection  of  material  of  home  and  world  geography  adapted  to  the  grades  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth  inclusive.  A  study  of  regions  which  best  illustrate  the 
geographic  controls  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  drought;  also  of  mountains,  plains, 
rivers.  Illustrations  from  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics,  Amazon  River 
basin;  desert,  Arabia;  mountains,  Norway;  river,  Nile.  Discussion  of  methods 
of  presentation.  Observation  in  first,  second,  and  fourth  grades.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 
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2.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands. — A  study  of  the  geographic  controls  of  this  region  with  the 
correlative  results.  Selection  and  adaptation  of  this  material  to  the  grammar 
grades.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Baber.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

5.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  North  America. — Relief,  climatic, 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  intermediate  grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon;  representation  of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with  crayon; 
laboratory  illustrating  physiographic  processes.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Baber. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Eurasia. — Discussion  of  principles 
of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  grammar  grades.  Landscape 
and  map  drawing.  Practice  in  use  of  stereopticon  and  physiographical  labora- 
tory. Study  of  relief,  climate,  physiographic  processes,  distribution  of  vegeta- 
tion, animals,  people,  and  industries.  Special  consideration  of  China  and  Japan, 
India  and  Europe.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Associate  Professor 
Baber. 

8.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  South  America. — Physiographic 
and  life  conditions.  Distribution  of  people,  industries,  commerce.  Graphic 
representation.  Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject- 
matter.  Observation  in  fifth  and  seventh  grades.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Baber. 

15.  Theory  of  Teaching  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  com- 
parative study  of  North  America,  South  America,  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia. 
Relief,  climate,  distribution  of  life,  vegetation,  animals,  and  man.  Discussion  of 
the  elementary  course  of  study.  Observation  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades. 
Graphic  representation.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  5,  or  6.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Baber.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  presentation  of  high-school  geography.  Comparison  of  the  high- 
school  courses  of  study  in  geography  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  study  in  the  field,  in  the  laboratory,  and 
in  the  museum.  For  high-  and  normal-school  teachers.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Professor  Salisbury  and  Associate  Professor  Baber;  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Geography. — Observation  and  teaching  in  the 
Elementary  or  High  School.  Teaching — four  periods  per  week  with  discussion 
of  work.  Prerequisite:  one  or  more  courses  in  the  pedagogy  of  geography  and 
satisfactory  academic  preparation,  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Each  student 
must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

cxxii.   natural  science 

The  courses  of  this  Department  are  intended  (1)  as  introduction  to  elemen- 
tary science  for  students  in  the  general  courses  and  for  those  who  are  specializing 
in  other  departments;  (2)  as  preparation  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in 
science;  (3)  as  preparation  for  teaching  biological  sciences  in  secondary  and 
normal  schools.  Students  who  specialize  in  this  Department  are  required  to  sup- 
plement the  courses  of  the  Department  with  courses  selected  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  It  is 
advised  that  students  who  intend  to  take  their  Senior  College  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment elect  science  during  the  Junior  College  course.  Such  election  during  the 
first  years  of  the  course  makes  it  possible  for  advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects.    The  requirements 
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within  the  Department  depend  upon  whether  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  elementary,  the  secondary,  or  the  normal  school. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  include  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  science  that  are 
usable  in  the  elementary  schools.  Course  7  deals  with  the  organization  of  mate- 
rials for  elementary  schools.  Other  courses  are  primarily  for  supervisors,  special 
teachers,  and  teachers  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 

1.  Elementary  Science :  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  acquaintance  with  plants  and  animals,  their  life-processes,  habits,  structures, 
natural  growing  regions,  the  factors  that  govern  their  distribution,  and  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals  in  and  about  the  schoolroom,  and  their  relation  to 
human  affairs.  Laboratory  and  field  work  are  included.  Field  work,  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  three  hours.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b;  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

2.  Elementary  Science:  Physical  Science. — [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

3.  Elementary  Science:  Regional  Studies ;  Educational  Uses  of  Materials. — 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  climatological,  physical,  and  biological  factors 
that  relate  to  the  seasonal  and  other  periodic  changes  in  typical  areas;  especial 
attention  is  directed  to  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  dynamic  elements 
in  these  areas.  Applications  of  these  factors  in  field,  garden,  and  laboratory 
work.  The  use  of  nature  materials  in  elementary  education;  suggested  plans 
for  work  in  the  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  1  or  2,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Caldwell. 

7.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 
Curriculum. — Purposes  of  the  subject:  principles  of  organization;  materials  to 
be  used;  literature  of  elementary  science;  study  of  type  plans  of  organization 
now  in  use;  reports  upon  special  topics.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
are  especially  interested  in  teaching  and  supervising  elementary  science  in  the 
grades.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Professor  Caldwell. 

21.  Botany  in  the  High  Schools. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of 
the  following  topics :  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the  function  of  botany 
in  secondary  education;  a  survey  of  subject-matter,  including  some  laboratory 
and  field  work ;  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection,  organization,  and  use 
of  botanical  materials;  outline  of  a  course;  inspection  of  high-school  work  in 
botany.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  may  be  taken  by  correspondence.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Caldwell. 

23.  Hygiene  of  Childhood. — This  course  presupposes  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  and  hygiene.  It  discusses  chiefly  the  bodily  structures  and 
physiological  activities  which  limit  school  work.  The  first  half  of  the  quarter  is 
devoted  to  the  sense  organs  and  nervous  system,  including  conditions  affecting 
the  eye  and  the  ear;  appropriate  tests  for  detecting  sensory  defects;  the  order 
of  development  of  nervous  mechanisms;  the  structural  changes  that  accompany 
education;  the  principles  of  school  hygiene  regarding  fatigue,  school  program, 
etc.  The  second  half  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to  problems  of  growth  and  nutri- 
tion, normal  growth  curves,  character  and  quantity  of  foods,  premature  toil, 
diseases,  insanitary  home  conditions,  sex  hygiene,  in  so  far  as  these  factors 
affect  school  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

24.  Biological  Evolution  for  Students  in  Education. — The  fundamentals  of 
such  biological  processes  as  have  to  do  with  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  biologi- 
cal evolution.  Includes  a  laboratory  study  of  the  cell,  of  heredity,  animal 
intelligence,  and  other  problems  of  increasing  complexity  of  structures  of  both 
plants  and  animals,  physiological  experiments,  and  an  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  biological  evolution.  This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introductory 
course  for  students  in  education  who  are  not  preparing  to  teach  science,  but  who 
desire  some  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mj.  Summer,  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Downing. 
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30.  Problems  in  Biological  Education. — This  course  considers  the  place  of 
biological  subjects  and  biological  thought  in  education,  and  directs  work  of 
individual  students  upon  special  topics  within  this  field.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  college  students.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Cald- 
well. 

31.  Science  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  considers  the  development 
of  present  conditions  of  science  in  education;  the  investigations  which  have 
recently  been  made  to  determine  the  best  use  of  science  in  the  schools;  special 
attention  is  given  to  plans  for  unification  of  secondary-school  science  and  to  a 
survey  of  the  content  and  methods  of  the  leading  sciences.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Caldwell  and 
Mr.  Eikenberry;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Caldwell, 

40.  Teaching  Zoology  in  High  Schools. — (See  announcement  of  course  40, 
Department  of  Zoology.)  M.  Summer,  First  Term.  |Mj.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Downing. 

60.  Elementary  Agriculture  for  Teachers. — A  course  adapted  to  teachers  of 
agriculture  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  elementary  textbooks  on  the  subject.  The  work  deals  primarily  with 
the  subject-matter  of  agriculture  and  incidentally  with  methods  of  teaching. 
Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Assistant  Professor  Nolan. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Elementary  Science. — Observation  of  class  work 
and  practice  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Open  to  Senior 
College  students.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2,  or  equivalent,  and  preferably 
3,  and  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons. 
M j .  Autumn  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Caldwell. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School. — Involves  observation  of  high- 
school  work  in  botany  or  zoology,  practice  teaching  in  one  subject,  and  meeting 
with  instructors  for  discussion.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Pre- 
requisite: course  21,  and  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach 
at  least  15  lessons.    Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Caldwell. 


clii.    kindergarten-primary  education 

The  courses  offered  by  this  Department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students:  (1)  those  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  kindergarten 
or  primary  grades,  and  (2)  those  who  are  preparing  for  training  and  supervision. 
The  Department  has  organized  the  following  curricula: 

1.  A  two-year  Junior  College  curriculum  leading  to  a  Kindergarten  Certificate. 

2.  A  two-year  Junior  College  curriculum  leading  to  a  Primary  teacher's 
Certificate. 

3.  A  one-year  course  leading  to  a  Supervisor's  Certificate. 

4.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

The  specific  requirements  for  the  kindergarten  certificate  are  indicated  on 
pp.  24-25;  for  the  primary  teacher's  certificate  on  pp.  24-25;  for  the  supervisor's 
certificate  on  pp.  26-27. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  in  this  Department  must  complete,  in  addition 
to  all  admission  and  Junior  College  requirements  (see  p.  21),  4  majors  of  Edu- 
cation, including  courses  1  and  85,  or  86,  and  2  majors  of  Practice  Teaching, 
a  sequence  of  9  majors  made  up  of  courses  from  the  Department  of  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  and  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Education  which 
offer  courses  in  the  teaching  of  primary-grade  subjects,  and  3  elective  majors 
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subject  to  the  approval  of  this  Department.  The  major  sequence  must  be 
approved  in  every  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

The  practice-teaching  courses  of  this  Department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School  and  a 
number  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate 
with  this  Department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in 
practice  teaching. 

1.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten  Education— This  course  includes  a  brief 
study  of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
play  activities  characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  the  instincts  and  impulses 
underlying  various  forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work. 
An  analysis  of  common  play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination  of 
principles  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten;  the 
kindergarten  occupations,  the  theories  on  which  they  are  planned,  adaptations, 
and  modifications;  practice  in  the  manipulation  of  materials.  Observation  of 
teaching  required.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Martin. 

1A.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten  Education. — A  survey  course  planned 
especially  for  students  preparing  for  primary-grade  teaching  or  supervision. 
Its  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  organization  of  its  various  activities,  and  the  relation  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  primary  grades.  It  will  include  practice  in  the  manipulation  of 
materials.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

3.  Primary-School  Methods. — This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  are 
preparing  for  teaching  or  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  primary  grades.  It 
will  consider  the  intrinsic  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school, 
the  organization  of  the  subject-matter  of  primary  grades  and  the  relation  of  read- 
ing, writing,  number,  and  constructive  work  to  the  rest  of  the  program.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  reading.    M j .  Autumn,  . 

3A.  Primary-School  Methods:  Reading,  Language,  and  Literature. — 
Same  as  3,  with  special  attention  to  methods  of  teaching  reading,  language,  and 
literature  as  parts  of  the  primary  grades  curriculum.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Miss  Townsend;  sec.  c,  sec.  d.,  Miss  Day;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Miss  Longenecker. 

3B.  Primary-School  Methods:  Number,  Construction,  and  Science. — 
Same  as  3,  with  special  attention  to  number,  science,  and  construction.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Wygant. 

5.  Constructive  Occupations:  Principles  and  Methods  Underlying  Their 
Use. — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  kindergarten 
teaching  and  for  primary  teachers.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  place 
and  value  of  constructive  occupations  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 
and  practical  work  with  materials,  with  special  emphasis  upon  methods  of 
teaching.  Limited  to  24.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Berry;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Miss  Martin;  M.  Winter,  Miss  Martin. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Program. — Principles  controlling  the  organization  of 
the  kindergarten  program.  A  study  of  the  various  instrumentalities  of  the 
kindergarten:  songs,  games,  stories,  manual  and  art  activities,  excursions,  etc., 
with  reference  to  their  organization  in  the  daily  program.  Students  will  submit 
plans  of  work  exemplifying  these  principles  for  class  discussion  and  criticism. 
During  the  course  each  student  will  write  a  year's  outline  for  a  given  group  of 
children.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Temple. 

7.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Program  and  Methods  (Advanced). — 
This  is  a  course  of  reading,  observation,  and  discussion  planned  primarily  for 
kindergartners  who  are  preparing  for  training  and  supervision.    It  will  include 
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a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  making  of  the  kindergarten 
curriculum,  a  comparative  study  of  the  controlling  principles  in  various  typical 
programs,  typical  methods  in  the  use  of  materials,  selection  and  arrangement  of 
subjects,  and  organization  of  the  various  activities  of  the  kindergarten  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  children.  At  least  two  hours  a  week 
of  observation  in  kindergartens  and  primary  grades  will  be  required.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

10.  Kindergarten  Training  and  Supervision  (Advanced). — For  students 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of  kinder- 
gartens. In  the  first  part  of  the  course  such  problems  of  the  training  teacher  as 
entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of  the  curriculum,  best 
methods  of  training  students  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  organization  of  practice  teaching  will  be  considered.  Members  of  the 
class  will  prepare  and  submit  outlines  of  courses  in  kindergarten  education  for 
class  discussion  and  criticism. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  will  discuss  problems  of  supervision;  among 
these  the  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  the  kindergartner,  the  relation 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  grades,  organization  of  teachers'  meetings, 
study  classes,  and  parents'  clubs,  equipment,  salaries,  examination  of  candidates 
for  positions,  etc.  Observation  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

12.  FroebePs  Educational  Theories. — A  study  of  Froebel's  writings  with 
a  view  to  determining  his  fundamental  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education.  Kindergarten  procedure  developed  by  Froebel  and  his  immediate 
followers  compared  with  modern  kindergarten  practice.  The  influence  of  the 
Montessori  method  upon  kindergarten-primary  education.  For  Junior  and 
Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

15.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk 
or  traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms  with 
reference  to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  value.  Classi- 
fication of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection  and 
adaptation  for  use  in  the  kindergarten.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  M.  Winter,  Miss  Martin. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten. — Students  will  spend  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  practice  kindergartens,  observing  or  teaching,  and 
will  be  required  to  write  teaching  plans  and  attend  weekly  critic  meetings.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 

96.  Advanced  Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  at  least 
two  hours  daily.  Preparation  of  written  plans,  criticism.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 

97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Students  will  spend  five 
hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching,  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic 
meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  or  minor  course. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Immediate  supervision  of  practice  teachers 
by  critic  teachers. 

Music  in  the  Kindergarten,  courses  4  and  5,  Mrs.  Kern.  (See  announcement  on 
p.  59.) 

CLIII.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HYGIENE 

02.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — Grades  I-IV  in- 
clusive.— This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools.  It  takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of 
games  for  schoolroom  and  playground,  the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and 
adaptation  of  schoolroom  gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  It  includes 
work  in  both  theory  and  practice.  The  class  is  limited  to  50.  Gymnasium  shoes 
or  slippers  required.    Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Baushke. 
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03.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — Grades  V-VIII 
inclusive. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  It 
takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  games  for  schoolroom  and  play- 
ground, the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  schoolroom 
gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  A  few  of  the  simple  team  games  for 
boys  and  girls  are  also  included  in  this  course.  The  class  is  limited  to  50. 
Gymnasium  shoes  or  slippers  required.    Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Baushke. 

For  other  work  in  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  see  announcement  of  that  depart- 
ment in  the  Circular  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts.  Literature,  and  Science. 

04.  Personal  Hygiene. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  student  such 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  as  will  enable  him  to  preserve  and  promote 
individual  health  and  efficiency.    Required.    Non-credit,  Autumn,  Dr.  Young. 

05.  School  Hygiene. — The  normal  child:  growth  and  physiological  signifi- 
cance of  different  age  periods.  Nutrition,  diet,  clothing.  Normal  and  abnormal 
physiological  functions.  The  nervous  system.  Condition  of  special  senses: 
teeth,  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  enlarged  glands.  Schoolroom  posture,  gymnastics, 
sports,  and  plays.  Theory  of  germ  diseases:  contagious,  and  common  skin 
diseases  of  childhood.  Tuberculosis.  Sex  hygiene.  School  sanitation:  furni- 
ture and  apparatus;  cleanliness  and  disinfection;  co-operation  of  teachers  with 
school  physician,  nurse,  United  Charities,  Juvenile  Court,  and  truant  officers. 
Home  hygiene.  Out-of-door  schools.  First  aid  to  the  injured.  Required  of  all 
students  who  graduate  in  June.    Fifteen  lectures.    Spring,  Dr.  Young. 

cliv.  MUSIC 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Music  are  designed  for  teachers 
in  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools. 

4.  Music  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School. — Major,  minor, 
and  chromatic  scales;  voice  culture;  breathing.  Speech  in  singing,  attack, 
intonation,  phrasing.  Song  interpretation.  Sight-reading.  Study  of  culture 
songs.    Mj.  Winter,  Mrs.  Kern. 

5.  Music  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School. — The  child's  voice. 
Composition  of  melodies  adapted  for  use  in  kindergarten  activities  (correlated 
with  course  in  kindergarten  training).  Criticism  of  song  material  suitable  to 
the  kindergarten.  Piano  accompaniment.  Basis  of  selection  of  rhythmic  pieces. 
Study  of  children's  songs  by  the  great  masters.    Mj.  Spring,  Mrs.  Kern. 

CLV.     AESTHETIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  this  Department  is  subdivided  so  as  to  fall  into  four  distinct 
groups.  There  are  courses  in  (A)  Drawing  and  Painting,  (B)  Design,  (C)  Model- 
ing and  Ceramics,  and  (D)  Manual  Training.  Students  who  specialize  in  this 
Department  will  be  required  to  take  9  majors  in  these  subjects.  In  general, 
5  of  these  majors  must  be  in  one  of  the  subdivisions  above  noted,  the  other  4 
being  distributed  among  the  other  four  subdivisions.  In  certain  cases  a  different 
type  of  specialization  from  that  indicated  in  this  plan  may  be  desirable;  in  such 
cases  the  student  may,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  specialize  in 
two  subdivisions. 

In  addition  to  the  4  majors  in  General  Education  and  2  majors  in  practice 
teaching  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education,  there  are  3  elective 
majors  to  be  taken  by  those  who  specialize  in  this  Department.  These  electives 
are  supposed  to  be  chosen  under  the  advice  of  the  Department. 

The  following  courses  are  planned  primarily  as  courses  in  methods  of  teaching 
the  arts  rather  than  in  acquiring  technical  proficiency  and  do  not  aim  to  take  the 
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place  of  art-school  courses.  Abundant  opportunity  for  technical  practice  is 
offered,  however,  as  a  concrete  basis  for  educational  discussion. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  retain  for  exhibition  purposes  three 
pieces  of  each  student's  work  for  one  year  to  be  returned  "express  collect"  upon 
request  of  the  student  made  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  who  elect  practice  teaching  in  any  of 
the  subgroups  of  this  Department  should  register  in  this  course.  They  will 
spend  five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching.  Their  work  will  be  supervised 
by  instructors  and  critic  teachers  of  the  Department  according  to  the  regulations 
printed  in  the  Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of 
Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, and  Spring.  Hours  to  be  arranged  on  consultation  with  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  Department. 

A.      DRAWING   AND  PAINTING 

6A.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Introductory). — A  course  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples and  materials  relating  to  elementary  schools,  and  planned  for  students 
specializing  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  on 
permission  of  the  Department.  Sections  limited  to  25.  Two  hours  daily.  Mj. 
Summer,  (or  M.  either  Term),  sec.  a,  First  Term,  Miss  Whittier;  sec.  b,  First 
Term,  Miss  Lathe;  Second  Term,  Miss  Soper;  sec.  c,  First  Term,  Miss 
Hollister;  Second  Term,  Miss  Soper;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Cushman. 

6B.  Drawing  and  Painting — A  course  embodying  the  principles  and  ma- 
terials relating  to  art  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  2  hours  daily. 
Mj.  Winter,  sec.  a,  Miss  Cushman;  sec.  b,  Miss  Hollister. 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting  (continued). — A  course  for  students  specializing 
in  the  teaching  of  fine  arts  in  elementary  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  6.  2 
hours  daily.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Cushman. 

12.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  is  planned  especially  for 
teachers  of  drawing  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  for  supervisors  of  drawing. 
It  presents  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  of  freehand  drawing 
and  studio  practice  in  working  out  typical  examples.  It  includes  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective  and  composition.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr. 
McLellan. 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art  (same  as  course  16,  Department  of 
History  of  Art). — This  course  consists  partly  of  lectures  on  the  use  of  color  in 
the  arts,  and  partly  of  technical  work,  consisting  of  a  series  of  problems  illus- 
trating a  theory  of  color  harmony.  Prerequisite:  course  6  or  20.  Sections 
limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Sargent;  Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression  (same  as  course  18  in  the  De- 
partment of  History  of  Art). — A  course  consisting  partly  of  lectures  and  partly  of 
technical  work,  involving  an  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order  to  formulate 
the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from  accurate 
records  of  nature.  Prerequisite:  courses  6  and  9  or  the  equivalent.  Sections 
limited  to  25.  Cost  of  textbook  and  materials,  about  $3.00.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  Professor  Sargent. 

(For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  the  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  see 
Education  56,  see  p.  39.) 

19.  Working  Drawing. — This  is  a  lecture  course,  with  general  and  indi- 
vidual criticism  of  assigned  and  required  work.  Various  phases  of  the  subject 
will  be  discussed,  including  orthographic  and  isometric  projection,  shop  sketching, 
dimensioning,  lettering,  shop  practices,  inking,  tracing,  blue-printing,  and  the 
arrangement  of  courses  of  study  suitable  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial 
schools.  An  inexpensive  drawing  equipment  should  be  provided  for  home  use. 
This  would  include  drawing  board,  T-square,  triangles,  compasses,  dividers, 
and  hard  and  medium  pencils.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Perry;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mr.  Fultz. 
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B.  DESIGN 

20.  Elementary  General  Design. — A  course  including  a  discussion  of,  and 
studio  practice  in,  the  elements  of  design  and  color  with  special  reference  to 
elementary  school  work.  Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Sections  limited  to 
25.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  sec.  a,  First  Term, 
Miss  Whittier;  Second  Term,  Mr.  Whitford;  sec.  b,  First  Term,  Miss 
Lathe;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Miss  Cushman. 

21.  Advanced  Design. — This  course  presents  a  consideration  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  design  in  its  relation  to  modern  social  and  industrial  life,  with 
opportunity  of  working  out  illustrations  of  the  principles  involved,  and  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  high-school  and  college  teachers  of  drawing.  Limited  to  25. 
M.  Summer,  either  Term,  Mr.  McLellan;  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Whitford. 

24A.  Applied  Design. — This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  decorative  composition  and  their  application  in  several  of  the 
typical  industries  which  are  appropriate  problems  in  modern  art  education. 
The  relation  of  these  problems  to  the  school  course  in  design  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:  course  20  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Whitford. 

28.  Design  Applied  to  Manual-Training  Projects. — This  is  a  lecture  course 
with  general  and  individual  criticism  of  assigned  and  required  work.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  furnish  teachers  of  manual  training  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  design  and  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  The  course  will  include  a  brief 
study  of  period  styles  in  furniture;  form  and  proportion  of  articles  as  related 
to  their  beauty;  of  color  as  an  essential  in  good  design;  and  of  possible  com- 
binations of  wood  with  leather,  reed,  cane,  or  metal,  and  of  metal  with  leather. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Perry. 

85.  Industrial  Drawing  and  Design. — A  course  dealing  with  the  place  of 
design  in  industrial  education.  It  will  require  supplementary  practice  in  indus- 
trial drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical,  and  a  study  of  the  products  of 
several  industries  such  as  printing,  bookbinding,  furniture,  textiles,  jewelry, 
architecture,  machinery,  etc.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

C.      MODELING   AND  CERAMICS 

50.  Elementary  Pottery. — This  course  is  a  study  of  the  place  of  pottery 
in  elementary  education.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  building  and  decorating 
pottery  forms  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  pedagogical  discussion  and  for  a  study  of 
the  results  in  this  field,  in  various  important  educational  centers.  Sections 
limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mr.  Whitford. 

51.  Advanced  Pottery. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  50,  and  includes 
more  elaborate  problems  in  design,  and  some  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  potter's  craft.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Limited  to  20. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term);  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Whitford. 

55.  Elementary  Modeling. — In  this  course  the  study  of  the  technical  pro- 
cesses of  modeling  in  the  round  and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.,  will  serve 
as  material  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  of 
animal  and  plant  forms  and  of  the  human  figure  is  included  in  the  course.  Open 
to  Junior  College  students.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Miss 

HOLLISTER. 

56.  Advanced  Modeling. — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of  their  edu- 
cational value.  Discussion  will  follow  observation  on  the  part  of  students,  of 
work  done  in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite:  course  55,  or  its  equivalent. 
Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Hollister. 
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D.      MANUAL  TRAINING 


The  demand  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts  and  for  organ 
lzers  of  mdustrial  schools  and  classes  is  in  excess  of  the  supply.  With  this  demanr 
in  view  a  course  leading  to  a  Special  Two  Years'  Certificate  has  been  arranged 
This  course  is  especially  suited  to  the  graduates  of  technical  high  schools  and' 
will  enable  them  to  prepare  for  positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training  in  ele- 
mentary or  high  schools.  Students  registering  for  this  certificate  should  present  1 
entrance  credit  at  least  four  units  of  shopwork  and  drawing.  For  further  require* 
ments  see  above,  p.  24.  I 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  however,  that,  while  a  two-year  coursejl 
for  high-school  graduates  will  afford  sufficient  training  to  enable  students  to  fill 
positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training,  there  is,  nevertheless,  superior  advan-i 
tage  in  taking  a  complete  college  course  leading  to  a  degree  as  a  preparation  for 
the  higher  positions.  To  provide  every  facility  for  students  desiring  the  moref 
thorough  preparation,  a  sequence  of  courses  has  been  arranged,  including  workj 
in  the  Departments  of  Education,  History,  and  the  Arts,  and  allowing  consider- 
able latitude  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  as  to  the  specific  subjects  to  be  taken. 
This  enables  a  student  to  choose  between  doing  the  intensive  work  required  of  a' 
special  teacher  in  the  high  school  or  the  more  general  and  inclusive  work  needed 
by  the  supervisor. 

To  this  end  the  University  of  Chicago  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Armour  Institute  whereby  the  former  will  accept,  as  three  majors  of  credit 
toward  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  or  S.B.  in  Education,  a  total  of  360  hours,  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  of  accepted  work  taken  in  the  Armour  Institute  in  the  follow- 
ing combination: 


SHOPWORK 

80  to  160  hours 
Advanced  Forge 
Advanced  Foundry 
Advanced  Machine  Tool 
Advanced  Pattern-Making 


ENGINEERING 

60  to  160  hours 
Kinematics 
Machine  Design 
Strength  of  Materials 


DRAWING 

80  to  160  hours 
Machine  Drawing 
Architectural  Drawing 
Descriptive  Geometry 


The  new  entrance  requirements  of  the  Colleges  permit  as  many  as  five  units 
of  entrance  credit  for  high-school  work  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  requirements  for  the  Baccalaureate  degree  provide  that  as  many  as 
fifteen  majors  may  be  taken  in  a  single  department.  It  is  possible  for  a  student 
to  take  this  maximum  number  of  majors  in  the  Department  of  Aesthetic  and 
Industrial  Education  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

By  virtue  of  the  co-operative  arrangement  with  Armour  Institute  it  will  be 
possible  for  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  its 
engineering  department  and  to  take  in  that  institution  an  amount  of  work 
equivalent  to  six  majors. 

A  student  who  chooses  the  proper  courses  from  the  beginning  may  secure  the 
S.B.  degree  in  Education  and,  at  the  same  time,  receive  an  adequate  preparation 
for  teaching  or  supervising  the  mechanic  arts  by  taking  his  principal  sequence 
(9  majors)  in  combined  science  and  mathematics;  the  secondary  sequence  (6 
majors)  in  education;  and  15  majors  in  the  Department  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts. 
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It  is  believed  that  an  unusual  opportunity  is  here  offered  to  high-school 
graduates  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  manual  training,  and  for 
graduates  of  two-year  normal  courses  to  obtain  a  more  complete  preparation  for 
their  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  college  degree.  It  should  be  observed 
that  a  student  may  choose  his  electives  from  the  entire  curriculum  presented  by 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  work  regularly  listed  in  courses  there  is  opportunity  for 
study  of  methods  in  various  classrooms  in  the  School  of  Education  and  in  other 
schools,  and  for  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of  Education.  Excursions  are 
made  to  factories,  shops,  and  schools  offering  industrial  courses. 

Through  the  Board  of  Recommendations  competent  teachers  are  given 
direct  assistance  in  obtaining  good  positions.    There  is  no  fee  for  this  service. 

This  information  is  given  at  this  time  in  recognition  of  the  growing  demand 
for  competent  teachers  of  the  industrial  arts.  In  range  the  courses  cover  the 
work  in  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  the  normal  school,  and  the 
college,  and  are  so  planned  as  to  present  the  industrial  arts  in  their  historical, 
pedagogical,  vocational,  and  technical  aspects. 

70A.  Elementary  Constructive  Work— This  course  is  planned  to  present 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  handwork  for  Grades  III  to  VI  inclusive.  It 
will  afford  practice  in  cardboard  work,  in  elementary  bookbinding,  and  in  simple 
processes  of  weaving  in  different  materials.  Special  problems  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  be  considered  and  plans  for  meeting  them  will  be  discussed. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  70B,  this  course  will  give  the  initial  preparation  for 
those  planning  to  supervise  the  manual  arts  in  elementary  schools.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term) ;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Langley. 

70B.  Elementary  Woodworking. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  including 
both  theory  and  practice,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
desire  to  equip  themselves  to  teach  woodworking  in  the  upper  grades.  The  shop- 
work  will  include  the  making  of  such  articles  as  will  fully  illustrate  elementary 
tool  practice.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  types  of  construction  suited  to 
Grades  VI  and  VII— work  largely  with  dressed  stock— but  the  full  course  (Mj.) 
will  introduce  work  appropriate  for  Grade  VIII,  that  is,  work  involving  those 
problems  incident  to  planing  to  thickness.  In  connection  with  the  shopwork 
will  be  lectures  and  discussions  on  methods  and  equipment.  There  will  also  be 
a  presentation  of  the  theory  and  historical  progress  of  manual  traming.  Lab- 
oratory fee,  $3.00.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Langley. 

72.  English  Houses  and  Furniture.— Study  of  periods:  Gothic,  Elizabethan, 
Jacobean,  Queen  Anne,  Georgian,  and  the  period  of  Chippendale,  Adam,  Hepple- 
white  and  Sheraton.  Woods  and  principles  of  furniture  construction.  Briel 
survey  of  historic  ornament.  Evolution  of  chief  elements  of  houses,  as  mam 
door,  porch,  staircase,  chimney-piece.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Langley. 

75.  Advanced  Woodworking. — This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  bench  work  in  Grade  VIII  or  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school.  Hand-tool  technique,  simple  constructive  processes,  materials,  and 
applied  constructive  design  are  treated  from  the  standpomt  of  method.  The 
course  also  includes  a  discussion  of  aims  and  courses  of  study.  Prerequisite: 
Manual  Training  70B  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Wmter,  and  Spring, 
Mr.  Filbey. 

76.  Cabinet-Making. — This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  expect  to  teach 
woodworking  in  schools  equipped  with  machines.  The  laboratory  work  will 
center  around  the  building  of  cabinets  of  rather  difficult  construction.  This 
will  include  the  designing  of  work  undertaken,  care  and  use  of  common  wood- 
working machines,  cabinet  construction,  and  wood-finishing.    The  class  work 
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will  include  discussions  of  equipment,  installation,  milling;  courses  of  study, 
methods,  furniture  design,  and  shop  practices.  Prerequisite:  work  equivalent 
to  courses  70B  and  75.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Zuppann. 

77 A.  Woodturning. — This  course  covers  the  principles  of  woodturning.  It 
also  includes  the  discussion  and  formulation  of  courses  of  study.  Limited  to  12. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Mb.  Filbet. 

77B.  Pattern-Making. — This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  pattern- 
making.  It  also  includes  enough  molding  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  com- 
mon allowances  made.  Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
complete  set  of  patterns  for  some  machine.  Limited  to  12.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Mb.  Filbby. 

78.  Forge  Work. — A  course  in  forgeshop  practice  covering  the  principles 
of  hand  forging.  It  also  includes  instruction  in  brazing,  case-hardening,  temper- 
ing, and  annealing.  Short  talks  will  be  given  on  the  fire,  tools,  shop  practices, 
and  materials.  Shop  excursions  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  course.  Limited 
to  20.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Mabshall;  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Mb.  Fultz. 

79.  Foundry  Practice. — The  course  includes  a  drill  in  the  elementary  mold- 
ing processes,  core-making,  and  cupola  practice.  It  is  planned  for  teachers  of 
pattern-making  andi  or  those  who  expect  to  teach  foundry  work  in  high  schools. 
Limited  to  15.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mb.  Mab- 
shall; M.  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring,  Mb.  Filbet. 

81.  Machine-Shop  Practice. — This  course  covers  the  use  of  the  bench  and 
machine  tools  commonly  found  in  high-school  equipments.  The  time  will  be 
divided  between  formal  exercises  and  constructive  work.  Tool-making  and 
general  repair  work  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  course.  Short  talks  will  be  given 
on  the  various  tools,  shop  practices,  and  materials.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00.  Mj.;  DMj.  Summer  (or  M.  or  DM.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Sprmg,  Mb.  Mabshall. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1916-17 


June  2- 
June  4 
June  5 
June  6 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  16 
June  19 
June  19- 

July  4 
July  15 


July  25 
July  26 
July  26 
July  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 


•24 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
Monday 


Tuesday 
Saturday 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Sept.  1 

Friday 

Sept.  5-8 

Sept.  28-30 

Sept.  30 

Saturday 

Oct.  2 

Monday 

Nov.  30 

Thursday 

Dec.  17 

Sunday 

Dec.  19 

Tuesday 

Dec.  20 

Wednesday 

Dec.  21 

Thursday 

Dec.  22 

Friday 

Dec.  22 

Friday 

Jan.  2 

Tuesday 

Jan.  27 

Saturday 

Feb.  12 
Feb.  22 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  23 


1916 

Quarter-Centennial  Celebration 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 


Monday 
Thursday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 


Spring  Quarter  ends 
Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board 

Independence  Day :  a  holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

|  Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

|  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

Autumn  Convocation 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Entrance  Examinations 

Registration  for  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last 
quarter  of  residence 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day :  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 
1917 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Lincoln's  Birthday :  a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 


Mar.  24-April  1 
April  2  Monday 
April  20  Friday 
April  28  Saturday 


May  30 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  15 


Wednesday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  recess 
Spring  Quarter  begins 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 
Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  5A. 

J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Wallace  Heckman,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager. 
Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor. 
John  Fryer  Moulds,  Cashier. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  15A. 
Hervey  Foster  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Correspondence-Study  Department. 
James  Christian  Meinich  Hanson,  Associate  Director  of  the  University 

Libraries. 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlain,  Director  of  the  University  Museums. 
Edwin  Brant  Frost,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
Julius  Stieglitz,  Director  of  Laboratories. 

COLLEGES  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  OP  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  5A. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13.   

James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
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Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 
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Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9A. 

Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  7A. 

Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  Room  10A. 

Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  Hall;  Frank  Justus 
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Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  16A. 
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Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  High  School;  Lecturer  in 

Secondary  Education.  __  

Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany,  and 

Supervisor  of  Nature-Study  in  the  School  of  Education. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 

Astronomy. 

Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Education. 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy.   

Arthur  Henry  Rolph  Fairchild,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  University  of 

Missouri  (Summer,  1916). 
Edwin  Lee  Holton,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Education,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 

College  (Summer,  1916). 
Edgar  James  Swift,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology,  Washington 

University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Summer,  1916). 

Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  School  Administration. 

Elliot  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

f  Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 

and  Dramatic  Art. 

t  Retired. 
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Marcus  Wilson  Jebnegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education. 
Rollo  La  Verne  Lyman,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
JEmily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Percy  B.  Barker,  A.M.,  Extension  Professor  of  Agriculture,  University  of 

Missouri  (Summer,  1916). 
Miriam  Besley,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  State  Normal 

School,  San  Diego,  Cal.  (Summer,  1916). 
Arthur  William  Dunn,  A.M.,  Director  of  Civics  in  the  Indianapolis  Public 

Schools  (Summer,  1916). 
Charles  S.  Meek,  A.B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  (Summer, 

1916). 

George  H.  Whitcher,  S.B.,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Concord,  N.H.  (Summer,  1916). 

Katharine   Blunt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry,  Home 
Economics. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Art. 
Josephine  Young,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology;  School  Physician. 

Ruth  Abbott,  B.S.L.,  Librarian. 

Bernice  Allen,  Ed.B.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Cora  C.  Colburn,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Harry  Trevlin  Fultz,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

Joseph  Francis  Gonnelly,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

C.  Truman  Gray,  A.M.,  Research  Instructor  in  Education. 

William  Scott  Gray,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

Agnes  Keith  Hanna,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art. 

Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 

Frances  Beatrice  Hunter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Katharine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Miller,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Ethelwyn  Miller,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Nancy  Hill  McNeal,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art. 

Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

Margaret  Kathleen  Taylor,  S.B.,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Ethel  Webb,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

William  Garrison  Whitford,  PH.B.,;fInstructor  in  Aesthetic  and^Industrial 
Education. 
X  Retired. 
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Ruth  Atwater,  Instructor  in  Cookery,  Pratt  Institute,  New  York;  Instructor 
in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  (Summer,  1916). 

Ruth  Jane  Baushke,  A.B.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education  (Summer,  1916). 

Frances  M.  Berry,  Ph.B.,  Detroit  Public  Schools;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  (Summer,  1916). 

Corinne  Brown,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Kindergarten  Department,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  la.;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  (Summer,  1916). 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Latin 
(Summer,  1916). 

Cora  Irene  Davis,  Ph.B.,  Director  of  Domestic  Arts,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University;  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1916). 

Clara  M.  Feeney,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1916). 

Emery  Filbey,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Sum- 
mer, 1916). 

May  Hill,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education,  West  Superior  Normal  School, 
West  Superior,  Wis.;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education 
(Summer,  1916). 

Eleanor  Lally,  A.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  English 
(Summer,  1916). 

Ralph  D.  McLellan,  Instructor  in  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Instructor 

in  Art  (Summer,  1916). 
William  Marshall,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Manual  Training 

(Summer,  1916). 

Emma  B.  Matteson,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Peabody  College;  In- 
structor in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1916). 

Elizabeth  Erwin  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1916). 

Helen  Monsch,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1916). 

L.  Day  Perry,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Joliet,  111.;  Instructor  in  Art 
(Summer,  1916). 

Charles  Frank  Phipps,  S.B.,  University  Elementary  School;   Instructor  in 

Natural  Science  (Summer,  1916). 
Lucie  S.  Schmit,  Instructor  in  Household  Art,  Portland,  Ore.,  Trade  School; 

Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1916). 
Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor 

in  Printing  (Summer,  1916). 
Grace  E.  Storm,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  History 

(Summer,  1916). 

Caroline  I.  Townsend,  Ph.B.,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  In- 
structor in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1916). 

Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  Instructor  in  Art,  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1916). 

Thomas  Russell  Wilkins,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (Summer,  1916). 

Caroline  Wood,  Instructor  in  House  Decoration  and  Costume  Design,  Poly- 
technic High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Instructor  in  Household  Art 
(Summer,  1916). 

Clarence  Albers  Zuppann,  Instructor  in  Wood  Working,  Union  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Summer,  1916). 
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Marion  Giffin  Dana,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 

 ,  Assistant  in  the  Museum. 

Helen  Hicks,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 
Howard  Mumford  Jones,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  English. 
Ella  Clark  McKenney,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 
Alice  S.  Parr,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 
Homer  C.  Sampson,  Assistant  in  Natural  Science  (Summer,  1916). 
Clara  Stansbury,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten  (Summer,  1916). 
Mabel  Ward,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1916). 
Mary  Warford,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Elizabeth  Etjphrosyne  Langley,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek;  Assistant  to  the 
Principal. 

Lucia  Wardlow  Parker,  Instructor  in  French;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 

Bernice  Allen,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Frances  Ramsay  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Elizabeth  Webb  Ballord,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Ruth  Jane  Baushke,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Edwin  Sherwood  Bishop,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Arthur  Gibbon  Boyee,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Ernst  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Frank  Barnes  Cherington,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Edward  Albert  Cook,  L.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

William  Lewis  Eikenberry,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  General  Science. 

Emery  Filbey,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Harry  Fultz,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop. 

Else  Glokke,  Ph.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Bertha  Henderson,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 

Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Frances  Beatrice  Hunter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Harry  Newton  Irwin,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Otto  Koppius,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Nama  Aurelia  Lathe,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

William  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry,  and  Machine  Shop. 
Van  Lieu  Minor,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara,  Assistant  in  Dramatic  Art. 
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Marie  Louise  Oury,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  History  and  Latin. 

Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Ethel  Preston,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Raleigh  Schorling,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Margaret  Kathleen  Taylor,  S.B.,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Household  Art. 

Chester  Cameron  Ward  low,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Warford,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Horace  Carpenter  Wright,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Principal. 

Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Bachmann,  Substitute  Teacher. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Latin. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

Nell  Charlotte  Curtis,  Third  Grade. 

Margaret  M.  Gordon,  Kindergarten. 

Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 

Cassandra  Harmon,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Cordelia  Kingman,  First  Grade. 

Eleanor  Lally,  A.B.,  Seventh  Grade. 

Katherine  McLaughlin,  S.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

Nancy  Hill  McNeal,  Household  Art. 

Elizabeth  Erwin  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Art. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

Tirzah  S.  Morse,  Third  Grade. 

Edith  W.  Osgood,  A.M.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Edith  P.  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Charles  Frank  Phipps,  S.B.,  Natural  History. 

Homer  Sampson,  Natural  History. 

Adaline  Sherman,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Myrtle  Sholty,  Ph.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Smith,  Physical  Education. 

James  Henry  Smith,  Ph.B.,  Woodworking. 

Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 

Grace  E.  Storm,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Kindergarten  Director. 

Eleanor  Troxell,  Second  Grade. 

Chester  Cameron  Wardlow,  A.B.,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  E.  Warford,  Ph.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Vera  Maple  Wilson,  Kindergarten. 

Elsie  Wygant,  S.B.,  First  Grade. 

Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School;  the  Law  School;  Courses  in  Medicine;  the  School  of  Education; 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four;  the  libraries  contain  458,616  volumes,  and  200,000 
pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations. 

Incoming  students  are  urged  not  to  leave  orders  for  the  transfer  of  their 
baggage  at  the  depots  unless  they  have  secured  rooms.  To  avoid  delay  and 
storage  charges,  baggage  checks  and  orders  for  transfer  of  freight  may  be  left  at 
the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  where  provision  is  made  for  caring 
for  baggage  until  lodging  is  secured.  Inquiry  for  mail  should  also  be  made  on 
the  first  call  at  the  Information  Office.  Many  important  letters  and  telegrams 
for  new  students  and  visitors  come  to  that  office  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  which  must  later  be  returned  to  the  sender  or  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office 
because  of  the  general  neglect  to  leave  instructions  for  University  mail. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  through 
December);  the  Winter  (January  through  March);  the  Spring  (April  to  the 
middle  of  June) ;  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June  through  August).  For  the 
year  1916-17  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer 
Quarter,  June  19,  1916;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  2,  1916;  Winter  Quarter, 
January  2,  1917;  Spring  Quarter,  April  2,  1917.  Students  are  admitted  at 
the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 
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The  Board  of  Recommendations. — The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  positions.  During  last  season 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  received  appointments  through  the  services 
of  this  bureau.  This  service  is  rendered  by  the  University  without  charge  and  is 
extended  both  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located  who 
are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  student  must  be  in  residence  in 
the  University  for  at  least  three  quarters  before  he  is  eligible  to  register  with  the 
Board  of  Recommendations. 

The  Summer  Quarter. — Instruction  in  the  School  of  Education  is  offered 
during  the  whole  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
recognize  not  only  the  needs  of  regular  students,  but  also  the  needs  of  students 
not  in  attendance  during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  also  the  general  principles 
upon  which  all  school  organization  and  methods  depend.  A  special  announce- 
ment of  courses  for  the  Summer  Quarter  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901. 
The  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  the  head  of  which  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield, 
to  form  the  University  High  School  in  1903.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School 
of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organization, 
and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educa- 
tional institutions  so  that  they  shall  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work 
in  an  independent  and  scientific  manner.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so 
as  to  furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Kenwood  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine 
Hall)  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 
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Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  wood  shops,  a  forge  shop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine  shop,  pottery  rooms  with  kilns,  and  drawing  rooms.  These  are  all 
supplied  with  the  complete  equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Household  Art  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
High  School.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  research  laboratory  for  the  experimental 
study  of  school  problems. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium ;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Kenwood  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  museum  which  serves  as  a  storeroom  for 
natural-history  and  anthropological  collections  that  are  used  for  illustration  in 
the  classrooms  and  grade-rooms.  There  are  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics, 
zoology,  and  botany.  The  departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household 
Art,  of  Fine  Arts,  and  especially  that  of  Manual  Training,  are  fully  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  instruction.  A  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Education  is  equipped 
for  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE   PSYCHOPATHIC  LABORATORY 

The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  is  housed  in  a  small,  two-story  brick  flat  at 
5816  Ingleside  Avenue.  In  this  building  rooms  are  provided  for  special  tests  and 
examinations.  In  one  of  these  are  made  physical  measurements  of  the  body,  such 
as  weight,  height  sitting  and  standing,  vital  capacity,  strength  of  grip,  and  cephalic 
index.  A  dark  room  permits  of  careful  examination  of  the  eyes.  In  the  other 
rooms  are  made  the  standard  mental  tests,  the  chief  of  which  used  at  present  are 
the  Kent-Rosanoff  Association  Test,  the  Stern  Aussage  Test,  and  the  Binet- 
Simon  Test.  The  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  making  medical  examinations. 
The  chief  materials  and  apparatus  which  are  used  in  this  division  of  the  work  are 
a  Leitz  microscope,  a  sliding  microtome,  staining  materials,  Faught  blood-pressure 
apparatus,  Thoma-Zeiss  hemocytometer,  examining-table,  set  of  test  lenses, 
tuning  forks,  autoclave,  dry-heat  sterilizer,  incubator,  and  materials  for  perform- 
ing the  Wassermann  reaction.    In  order  to  provide  clinical  material  for  study 
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and  investigation,  a  public  dispensary  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
from  9:00  to  12:00,  for  all  cases  of  mental  deficiency  in  children  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  By  this  arrangement  the  opportunity  is  given  to  advanced 
students  of  making  examinations  of  a  large  number  of  mentally  defective  children. 

THE  GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  desired,  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every  week  day 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Saturday  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION   LI  BEAR  Y 

The  School  of  Education  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes. 
It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dic- 
tionary card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given. 
The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  School,  and  to  present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading-lists 
and  the  best  devices  for,  and  methods  of,  collecting,  preserving,  and  making 
useful  books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  graduate 
students  and  a  special  room  for  the  high-school  readers. 

The  collection  of  old  textbooks  and  of  old  school  reports,  that  are  of  interest 
only  in  connection  with  historical  researches  conducted  by  graduate  students, 
is  shelved  in  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Graduate  students  are 
given  access  to  these  collections  by  special  permission,  and  special  arrangements 
are  made  to  provide  facilities  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  College  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  twenty  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be 
increasingly  useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal  deals  with  the  problems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  published  in  this  Journal  is  drawn  from  the  School 
of  Education  itself  and  gives  an  account  of  the  practical  work  which  is  being 
organized  in  this  School,  and  of  the  scientific  investigations  which  are  being 
carried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  by  members  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  School.  Contributions  to  the  Journal  are,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Other  educators 
who  are  carrying  on  scientific  work  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems 
report  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  experiences  together  with  the  papers 
which  are  issued  from  the  School  of  Education. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions,  namely, 
I,  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education;  II,  the  College  of  Education  (see 
p.  17);  III,  the  University  High  School  (see  p.  33);  and  IV,  the  University 
Elementary  School  (seep.  33).  For  purposes  of  the  training  of  teachers  these 
are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated  whole.  These  divisions  may  be 
described  as  follows: 

I.    GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  as  such  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  advanced  courses  in  Educa- 
tion aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  first,  those  who  are 
preparing  to  give  courses  in  departments  of  Education  in  colleges  and  normal 
schools;  second,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in  various  grades 
of  schools;  third,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University  who,  in 
addition  to  the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  intend  to  teach,  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational  organization 
and  method.  The  last-mentioned  class  of  students  may  take  Education  as  a 
secondary  subject. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  and  to  candidacy  for  degrees. — Applicants 
are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Schools  on  presentation  to  the  University  Exam- 
iner of  evidences  of  graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  If,  however,  the  appli- 
cant desires  to  come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bachelor's  degree 
received  from  another  institution,  and  represented  by  the  credential  presented, 
is  the  equal  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  ascer- 
tained by  submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the  under- 
graduate work  done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he  has 
already  received.  If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Chicago  degree. 

This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree 
includes,  except  in  the  cases  of  graduates  of  an  approved  list  of  colleges,  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college-entrance  requirements  have 
also  been  satisfied. 

Prerequisites  for  graduate  work  in  Education. — Candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  Education  must  present  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  work  at  least 
two  courses  in  Education,  and  in  addition  a  third  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take  Education  as  a  secondary  subject 
must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  should  consult  frequently  the  authorities  in 
the  office  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  arranging 
to  meet  all  the  requirements. 
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THE    MASTERS'  DEGREES 

Two  Masters'  degrees  are  conferred  in  the  Graduate  Schools,  viz.:  Master 
of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  Students  specializing  in  Education  are  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1  and  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  concerned,  may,  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  working,  be  enrolled, 
by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's 
degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy,  which  must  be  on  the  form  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  must  be  filed  with  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least 
two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  resident  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors 
need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational 
plan,  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  department  or 
departments  concerned  at  least  six  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The 
individual  courses  must  receive  the  previous  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive departments. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

d)  Five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  (including  one  bound  copy)  must  be 
deposited  in  the  General  Library,  and  receipt  from  the  Library  for  these  copies 
must  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Records  not  less  than  seven  days  before 
graduation. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree.  No  course 
completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's  degree,  and 
the  general  average  of  such  courses  must  be  at  least  B  — . 

3.  The  Master's  dissertation  in  the  Department  of  Education. — Mimeographed 
directions  concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  dissertations  may  be  obtained 
in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education.  In  this  Department  the  disserta- 
tion must  be  based  on  an  investigation  which  involves  the  use  of  an  objective 
method. 

THE   DEGREE    OP   DOCTOR   OP  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge, 
and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 
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and  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects.  This 
degree  is  granted  under  conditions  that  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Literature  and  of  Science  which 
will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Education 
should  secure  also  the  circular  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Education. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  The  University  Fellowships. — The  University  appropriates  annually  the 
amount  of  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($21,500.00)  for  Fellowships 
in  the  Graduate  Schools.  These  Fellowships  are  awarded  by  the  Trustees, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  the  nomination  of  particular 
departments,  to  graduate  students  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  some 
special  line.  About  one  hundred  Fellowships,  ranging  in  individual  value  from 
$120 . 00,  or  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  to  $520 . 00  ($400 . 00  plus  tuition  fees) 
are  assigned  each  year. 

The  University  asks  of  its  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  consisting  of  work 
(a)  as  an  instructor;  (6)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination  papers;  (c)  as  an 
assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  (d)  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  departmental 
laboratories,  museums,  or  libraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow  expected  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  own 
study.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation  unless  by  per- 
mission of  the  President. 

Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter.  This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student,  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and  is  indorsed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  report  blanks  may  be  procured  at  the  Infor- 
mation Office. 

2.  Applications  for  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University,  and  should  be 
in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1 .  Blanks  for  making  application  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 

3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  in  March.  Appli- 
cations must  be  filed  by  March  1.  A  Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of 
the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the  Summer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of 
appointment. 

b)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment  special 
weight  is  given  to  theses  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  original 
investigation. 

II.    THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  second  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  is  a  professional  college  which  prepares  teachers  for  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  also  provides  advanced  courses  for  teachers  of  experience  who  are 
preparing  to  become  supervisors.    The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered: 

1.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  (see  p.  21). 

2.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  (see 
pp.  24  and  25). 
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3.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Certificate  in  Manual  Arts  (see  pp.  25 
and  26). 

4.  A  two-year  course  for  experienced  teachers  leading  to  the  Certificate  in 
Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  or  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts  (see  p.  26). 

5.  A  one-year  course  for  experienced  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  kinder- 
garten training  schools  leading  to  Supervisor's  Certificates  for  kindergarten  and 
elementary  schools  (see  pp.  26  and  27). 

The  requirements  for  these  credentials  are  set  forth  in  the  above  order  in  the 
following  pages  (18-27).  The  requirements  for  admission  are  given  on  p.  18; 
rules  governing  college  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  on  pp.  19-21,  and  the 
specific  requirements  for  the  degrees  and  certificates  on  pp.  21-27. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  Colleges  of  the  University.  Applicants  for  admission  must  present  to 
the  University  Examiner  credentials  showing  compliance  with  the  following 
requirements: 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  certificate  from  an 
approved  school  or  by  examination.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  of  English, 
(6)  a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more. 
Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Astronomy.  To  form  a 
language  group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any 
combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit 
each  in  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin 
2  units  must  be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  § 
unit  in  any  subject  is  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  admission  requirements 
3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  fewer)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

The  attention  of  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  College  of  Education 
for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  is  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  taking  in 
the  high  school  at  least  two  units  of  a  foreign  language,  two  units  of  history,  two 
of  mathematics,  and  two  of  science,  since  failure  to  complete  these  courses  in 
high  school  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  student  to  complete  during  his  Junior 
College  course  certain  majors  not  required  in  his  professional  course. 
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RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  residence  in  the  College  of  Education,  including 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  nine  majors,  are  required  for  all  certificates  and 
degrees. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Education  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  proviso :  In  case  the 
character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  revoke 
at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate,  and  to  exact  examination  in  the  same. 
College  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  is  known  as  "advanced  standing." 

COLLEGE  CKEDIT  FOR  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade, 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  high  school,  the  accumulation 
of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of  the  College 
Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before  entering  on 
the  advanced  school  work.  Claims  for  advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excess 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  are  presented  to  the  University 
Examiner  and  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  major  for  each  half -unit  of 
excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of  C> 
but  less  than  B  — ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  half  college  credit 
only.    If  he  falls  below  C,  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

2.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  University  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  infor- 
mation, the  Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own 
statement,  when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University  Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this 
statement  is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (1)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (2)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions); (3)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (a)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(b)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (c)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (4)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 
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2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  course  book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  provisional  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit 
so  listed  is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only 
in  case  the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University 
completes  six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credit. — A  student  transferring  from  another  college  is  admitted 
to  the  same  standing  in  a  College  of  the  University  only  in  case  the  admission 
requirements  satisfied  in  the  college  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  College  to  which  admission  is  sought;  otherwise  advanced  work 
will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies,  at  the  rate  of  one  major 
(five  term-hours,  three  semester-hours)  for  each  half-unit.  The  maximum  credit 
allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit  obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity, i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the 
total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors,  three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the 
minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit,  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  and  correspondence  work  while  in  residence. — Students  are  not 
permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination  for  work  done  privately  or  by  corre- 
spondence while  in  residence  at  the  University,  unless  written  consent  to  the 
arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

6.  Examinations. — Any  claim  considered  by  the  Examiner  as  insufficiently 
certified  is  referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner.  An 
official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  cre- 
dential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination  and 
such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor  on  the 
official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of  credit 
gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  non-residence  work  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — Credit  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  be  allowed  for  professional 
courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology,  and  for  courses  in  engineering 
and  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amount  of 
work  which  may  be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses. 
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(6)  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development 
of  technique,  (d)  Credit  in  professional  subjects  must  in  all  cases  be  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  corresponding  professional  school  in  the  University,  who  for 
this  purpose  acts  as  a  Departmental  Examiner  or  delegates  the  work  to  special 
examiners  (see  preceding  paragraph).  The  foregoing  refers  to  formal  courses  of 
instruction.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for  experience  in  the  practice  of 
any  profession. 

1.     COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors,1  including  all  specific  requirements,  and  has  obtained  72  grade-points,2 
and  has  met  the  requirement  in  physical  education. 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  This  includes  2  majors  in  English,  3  majors  in  a  "contin- 
uation group,"  6  majors  in  a  "short sequence,"  and  9  majors  in  a  "long sequence." 
These  terms  are  explained  below,  (b)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not 
presented  on  admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B. 
(Lit.),  and  S.B.  curricula.  Thi3  amount  may  be  reduced  if  the  entrance  units 
fail  to  include  the  contingent  requirements  and  if  prerequisite  courses  for  the 
completion  of  the  sequence  are  prescribed  as  in  the  case  of  students  in  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art. 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take : 

1.  English. — Two  majors  of  English  composition  (courses  1  and  3).  English 
1  must  be  taken  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  Continuation  group. — A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors 
taken  in  the  first  year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean, 
continues  the  work  of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a 
subject  in  which  he  took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Contingent  distributive  requirement. — Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing "distribution  groups"  to  make  his  total  (high  school +college)  credit  in  each 
group  four  majors  (=2  units). 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  History  of 
Art,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish 
(all  4  majors  in  one  language). 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

1  For  the  definition  of  a  major  see  p.  11. 

2  The  number  of  grade-points  granted  for  each  major  completed  with  a  given  grade 
Is  indicated  by  the  following  table:  A  equals  6  grade-points;  A— equals  5;  B  equals  4; 
B— equals  3;  C  equals  2;  C— equals  1;  D  equals  0;  E  equals  —1;  F equals  —2.  Students 
are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  of  O  or  2  grade-points  per  major  taken. 
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THE  SEQUENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  36  majors  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  include  one  principal 
sequence  of  at  least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in  one  department 
or  in  a  group  of  departments,  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors 
selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  departments.  These  sequences 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  One  of  the  sequences  must  be  in  Edu- 
cation and  must  include  courses  1,  Introduction  to  Education,  and  either  86 
or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching.  The  other  must  include  one  or  more  courses  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Sequences  of  the  type  here  referred  to  are 
defined  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  departmental  announcements  (see  below, 
pp.  43-65). 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  practice  teaching  must  be  included 
in  the  Senior  College  programs  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education  (see 
below,  p.  28).  Two  courses  in  practice  teaching  are  included  in  the  Education 
sequence. 

Certain  general  sequences  which  include  courses  in  methods  of  instruction 
selected  from  two  or  more  departments  may  be  taken  by  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  become  supervisors.  Such  sequences  must  be  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Faculty. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates  who  specialize  in 
the  classical  languages;  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  special- 
ize in  natural  science  or  mathematics;  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  to  candi- 
dates who  specialize  in  other  departments. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  English 
and  contingent  distributive  requirements  described  above,  may  count  in  making  up 
the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  but  the  continuation  group  may  so  count. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  may  be  taken  in  college  in  one  department. 

Physical  culture  and  hygiene. — Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical 
Culture  is  required  of  men  for  graduation.  Three  quarters  of  four  periods  a 
week  and  three  quarters  of  two  periods  a  week  are  required  of  women. 

Non-credit  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  are  required  of  all  students  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Freshman  year.  Non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  are 
required  of  women  near  the  time  of  graduation. 

A  tabulation  of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education 
reads  as  follows : 


1.  Admission   requirements    (see  above, 
p.  18) 

2.  English  1  and  3-  (2  majors) 

3.  Continuation  group  (3  majors) 

4.  Contingent  distributive  groups 

I.  Social  sciences  4  ±  majors  1  varies 
II.  Foreign  Language  4=*=      I  jjgjj. 

III.  Mathematics  4  ±  [school 

IV.  Natural  Sciences  4±        J  work 

5.  Education  sequence  (6  or  9  majors) 
Including: 

1,  Introduction  to  Education 
86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Practice  teaching  (2  majors) 


6.  Departmental  sequence  (9  or  6  majors) 
Including  a  major  in  the  theory  of 
teaching  the  subject 

7.  Physical  Culture 

for  women,  6  quarters 
for  men,  10  quarters 

8.  Hygiene  lectures 

for  women,  personal  and  school  hygiene 
for  men,  personal  hygiene 

9.  Electives  (18  majors  or  fewer) 

Total  number  of  majors  required,  36 
Number  of  grade-points,  at  least  72 
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STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  and  are 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  following 
regulations : 

a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  College  requirements  set  forth  under  "College 
Requirements"  (pp.  21-22),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the 
high-school  courses. 

6)  Students  with  more  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements  by  action  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  but  in  no  case  will  such  students  be  granted 
the  degree  in  Education  unless  they  fulfil  the  two  Senior  College  sequences. 
Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence  must  be  taken  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  if  the  student  is  absolved  from  Junior  College  requirements  he  must  maintain 
an  average  grade  of  at  least  B  —  or  three  grade-points  for  each  major  taken.  One 
quarter  of  physical  culture  is  required  of  women  entering  with  18  or  more  majors 
of  advanced  standing,  unless  they  receive  27  majors  and  have  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

GENERAL  ELECTIVES  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OP  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

After  candidates  for  degrees  have  planned  their  work  so  as  to  complete  the 
specific  Junior  College  requirements  and  the  sequence  requirements,  with  certain 
additional  courses  directly  related  to  their  specialized  interests,  there  often 
remain  a  number  of  majors  to  be  elected  freely.  These  should  be  selected  with 
care  in  order  to  broaden  the  student's  interests  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
registering  for  courses  for  which  he  is  not  adequately  prepared.  To  aid  in  this 
selection  there  is  printed  the  following  list  of  courses  which  do  not  presuppose  any 
or  much  previous  college  work  in  the  departments  concerned. 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year — 

Political  Science  1  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

History  1,  2,  3  European  History 

English  40  Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

English  41  Shakespere  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3  Plane  Trigonometry ;  College  Algebra ;  Analytic  Geometry 

Astronomy  1  Descriptive  Astronomy 

Geology  1  Physiography  (should  be  preceded  by  Geography) 

Geography  1  Elements  of  Geography 

Geography  3  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography  (Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 1  or  Geology  1) 

Zoology  1  Elementary  Zoology 

Botany  1  Elementary  Botany 

Public  Speaking  1  Public  Speaking  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year — 

•Philosophy  1A,  IB  Logic  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.) 

•Philosophy  2  Elementary  Ethics  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

•Philosophy  3  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.) 

Psychology  1  Introductory  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Political  Economy  1.  2  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.  Both 

majors  should  be  taken) 

History  E4,  E5,  E6  History  of  the  United  States 

Sociology  1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  (Prereqisuite:  9Mjs.) 

Sociology  6  American  Cities  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  1) 
Biblical  Literature  in 

English  106  Life  of  Jesus 
Biblical  Literature  in 

English  111  The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

•General  Literature  2  Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible 

Zoology  5  Evolution  and  Heredity 

Courses  marked  •  could  be  taken  to  better  advantage  in  the  third  year. 
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Limited  credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses,  listed  below,  are  subject  to 
the  following  limitation  of  credit: 

a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's 
first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 

b)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses 
will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors,  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 

c)  If  a  student  takes  two  regular  courses  and  a  third  course  for  which  under 
these  regulations  he  can  receive  credit  for  only  one-half  major,  he  may  register 
for  an  additional  half-major  without  additional  fee. 

The  courses  specified  in  the  list  are  subject  to  change. 

Political  Science  1  Mathematics  0,  01,  02 

History  1,  2  Physics  1,  2 

Latin  1A,  IB,  2A,  2B  Chemistry  1 

French  1,  2,  3  Geology  1 

German  1,  2,  3  Geography  1 
English  1,  40 

2.     THE  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CERTIFICATE 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  either  in 
kindergartens  or  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  unification  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades 
that  is  taking  place  in  progressive  school  systems,  it  is  desirable  that  kindergar- 
ten teachers  should  receive  some  training  in  primary  methods  and  that  primary 
teachers  should  receive  some  training  in  kindergarten  methods.  The  require- 
ments for  the  certificates,  however,  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  prepara- 
tion for  either  kindergarten  or  primary  teaching. 

The  requirements  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  18. 

2.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.    See  p.  21. 

3.  A  satisfactory  command  of  English  to  be  determined  by  the  written  and 
oral  work  in  the  classes  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  first  year.  If  neces- 
sary, a  major  of  English  composition  (English  1)  will  be  required. 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture  of  4  periods  a  week  and  one  quarter  of 
2  periods  a  week. 

5.  Non-credit  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
first  year,  and  non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  near  the  time  of  graduation. 

6.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  18  majors  with  36  grade-points.  The 
majors  must  be  distributed  as  follows,  all  electives  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
departmental  adviser: 


For  students   specializing   in  kindergarten 
teaching — 

Majors 

o)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Education;  62,  Elementary  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  or  86,  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools) 


For  students  specializing  in  primary  teach- 
ing— 

Majors 

a)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Education;  86,  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools) 
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For  students  specializing  in  kindergarten 
teaching  (continued) — 

Majors 

b)  Practice  Teaching  3 

(namely,  two  in  the  kindergarten; 
one  in  the  primary  grades) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. .  5 
(including  course  3,  Primary  Meth- 
ods) 

d)  Subjects  related  to  the  kindergarten 

and  primary  curriculum   4 

(to  be  chosen  from  at  least  3  of  the 
following  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education:  History,  Nat- 
ural Science,  English,  Art,  and 
Music) 

e)  Electives   4 

(two  may  be  used  for  the  contingent 
distributive  requirements  and  one 
for  English  if  necessary,  or  they  may 
be  elected  from  any  of  the  subjects 
included  in  this  curriculum) 

Total  18 

with  36  grade-points 


For  students  specializing  in  primary  teach- 
ing (continued) — 

Majors 

<?)  Practice  Teaching   2 

(namely,  two  in  the  primary  grades) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. . .  3 
(including  course  3,  Primary  Meth- 
ods, and  an  elective  in  Practice 
Teaching  if  so  advised) 

d)  Subjects  related  to  the  kindergarten 

and  primary  curriculum   7 

(namely,  one  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  in  the  College  of 
Education:  History,  English,  Geog- 
raphy, Natural  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, Art,  and  Music) 

e)  Electives   4 

(two  of  these  must  be  elected  from 
Group  d;  two  may  be  used  for  con- 
tingent distributive  requirements; 
or  one  for  English  if  necessary;  or 
two  may  be  elected  from  any  of  the 
subjects  included  in  this  curriculum) 

Total  18 

with  36  grade-points 


If  a  student  needs  to  take  more  than  2  majors  to  complete  the  distributive 
requirements,  it  must  be  done  in  addition  to  the  18  majors  specified  above. 


3.     THE  CERTIFICATE  IN  MANUAL  ARTS 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  manual 
training.  The  supply  of  professionally  trained  teachers  who  are  prepared  to 
teach  this  subject  is  very  inadequate  at  the  present  time.  Many  positions  are 
being  filled  by  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  training,  and  those 
who  are  trained  easily  secure  superior  positions. 

The  requirements  for  the  Manual  Arts  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements  described  above  on  p.  18. 

2.  Two  majors  in  composition,  namely,  English  1  and  3. 

3.  Three  consecutive  majors  which  continue  the  work  of  the  student's 
principal  or  secondary  admission  group  in  the  social  sciences,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  or  natural  sciences. 

4.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  science  (but  not  in  foreign  language)  described  above  on 
p.  21,  paragraph  3. 

5.  Two  majors  in  Education,  namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to  Education, 
and  either  86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

6.  Two  majors  of  practice  teaching  in  manual  training  or  drawing. 

7.  Sufficient  additional  majors  in  manual  training  and  drawing  to  complete 
the  18  required  for  the  certificate,  with  36  grade-points.  These  majors  will  be 
assigned  by  the  departmental  adviser.  The  number  so  assigned  will  be  9  unless 
the  student  has  some  of  the  contingent  distributive  requirement  to  meet  (see 
paragraph  4  above). 
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8.  Three  quarters  of  physical  culture  and  non-credit  lectures  on  personal 
hygiene.  Students  are  advised  to  take  as  much  and  as  varied  work  in  physical 
culture,  however,  as  possible,  since  teachers  of  the  manual  arts  are  often  expected 
to  teach  physical  culture  as  well. 

In  tabulated  form  the  requirements  for  the  Manual  Arts  Certificate  would 
stand  as  follows: 

1.  Admission  requirements 

2.  English  1  and  3  (2  majors) 

3.  Continuation  group  (3  majors) 

4.  Contingent  requirement  (varies  with  high-school  work) 

5.  Education  1  and  86  or  87  (2  majors) 

6.  Practice  teaching  (2  majors) 

7.  Manual  training  and  drawing  (probably  9  majors) 

8.  Physical  culture,  3  quarters  and  non-credit  lectures  on  hygiene 

4.     DEPARTMENTAL    CERTIFICATES   IN   HOME   ECONOMICS  AND   HOUSEHOLD  ART, 
AND  IN  GRAPHIC  AND  PLASTIC  ARTS 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  in  the  above  lines  for  students  who  have  had 
three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  in  a  regularly  organized  school,  or  have  had 
a  two-year  normal  course  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  While  it 
is  desirable  for  teachers  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  and  of  Graphic 
and  Plastic  Arts  to  have  a  four-year  college  course,  those  who  have  profited  from 
experience  in  teaching  may  be  prepared  to  teach  these  subjects  successfully  by 
pursuing  specialized  courses  for  only  two  years. 

The  requirements  for  these  departmental  certificates  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements  described  above  on  p.  18. 

2.  Three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  or  a  two-year  normal  course  beyond 
high  school,  as  described  above. 

3.  The  completion  of  18  majors  of  specialized  work,  with  36  grade-points. 
This  must  include  the  following: 

a)  A  short  sequence  of  5  majors  in  Education,  including  course  1,  Intro- 
duction to  Education,  and  either  86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching  and  2  majors 
of  practice  teaching. 

b)  A  long  sequence  of  9  majors  in  the  special  department.  This  must 
include  one  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching  the  subject. 

c)  Four  majors  which  may  be  assigned  by  the  department  either  as  pre- 
requisites to  certain  departmental  courses  or  as  electives. 

For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  required  courses  in  Home  Economics  and 
Household  Art,  see  below,  pp.  47-51,  and  for  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts,  see 
pp.  63-65. 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture,  four  periods  a  week,  and  one  quarter 
of  two  periods  a  week;  also  non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  near  the  time 
of  graduation. 

5.     THE  SUPERVISOR'S  CERTIFICATE 

A  one-year  course  preparatory  to  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  elementary 
schools  is  provided  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  kindergarten  training 
schools  who  have  had  three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and  receive  at  least 
9  majors  of  advanced  standing.    Many  capable  students  who  have  had  such 
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training  and  experience  may  be  prepared,  by  doing  one  year  of  specialized  work, 
to  serve  successfully  as  critic  teachers  or  as  supervisors  in  city  systems.  There 
are  more  demands  for  trained  critic  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  than  can  be 
supplied. 

The  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  18. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  kindergarten  training  school  with 
sufficient  credit  to  secure  9  majors  advanced  standing  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

3.  Three  years'  successful  teaching  experience  in  a  regularly  organized  school. 

4.  One  quarter  of  physical  culture. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  9  majors  with  18  grade-points,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


For  Kindergarten  Supervisors — 

Majors 


o)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  46,  The  Curricu- 
lum; 89,  Criticism  and  Supervision 
of  Teaching) 

b)  Practice  Teaching .  •   1 

(or  an  exemption  test) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. .  .  3 
(namely,  course  7,  Critical  Study  of 
the  Kindergarten  Curriculum  and 
Methods  [Advanced];  10,  Kinder- 
garten Training  and  Supervision 
[Advanced];  3,  Primary  Methods) 


d)  Natural  Science  23,  the  Hygiene  of 
Childhood   1 

e)  Electives  related  to  the  Kindergarten 

and  Primary  Curriculum   2 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in 
the  special  subjects) 

Total   9 

with  18  grade-points 


For  Primary  or  General  Supervisors — 

Majors 


a)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  46,  The  Curriculum ; 
89,  Criticism  and  Supervision  of 
Teaching) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   1 


(or  an  exemption  test) 
c)   One  of  the  following  alternatives. ...  2 

1.  For  Primary  Supervisors 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education  3 
and  one  elective  in  the  same  depart- 
ment 

2.  For  General  Supervisors 
Education    34,    Instructional  and 
Supervisory  Aspects,  and  a  course 
in  the  teaching  of  some  grammar 


grade  subject 

d)  Natural  Science  23,  the  Hygiene  of 

Childhood   1 

e)  Electives  related  to  the  primary  or 

grammar  grade  curriculum   3 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in 
special  subjects) 

Total   9 

with  18  grade-points 


Teachers  of  three  years'  experience  who  can  fulfil  the  general  college  admis- 
sion requirements  but  have  not  9  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  in  from  four  to  six  quarters, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  which  they  receive.  The 
advanced  standing  and  residence  work  together  must  make  a  total  of  18  majors. 
The  residence  work  must  include  the  9  majors  outlined  above  and  other  courses 
related  to  elementary-school  supervision  which  are  approved  by  the  student's 
adviser.  In  addition  to  the  one  quarter  of  physical  culture  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  this  certificate,  those  entering  with  less  than  9  majors  advanced  stand- 
ing will  take  one  additional  quarter  of  physical  culture  if  they  have  from  5  to  7 
majors  advanced  standing,  and  two  additional  quarters  of  physical  culture  if  they 
enter  with  less  than  5  majors  advanced  standing. 
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UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  must  present,  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (6)  evidence  of 
successful  experience  in  teaching  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in 
practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  must  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a 
definite  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfully 
the  work  desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is 
sought,  or  of  an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be 
required. 

4.  They  must  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  Chapel  Assembly  and  work  in  Physical 
Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

1.  Requirements. — Two  majors  of  practice  teaching,  completed  with  grades 
of  C  or  better,  are  required  in  all  undergraduate  courses.  Each  major  must 
include  fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the  pupils  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field. 
During  this  time  the  student  must  teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  in  each  major  and 
may  be  required  to  teach  from  thirty  to  forty  in  each  major  when  this  can  be 
arranged. 

2.  Exemption. — Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have 
had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to 
substitute  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  part  or  all  of  this 
requirement.  Applications  for  exemption  from  practice  teaching  should  be  made 
to  the  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  before  the  beginning  of  the  student's  next 
to  last  quarter  of  residence,  in  order  that  his  qualifications  may  be  determined. 
As  a  rule,  students  will  be  tested  for  exemption  by  assignment  to  three  weeks  of 
non-credit  teaching  in  the  Elementary  or  High  School. 

3.  Prerequisites. — The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  High  School 
are  Education  1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject 
to  be  taught.  The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School 
are  Education  1,  Education  86,  and  at  least  one  special-methods  course. 
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A  general  average  of  C  or  better  is  required  for  registration  in  practice- 
teaching  courses. 

Failure  to  use  good  oral  and  written  English  will  disqualify  students  from 
continuation  in  practice-teaching  courses. 

(See  Handbook  of  Practice  Teaching,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request,  for 
further  regulations.) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  general  requirement  for  all  certificates  and  degrees.  Students 
should  report  at  the  opening  of  every  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  until  the  Department  records  the  requirement  as  completely  absolved. 
Ten  quarters  are  required  of  men  and  six  quarters  of  women  who  are  candidates 
for  degrees.    Three  quarters  are  required  of  candidates  for  all  certificates. 

Students  receive  automatically  one  quarter  of  physical  culture  credit  for 
each  3  majors  of  credit  received  by  advanced  standing  or  through  the  Corre- 
spondence-Study Department  or  the  University  College.  All  students  entering 
with  advanced  standing,  however,  must  take  at  least  one  quarter  of  physical 
culture  except  women  who  receive  27  majors  and  have  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

FIRST-DAY  ABSENCES 

One-half  of  a  grade-point  is  deducted  from  the  grade  received  in  each  course 
from  which  the  student  is  absent  on  the  first  day  of  a  quarter. 

CHAPEL  ASSEMBLY 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required  to  attend  Chapel 
Assembly.  For  absences  from  Chapel  Assembly  grade-points  are  deducted  from  a 
student's  record  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  a  grade-point  for  each  three  absences. 

ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

A.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner,  Room  5A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  present 
his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  or  his 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing,  from  another  institution.  If  he 
is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  School,  he  presents  a  diploma  to  the 
Examiner  or  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

B.      MATRICULATION   AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — Students  will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  on 
the  days  announced  for  registration  by  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges.  Students 
in  residence  any  quarter  may  register  for  a  succeeding  quarter  on  the  days 
announced  for  registration  in  the  Weekly  Calendar.  Students  who  have  been  out 
of  residence  or  students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  may  register 
on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter,  or  at  a  time  announced  for  registration  of  new 
students. 
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2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will, 
(a)  in  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  a  card  of  admission  credits.  This  should  be  done 
by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register.  (b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  in  Emmons  Blaine  Hall.  As  evidence  of  admis- 
sion the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be  retained  under 
all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  University 
is  to  be  demonstrated,  (c)  Register  in  the  same  office.  For  this  purpose  the 
student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  consultation 
with  the  Dean  or  departmental  adviser,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered; 
and  also  a  class  ticket  for  each  course,  to  be  presented  to  the  instructor,  (d) 
Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  (After  the  fifth  day  of  the 
quarter  no  student  whose  fees  are  still  unpaid  is  admitted  to  classes.)  In  order 
to  do  this,  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation  card,  the  application  card, 
and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  University  Cashier,  Press 
Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  cards  and 
return  the  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and 
for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid 
by  check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be 
found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to 
attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by 
the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter  for  regular  work 
(three  majors  or  their  equivalent);  there  is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only 
two  majors.  2.  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only  one  major 
or  equivalent,  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged.  3.  All  tuition  and 
laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  and  payable  without 
extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the 
Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of  the 
quarter  a  fee  of  $5 . 00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  and  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  Modeling  and 
Ceramics,  and  Manual  Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1 . 50  to  $6 . 00 
are  charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten 
dollars  ($10 . 00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will 
procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5 . 00  worth  of  laboratory  material. 
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Students  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to 
purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier 
and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 . 00  per  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 . 00. 
The  graduation  fee  of  Doctors,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is  $15.00.  For  the 
certificate  issued  upon  the  completion  of  a  two  years'  course  the  charge  is  $5 . 00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 
A.      UNIVERSITY  DORMITORIES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A  Univer- 
sity House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers; also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  University  by  the 
members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined  by  election, 
and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20 . 00  to  $75 . 00  per  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has 
separate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table-board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50 
per  week,  with  a  minimum  of  fifty  dollars  for  any  quarter,  all  payable  in  advance 
at  the  opening  of  the  quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier.  For  further 
details  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

B.      ACCOMMODATIONS    OUTSIDE   THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University,  through  the  Housing  Bureau,  renders  personal  assistance 
to  students  who  have  not  secured  rooms  in  the  residence  Halls.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  University  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau,  Room  1, 
Press  Building,  for  a  list  of  inspected  rooms  and  boarding-houses. 

Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who  approach 
them  at  the  depot  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing  rooms. 

Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are  always  more  rooms  on  the 
list  than  will  be  occupied,  and  consequently  there  is  always  a  choice. 

Students  living  outside  the  Halls  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  any  building 
in  which  a  family  does  not  reside. 

Women  students  are  not  permitted  to  five  where  there  is  no  reception  room 
for  their  use. 

To  accommodate  married  students  and  those  wishing  to  keep  house,  the 
University  has  provided  a  building  of  small  unfurnished  flats  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
rooms.  Information  concerning  these  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
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C.      GENERAL  EXPENSES 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Tuition  

$120.00 
60.00 
135.00 
15.00 
10.00 

$120.00 
105.00 
162 . 00 
25.00 
20.00 

$120.00 
225.00 
225.00 
35.00 
50.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room  

Board  

Textbooks  and  stationery  

Total  

$340.00 

$432 . 00 

$655 . 00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Bureau 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $2 . 00  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  only 
when  two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6.50  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson 
Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  d  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  and  Emmons 
Blaine  Hall  for  women  offer  meals  a  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  quarters.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  these  three  dining-rooms  are 
open  to  both  men  and  women. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  STUDENT  SERVICE 

A  number  of  appointments  to  scholarships  and  student  service  are  granted 
each  year  in  the  College  of  Education  to  students  who  have  completed  one 
quarter  of  previous  residence  with  satisfactory  standing  in  studies.  In  distrib- 
uting these  appointments  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish  proper 
evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  at  least  three  quarters,  and  who  register  for  full  work.  Each  student 
holding  a  scholarship  or  student  service  appointment  is  expected  to  render  some 
service  to  the  University,  amounting  in  time  to  about  two  hours  daily.  This 
service  may  be  given  as  messenger,  library  assistant,  stenographer,  laboratory 
helper,  etc.  The  remuneration  is  the  amount  of  tuition.  A  limited  number  of 
honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  for  exceptional  efficiency  in  class 
work.    No  service  is  required  of  persons  holding  such  honor  scholarships. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Student  Council.  A  special  committee  of  five  members  is  chosen 
annually  from  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  students  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education.  This  committee  has  general  charge  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  Education  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
educational  lectures  and  reports. 

The  Dames  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  composed  of  wives  and 
mothers  of  students,  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month 
at  3:00  p.m.,  in  Lexington  Hall. 
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III.    THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.  The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901.  In  1903  the  two  schools 
were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  and  a  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.  The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  different. 
In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to 
fewer  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  courses  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 

IV.  THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
The  University  Elementary  School  includes  a  kindergarten  and  seven  grades. 
Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher.  A  supervising  principal  is  in 
charge  of  the  School.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
course  preceding  the  high-school  course  is  completed  in  seven  years.  The 
elementary  course  also  emphasizes  early  instruction  in  foreign  language  and 
gives  a  large  opportunity  to  the  pupils  for  handwork  of  different  types  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  work  of  the  School.  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  and  also  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  this  School.  Practice  teaching  is  carried  on  in  this  School  by  students 
of  the  College  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  grade  teacher  and  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Department,  whose  special  function  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  educational  methods.  The  School  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  tests  and  investigations  in  connection  with  the  advanced  educational  courses. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  EDUCATION 

RELATION  TO  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE, 

AND  SCIENCE 

Professional  departments  corresponding  to  those  in  other  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity.— The  courses  organized  in  the  College  of  Education  are  intended  to 
supplement,  not  to  duplicate,  those  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
Part  of  the  general  plan  is  to  have  professional  departments  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation to  correspond  to  several  of  the  academic  departments  in  the  other  colleges 
(or  in  some  cases  to  groups  of  academic  departments).  Thus  there  are  organ- 
ized in  the  College  of  Education  departments  of  History,  English,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  and  Natural  Science  which  give  professional  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  instructors  in  these  departments  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Courses  credited  in  the  other  colleges. — All  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  depart- 
ments named  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  given  credit  toward  the  Bachelor's 
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degrees  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  This  includes  courses 
in  practice  teaching  which  may  be  taken  under  the  same  conditions  as  prevail 
for  students  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  (see  above,  p.  28).  Students 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  not  elect  courses  in  the 
College  of  Education,  however,  until  they  have  9  majors  of  college  credit. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  a  department  in  the  College  of  Education, 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature.  Hence  its  courses  are  credited  toward  degrees  in  all  of 
these  divisions  of  the  University. 

Departments  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  not  parallel  to  departments  in 
other  colleges. — In  addition  to  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Education 
mentioned  above  there  are  four  which  do  not  correspond  directly  to  departments 
in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University.  These  departments  are:  (1)  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art,  (2)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  (3)  Music, 
and  (4)  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education.  These  departments  are  organized 
to  train  teachers  for  important  lines  of  work  in  elementary  and  high  schools  for 
which  the  ordinary  academic  colleges  do  not  provide  training.  In  view  of  this 
fact  these  departments  provide  not  only  theoretical  and  practical  professional 
courses,  but  also  courses  in  subject-matter  and  technique.  In  many  cases  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  teach  these  lines  elect  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the 
other  colleges,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences. 

Conditions  governing  credit  in  other  colleges  for  handwork  and  art  courses. — 
Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  receive  credit  for 
courses  taken  in  the  College  of  Education  in  cooking,  sewing,  music,  drawing 
and  painting,  design,  modeling  and  ceramics,  and  manual  training  only  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  amount  of  work  which  may  be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  pro- 
fessional or  specialized  courses. 

2.  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  e.g., 
practice  courses  in  Music,  by  appropriate  courses  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Music. 

3.  Not  more  than  one- third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  courses  devoted  to 
the  development  of  technique. 

EDUCATION 

Introductory  courses. — Course  1,  Introduction  to  Education,  is  the  best 
course  with  which  to  begin  work  in  the  Department.  In  case  it  is  impossible  or 
inconvenient  to  elect  this,  however,  either  of  the  following  courses  could  be 
taken  first:  4,  History  of  Modern  Education;  62,  Elementary  Educational  Psy- 
chology. 

Other  general  courses  for  undergraduates. — Other  courses  adapted  to  the 
general  interests  of  undergraduates  are  the  following,  which  might  be  elected 
after  students  have  had  one  major  in  Psychology  or  Education:  41,  Foreign 
School  Systems;  86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Specialized  and  graduate  courses. — The  remaining  courses  are  of  a  specialized 
or  advanced  character  and  are  intended  for  Senior  College  students  who  have 
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had  three  courses  in  Education  or  two  in  Education  and  one  in  Psychology,  for 
intelligent,  experienced  teachers,  and  for  graduate  students. 

Courses  required  of  undergraduates. — Candidates  for  degrees  in  the  College 
of  Education  and  for  some  of  the  certificates  are  required  to  take  course  1,  Intro- 
duction to  Education,  and  one  of  the  following:  86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Standard  sequence  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. — The  following  short  sequence  of  courses  is  recommended  for  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach  in  high  schools: 

1.  Psychology  1,  Introductory  Psychology. 

2.  Education  1,  Introduction  to  Education. 

3.  Education  87,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. 

4.  Education  41,  Foreign  School  Systems.     Prerequisite:  2  majors  in 
Education  or  one  in  Psychology  and  one  in  Education;  or, 
Education  4,  History  of  Modern  Education. 

5.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  History,  or  English,  or  Mathematics,  or  Science 
in  High  Schools  (see  special  departments  in  the  College  of  Education). 

6.  Education  97,  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School.  Prerequisite: 
Education  1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject 
to  be  taught;  or, 

Education  65,  The  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects.  Prerequisite: 
1  major  in  Education  and  1  major  in  Psychology. 

Numbers  indicate  grading  of  courses. — The  numbers  inserted  in  black  type 
after  the  names  of  the  courses  indicate  roughly  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advance- 
ment of  the  course.  (1)  indicates  an  elementary  introductory  course;  (2)  indi- 
cates an  intermediate  course  which  should  be  preceded  by  at  least  one  course  in 
Education  or  Psychology;  (3)  indicates  an  advanced  or  specialized  course. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — A  course  of  lectures,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions introducing  the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  education  and  to 
the  sources  of  information  and  methods  that  lead  to  a  scientific  study  of  them. 
The  best  course  with  which  to  begin  work  in  the  Department.  Required  of  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Education.  Sections  limited  to  40.  Mj.  Autumn, 
sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Professor  Judd,  Mr.  Gonnelly;  Winter,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Dr.  Rugg, 
Mr.  Gonnelly;  Spring,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Professor  Judd,  Dr.  Rugg. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

3A.  History  of  Modem  Education  (2). — A  survey  of  education  during  the 
Middle  Ages  will  first  be  made  as  an  introduction  to  the  modern  period.  The 
following  topics  will  then  be  discussed  and  studied :  The  religious,  social,  industrial, 
and  commercial  conditions  leading  to  the  vernacular  schools;  the  beginning  and 
growth  of  state  control  of  elementary  education;  education  as  effected  by  the 
Reformation  and  Renaissance;  the  social  and  economic  forces  influencing  the 
early  curriculum  and  practice  of  the  schools;  the  influence  of  the  development  of 
vernacular  literature  and  natural  sciences  upon  elementary  education;  the  causes 
underlying  change  of  content  and  method  of  education  during  the  modern  period, 
together  with  a  historical  study  of  schoolroom  conditions  and  practice;  elemen- 
tary schools  of  today,  with  a  discussion  of  the  social  and  economic  forces  which 
are  affecting  their  curriculum,  practice,  and  method.  For  Senior  College  stu- 
dents.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Swift. 

4.  History  of  Modern  Education  (2). — A  course  of  readings  and  discussions 
which  set  forth  briefly  the  social  and  educational  conditions  in  Europe  from  1100 
to  1700,  and  in  greater  detail  the  revolutionary  developments  that  have  taken 
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place  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  in  American  secondary- 
school  and  elementary-school  systems  and  practices.  Some  of  the  social  forces 
noted  are  separate  nationalities,  vernacular  literatures,  natural  sciences,  and 
democracy.  The  changes  in  the  secondary  school  in  response  to  social  needs  and 
demands  will  be  emphasized.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Mr.  Gonnelly. 

4A.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (2). — A  brief  review  of 
mediaeval  social  life  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made  and  a 
brief  survey  of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  mediaeval  cities.  The 
following  topics  are  then  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  the 
development  of  school  systems  and  practices;  the  development  of  modern  social 
forces,  including  nationalities,  vernacular  literatures,  natural  sciences,  and 
democracy;  the  consequent  and  gradual  secularization  of  social  life  and  educa- 
tion; the  revolutionary  developments  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  public 
elementary-school  systems  and  elementary-school  practices.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Gonnelly. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  American  Education  (2). — A  brief 
review  of  European  social  and  educational  conditions  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  particularly  in  England  and  Holland,  is  made  in  order 
to  secure  a  background  for  the  study  of  American  colonial  conditions.  The 
following  topics  are  then  studied:  the  transplanting  of  European  educational 
institutions  and  practices,  and  their  modification  to  meet  colonial  needs;  compari- 
sons of  general  social  conditions  in  the  several  colonies  and  the  resulting  contrasts 
in  educational  development;  the  development  of  a  few  typical  and  contrasting 
state  systems;  the  influence  of  the  development  of  the  factory  system  and  the 
growth  of  large  cities  during  the  nineteenth  century.  For  graduate  and  Senior 
College  students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Gonnelly. 

15.  Research  Problems  in  the  History  of  American  Education  (3). — This 
course  takes  up  intensively  special  topics  in  the  history  of  American  education, 
and  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  training  in  research  and  thesis  work. 
For  graduate  students  only,  on  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Lectures, 
reports,  and  criticisms.  Limited  to  15.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

17.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  I  (3). — A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
more  important  topics  relating  to  the  origin  and  development  of  American  educa- 
tional institutions  to  1800.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  original  investigation,  and 
training  is  given  in  methods  of  research  preparatory  to  thesis  work.  Lectures, 
reports,  and  criticisms.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Jernegan. 

18.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  II  (3). — A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  education  since  1800,  continuing  course  17,  and  emphasizing 
especially  state  systems  of  public  education,  with  a  consideration  of  the  economic, 
social,  religious,  and  political  factors  which  influenced  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment. Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

SOCIAL   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS 

30.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (2). — This  course  aims 
to  present  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  educational  administration.  It  will 
include  discussion  of  such  topics  as:  (1)  Review  of  certain  developing  tendencies 
favoring  progress  in  educational  administration.  (2)  The  state's  participation 
in  education;  types  of  schools;  units  and  principles  of  control;  principles  by 
which  American  school  systems  may  be  measured;  boards  of  education;  the 
superin tendency;  a  survey  of  the  fiscal  aspects  of  education;  the  preparation, 
certification,  training  during  service,  and  tenure  of  teachers;  the  school  plant. 
(3)  The  administration  of  instruction:  supervision  and  the  inspection  of  schools; 
rating  of  teachers  and  measurement  of  teaching  efficiency;  newer  administrative 
principles  of  school  curriculums;  classification  and  promotion  systems;  extra 
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school  activities  and  relations.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Rugg. 

31A.  School  Administration:  General  Survey  (2). — This  course  is  intended 
for  supervisory  officers.  It  will  summarize  on  the  basis  of  practical  experience 
such  general  problems  as  the  organization  of  the  community  around  the  school  as 
a  center;  the  adaptation  of  industrial  situations  in  real  life  to  school  training; 
the  selection  of  teachers;  their  promotion  and  assignment  to  service;  studies 
in  acceleration,  retardation,  and  elimination;  school  expenditures;  and  standard 
tests  of  efficiency.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Meek. 

32.  Educational  Administration:  Financial  Aspects  (3). — This  course  aims 
to  cover  a  detailed  study  of  the  development  and  present  status  of  school  finance : 
(1)  The  support  of  schools,  national,  state,  and  local;  methods  of  raising  school  * 
funds  and  bases  for  their  apportionment;  fiscal  position  of  education  in  American 
cities;  city  school  funds  and  expenditures;  the  present  status  of  distribution  of 
school  moneys.  (2)  School  costs:  an  analytical  and  comparative  study  of 
general  school  costs;  total  costs;  general  and  special  per  capita  costs;  curricu- 
lum costs;  teaching  costs;  salary  schedules;  pension  systems  and  teachers' 
retirement  allowances;  comparative  costs  in  American  cities  and  towns.  (3) 
School  accounting:  increasing  costs  of  education  and  newer  movements  toward 
the  development  of  school  accounting;  financial  policies  of  the  schools;  budgets; 
estimates;  statements,  reports,  etc.;  critical  examination  of  actual  and  proposed 
record  forms  for  use  in  school  accounting.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring, 
Dr.  Rugg. 

34.  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  Aspects  (3). — This  course 
treats  administrative  and  supervisory  problems  that  relate  to  the  work  of  the 
classrooms:  courses  of  study;  textbooks,  supplies,  and  other  material  conditions; 
pupils — classification,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  elimination,  care  of 
special  types  of  children,  etc.;  teachers — training,  certification,  appointment, 
promotion,  training  during  service,  tenure,  supervision,  etc.  The  point  of  view 
is  that  of  principal  and  superintendent  in  their  control  of  instruction.  A  second 
major  (35)  is  given  by  way  of  covering  the  entire  field.  For  graduate  students. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

35.  Educational  Administration:  Supervisory  and  General  Aspects  (3). — 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  one  and  relates  to  all  of  the  over- 
head labors  and  the  non-instructional  aspects  of  the  school  organization:  school 
board,  superintendent,  special  supervisors,  principals,  business  manager,  material 
supplies  and  equipment,  buildings,  janitors  and  engineers,  educational  finance 
and  accounting,  school  and  community,  marginal  and  auxiliary  activities.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration,  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  statistical  studies  as  tests  of  effi- 
ciency; the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the  reorganization  of  the 
material  of  secondary  education;  social  organization;  moral  instruction  and 
training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to  actual  school  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily  for  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Winter,  Principal  Johnson. 

37.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (2). — A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  secondary  school  and  its  differentiation  from  the 
other  types  of  institutions.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  threefold  func- 
tion of  the  school:  training  for  work,  for  civic  and  other  social  relations,  and  for 
leisure.  The  grounds  upon  which  vocational  studies  and  exercises  in  secondary 
schools  are  to  be  justified  will  be  examined.  The  organization,  equipment,  and 
administration  of  the  school  in  its  intellectual,  civic,  and  moral  aspects  will  be 
given  consideration,  involving  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  curriculum 
and  the  relation  of  religious  training  to  the  work  of  the  secular  school.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Butler. 
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37A.  Administration  of  Secondary  Education  (2). — This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  administering  high  schools  and  upper  grades  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  deals  with  the  problems  of  organizing  the  curriculum, 
articulating  the  high  school  with  other  institutions,  organizing  student  activities, 
and  the  training  of  teachers.  Admission  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  taken 
6  majors  in  Education.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  Judd. 

39A.  High-School  Organization  with  Respect  to  the  Practical  Arts  (2). — 
This  course  will  discuss  the  introduction  of  practical  courses  into  the  high- 
school  curriculum.  The  arrangement  of  courses  for  schools  of  different  sizes 
will  be  discussed,  and  the  correlation  of  the  practical  courses  to  the  academic 
courses  will  be  taken  up  in  detail.  The  problems  of  equipment  and  organization 
of  classes  will  also  be  dealt  with.  The  course  is  designed  especially  for  those 
who  are  administratively  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  secondary-school 
courses.  For  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Whitcher. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (2). — The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  Germany.  It  will  trace  the  historical  development  of  the 
existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  an  expression  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  have  dominated  the  people,  with  espe- 
cial emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  education  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism, 
realism,  and  nationalism.  For  purposes  of  comparison  some  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  schools  of  England  and  France  and  to  present  tendencies  in  reorgani- 
zation of  education  in  the  Orient.  For  graduate  students;  open  also  to  Senior 
College  students  who  have  had  two  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Butler. 

45.  Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  (3). — This  course  is  intended  for 
normal  teachers,  supervisors,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  reviewing  critically 
the  organization  of  training  courses  for  teachers.  It  will  deal  with  the  sequences 
of  courses  commonly  prescribed  in  normal  schools  and  other  institutions  which 
train  teachers,  will  make  a  comparative  study  of  practices  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  will  aim  to  develop  the  principles  on  which  normal  courses  should  be 
arranged.    For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

46.  Curriculum  (2). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  It  gives 
detailed  attention  to  the  increasingly  insistent  demands  for  courses  that  will 
definitely  meet  the  needs  of  vocation,  health,  civic  life,  family  life,  social  inter- 
course, moral  conduct,  and  leisure  occupations.  The  present  rapid  transfor- 
mation of  traditional  studies  is  considered  in  relation  to  these  definite  social 
demands.  Actual  instances  are  discussed  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
advanced  experimentation  in  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  community 
needs.  The  course  applies  to  the  work  of  grammar  grades  and  high  school. 
For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47.  Curriculum  (continued)  (3). — The  preceding  course  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  in  its  general  outlines  and  attempts  to  develop 
supervisory  perspective.  The  present  course  attempts  to  fill  in  details,  based 
upon  a  study  of  (1)  actual  courses  of  study  in  progressive  school  systems;  (2)  the 
pedagogical  suggestions  of  educational  leaders;  (3)  the  organization  of  subjects 
as  found  in  successful  textbooks;  and  (4)  social  analyses  of  community  needs. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

62A.  School  Surveys  (3). — This  is  primarily  a  general  course  in  city  school 
administration.  Various  reports  of  surveys  will  be  read  and  analyzed  by  way  of 
discovering  the  administrative  features  that  seem  to  the  survey  specialists  in  most 
urgent  need  of  attention.  In  connection  with  each  of  these  features  the  various 
recommendations  of  the  specialists  will  be  compared  and  considered.  For  gradu- 
ate students.  Limited  to  20.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor 
Bobbitt. 
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55.  Rural  Education  (2). — A  survey  of  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  rural 
j  communities;  present  status  of  rural  schools;  adaptation  of  the  schools  to  meet 
i  the  social  and  economic  needs;  units  of  organization  and  administration  of  rural 
|  schools,  district,  township,  county,  and  state;  consolidation;  curricula  for  the 
j  rural  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  schools;  the  development  of  agricultural 
|  education;  practical  schools  of  agriculture  in  France;  people's  high  schools  of 
i  Denmark;  extension  service.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
|  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Professor  Holton. 

66.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (2). — This  is  a  course  of 

lectures  and  readings  dealing  with  the  educational  values  of  drawing,  constructive 

work,  and  design,  and  the  place  of  these  subjects  in  a  general  scheme  of  education. 
:  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  these  subjects  in  elementary  and 
!  high  schools.    It  is  planned  for  students  of  education,  superintendents  of  schools, 

and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  constructive  work.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 

either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (2). — This  course  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  history  and  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States; 
pertinent  lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  attitude  of  organized  labor: 
relation  to  manual  training;  attitude  of  employers  of  labor;  legislation;  experi- 
ment by  private  philanthropic  institutions,  industrial  corporations,  and  public 
schools;  articulation  with  the  present  school  system;  vocational  guidance.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Leavitt. 

58.  Prevocational  Education  (2). — This  is  a  research  course  in  which  will  be 
discussed  the  purpose,  organization,  and  course  of  study  of  prevocational  schools 
and  classes.  The  class  will  work  out,  in  some  detail,  appropriate  courses  in  his- 
tory, English,  mathematics,  science,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  shopwork  and 
drawing.  The  purpose,  content,  and  method  of  each  will  be  discussed.  Especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  economic  phases  of  history,  including  the  selection 
and  organization  of  suitable  material,  the  outlining  and  elaboration  of  lesson 
plans,  the  use  of  texts  and  reference  books,  and  the  methods  of  presentation. 
Genuine  contributions  will  be  required  from  each  student.  Prerequisite:  at 
least  \  major  of  Education  57.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term  (Mj.  by  special  arrangement 
with  instructor);  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

69.  Vocational  Guidance  (2). — The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  recent 
rapid  development  of  the  various  organizations,  within  and  outside  of  the  schools, 
for  securing  a  more  rational  adjustment  between  education  and  early  vocational 
experiences.  Such  topics  as  guidance,  placement,  employment  supervision, 
vocational  analysis,  cumulative  school  records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and 
vocation  bureaus  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rela- 
tion of  industrial  education  to  vocational  guidance.  For  graduate  and  Senior 
College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

60A.  The  Pedagogy  of  the  Practical  Arts  (2). — This  course  will  take  up  in 
detail  a  discussion  of  the  equipment  and  organization  of  courses  in  the  practical 
and  commercial  arts.  Attention  will  be  given  to  agriculture,  manual  training  and 
mechanic  arts,  domestic  arts,  textile  arts,  and  commercial  arts.  Under  each 
topic  there  will  be  discussion  of  the  major  divisions  of  the  subject,  the  equipment 
needed  for  instruction,  and  the  kinds  of  projects  which  can  be  taken  up.  Refer- 
ence will  also  be  made  to  textbooks  which  can  be  used  in  these  courses,  and  there 
will  be  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  work  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  pupils 
of  different  ages  and  different  surroundings.  For  Senior  College  students.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Whitcher. 

EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

62.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology  (1). — This  course  gives  a  general 
introduction  to  the  study  of  mental  development  so  far  as  it  is  related  to 
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education.  It  treats  of  the  instinctive  responses  of  the  child  and  of  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  child  at  various  ages  as  the  basis  for  a  more  detailed  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  learning  through  which  the  child  passes  in  his  school  work. 
The  general  principles  of  the  various  kinds  of  learning  are  discussed  in  some  detail, 
such  as  sensorimotor  learning,  memorizing,  perceptual  learning,  and  reasoning. 
Applications  are  made  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  schoolroom.  Limited  to 
50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Judd; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

64.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (2). — 
A  discussion  in  some  detail  of  the  forms  of  learning  involved  in  the  chief  subjects 
of  the  elementary  curriculum.  This  discussion  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  a  fairly  complete  survey  of  the  different  sorts  of  human  learning  and  of 
psychology  on  its  functional  and  intellectual  side.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
Psychology.  For  advanced  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Freeman;  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (2). — A  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  adolescent  period.  Special  discussion  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
algebra,  geometry,  language  studies,  high-school  English,  history,  science,  and 
manual  training.  The  course  is  designed  for  high-school  teachers  and  principals. 
For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education 
and  1  major  in  Psychology.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
Professor  Judd. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — In 

the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  course  the  members  of  the  class  will  perform  a  series 
of  experiments  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  chief  methods  and  results  of 
experimentation  in  this  field  and  to  prepare  them  for  advanced  work  in  the  same 
direction.  These  experiments  include  an  investigation  of  various  types  of  learning, 
an  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  certain  school  subjects,  together 
with  the  study  of  practical  tests  of  attainment  in  the  school  subjects  and  the 
performance  of  various  sensory  and  mental  tests.  In  the  last  four  weeks  each 
member  of  the  class  will  carry  forward  an  individual  problem.  Reports  of  the 
results  obtained  by  each  individual  will  be  made  and  comparative  reports  of 
the  results  from  the  class  as  a  whole  will  be  compiled  on  each  experiment.  For 
graduate  students.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  Assist- 
ant Professor  Freeman  and  Mr.  Gonnelly;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — This 

course  aims  to  give  the  student  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and 
practice  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  educational  material.  Data  secured 
in  concrete  problems  of  school  administration  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  practical 
work  in  using  statistical  measures.  In  the  theoretical  treatment  stress  will  be 
laid  on  proper  applications  and  limitations  of  the  various  methods.  This  course 
is  so  organized  that  the  first  half  may  be  taken  as  a  Minor  during  the  First  Term 
of  the  Summer  Quarter,  and  the  second  half  may  be  taken  as  a  Minor  during 
the  Second  Term  of  another  Summer  Quarter  or  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  For 
graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj. 
Winter,  Dr.  Rugg. 

72A.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems:  Briefer 
Course  (3). — This  course  covers  the  more  important  phases  of  statistical  methods 
in  less  detail  than  course  72.  For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Dr.  Rugg. 

73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (3).— A 
discussion  of  school  cases,  with  some  opportunity  for  observation  and  examina- 
tion. The  lectures  deal  with  the  causes,  frequency,  methods  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school.  For  graduate  students.  DM. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

74.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (continued) 
(3). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  73.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 
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76.  Research  Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency  (3). — The  course  is  an  experi- 
mental study  of  certain  topics  in  mental  deficiency,  such  as  the  classification  and 
analysis  of  types  of  mental  deficiency;  incidence  of  various  causes  of  mental 
deficiency;  standardization  of  tests  for  mental  deficiency;  correlation  of  results 
of  tests  for  mental  deficiency;  the  study  of  sociological  and  economic  factors  in 
mental  deficiency.  Prerequisite:  courses  73  and  74.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Stevens.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

76.  Experimental  Education:  Survey  of  Results  (3). — In  this  course  the 
same  outline  of  topics  is  followed  as  in  the  laboratory  course  in  experimental 
education  (course  71).  The  periodical  and  monograph  literature  in  which  the 
technique  and  results  of  experiments  are  reported  is  critically  reviewed.  Lectures 
and  readings.  For  graduate  students  and  advanced  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite: course  71  or  Experimental  Psychology.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term; 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

77.  Educational  Measurements  (2). — In  this  course  an  intensive  study  will 
be  made  of  the  recent  measuring  movement  in  education.  It  will  include  a 
study  of  units  and  standards  in  measuring  specific  educational  product :  (1)  a  brief 
historical  perspective  of  the  measuring  movement;  (2)  fundamental  principles 
and  issues  underlying  the  demand  for  standards;  (3)  attempts  to  standardize 
the  content  of  the  course  of  study — the  recent  movement  to  determine  scien- 
tifically the  minimum  content  for  the  elementary  curriculum;  standard  content 
for  certain  secondary  subjects;  (4)  an  organization  of  the  principal  tests  which 
have  been  designed  to  measure  the  outcomes  of  specific  studies  in  (a)  elementary 
curriculum:  handwriting,  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  drawing,  English  compo- 
sition; (6)  high-school  curriculum:  studies  aiming  at  standards  in  mathematics, 
German,  English,  etc.;  (5)  a  critical  discussion  of  the  validity  of  the  tests  and  the 
determination  of  sound  principles  of  design  and  method  of  construction;  (6)  the 
correlation  of  various  attempts  to  work  out  standard  tests;  (7)  the  use  of  standard 
tests  to  the  administrator;  to  the  teacher  in  the  improvement  of  classroom 
efficiency;  to  school  surveyors.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Dr.  Rugg. 

78.  Elementary-School  Tests  and  Experimental  Investigations  (2). — The 
various  standard  tests  for  different  elementary-school  subjects  will  be  dis- 
cussed critically  from  the  standpoint  of  derivation,  validity,  and  value  when 
used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  teaching  and  supervision.  Practice  will  be 
provided  in  giving  and  scoring  standard  tests.  Each  student  will  undertake  the 
derivation  and  standardization  of  some  school  test.  For  graduate  students  and 
general  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  Education  71  or  one  major  in  Experimental 
Psychology.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray. 

80B.  Psychology  of  Reading  (3). — This  course  will  deal  primarily  with  the 
experimental  problems  which  have  been  developed  in  this  field.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  will  take  the  form  of  laboratory  exercises.  In  this  work  tests 
of  reading  ability,  as  well  as  perception  and  motor  tests,  will  be  given.  There 
will  also  be  lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  For  graduate  students.  Register 
only  after  consulting  the  instructor.  Limited  to  15.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  C.  T.  Gray. 

81.  The  Psychology  of  Learning  (2). — A  discussion  and  interpretation  of  the 
investigations  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  learning.  The  following  topics 
will  be  studied  and  discussed:  associative  learning  and  the  growth  of  habits;  the 
rate  of  progress  in  learning;  interferences  with  progress;  learning  in  relation  to 
memory;  factors  of  improvement;  methods  of  increasing  the  amount  and  rate 
of  improvement;  measurement  of  efficiency;  effect  of  use  and  disuse  in  the  learn- 
ing process;  transfer  of  training  and  mental  discipline;  experimental  results  and 
discussion  of  practice  curves;  application  of  these  results  to  learning  in  the 
schoolroom.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Professor  Swift. 

83.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (3). — Students  qualified  by  previous 
training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and  statistical  investigation. 
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The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism. 
Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members  of  the  class.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  restricted  to  candidates  for  Master's  degree  at  Summer  Convoca- 
tion; Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — Factors  deter- 
mining the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine  phases  of 
school-keeping.  Methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects;  corre- 
sponding methods  of  teaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and  attention,  provide  for 
individual  differences,  and  organize  supervised  study.  The  use  of  textbook  and 
conversational  methods.  Planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the 
elementary  school.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Should  be  preceded 
by  one  course  in  Education  or  Psychology  if  possible.  Sections  limited  to  20. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Parker;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gray;  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray;  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

86B.  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — This  course  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  elementary-school  teachers  and  will  deal  with  such  problems  as 
mechanics  of  the  classroom,  the  organization  of  recitations,  co-operation  with  the 
home,  elements  of  a  proper  system  of  merits,  standards  of  organization  of  the 
curriculum,  economy  of  time,  and  the  elimination  of  useless  material.  For 
Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate 
Professor  Meek. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — Same  as  course  86,  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  high  schools.  For  Senior  College  students. 
Sections  limited  to  20.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  Professor  Parker;  sec.  b,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gray;  Winter,  sec.  a,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray;  sec.  b,  Mr.  Gonnelly;  Spring, 
sec.  a,  Professor  Parker;  sec.  b,  Mr.  Gonnelly. 

89.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching  (3). — Observation  and  discussion 
of  lessons  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Problems  of  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  The  literature  of  educational 
methods.  Organization  of  critic  teaching  and  teachers'  meetings.  Elements  of 
criticism.  For  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  3  majors 
in  Education.    Sections  limited  to  20.    Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods  (3). — A  critical  discussion  of 
textbooks  on  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use  in  normal- 
school  classes,  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meetings.  Texts  by  Thorndike, 
Bagley,  McMurry,  Charters,  Dewey,  and  Strayer  will  be  examined  and  a  limited 
number  of  topics  discussed  intensively,  taking  the  treatment  in  the  texts  as  a 
point  of  departure.  Bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  method  discussions  will  be 
prepared  by  the  students.  For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  Professor  Parker. 

90.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (3). — Factors 
determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine 
phases  of  school-keeping.  Methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school 
subjects;  corresponding  methods  of  teaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and 
attention,  provide  for  individual  differences,  and  organize  supervised  study. 
The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational  methods.  Planning  and  testing  of 
teaching.  For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  40.  Sec.  a,  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker;  sec.  b,  M.  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 

(3). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new 
basis;  Pestalozzian  methods  in  object-teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  nineteenth-century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history 
and  literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation. 
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Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  For  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  (2). — Pre- 
requisite: Education  1,  Education  86,  and  one  special-methods  course.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gray's  signature  necessary  for  registration.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring. 

96.  Practice  Supervision  in  the  Elementary  School  (2). — Prerequisite: 
2  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education,  including,  preferably,  Education  89. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gray's  signature  necessary  for  registration.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring. 

97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School  (2). — Prerequisite:  Education  1, 
Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gray's  signature  necessary  for  registration.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring. 

HISTORY,   CIVICS,  AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  first  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Senior  College  students  who  are  making  history,  civics,  and  other  social  studies 
their  principal  subjects  with  a  view  to  teaching  them  in  the  high  school;  second, 
to  prepare  students  who  intend  to  teach  the  foregoing  subjects  in  normal-training 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  where  emphasis  is  laid  on  methods;  and 
third,  to  train  supervisors  and  teachers  in  elementary  schools  who  include  the 
social  studies  among  the  other  subjects  with  which  they  deal. 

I.  History  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  selection  of  material  adapted  to  the 
first  four  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  a  consideration  of  the  various  methods 
of  presenting  the  selected  material;  a  discussion  of  lesson  plans  and  devices;  an 
investigation  of  the  current  practices  of  history  teaching  in  these  grades;  and 
some  observations  of  history  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

1A.  Teaching  of  History  in  Primary  Grades. — A  practical  course  for  super- 
visors and  teachers  of  Grades  I,  II,  III,  IV.  Problems  relating  to  the  selection 
and  organization  of  materials,  methods  of  presentation,  illustrative  materials, 
and  making  history  concrete  by  means  of  construction,  drawing,  and  sand-table 
work,  are  extensively  considered.  An  effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  course  to  the 
everyday  needs  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  supervisor.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Miss  Storm. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  course  for  students 
who  are  training  for  supervisory  positions  and  for  general  or  special  teachers  in 
the  upper  grades.  Some  topics  considered  are:  historical  basis  of  the  present 
course  in  history;  general  and  special  aims  and  methods  for  the  grades;  adapting 
history  to  children;  the  courses  of  study;  standardization  of  illustrations,  maps, 
dates,  and  topics  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

II.  Teaching  of  History  in  Upper  Grades. — For  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  Grades  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  standardizing,  selecting,  and 
organizing  historical  material  adapted  to  these  grades.  Some  other  topics 
considered  are  lesson-planning,  map-making,  reference  books,  collateral  reading, 
illustrative  material,  dramatizing  historical  material,  written  work,  and  possible 
correlations  with  English,  reading,  and  geography.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

12.  Teaching  of  High-School  History. — A  course  dealing  with  factors  con- 
tributing to  efficient  instruction  in  high-school  history.  Considerable  attention 
is  given  to  such  subjects  as  present  tendencies  and  problems,  the  recitation, 
methods  of  procedure,  selection  and  management  of  collateral  reading,  written 
work,  map  work,  the  selection  and  use  of  textbooks,  maps,  charts,  and  all  sorts 
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of  illustrative  materials,  the  organization  of  the  course  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
daily  lesson  plans.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Assistant  Professor 
Tryon. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools. — Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
technique  of  high-school  history  teaching.  Considerable  observation  in  the 
University  High  School.  Directions  and  standards  for  conducting,  observing, 
and  judging  instruction  in  high-school  history.  Some  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  history  for  teaching  purposes  in  secondary  schools.  Mj.  Winter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Tryon. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools  (continued). — A  selection  and 
general  organization  of  materials  in  European  and  American  history  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  high-school  students;  an  evaluation  of  textbooks, 
maps,  charts,  reference  books,  and  illustrative  material;  observation  in  the 
University  High  School.    M j .  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

30.  The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics. — A  course  for  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  the  grammar  grades  and  high  schools.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of  the 
aims,  content,  and  methods  of  the  subject,  with  detailed  treatment  of  selected 
topics  to  illustrate  method;  of  the  co-ordination  of  community  civics  with  other 
subjects  and  with  pupil  activities;  of  the  selection  and  use  of  materials;  and  of 
standards  by  which  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  instruction.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Mr.  Dunn. 

31.  The  Teaching  of  Civics  and  Other  Social  Studies  in  Grammar  Grades 
and  High  Schools. — This  course  is  the  same  in  purpose  and  content  as  courses  30 
and  32.  The  discussion  will  be  supplemented  by  observations  in  the  University 
High  School.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

32.  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  High  Schools. — A  course  of 
studies  and  discussions  directed  to  the  questions:  To  what  extent  and  by  what 
methods  may  the  subject  matter  of  economics,  political  science,  and  sociology  be 
adapted  to  the  purposes  and  conditions  of  secondary  education  and  co-ordinated 
with  the  usual  courses  in  history  and  civics?  The  course  will  involve  a  study  of 
the  present  position  of  the  several  social  sciences  in  high-school  courses  of  study, 
current  methods  of  instruction,  and  apparent  tendencies  toward  reorganization 
and  revaluation  of  these  subjects  for  high-school  requirements.  For  high-school 
teachers.  Previous  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  social  sciences  will 
be  expected.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Dunn. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ART 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  Department  are  primarily  arranged  to  train 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools  and 
instructors  and  heads  of  departments  for  higher  institutions. 

The  courses  designated  as  institutional  courses  offer  in  addition  opportunities 
for  the  training  of  dietitians,  supervisors,  and  managers  of  school  lunchrooms 
and  similar  institutions. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  programs  for  those  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  costume 
design  and  house  decoration. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  this 
Department  offers  training  for  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activities  are 
largely  expressed  through  the  organization  of  the  home. 

The  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  Department  offers  two  curricula, 
one  leading  to  a  departmental  certificate,  conferred  on  the  completion  of  18  majors 
of  approved  work,  the  other  leading,  on  the  completion  of  36  majors,  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 
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The  certificate  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  three  years  of 
teaching  experience  or  a  two-year  normal  course  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high- 
school  course.    The  required  work  for  the  certificate  is  as  follows: 


General  Chemistry  1  and  2   2  majors 

Design   1  major 

Physiology   1  major 

Education   5  majors 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Art   9  majors 


Candidates  for  the  degree  must  fulfil  the  general  Junior  College  require- 
ments as  specified  on  p.  428  and  in  addition  the  departmental  requirements 
described  below: 

1.  At  the  present  time  in  a  majority  of  school  systems  Home  Economics 
and  Household  Art  are  so  organized  that  candidates  for  positions  are  required  to 
be  prepared  in  both  subjects.  The  sequence  in  the  Department  is  accordingly 
so  arranged  that  each  student  satisfies  a  minimum  requirement  in  one  section 
while  taking  the  larger  part  of  the  work  in  the  other.  Candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  under  this  arrangement  pursue  the  following  specialized  professional 
courses: 

In  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  House- 
hold Art   9 1  majors 

In  related  sciences  and  arts  as  a  preparation  for 

courses  in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  8  majors 

In  the  Department  of  Education,  including  Practice 

Teaching   6  majors 

Total  special  and  professional  requirements  23 £  majors 

2.  Some  opportunity  will  be  given  for  students  having  advanced  standing 
and  experience  in  teaching  to  specialize  either  in  Home  Economics  or  in  House- 
hold Art.  The  approval  of  the  departmental  adviser  is  required  for  this  type 
of  specialization. 

3.  Students  who  enter  with  18  majors  of  advanced  standing,  including 
1  unit  or  2  majors  in  Physics,  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  after  taking  18  majors 
of  specialized  and  professional  work,  which  will  be  outlined  to  suit  the  needs  of 
each  student.  Students  who  graduate  under  these  conditions  are,  however,  not 
so  well  prepared  for  teaching  as  those  who  have  pursued  the  courses  outlined 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above,  and  they  are  advised  to  take  more  than  two  years 
of  specialized  and  professional  work. 

4.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  may  arrange  a  program  leading  to  the  pro- 
fessional Bachelor's  degree  in  Education.  The  time  required  for  the  completion 
of  such  a  course  will  depend  upon  the  content  of  the  student's  earlier  college 
work. 

Courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees  are  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
Departments  of  Household  Administration  and  Chemistry.  The  Degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  conferred  upon 
students  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
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Literature,  and  Science.  The  specific  requirements  will  be  determined  in  each 
case  according  to  the  undergraduate  training  of  the  candidate. 

The  following  tables  outline  the  specific  requirements  of  the  four-year  pro- 
gram: 

4-Year  Program  in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art 

Junior  College 
1st  year 

English  1   1  major 

Physiology  1   1  major 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Art  (Design  and  elective)   2  majors 

Household  Art  100  (Elementary  Sewing)   1  major 

f  Mathematics  ] 

Continuation     History  group  I  In  _  of  these  3  majors 

t  Language       J  — 

9  majors 

2d  year 

English  3   1  major 

Chemistry  1  and  2  or  2S  and  3S  (General)   2  majors 

Home  Economics  1  (Food  Preparation)   1  major 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Electives   4  majors 

9  majors 


STUDENTS  SPECIALIZING   PRIMARILY  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Senior  College 
3d  year 

Home  Economics  36  (Food  Chemistry)   1  major 

Home  Economics  3  and  4  (Study  of  Foods)   2  majors 

Household  Art  152  (Textiles)   1  major 

Household  Art  130,  141,  or  101   1  major 

Education  86  or  87  (Methods  of  Teaching)   1  major 

Household  Administration  42  (Sanitation)   1  major 

Chemistry  4  (Organic)   1  major 

Elective   1  major 

9  majors 

4th  year 

Home  Economics  38  or  39  (Nutrition  and  Dietaries)  1  major 
Home  Economics  60  (Teaching  of  Home  Economics)  1  major 
Household  Art  161  (Teaching  of  Household  Art) ...  §  major 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Electives   3 £  majors 


9  majors 
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STUDENTS  SPECIALIZING  PRIMARILY  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART 


Senior  College 
3d  year 

Household  Art  152  (Textiles)   1  major 

Household  Art  101  (Advanced  Sewing)   1  major 

Household  Art  136  (Costume  Design)   1  major 

Political  Economy  1  and  2  <.   2  majors 

Home  Economics  3  or  5  (Study  of  Foods)   1  major 

Home  Economics  8  or  35  or  36   1  major 

Education  86  or  87  (Methods  of  Teaching)   1  major 

Elective   1  major 

9  majors 

4th  year 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Household  Art  160  (Teaching  of  Household  Art).. .  .  1  major 
Home  Economics  61  (Teaching  of  Home  Economics)  \  major 
Household  Art  130  (Handwork  of  Household  Art) . .  1  major 
Electives  3£  majors 

9  majors 

ADVISED  ELECTIVES 

Household  Administration  Psychology 

Household  Art  102, 110, 120, 121, 141  or  145  English  40,  41 

Home  Economics  2,  8,  35,  37,  70,  71,  72  Sociology 

Political  Economy  Chemistry  6  or  8 

Political  Science  Art 

Geography  3  Bacteriology 


I.     HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foods.  This 
course  includes  a  study  of  food  production  and  manufacture.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  methods  of  preparation  and  the  influence  of  these  methods  on  the 
structure  and  general  composition  of  foods.  Intended  primarily  for  Junior 
College  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Limited  to  18.  M.  or  DM.  Summer, 
Miss  Feeney,  Miss  Atwater,  Miss  Ward,  and  Miss  Monsch;  Mj.  Autumn 
and  Winter,  Miss  Allen. 

2.  Advanced  Cooking. — This  course  offers  more  technical  work  in  food 
preparation  with  emphasis  placed  on  skilful  manipulation.  The  cost  and  serving 
of  foods  are  also  considered.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Limited  to  16.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term;  DM.  Second  Term,  Miss  Ward  and  Miss  Matteson;  Mj. 
Winter,  Miss  Allen. 

SENIOR   COLLEGE  COURSES 

3.  Study  of  Foods. — A  detailed  experimental  study  of  the  food  elements  and 
the  effect  of  cooking.  This  course  also  includes  a  quantitative  and  qualitative 
study  of  recipes  and  the  uses  of  different  types  of  cooking  apparatus.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistry,  Home  Economics  1,  35,  or  36.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.   Limited  to  16.    Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 
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4.  Study  of  Foods  (continued). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  3. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  study  of  special  problems  in  food  prepara- 
tion. Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Limited  to  16.  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Miller. 

5.  Elementary  Food-Study. — A  condensed  study  of  foods  considering  the 
main  problems  taken  up  in  courses  3  and  4.  This  course  is  planned  for  students 
specializing  primarily  in  Household  Art.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry, 
Home  Economics  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Limited  to  16.  Mj.  Summer  (or 
M.  either  Term),  Miss  Ward;  Miss  Monsch;  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Miss 
Allen. 

6.  Problems  in  Experimental  Cooking. — This  course  offers  an  opportunity 
to  study  special  problems  in  food  preparation.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
3,  36.  Gives  graduate  credit.  Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

8.  Elementary  Dietary  Problems. — A  laboratory  course  arranged  to  give 
a  concrete  idea  of  dietary  standards  with  consideration  of  such  special  problems 
as  child  diet;  the  school  lunch;  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  the  family  budget.  A 
course  for  students  specializing  primarily  in  Household  Art.  Prerequisite: 
General  Chemistry,  Home  Economics  5,  Physiology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Hanna. 

35.  Elementary  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry. — A  presentation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  food  chemistry,  preceded  by  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as  are  most  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  food  composition.  A  course  for  students  specializing  primarily  in 
Household  Art.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor 
Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Blunt. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates,  and 
proteins,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour, 
sugar,  milk,  butter.  Adulteration  of  food.  The  laboratory  work  is  partly 
qualitative  and  partly  quantitative,  for  the  latter  the  official  methods  of  analysis 
being  used.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course 
36.  The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  For  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

38.  Chemistry  of  Nutrition. — Chemistry  of  digestion;  metabolism;  quanti- 
ties of  protein,  ash,  etc.,  desirable  under  different  conditions.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  chiefly  of  artificial  digestion  experiments  and  urine  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  36.  Limited  to  15.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
DM.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

39.  Nutrition  and  Dietaries. — Part  of  the  work  of  course  38  given  in  close 
connection  with  a  concrete  study  of  dietaries  of  individuals  and  institutional 
groups.    Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  36.    Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

Research  in  Chemistry  of  Foods. — See  Chemistry  100.  Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

60.  Theory  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — A  consideration  of  the  functions 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  study  of  the  type 
of  work  in  different  school  systems;  arrangement  of  courses  of  study.  Prerequi- 
site: 2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Hanna. 
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61.  Theory  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — This  course  considers  the  problem 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  includes  arrangement  of  courses 
and  discussion  of  method  of  presentation  of  subject-matter.  Prerequisite:  2 
majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  Home  Economics.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Miss  Hanna;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Ward;  M.  Autumn  and 
Winter,  Miss  Hanna. 

68.  Household  Organization. — This  course  considers  a  study  of  the  work  of 
the  house  and  its  organization.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  time  studies 
of  household  activities  and  experiments  with  various  household  methods.  Pre- 
requisite: Gerneral  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.  M.  Winter,  Miss 
Hanna. 

70.  Institution  Economics:  Organization  and  Equipment. — A  study  of  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  school  lunchrooms,  public  and  private  institutions. 
The  installation  of  equipment  with  reference  to  the  economy  of  time  and  energy. 
Lecture  and  field  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Colburn. 

71.  Institution  Economics:  Marketing. — Production,  manufacture,  and 
distribution  of  foods;  their  commercial  and  nutritive  value.  Storage  and  care 
of  supplies.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  To  accompany  or  precede  course  72.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Colburn  and  Miss  Hicks. 

72.  Institution  Economics:  Institution  Cooking. — The  preparation  and 
selection  of  food.  A  study  of  institution  dietaries  with  special  reference  to  the 
school  lunch.  Quantity  in  relation  to  number  to  be  served.  Methods  of  serving. 
Practice  is  required  in  the  school  lunchroom.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistry  and  Home  Economics  3  or  5.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Miss  Colburn,  Miss  Parr,  and  Miss  Dana;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Colburn 
and  Miss  McKenney. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Home  Economics. — Observation  and  practice  in 
Home  Economics  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  of  lessons  in  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  preceded  by  course 
60  or  61.  Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  87,  and  Home  Economics  60 
or  61.  Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss 
Hanna  and  Miss  Warford. 


II.     HOUSEHOLD  ART  COURSES 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Art. — Observation  and  practice  in 
Household  Art  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  lessons  in  industrial  and  settlement  classes.  Prerequisite:  Education  1, 
Education  87,  and  Household  Art  160  or  161.  Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen,  Miss  Mc- 
Neal,  and  Assistant. 

100.  Elementary  Sewing. — This  course  is  based  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  construction  of  garments.  It  includes  the  study  of  (1) 
fabrics  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  materials  used;  (2)  design  as  applied 
to  drafting  and  the  method  of  construction;  (3)  the  factory  conditions  and 
laws  governing  the  production  of  such  garments.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory 
fee,  $1.50.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  or  DM.  Second  Term, 
Miss  McNeal,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Webb;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss 
Taylor;  Winter,  Spring,  Miss  Webb. 

101.  Advanced  Sewing. — This  course  offers  more  technical  work  in  clothing 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  construction  underlying  elementary  dress- 
making with  the  following  related  study  in  (1)  design  as  applied  to  the  selection 
of  styles  and  color;  (2)  textiles  as  used  in  the  selection  of  the  materials  used; 
(3)  economics  or  conditions  governing  the  production  of  ready-made  garments, 
and  the  work  and  wages  of  women  and  children.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art 
100  or  equivalent,  and  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1.50.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  DM.  Second  Term,  Miss  Taylor; 
Miss  Web^;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  Taylor. 
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102.  Study  of  Costume. — This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  design  as  expressed  in  costume.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Art, 
including  Elementary  Design,  Household  Art  101,  135  or  136,  and  150  or  152. 
Limited  to  15.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Webb. 

109.  Principles  of  Garment  Construction. — This  course  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  plain  sewing  construction  and  its  application  to  various  materials. 
It  covers  the  problems  considered  in  Household  Art  100  without  requiring 
actual  garment-making.  This  course  is  offered  for  students  entering  with  2  units 
of  entrance  credit  in  Household  Art  or  who  pass  a  technical  test  in  sewing.  M. 
Autumn,  Miss  Taylor. 

110.  Drafting. — A  comparative  study  of  drafting  systems  used  in  the 
secondary  school,  normal  school,  and  the  college.  This  course  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  pattern-making.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  100  or  101. 
Limited  to  20.    Laboratory  fee,  SI. 50.    M.  Autumn,  Miss  Hanna. 

120.  Elementary  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  the  high  school.  It  includes  the  simple 
processes  in  millinery,  with  a  study  of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade.  Pre- 
requisite: Household  Art  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1.50.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Schmit. 

121A.  Advanced  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  for  teachers  of  millinery 
in  secondary,  normal,  and  trade  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  designing, 
modeling,  making,  and  trimming  hats  of  all  styles,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  technique,  but  as  a  method  of  work.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  100  and 
120.    Limited  to  20.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

130.  The  Handwork  of  Household  Art. — The  principles  of  design  and  their 
application  to  weaving,  including  basketry  and  textile  weaving,  crocheting,  and 
embroidery.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Winter, 
Miss  Webb. 

132A.  The  Handwork  of  Household  Art. — The  principles  of  design  and 
their  application  to  needlework.  Limited  to  24.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
Hunter. 

133A.  Elementary  Costume  Design. — A  study  of  the  art  principles  as 
expressed  in  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  costume  material  to  form.  Pre- 
requisite: Household  Art  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee, 
$0.75.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Wood. 

135A.  Constructive  Costume  Design. — This  course  considers  costume  design 
from  a  constructive  standpoint.  It  includes  a  study  of  materials  and  their 
influence  on  the  design  of  a  gown;  color  combinations;  art,  historic,  and  national 
costume  as  sources  of  design ;  the  problem  of  personality  as  the  controlling  factor 
in  costume  design.  The  practical  work  consists  of  modeling  and  draping  with 
paper  and  actual  materials.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  100  and  Elementary 
Design.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $0.75.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Miller. 

136.  Costume  Design. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  costume  from  both 
the  artistic  and  the  constructive  standpoints.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  with  paper  and  materials.  Prerequisite: 
Household  Art  100  and  2  majors  of  Art,  including  Advanced  Design. 
Limited  to  20.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Miller. 

137.  Advanced  Costume  Design. — This  course  consists  of  a  study  of 
costume  in  its  relation  to  pageants,  historic  and  symbolic;  to  institutional  life, 
as  gymnasium  suits,  domestic  science  uniforms,  nurses'  uniforms,  etc.;  to  occa- 
sions, as  wedding  dresses,  commencement  dresses,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Household 
Art  136.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Ethelwyn 
Miller. 

140A.  Elementary  House  Furnishing. — A  study  of  line,  mass,  and  color  as 
used  in  house  decoration.  Weekly  visits  are  made  to  shops  and  museums. 
Limited  to  24.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Wood. 
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141.  House  Furnishing. — This  course  consists  of  lectures,  observations,  and 
reports  dealing  with  the  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the  house  and  its  fur- 
nishing. Prerequisite:  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  24.  Mj.  Summer  (or 
M.  First  Term),  Miss  Ethelwyn  Miller;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Taylor. 

145.  House  Planning  and  Furnishing. — The  principles  of  design  applied  to 
the  house  and  its  furnishing.  The  first  half  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures, 
observations,  and  reports.  The  second  half  consists  of  practical  work  in  fur- 
nishing an  apartment.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Design.  Limited  to  24.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Miller. 

146.  Advanced  House  Planning  and  Construction. — This  course  deals  with 
the  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the  decoration  of  the  home  for  special 
occasions;  to  the  decoration  of  institutional  rooms,  as  schoolrooms,  offices, 
libraries,  clubrooms,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  145.  Limited  to  24. 
Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Miller. 

150A.  Elementary  Textiles. — This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  fabrics 
from  the  standpoint  of  weave,  structure,  and  composition  of  material  as  a  basis 
for  the  selection  of  clothing  and  house  furnishings.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
following  points:  (1)  textile  design  and  its  relation  to  yarn  structure  and  the 
finishing  processes  applied  to  fabrics;  (2)  the  identification  and  recognition  of 
fibers  and  their  adulteration.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Davis. 

152.  Textiles. — A  scientific  study  of  the  composition  and  physical  properties 
of  fabrics  with  discussions  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  their  value  to  the 
consumer.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Van  Hoesen. 

160.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art. — This  course  considers  the 
functions  of  Household  Art  in  Education  and  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  the 
comparison  of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities;  the  different  types 
of  schools  under  varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  management;  planning 
courses  of  study;  the  relation  of  Household  Art  to  Household  Economics.  Pre- 
requisite: 2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen. 

161.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art  in  Elementary  Schools. — 
This  course  considers  the  problems  of  Household  Art  in  the  elementary  school 
and  their  relation  to  the  curriculum.  The  work  includes  the  organization  of  the 
subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education 
and  3  majors  in  the  Department  of  Household  Art.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term; 
M.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen. 

162.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art  in  Secondary  Schools. — A 
brief  survey  of  the  subject-matter  of  Household  Art  as  a  basis  for  the  organization 
of  curricula  for  secondary  schools  which  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  various 
economic  and  social  conditions.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Education  and  3 
majors  of  Household  Art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Van 
Hoesen. 

170.  Investigation  of  Trade  Problems. — This  course  deals  with  the  actual 
investigation  of  trade  conditions  under  which  girls  and  women  work,  including 
some  work  as  an  apprentice.  The  placement  of  girls  from  the  Trade  School  of 
the  University  Settlement  gives  opportunity  for  such  investigation.  Prerequi- 
sites: Household  Art  102,  160,  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Van  Hoesen.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

GENERAL  LINGUISTICS 

(Other  courses  in  the  Department  of  Comparative  Philology,  General  Linguistics, 
and  Indo-Iranian  Philology  are  to  be  found  in  the  full  announcement  of  the  courses  of 
that  department  in  the  Circular  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.) 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
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Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation 
to  organized  thought;  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  lan- 
guage study  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of 
phonetic  changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to 
mental  association  (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics).  Develop- 
ment of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories. 
Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  lin- 
guistic geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and 
nationality.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution, 
the  earliest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch.  Prerequisite:  Some 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  language  other  than  English. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Buck. 

latin 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Latin:  First  Year. — The  course  includes  a  review  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin  as  given  in  Hale's  First  Latin 
Book;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflexion,  and  syntax;  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or 
M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Latin:  Caesar. — The  course  includes  a  careful  study 
of  books  i-iv  of  the  Gallic  War,  with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order, 
and  prose  composition  based  on  the  text;  the  reading  of  selections  from  books 
v-viii;  the  study  of  special  topics  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the  period;  and  a 
discussion  of  the  method  of  presenting  the  subject  to  high-school  students.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Carr.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

GERMANICS 

97.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools. — The  object  of  this 
course  is  (1)  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  new  methods  of  language  instruc- 
tion with  respect  to  pronunciation,  composition,  reading,  vocabulary,  and  gram- 
mar; (2)  to  discuss  textbooks  in  the  light  of  these  methods;  and  (3)  to  study  by 
observation  of  actual  class  instruction  the  application  of  the  principles  examined. 
Prerequisite :  a  thorough  knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  German  is  essential. 
The  student  should  have  had  approximately  8  majors  of  German  in  the  Senior 
College.    Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Mr.  Weigel. 

ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  English  in  elementary  or  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  Summer 
Quarter  for  experienced  teachers.  All  of  the  work  in  the  educational  aspects  of 
English  is  supplementary  to  collegiate  courses  in  composition  and  literature. 
The  courses  for  teachers,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  Senior  College. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  with  English  as  their 
principal  sequence  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses:  English  1,3,  either 
4,  9  or  10,  160,  and  seven  other  majors  of  English,  including  two  majors  in  the 
teaching  of  English,  They  are  also  required  to  take  a  secondary  sequence  in 
Education.  This  must  include  Education  1,  Education  87,  two  electives  in  the 
Department,  and  two  majors  of  practice  teaching. 

7.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  deals 
with  the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written  and  in 
oral  composition.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 
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7A.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools:  General  Survey. — A 
;  survey  course  dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  composition.  Such 
topics  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  organizing  the  course,  relation  of  oral 
to  written  composition,  principles  of  theme  criticism,  assignments,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  2  majors  in  composition  and  experience  in  teaching.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

7B.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools:  Advanced  Course. — 

An  intensive  course,  attacking  the  problem  of  "thought  building"  in  compo- 
sition. The  class  will  make  a  thorough  study  of  exposition  and  argumentation, 
with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  the  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  at 
least  2  majors  in  composition  and  experience  in  teaching.  The  consent  of  the 
instructor  must  be  secured  for  registration.  Limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

12.  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  the  Secondary  School. — Problems  of 
interpretative  reading,  rhetoricals,  debating,  dramatics,  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  phases  of  oral  work.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  4  majors  in  composition  and  literature.  Limited  to  20. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

14.  Teaching  of  English  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. — This 
course  presents  methods  of  teaching  composition,  both  oral  and  written.  In 
literature  it  gives  a  survey  of  reading  suitable  for  the  upper  grades.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Lally. 

15.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — A  survey  of  the 
literature  taught  in  elementary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  grades;  practice  in  story-telling;  the  teaching  of  literature.  Mj.  Winter, 
Miss  Lally. 

16.  Bibliographies,  Briefs,  and  Exposition. — Practice  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  in  organizing  material  in  the  form  of  briefs,  and  in  exposition.  Pre- 
requisite: English  1  and  3.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

80.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — Includes  a  thorough 
study  of  several  classics;  insists  upon  acquaintance  with  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Discusses  the  choice,  arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of 
subject-matter  for  high-school  instruction.  Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and 
observation.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  in  literature.  Mj.  Autumn,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lyman. 

80A.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  High  School:  General  Survey. — A  survey 
course  dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  literature .  The  work  of  the  course 
will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 
Each  topic  will  be  definitely  illustrated  by  means  of  examples  taken  from  books 
most  commonly  read  in  the  high  schools.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  of 
literature  and  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor 
Fairchild;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

80B.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  High  School:  Advanced  Course. — An 
intensive  course,  supplementary  to  course  80A,  but  not  dependent  upon  it. 
Certain  important  topics  will  be  singled  out  and  treated  somewhat  exhaustively. 
Each  member  will  be  expected  to  present  the  results  of  individual  study  upon  a 
particular  topic.  Prerequisite:  at  least  6  majors  of  literature  and  experience  in 
teaching.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  registration.  Limited  to 
25.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Fairchild. 

mathematics  and  astronomy 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of 
students:  viz.,  those  who  are  preparing  either  to  teach  or  to  supervise  teaching 
(1)  in  elementary-school  mathematics;  (2)  in  secondary  mathematics;  (3)  in 
mathematics  of  normal  schools. 
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Students  who  specialize  in  this  Department  are  required  to  take  the  standard 
collegiate  courses  in  mathematical  subject-matter  through  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  two  of  the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  history  of 
mathematics,  and  other  teachers'  courses  in  mathematics  to  be  determined  in 
consultation  with  the  departmental  adviser.  Related  courses  will  be  required  in 
the  physical  sciences. 

1.  Theory  of  Teaching  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — Although  this 
course  deals  with  subject-matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and  pedagogy 
of  this  subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
kind,  place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra, 
and  geometry  as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  attention  is  given  to  the  organi- 
zation of  mathematics  in  modern  elementary-school  curricula,  together  with 
some  study  of  the  basis  for  a  true  unity  of  these  mathematical  elements.  Pri- 
marily for  Senior  College  students;  Junior  College  students  are  admitted.  Pre- 
requisite: 1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Myers. 

2.  Theory  of  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics. — Attention  is  here  centered 
upon  the  organization  and  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though 
the  correlations  of  these  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  other  allied  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  are  considered.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  general, 
or  fusion,  mathematics  as  a  factor  in  the  current  problems  of  reconstructing 
high-school  mathematics .  Primarily  for  undergraduates .  Prerequisite :  2  ma j  ors 
of  Junior  College  Mathematics.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Autumn 
and  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the  ideas  which  from 
age  to  age  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given 
direction  and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical 
education.  The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons 
that  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  subject-matter  of  existing 
mathematical  knowledge.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  university  students  and 
intending  teachers  of  mathematics.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Myers. 

physics 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  High-School  Physics. — This  course  includes  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  the  present  high-school  course  in  Physics,  its  development, 
requirements,  and  methods  of  presentation;  the  principles  involved  in  the  lecture 
demonstration,  in  the  recitation  and  quiz,  and  in  the  laboratory  experiments  and 
notebook.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lecture  demonstrations.  It 
provides  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Physics  with  special  reference  to  the  choice 
of  subject-matter  and  effective  methods  of  presentation  in  high-school  classes. 
Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  Physics.  DMj. 
Summer  (or  DM.  either  Term),  Mr.  Wilkins. 

22.  Methods  of  Teaching  High-School  Physics. — A  course  for  teachers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  laboratory  practice  of  high-school  Physics,  consisting  of  the 
lecture  part  only  of  course  14.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Wilkins. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  ele- 
mentary, high,  and  normal  schools.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
specialize  in  Geography  must  take,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  general  education 
and  practice  teaching,  eight  majors  in  Geography,  three  of  which  are  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject;  and  also  three  majors  in  related  departments. 
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Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
Education  and  Geography  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of 
uther  department. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  each  course  to  the  needs  of  supervisors,  normal- 
jchool  and  critic  teachers. 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades:  Home  and  World  Geography. — 
Selection  of  material  of  home  and  world  geography  adapted  to  the  grades  from 
ihe  first  to  the  fourth  inclusive.  A  study  of  regions  which  best  illustrate  the 
geographic  controls  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  drought;  also  of  mountains,  plains, 
rivers.  Illustrations  from  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics,  Amazon  River 
basin;  desert,  Arabia;  mountains,  Norway;  river,  Nile.  Discussion  of  methods 
Df  presentation.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

2.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands. — A  study  of  the  geographic  controls  of  this  region  with  the 
correlative  results.  Selection  and  adaptation  of  this  material  to  the  grammar 
grades.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  North  America. — Relief,  climatic, 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  intermediate  grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon;  representation  of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with  crayon; 
laboratory  illustrating  physiographic  processes.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Eurasia. — Discussion  of  principles 
of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  grammar  grades.  Landscape 
and  map  drawing.  Practice  in  use  of  stereopticon  and  physiographical  labora- 
tory. Study  of  relief,  climate,  physiographic  processes,  distribution  of  vegeta- 
tion, animals,  people,  and  industries.  Special  consideration  of  China  and  Japan, 
India  and  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

8.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  South  America. — Physiographic 
and  life  conditions.  Distribution  of  people,  industries,  commerce.  Graphic 
representation.  Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject- 
matter.  Observation  in  fifth  and  seventh  grades.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Baber.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

16.  Theory  of  Teaching  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  com- 
parative study  of  North  America,  South  America,  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia. 
Relief,  climate,  distribution  of  life,  vegetation,  animals,  and  man.  Discussion  of 
the  elementary  course  of  study.  Observation  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades. 
Graphic  representation.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  5  or  6.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Baber.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  presentation  of  high-school  geography.  Comparison  of  the  high- 
school  courses  of  study  in  geography  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  study  in  the  field,  in  the  laboratory,  and 
in  the  museum.  For  high-  and  normal-school  teachers.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Baber. 

natural  science 

The  courses  of  this  Department  are  intended  (1)  as  introduction  to  elemen- 
tary science  for  students  in  the  general  courses  and  for  those  who  are  specializing 
in  other  departments;  (2)  as  preparation  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in 
science;  (3)  as  preparation  for  teaching  biological  sciences  in  secondary  and 
normal  schools.    Students  who  specialize  in  this  Department  are  expected  to 
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combine  the  courses  of  the  Department  with  courses  selected  from  other  depart- 
ments, as  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  It  is 
advised  that  students  who  intend  to  take  their  Senior  College  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment elect  science  during  the  Junior  College  course.  Such  election  during  the 
first  years  of  the  course  makes  it  possible  for  advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects.  The  requirements 
within  the  Department  depend  upon  whether  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  elementary,  the  secondary,  or  the  normal  school. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  include  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  science  that  are 
usable  in  the  elementary  schools.  Course  7  deals  with  the  organization  of  mate- 
rials for  elementary  schools.  Other  courses  are  primarily  for  supervisors,  special 
teachers,  and  teachers  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 

1.  Elementary  Science :  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  acquaintance  with  plants  and  animals,  their  life-processes,  habits,  structures, 
natural  growing  regions,  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals  in  and  about  the 
schoolroom,  and  their  relation  to  human  affairs.  Laboratory  and  field  work  are 
included.  Field  work,  Wednesday  afternoon,  three  hours.  Mj.  Summer  (or 
M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

2A.  Elementary  Science:  Physical  Science. — A  practical  course  designed 
to  give  a  workable  knowledge  of  material  and  methods  usabie  in  elementary  sci- 
ence work  in  the  grades  and  first-year  high  school,  treating  such  subjects  as 
electricity,  the  atmosphere,  simple  machines,  city  water  and  gas,  and  other 
phases  of  physical  science  which  are  applicable  to  home,  school,  and  community 
life.  Demonstrations  and  discussions,  with  preparation  and  manipulation  of 
simple  illustrative  apparatus  made  from  common  inexpensive  materials.  Corre- 
lates with  other  science  work,  and  with  manual-training  teaching.  Additional 
laboratory  work  may  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Mr.  Phipps. 

3.  Regional  Studies. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  climatological, 
physical,  and  biological  factors  that  relate  to  the  seasonal  and  other  periodic 
changes  in  typical  areas;  especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  means  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  dynamic  elements  in  these  areas.  Applications  of  these  factors  in 
field,  garden,  and  laboratory  work.  The  use  of  nature  materials  in  elementary 
education;  suggested  plans  for  work  in  the  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  1  or  2, 
or  equivalent.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Caldwell. 

7.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 
Curriculum. — Purposes  of  the  subject:  principles  of  organization;  materials  to 
be  used;  literature  of  elementary  science;  study  of  type  plans  of  organization 
now  in  use;  reports  upon  special  topics.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
are  especially  interested  in  teaching  and  supervising  elementary  science  in  the 
grades.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Associate  Professor  Downing. 

21.  Botany  in  the  High  Schools. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of 
the  following  topics:  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the  function  of  botany 
in  secondary  education;  a  survey  of  subject-matter,  including  some  laboratory 
and  field  work;  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection,  organization,  and  use 
of  botanical  materials;  outline  of  a  course;  inspection  of  high-school  work  in 
botany.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  may  be  taken  in  the  succeeding  Summer,  or  may 
be  taken  by  correspondence.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Caldwell. 

23.  Hygiene  of  Childhood. — This  course  presupposes  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  and  hygiene.  It  discusses  chiefly  the  bodily  structures  and 
physiological  activities  which  limit  school  work.  The  first  half  of  the  quarter  is 
devoted  to  the  sense  organs  and  nervous  system,  including  conditions  affecting 
the  eye  and  the  ear;  appropriate  tests  for  detecting  sensory  defects;  the  order 
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of  development  of  nervous  mechanisms ;  the  structural  changes  that  accompany 
education;  the  principles  of  school  hygiene  regarding  fatigue,  school  program, 
etc.  The  second  half  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to  problems  of  growth  and  nutri- 
tion, normal  growth  curves,  character  and  quantity  of  foods,  premature  toil, 
diseases,  insanitary  home  conditions,  sex  hygiene,  in  so  far  as  these  factors 
affect  school  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

24.  Biological  Evolution  for  Students  in  Education. — The  fundamentals  of 
such  biological  processes  as  have  to  do  with  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  biologi- 
cal evolution.  Includes  a  laboratory  study  of  the  cell,  of  heredity,  animal 
intelligence,  and  other  problems  of  increasing  complexity  of  structures  of  both 
plants  and  animals,  physiological  experiments,  and  an  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  biological  evolution.  This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introductory 
course  for  students  in  education  who  are  not  preparing  to  teach  science,  but  who 
desire  some  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

30.  Problems  in  the  Use  of  Science  in  Education. — This  course  considers 
the  place  of  biological  and  physical  sciences  and  of  scientific  thought  in  education, 
and  directs  work  of  individual  students  upon  special  topics  within  this  field.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  college  students.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Caldwell. 

31.  Science  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  considers:  recent  investi- 
gations of  plans,  practices,  and  purposes  in  science  teaching;  unification  of 
secondary-school  science;  principles  of  organization  of  the  leading  sciences;  the 
general  science  movement — types  of  courses,  relation  to  other  courses,  work  of 
classroom,  laboratory,  field,  home,  and  related  industries;  survey  and  investiga- 
tion of  instruction  in  biology,  agriculture,  domestic  science,  physics,  and  chemistry 
in  their  relation  to  the  place  of  science  in  public  education.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Caldwell. 

60.  Elementary  Agriculture  for  Teachers. — A  course  adapted  to  teachers  of 
agriculture  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  elementary  textbooks  on  the  subject.  The  work  deals  primarily  with 
the  subject-matter  of  agriculture  and  incidentally  with  methods  of  teaching. 
Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Lectures,  M.;  if  laboratory  work  is  taken, 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Barker. 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  courses  offered  by  this  Department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students:  (1)  those  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  kindergarten 
or  primary  grades,  and  (2)  those  who  are  preparing  for  training  and  supervision. 
The  Department  has  organized  the  following  curricula : 

1.  A  two-year  Junior  College  curriculum  leading  to  a  Kindergarten  Certi- 
ficate. 

2.  A  two-year  Junior  College  curriculum  leading  to  a  Primary  teacher's 
Certificate. 

3.  A  one-year  course  leading  to  a  Supervisor's  Certificate. 

4.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

The  specific  requirements  for  the  kindergarten  certificate  are  indicated  on 
pp.  24-25;  for  the  primary  teacher's  certificate,  on  pp.  24-25;  for  the  supervisor's 
certificate,  on  pp.  26-27. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  in  this  Department  must  complete,  in  addition  to 
all  admission  and  Junior  College  requirements  (see.  p.  18),  6  majors  of  Education, 
including  courses  1  and  86  or  89  and  2  majors  of  practice  teaching,  a  sequence 
of  9  majors  made  up  of  courses  from  the  Department  of  Kindergarten-Primary 
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Education  and  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Education  which  offer  courses 
in  the  teaching  of  primary-grade  subjects,  and  3  elective  majors  subject  to  the 
approval  of  this  Department.  The  major  sequence  must  be  approved  in  every 
case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

The  practice-teaching  courses  of  this  Department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School  and  a 
number  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate 
with  this  Department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in 
practice  teaching. 

Students  may  not  register  for  any  of  the  following  courses  without  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

1.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten  Education. — This  course  includes  a  brief 
study  of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
play  activities  characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  the  instincts  and  impulses 
underlying  various  forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work. 
An  analysis  of  the  common  play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination 
of  principles  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten. 
Observations  of  teaching  required.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  M j . 
Autumn,  Miss  Martin. 

1A.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten  Education. — A  survey  course  planned 
especially  for  students  preparing  for  primary-grade  teaching  or  supervision.  Its 
aim  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten, 
the  organization  of  its  various  activities,  and  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to 
the  primary  grades.  It  will  include  practice  in  the  manipulation  of  materials. 
M.  Assistant  Professor  Temple.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

3.  Primary-School  Methods. — This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  are 
preparing  for  teaching  or  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  primary  grades.  It  will 
include  a  consideration  of  the  organization  of  subject-matter  for  the  primary 
grades,  and  the  relation  of  reading,  writing,  number,  and  construction  to  other 
subjects.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  teaching  number,  reading, 
language,  and  literature  and  to  practice  in  story-telling.  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss 
Curtis. 

3A.  Primary-School  Methods. — This  course  is  planned  for  primary  teachers 
and  kindergartners.  It  will  consider  the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  reading,  language,  literature,  and  number  in  the  first  three  grades, 
and  the  relation  of  these  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  problem  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners.  Sections  limited 
to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  a,  Miss  Townsend;  sec.  6,  Miss  Besley; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Townsend. 

3C.  Primary-School  Methods. — Same  as  course  3A,  but  planned  especially 
for  supervisors.  Sections  limited  to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  a,  Miss 
Townsend;  sec.  b,  Miss  Besley;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Townsend. 

5.  Constructive  Occupations:  Principles  and  Methods  Underlying  Their 
Use. — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  and  for  supervisors.  It  will  include  a  considera- 
tion of  the  place  and  value  of  manual  activities  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades,  their  relation  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  practical  work 
with  nature  materials,  clay,  paper,  textile  materials,  and  wood.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  methoas  of  teaching.  Sections  limited  to  24.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  sec.  a,  sec.  c,  Miss  Hill;  sec.  b,  sec.  d,  Miss  Berry;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Brown.;  M.  Winter,  First  Term,  Miss  Martin. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Curriculum. — A  survey  of  the  various  subjects  of  the 
kindergarten  curriculum — household  and  neighborhood  occupations,  physical 
education,  manual  and  art  activities,  language,  literature,  nature  study,  and 
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music — with  reference  to  their  organization.  Students  will  submit  teaching  plans 
for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the 
first  grade  will  be  fully  discussed.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

7.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Curriculum  and  Methods  (Advanced). 
— This  is  a  course  of  reading,  observation,  and  discussion  planned  primarily  for 
kindergartners  who  are  preparing  for  training  and  supervision.  It  will  include 
a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  making  of  the  kindergarten 
curriculum,  a  comparative  study  of  the  controlling  principles  in  various  typical 
programs,  typical  methods  in  the  use  of  material,  selection  and  arrangement  of 
subjects,  and  organization  of  the  various  activities  of  the  kindergarten  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  children.  At  least  two  hours  a 
week  of  observation  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  will  be  required. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

10.  Kindergarten  Training  and  Supervision  (Advanced). — For  students 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of  kinder- 
gartens. In  the  first  part  of  the  course  such  problems  of  the  training  teacher 
as  entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of  the  curriculum,  best 
methods  of  training  students  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  organization  of  practice  teaching  will  be  considered.  Members  of  the  class 
will  prepare  and  submit  outlines  of  courses  in  kindergarten  education  for  class 
discussion  and  criticism.  The  second  part  of  the  course  will  discuss  problems  of 
supervision,  among  these:  the  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  the  kinder- 
gartner;  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  grades;  organization  of 
teachers'  meetings,  study  classes,  and  parents'  clubs;  equipment;  salaries; 
examination  of  candidates  for  positions,  etc.  Observation  in  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

10B.  Kindergarten-Primary  Supervision  (Advanced). — For  students  who 
are  preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision.  The  course 
will  discuss  the  adjustment  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school;  the  rela- 
tion of  supervisor  to  teachers;  the  organization  of  teachers'  meetings,  study 
classes,  and  parents'  clubs;  equipment;  salaries;  examination  of  candidates  for 
positions,  etc.  Students  who  register  for  the  course  should  keep  one  hour  of  the 
morning  free  for  observations  in  the  kindergarten.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

12.  FroebePs  Educational  Theories. — A  study  of  Froebel's  writings,  with  a 
view  to  determining  his  debt  to  earlier  educational  reformers  and  his  own  funda- 
mental contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  Kindergarten 
procedure  developed  by  Froebel  and  his  immediate  followers.  The  history  of 
the  kindergarten  in  the  United  States.  Some  present-day  experiments  in  infant 
education.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Temple. 

15.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk  and 
traditional  games,  gymnastics  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms,  with 
reference  to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  values. 
Classification  of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection 
and  adaptation  for  use  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  For  Junior 
and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Martin;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Brown;  M.  Winter,  Second  Term,  Miss  Martin. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten. — Students  will  spend  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  practice  kindergartens,  observing  or  teaching,  and 
will  be  required  to  write  teaching  plans  and  attend  weekly  critic  meetings. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  Martin;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

96.  Advanced  Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  at  least 
two  hours  daily.  Preparation  of  written  plans;  criticism.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  Martin;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 
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97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Students  will  spend  five 
hours  per  week  observing  or  teaching,  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic 
meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  course.  Pre- 
requisite: Education  1,  Education  86,  and  at  least  one  special-methods  course. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray. 

Music  in  the  Kindergarten,  course  5,  Mrs.  Kern.    (See  below.) 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HYGIENE 

02.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  Story-Plays,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — 
Grades  I-IV  inclusive. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  of  the  first 
four  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  takes  up  the  principles  governing 
the  selection  of  games  for  schoolroom  and  playground,  the  principles  underlying 
the  selection  and  adaptation  of  schoolroom  gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic 
dances.  It  includes  work  in  both  theory  and  practice.  The  class  is  limited  to  50. 
Gymnasium  shoes  or  slippers  required.  Non-credit,  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
Baushke. 

03.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — Grades  V-VIII 
inclusive. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  It 
takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  games  for  schoolroom  and  play- 
ground, the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  schoolroom 
gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  A  few  of  the  simple  team  games  for 
boys  and  girls  are  also  included  in  this  course.  The  class  is  limited  to  50. 
Gymnasium  shoes  or  slippers  required.  Non-credit,  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
Baushke. 

For  other  work  in  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  see  announcement  of  that  depart- 
ment in  the  Circular  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

04.  Personal  Hygiene. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  student  such 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  as  will  enable  him  to  preserve  and  promote 
individual  health  and  efficiency.  To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  English  1. 
Required.    Non-credit,  Autumn,  Dr.  Young. 

05.  School  Hygiene. — The  normal  child:  growth  and  physiological  signifi- 
cance of  different  age  periods.  Nutrition,  diet,  clothing.  Normal  and  abnormal 
physiological  functions.  The  nervous  system.  Condition  of  special  senses: 
teeth,  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  enlarged  glands.  Schoolroom  posture,  gymnastics, 
sports,  and  plays.  Theory  of  germ  diseases:  contagious,  and  common  skin 
diseases  of  childhood.  Tuberculosis.  Sex  hygiene.  School  sanitation:  furni- 
ture and  apparatus;  cleanliness  and  disinfection;  co-operation  of  teachers  with 
school  physician,  nurse,  United  Charities,  Juvenile  Court,  and  truant  officers. 
Home  hygiene.  Out-of-door  schools.  First  aid  to  the  injured.  Required  of  all 
students  who  graduate  in  June.    Fifteen  lectures,  non-credit,  Spring,  Dr.  Young. 


music 

5.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — This  course  will 
include  the  training  of  the  students'  voices  in  breathing,  intonation,  and  phras- 
ing; methods  of  teaching  singing  to  little  children  and  selection  of  suitable  song 
material  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Mrs. 
Kern. 


aesthetic  and  industrial  education 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  train  supervisors  of  the  arts 
in  elementary  and  high  schools  and  special  teachers  in  normal  and  technical 
schools  and  colleges. 
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The  work  in  the  Department  is  subdivided  into  four  groups  as  follows: 
(A)  Drawing  and  Painting,  (B)  Design,  (C)  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  (D) 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education.  The  following  courses  of  study  are 
offered: 

1.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

2.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  a  Departmental  Certificate.  This  course  is 
open  to  students  who  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  teaching  or  a  two- 
year  normal  course  in  advance  of  a  regular  high-school  course.  This  course 
requires  the  following  work: 

Education   5  majors 

Art   9  majors 

History  (including  History  of  Art),  or  Sociology. ...  2  majors 
Electives   2  majors 

3.  In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Household  Art  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  programs  offering  work  in  both  Departments.  Students  following  this 
program  will  take  at  least  3£  majors  in  the  Department  of  Household  Art,  as 
follows: 

Household  Art  100  or  101  (Elementary  Sewing) ....  1  major 
Household  Art  130  (Handwork  of  Household  Art.  .  .  1  major 

Household  Art  152  (Textiles)   1  major 

Household  Art  161  (The  Teaching  of  Household  Art  |  major 

Art  work  done  in  other  institutions  will  be  credited  on  approval  of  the 
Examiners.  All  claims  for  credit  should  be  presented  to  the  University  Examiner 
(see  page  21). 

The  program  of  study  for  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.B.  in  Education  is  as  follows: 


Junior  College 
1st  year 

English  1   1  major 

Continuation  Group  (see  p.  21)   3  majors 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  6A  (Elementary  Drawing  and 

Painting)   1  major 

Design  20  (Elementary  General  Design)   1  major 

Electives   2  majors 

9  majors 

2d  year 

English  3   1  major 

Education  62  (Elementary  Educational  Psychology)  1  major 

History  or  English   1  major 

Design  21  or  24  (Advanced  Design)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  9  (Advanced  Drawing)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  (Elementary  Modeling) .  1  major 

xElectives   3  majors 


9  majors 

1  May  be  used  in  satisfying  the  contingent  distributive  requirements.    (See  p.  21.) 
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Senior  College 
3d  year 

Education  86  or  87  (Methods  of  Teaching)   1  major 

Education  56  (General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
tial  Art),  or 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling).. .  1  major 
Drawing  and  Painting  12  (Advanced  Drawing  and 

Painting),  and  Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color  in 

Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)  2  majors 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  50  (Elementary  Pottery) . .  1  major 
Electives   4  majors 

9  majors 

4th  year 

Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color  in  Pictorial  and 

Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling),  or 
Education  56   (General  Principles  of   Fine  and 

Industrial  Art)   1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Electives   4  majors 

9  majors 

ADVISED  ELECTIVES 

1st  year 

Manual  Training  70A 
Manual  Training  70B 
Household  Art 
History  1,  2,  or  3 
Chemistry  1  , 
English  40 

2d  year 

Natural  Science  1 
Drawing  and  Painting  6B 
Household  Art  140A 
Chemistry  2 

3d  and  4th  years 

Science  3A  and  3B 
Philosophy  7 
History  of  Art  25 
Sociology 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  51 
History  A5,  B7,  B65 
Botany  1 
History  21,  22,  23 
Household  Art  130 

"  135 

"  152 

«  145 
Public  Speaking 
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95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  who  elect  practice  teaching  in  any  of  the 
subgroups  of  this  Department  should  register  in  this  course.  They  will  spend 
five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching.  Their  work  will  be  supervised  by 
instructors  and  critic  teachers  of  the  Department  according  to  the  regulations 
printed  in  the  Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisite:  Education  1, 
Education  87,  and  Education  56  or  57.  Each  student  must -teach  at  least  15 
lessons.  Hours  to  be  arranged  on  consultation  with  the  instructor.  M j .  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Miller. 

A.      DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

6A.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Introductory). — A  course  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples and  materials  relating  to  elementary  schools,  and  planned  for  students 
specializing  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  on 
permission  of  the  Department.  Sections  limited  to  25.  Two  hours  daily. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  sec.  a,  First  Term,  Miss  Whittier;  sec.  b, 
Miss  Cushman;  sec.  c,  Miss  Hollister;  sec.  d,  First  Term,  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
Miller;  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Miss  Hollister. 

6B.  Drawing  and  Painting. — A  course  embodying  the  principles  and  materi- 
als relating  to  art  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  2  hours  daily.  Mj. 
Winter,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Miller. 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting  (continued). — A  course  for  students  specializing  in 
the  teaching  of  fine  arts  in  elementary  grades.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and 
Painting  6.    2  hours  daily.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Cushman. 

12.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  is  planned  especially  for 
teachers  of  drawing  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  for  supervisors  of  drawing. 
It  presents  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  of  freehand  drawing 
and  studio  practice  in  working  out  typical  examples.  It  includes  the  principles 
of  perspective  and  composition.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Mc- 
Lellan;  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Cushman. 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art  (same  as  course  16,  Department 
of  the  History  of  Art) . — This  course  consists  partly  of  lectures  on  the  use  of  color 
in  the  arts  and  partly  of  technical  work,  consisting  of  a  series  of  problems  illus- 
trating a  theory  of  color  harmony.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  or 
Design  20.  Sections  limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor 
Sargent  and  Miss  Koopman;  Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Whitford. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression  (same  as  course  18  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  History  of  Art). — A  course  consisting  partly  of  lectures  and  partly 
of  technical  work,  involving  an  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order  to  formulate  the 
more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from  accurate  records 
of  nature.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  9  or  the  equivalent. 
Limited  to  25.  Textbook,  The  Classic  Point  of  View,  Kenyon  Cox.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  the  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  see  Edu- 
cation 56,  p.  39. 

30.  Mechanical  Drawing. — This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  me- 
chanical drawing.  It  includes  work  in  freehand  lettering  and  sketching,  iso- 
metric drawing,  orthographic  projection  and  its  application  in  some  simple 
working  drawings.  Questions  in  regard  to  courses  of  study  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  are  discussed  as  they  arise  in  the  work.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Summer  (or  M.  or  DM.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Fultz. 

31.  Machine  Drawing. — This  is  a  course  in  elementary  machine  drawing. 
It  deals  with  machine  details,  freehand  sketching,  tracing,  blueprinting,  bills  of 
material,  and  assembly  drawing.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  30  or 
its  equivalent.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  (or  DM.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Fultz. 
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32.  Architectural  Drawing. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  details  of  build- 
ing construction,  the  use  of  architectural  conventions  and  sketches,  and  the  plans 
and  elevations  for  some  small  buildings.  It  may  be  extended  to  include  work  in 
shadows  and  perspective  to  meet  individual  requirements.  The  course  endeavors 
to  satisfy  the  individual  demands  of  each  student.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and 
Painting  30  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  or  DMi.  Summer  (or  DM.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Fultz. 


B.  DESIGN 

20.  Elementary  General  Design. — A  course  including  a  discussion  of,  and 
studio  practice  in,  the  elements  of  design  and  color,  with  special  reference  to 
elementary-school  work.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  on  permission  of  the 
Department.  Sections  limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term;  sec.  o,  Miss  Cushman;  sec.  b,  First  Term,  Miss  Whittier; 
Second  Term,  Mr.  Whitford;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Cushman;  Winter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  E.  Miller. 

21.  Advanced  Design. — This  course  presents  a  consideration  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  design  in  its  relation  to  modern  social  and  industrial  life, 
with  opportunity  of  working  out  illustrations  of  the  principles  involved,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  high-school  and  college  teachers  of  drawing.  Limited 
to  25.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  McLellan. 

24.  Applied  Design. — This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  decorative  composition  and  their  application  in  several  of  the  typical 
industries  which  are  appropriate  problems  in  modern  art  education.  The  rela- 
tion of  these  problems  to  the  school  course  in  design  will  be  considered.  Pre- 
requisite: Design  20  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Hollister;  Spring, 
Miss  Cushman. 

85.  Industrial  Drawing  and  Design. — A  course  dealing  with  the  place  of 
design  in  industrial  education.  It  will  require  supplementary  practice  in  indus- 
trial drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical,  and  a  study  of  the  products  of 
several  industries  such  as  printing,  bookbinding,  furniture,  textiles,  jewelry, 
architecture,  machinery,  etc.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

C.      MODELING   AND  CERAMICS 

50.  Elementary  Pottery. — This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  place  of 
pottery  in  elementary  education.  Actual  practice  will  be  given  in  building 
and  decorating  pottery  forms  according  to  several  methods  suitable  for  school- 
room problems.  The  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  pottery,  involving  line,  form, 
decoration,  and  color,  will  be  studied  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  pedagogical 
discussion.  General  problems  involved  in  conducting  a  pottery  course  will 
be  given  special  attention,  such  as  equipment,  glazing,  firing,  etc.  Sections 
limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Spring,  Mr.  Whitford. 

61.  Advanced  Pottery. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  50  and  comprises 
more  advanced  phases  of  design,  construction,  and  ceramic  processes,  including 
slip  painting,  piercing,  sgraffito,  underglaze  painting,  different  styles  of  glaze 
decoration,  both  with  dull  and  gloss  glazes  and  enamels.  This  course  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  technical  study  of  glazes  and  glazing,  so  that  the  students 
will  be  able  to  experiment  and  develop  their  own  glazes.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  this  course  to  train  the  students  in  all  phases  of  ceramics  possible,  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  handle  any  problems  arising  in  conducting  courses  in  pottery. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  pedagogical  relation  and  correlation  of  pottery  to 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Prerequisite:  Modeling  and  Ceramics  50. 
Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Whitford. 
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65.  Elementary  Modeling. — In  this  course  the  study  of  the  technical 
processes  of  modeling  in  the  round  and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.,  will  serve 
as  material  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  of 
animal  and  plant  forms  and  of  the  human  figure  is  included  in  the  course.  Open 
to  Junior  College  students.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  S3. 00.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Miss  Hollister. 

66.  Advanced  Modeling. — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of  their  educational 
value.  Discussion  will  follow  observation,  on  the  part  of  students,  of  work  done 
in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite:  Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  or  its 
equivalent.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Miss 
Hollister. 

D.      MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  demand  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts  and  for  organ- 
izers of  industrial  schools  and  classes  is  in  excess  of  the  supply.  With  this  demand 
in  view  a  course  leading  to  a  Special  Two  Years'  Certificate  has  been  arranged. 
This  course  is  especially  suited  to  the  graduates  of  technical  high  schools  and 
will  enable  them  to  prepare  for  positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training  in  ele- 
mentary or  high  schools.  Students  registering  for  this  certificate  should  present  as 
entrance  credit  at  least  four  units  of  shopwork  and  drawing.  For  further  require- 
ments see  above,  pp.  25-26. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  however,  that,  while  a  two-year  course 
for  high-school  graduates  will  afford  sufficient  training  to  enable  students  to  fill 
positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training,  there  is,  nevertheless,  superior  advan- 
tage in  taking  a  complete  college  course  leading  to  a  degree  as  a  preparation  for 
the  higher  positions.  To  provide  every  facility  for  students  desiring  the  more 
thorough  preparation,  a  sequence  of  courses  has  been  arranged,  including  work 
in  the  Departments  of  Education,  History,  and  the  Arts,  and  allowing  consider- 
able latitude  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  as  to  the  specific  subjects  to  be  taken. 
This  enables  a  student  to  choose  between  doing  the  intensive  work  required  of  a 
special  teacher  in  the  high  school  or  the  more  general  and  inclusive  work  needed 
by  the  supervisor. 

To  this  end  the  University  of  Chicago  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Armour  Institute  whereby  the  former  will  accept,  as  three  majors  of  credit 
toward  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  or  S.B.  in  Education,  a  total  of  360  hours,  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  of  accepted  work  taken  in  the  Armour  Institute  in  the  follow- 
ing combination: 

SHOPWORK  ENGINEERING  DRAWING 

80  to  160  hours  60  to  160  hours  80  to  160  hours 

Advanced  Forge  Kinematics  Machine  Drawing 

Advanced  Foundry  Machine  Design  Architectural  Drawing 

Advanced  Machine  Tool  Strength  of  Materials  Descriptive  Geometry 
Advanced  Pattern-Making 

The  new  entrance  requirements  of  the  Colleges  permit  as  many  as  five  units 
of  entrance  credit  for  high-school  work  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  requirements  for  the  Baccalaureate  degree  provide  that  as  many  as 
fifteen  majors  may  be  taken  in  a  single  department.  It  is  possible  for  a  student 
to  take  this  maximum  number  of  majors  in  the  Department  of  Aesthetic  and 
Industrial  Education  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 
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By  virtue  of  the  co-operative  arrangement  with  Armour  Institute  it  will  be 
possible  for  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  its 
engineering  department  and  to  take  in  that  institution  an  amount  of  work 
equivalent  to  six  majors. 

A  student  who  chooses  the  proper  courses  from  the  beginning  may  secure  the 
S.B.  degree  in  Education  and,  at  the  same  time,  receive  an  adequate  preparation 
for  teaching  or  supervising  the  mechanic  arts  by  taking  his  principal  sequence 
(9  majors)  in  combined  science  and  mathematics;  the  secondary  sequence  (6 
majors)  in  education;  and  15  majors  in  the  Department  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts. 

It  is  believed  that  an  unusual  opportunity  is  here  offered  to  high-school 
graduates  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  manual  training,  and  for 
graduates  of  two-year  normal  courses  to  obtain  a  more  complete  preparation  for 
their  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  college  degree.  It  should  be  observed 
that  a  student  may  choose  his  electives  from  the  entire  curriculum  presented  by 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  work  regularly  listed  in  courses  there  is  opportunity  for 
study  of  methods  in  various  classrooms  in  the  School  of  Education  and  in  other 
schools,  and  for  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of  Education.  Excursions  are 
made  to  factories,  shops,  and  schools  offering  industrial  courses. 

Through  the  Board  of  Recommendations  competent  teachers  are  given 
direct  assistance  in  obtaining  good  positions.    There  is  no  fee  for  this  service. 

This  information  is  given  at  this  time  in  recognition  of  the  growing  demand 
for  competent  teachers  of  the  industrial  arts.  In  range  the  courses  cover  the 
work  in  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  the  normal  school,  and  the 
college,  and  are  so  planned  as  to  present  the  industrial  arts  in  their  historical, 
pedagogical,  vocational,  and  technical  aspects. 

70A.  Elementary  Constructive  Work. — This  course  is  planned  to  present 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  handwork  for  Grades  III  to  VI  inclusive.  It 
will  afford  practice  in  cardboard  work,  in  elementary  bookbinding,  and  in  simple 
processes  of  weaving  in  different  materials.  Special  problems  presented  by 
members  of  the  class  will  be  considered  and  plans  for  meeting  them  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Taken  in  conjunction  with  70B,  this  course  will  give  the  initial  prepara- 
tion for  those  planning  to  supervise  the  manual  arts  in  elementary  schools. 
Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Miss  Langley. 

70B.  Elementary  Woodworking. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  including  both 

theory  and  practice,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to 
equip  themselves  to  teach  introductory  woodworking  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  shopwork  will  include  the  making  of  such  articles  as  will  illustrate  ele- 
mentary construction  in  wood.  In  connection  with  the  shopwork  there  will 
be  lectures  and  discussions  on  methods  and  equipment.  There  will  also  be  a 
presentation  of  the  theory  and  historical  progress  of  manual  training.  Limited  to 
24.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Langley. 

72.  English  Houses  and  Furniture. — A  lecture  course  which,  besides  its 
general  interest,  has  an  important  bearing  on  furniture  design  and  interior 
decoration,  and  thus  is  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  the  manual  and  household 
arts.  The  course  includes  the  following:  Study  of  periods — Gothic,  Elizabethan, 
Jacobean,  Queen  Anne,  Georgian,  and  the  periods  of  Chippendale,  Adam, 
Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton;  Woods  and  principles  of  furniture  construction; 
Brief  survey  of  historic  ornament;  Evolution  of  chief  elements  of  houses,  as  main 
door,  porch,  staircase,  chimney-piece.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss 
Langley. 
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74.  Elementary  Tool  Technique. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  covering  the 
principles  of  hand-tool  technique,  in  which  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
actual  practice  in  the  use  of  the  common  woodworking  tools.  Opportunity  will 
be  given  to  design  and  construct  a  number  of  simple  projects  suitable  for  upper 
elementary  grades  where  power  machines  are  not  available.  The  course  will 
include  a  brief  study  of  materials  used  and  practice  in  wood-finishing.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $3.00.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Filbet. 

75.  Advanced  Woodworking. — This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  bench  work  in  Grade  VIII  or  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school.  Hand-tool  technique,  simple  constructive  processes,  materials,  and 
applied  constructive  design  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  method.  The 
course  also  includes  a  discussion  of  aims  and  courses  of  study.  Prerequisite: 
Manual  Training  70B  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Filbey. 

76A.  Elementary  Cabinet  Making. — This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  in  upper  elementary  grades  or  high  schools  where  power 
machinery  is  available.  The  laboratory  work  will  center  around  the  building  of 
straight-line  furniture.  The  course  will  include  a  study  of  constructive  design 
as  applied  to  the  work  in  hand,  a  comparison  and  formulation  of  courses  of  study, 
and  a  discussion  of  equipment  problems.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
wood-finishing;  simple  upholstery;  and  to  rush,  cane,  and  reed  weaving  as 
related  to  problems  undertaken.  Prerequisite:  work  equivalent  to  Drawing  and 
Painting  30  and  Manual  Training  74.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Perry. 

76B.  Advanced  Cabinet  Making. — This  course  is  planned  for  those  who 
expect  to  teach  advanced  courses  in  woodworking  in  schools  equipped  with 
power  machines.  The  laboratory  work  will  center  around  the  building  of  cabinets 
of  rather  difficult  construction.  This  will  include  the  designing  of  work  under- 
taken, care  and  use  of  common  woodworking  machines,  cabinet  construction 
and  wood-finishing.  The  class  work  will  include  discussions  of  equipment, 
installation,  milling,  courses  of  study,  methods,  furniture,  design  and  shop 
practices.  Prerequisite:  work  equivalent  to  Drawing  and  Painting  30,  and 
Manual  Training  74  and  76A.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Sum- 
mer, Second  Term,  Mr.  Zuppann. 

77 A.  Wood-Turning. — This  course  covers  the  principles  of  wood-turning.  It 
also  includes  the  discussion  and  formulation  of  courses  of  study.  Limited  to  12. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Filbey. 

77B.  Pattern-Making. — This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  pattern- 
making.  It  also  includes  enough  molding  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
common  allowances  made.  Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
complete  set  of  patterns  for  some  machine.  Limited  to  12.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Filbey. 

78.  Forge  Work. — A  course  in  forge-shop  practice  covering  the  principles 
of  hand  forging.  It  also  includes  instruction  in  brazing,  casehardening,  temper- 
ing, and  annealing.  Short  talks  will  be  given  on  the  fire,  tools,  shop  practices, 
and  materials.  Shop  excursions  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  course.  Limited 
to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Marshall; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Fultz. 

79.  Foundry  Practice. — The  course  includes  a  drill  in  elementary  molding 
processes,  core-making,  and  cupola  practice.    It  is  planned  for  teachers  of 

Eattern-making  and  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  foundry  work  in  high  schools, 
limited  to  15.     Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr. 
Marshall. 

81.  Machine-Shop  Practice.— This  course  covers  the  use  of  the  bench  and 
machine  tools  commonly  found  in  high-school  equipments.  The  time  will  be 
divided  between  formal  exercises  and  constructive  work.  Tool-making  and 
general  repair  work  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  course.    Short  talks  will  be  given 
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on  the  various  tools,  shop  practices,  and  materials.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00  per  Mj.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  (or  M.  or  DM.  either  Term),  Mr. 
Marshall. 

92 A.  Methods  of  Teaching  Printing. — This  course  consists  of  lectures  and 
discussions  dealing  with  the  place  of  printing  in  the  course  of  study;  shop  equip- 
ment necessary  for  ordinary  school  courses;  methods  of  conducting  the  work; 
correlation  of  the  courses  in  design  and  other  practical  subjects.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Stilwell. 

92B.  Laboratory  Course  in  Printing. — This  course  can  be  taken  only  in 

conjunction  with  Course  92A.  This  course  consists  in  practical  exercises  in  the 
printshop,  giving  practice  in  typesetting,  proofreading,  presswork,  and  other 
operations  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  ordinary  printshop.  The 
shop  will  be  open  from  9:00-12:00  each  morning.  Individual  members  of  the 
class  may  elect  any  two  hours  best  suited  to  their  programs.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Stilwell. 
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STUDY  REQUIREMENTS  CAREFULLY 

Students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  University  require- 
ments, including  those  for  graduation,  and  are  responsible  for  arranging  their 
elections  of  courses  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  order  to  do  this  intelli- 
gently, it  is  necessary  to  study  this  announcement  carefully. 

If  any  requirements  are  not  understood,  however,  the  student  should  inquire 
in  the  Dean's  office  or  of  his  departmental  adviser.  He  should  do  this  when 
puzzled  about  any  aspect  of  the  course.  While  the  student  is  responsible,  yet 
the  University  authorities  are  anxious  to  assist  him  in  every  possible  way  to 
understand  his  requirements  and  to  plan  his  work. 

IMPORTANT  RULES  RELATING  TO  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 
FIRST-DAY  ABSENCES 

One-half  of  a  grade-point  is  deducted  from  the  grade  received  in  each  course 
from  which  the  student  is  absent  on  the  first  day  of  a  quarter.  Students  present- 
ing excuses  for  such  absences  must  do  so  at  the  Dean's  office  within  the  quarter 
in  which  they  are  incurred. 

CHAPEL  ASSEMBLY 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required  to  attend  Chapel 
Assembly.  For  absences  from  Chapel  Assembly  grade-points  are  deducted  from  a 
student's  record  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  a  grade-point  for  each  three  absences. 
Students  presenting  excuses  for  such  absences  must  do  so  at  the  Dean's  office 
within  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  incurred. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  residence  in  the  College  of  Education,  including  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  nine  majors,  are  required  for  all  certificates  and  degrees. 

CHANGE    OF  REGISTRATION 

All  changes  of  registration  must  be  made  officially  in  the  Dean's  Office. 
This  applies  to  courses  dropped,  courses  added,  changing  from  one  course  to 
another,  changing  from  "visitor"  to  " credit"  or  vice  versa.  Changes  in  regis- 
tration may  be  made  during  the  first  week  of  a  quarter  without  fee.  After  the 
end  of  the  first  week  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1 . 00)  will  be  charged  for  all  changes  of 
registration.  No  change  in  registration  may  be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the 
quarter. 

VISITING  COURSES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  may  register  for  only  one  course  as  a 
"visitor."  Furthermore,  students  may  not  register  for  "visiting"  courses  only. 
They  must  take  one  or  more  courses  "for  credit."  "Visiting"  courses  count  the 
same  as  courses  "for  credit"  as  far  as  fees  and  number  of  courses  taken  are 
concerned. 

SEQUENCES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  should  consult  their  departmental 
advisers  concerning  their  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  secure  copies  of  the 
same,  and  file  them  in  the  Dean's  Office  for  approval. 

CONTINGENT  AND   JUNIOR  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  contingent  and  Junior  College  requirements  should  be  fulfilled  before 
the  student  has  been  credited  with  a  total  of  18  majors. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  for  work  done  elsewhere  may  be  canceled  if  the  student 
fails  to  maintain  an  average  grade  of  "C"  or  better  during  his  first  two  quarters. 

Students  entering  with  18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing  should  make 
written  application  in  the  Dean's  office  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence  if 
they  desire  to  come  under  the  "advanced  standing  rule." 

EXEMPTION  FROM  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Exemption  from  practice  teaching  may  be  granted  to  teachers  of  experience 
on  the  conditions  outlined  on  p.  23  of  this  Bulletin. 

PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  must  report  for  examinations  to  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  their  first  quarter 
of  residence. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1917-18 


June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  15 
June  18 
June  18 

July  4 
July  14 


July  24 
July  25 
July  25 
July  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 


-22 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
Monday 


Wednesday 
Saturday 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Aug.  31  Friday 

Sept.  3-8 

Sept.  27-29 

Sept.  29  Saturday 


Oct. 

1 

Monday 

Nov.  29 

Thursday 

Dec. 

16 

Sunday 

Dec. 

18 

Tuesday 

Dec. 

19 

Wednesday 

Dec. 

20 

Thursday 

Dec. 

21 

Friday 

Dec. 

21 

Friday 

Jan. 

2 

Wednesday 

Jan. 

26 

Saturday 

12 
22 
17 
19 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 
April  1 
April  18 
April  27 


May  30 
June  9 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  14 


-31 


-19 


Tuesday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 

[ 

Monday 

) 

Saturday 


Thursday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1917 

Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

|  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

j  Autumn  Convocation 

(  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Entrance  Examinations 

Registration  for  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last 
quarter  of  residence 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 
1918 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday :  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  Recess 
Spring  Quarter  begins 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 
Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  5 A. 

J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Wallace  Heckman,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager. 
Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor. 
John  Fryer  Moulds,  Cashier. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  15A. 
Hervey  Foster  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Correspondence-Study  Department. 
James  Christian  Meinich  Hanson,  Associate  Director  of  the  University 

Libraries. 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Director  of  the  University  Museums. 
Edwin  Brant  Frost,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
Julius  Stteglitz,  Director  of  Laboratories. 

COLLEGES  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  OP  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  5A. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13.   

James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9A. 

Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  7A. 

Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  Room  10A. 

Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  Hall;  Frank  Justus 
Miller,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:  Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 

Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington 
Hall.   

Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  16A. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  199. 

William  Scott  Gray,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall, 
Room  100. 

Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry 

Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  Room  164. 
Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School,  Emmons  Blaine 

Hall,  Room  301A. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Education. 
William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  High  School;  Lecturer  in 

Secondary  Education. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Education. 

James  Hayden  Tufts,.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy.   

Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Elliott  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 
I  Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 
and  Dramatic  Art. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education. 
Rollo  LaVerne  Lyman,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  School  Hygiene. 
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JEmily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 


Shattuck  0.  Hartwell,  A.B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Muskegon,  Mich.; 
Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1917). 

Joseph  L.  Henderson,  Ph.B.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  School  Visitation, 
University  of  Texas;  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1917). 

Edward  Alanson  Miller,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Oberlin  College;  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  (Summer,  1917). 

George  Lucas  Roberts,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Purdue  University; 
Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1917). 

William  Anton  Schmidt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Okla- 
homa; Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1917). 

John  Elbert  Stout,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Cornell  College;  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  (Summer,  1917). 


Katharine  Blunt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry,  Department 

of  Home  Economics. 
Frederick  Stephen  Breed,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
Cora  C.  Colburn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Institution  Economics. 
Ethelwyn  Miller,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
William  Garrison  Whitford,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aesthetic  and 

Industrial  Education. 
Josephine  Young,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology;  School  Physician. 


Edward  Herbert  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Yale 
University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1917). 

Arthur  William  Dunn,  A.M.,  Specialist  in  Civic  Education,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Teaching 
of  History,  Civics,  and  other  Social  Studies  (Summer,  1917). 

Ruth  Abbott,  B.S.L.,  Librarian. 

Bernice  Allen,  Ed.B.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Lillian  Cushman  Brown,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art. 
Clarence  Leon  Clarke,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
Marion  Giffin  Dana,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Helen  Dickey,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Joseph  Francis  Gonnelly,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
Agnes  Keith  Hanna,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Helen  Hicks,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 
Frances  Beatrice  Hunter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Clara  Blanche  Knapp,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

%  Retired. 
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Katharine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 
Elizabeth  Erwin  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art. 
 ,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Miller,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Ella  Clark  McKenney,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Susanne  Usher,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Ethel  Webb,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 


Ruth  Atwater,  Instructor  in  Cookery,  Pratt  Institute,  New  York;  Instructor  in 

Home  Economics  (Summer,  1917). 
Frances  M.  Berry,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Detroit 

Normal  School;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer, 

1917). 

Henry  M.  Buerckholtz,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Manual  Train- 
ing (Summer,  1917). 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Latin 
(Summer,  1917). 

Nell  Charlotte  Curtis,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education  (Summer,  1917). 

Ethel  M.  Ernst,  Instructor  in  Costume  Design,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh; 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1917). 

Emery  Filbey,  Ph.B.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Manual  Training 
(Summer,  1917). 

Harry  Trevlin  Fultz,  S.B.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Aesthetic  and 

Industrial  Education  (Summer,  1917). 
Ellen  Mary  Geyer,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Iowa;  Instructor 

in  English  (Summer,  1917). 
Clarence  Truman  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education,  University  of  Texas; 

Instructor  in  Education  (Summer,  1917). 
LeRoy  H.  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Nature  Study,  Kalamazoo 

Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Instructor  in  Natural  Science  (Summer, 

1917). 

May  Hill,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Superior  Normal  School, 
West  Superior,  Wis.;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Sum- 
mer, 1917). 

Walter  B.  Humphrey,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1917). 
Eleanor  Lally,  A.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  English 
(Summer,  1917). 

Nama  Aurelia  Lathe,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer, 
1917). 

Hester  B.  Lyon,  Instructor  in  Millinery,  Pratt  Institute,  New  York;  Instructor 

in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1917). 
Katherine  McLaughlin,  S.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in 

English  (Summer,  1917). 
Nancy  Hill  McNeal,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  and  Household 

Art  (Summer,  1917). 
Ethel  M.  Newlands,  Director  of  Home  Economics,  Buffalo  Technical  High 

School,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1917). 
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Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Dramatic  Art,  University  High 

School;  Instructor  in  English  (Summer,  1917). 
Elsie  M.  Page,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Lucy  Flower  Technical  High 

School,  Chicago;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1917). 
L.  Day  Perry,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Joliet,  111. ;  Instructor  in  Manual 

Training  (Summer,  1917). 
Delmar  Neal  Pope,  A.B.,  Supervisor  of  Art,  Roswell,  N.M.;  Instructor  in  Art 

(Summer,  1917). 

Mabel  B.  Soper,  Head  of  the  Art  Department,  Bridgewater  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1917). 

Dorothy  Stiles,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (Summer,  1917). 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instruc- 
tor in  Printing  (Summer,  1917). 

Grace  E.  Storm,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  History 
(Summer,  1917). 

Caroline  I.  Townsend,  Ph.B.,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Instructor 
in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1917). 

Eleanor  Troxell,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  (Summer,  1917). 

Margaret  Van  Hoesen,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Iowa  State 
Normal  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Sum- 
mer, 1917). 

Mabel  Ward,  S.B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  South  Dakota 
State  College,  Brookings,  S.D.;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer, 
1917).   

Thomas  Russell  Wilkins,  A.B.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Physics 
(Summer,  1917). 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  S.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education  (Summer,  1917). 

Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 
Evelyn  Gertrude  Halliday,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 
Lena  May  Crum,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1917). 
Jean  Kimber,  Oswego  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.Y.;  Assistant  in  Art 

(Summer,  1917). 
Mary  Clarissa  McKee,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 
Mary  Warford,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek;  Assistant  to  the 
Principal. 

Lucia  Wardlow  Parker,  Instructor  in  French;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 
Frances  Ramsay  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 
Elizabeth  Webb  Ballord,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Ruth  Jane  Baushke,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
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Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Arthur  Gibbon  Bovee,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Ernst  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Harry  M.  Buerckholtz,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 

Wilbur  L.  Casler,  B.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Woodwork  and  Foundry. 

Frank  Barnes  Cherington,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Emery  Filbey,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Harry  Fultz,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop. 

Else  Glokke,  Ph.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Frances  Beatrice  Hunter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Harry  Newton  Irwin,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Howard  E.  A.  Jones,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Geography  and  General  Science. 

Nama  Aurelia  Lathe,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Hannah  Logasa,  Librarian. 

Van  Lieu  Minor,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

Frank  Hurburt  O'Hara,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Dramatic  Art. 

Marie  Louise  Oury,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  History  and  Latin. 

Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Charles  James  Pieper,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  General  Science. 

Ethel  Preston,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Raleigh  Schorling,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Mary  Warford,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Clarence  Gerlaugh  Weiffenbach,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

T.  Russell  Wilkins,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Horace  Carpenter  Wright,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Principal. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Latin. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

Nell  Charlotte  Curtis,  Third  Grade. 

Phila  May  Griffin,  Fifth  Grade. 

Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 

Cassandra  Harmon,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Eleanor  Lally,  A.B.,  Seventh  Grade. 

Laura  Lucas,  Second  Grade. 

Katherine  McLaughlin,  S.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 
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Nancy  Hill  McNeal,  Home  Economics. 
Elizabeth  Erwin  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Art. 
Violet  Millis,  Substitute  Teacher. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

Tirzah  S.  Morse,  Third  Grade. 

Edith  W.  Osgood,  A.M.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Olive  Paine,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Bertha  M.  Parker,  Natural  Science. 

Edith  P.  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Homer  Sampson,  Natural  Science. 

Adaline  Sherman,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

James  Henry  Smith,  Ph.B.,  Woodworking. 

Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing 

Grace  E.  Storm,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Kindergarten  Director. 

Eleanor  Troxell,  First  Grade. 

Agnes  Ruth  Wadden,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Mary  E.  Warford,  Ph.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Clarence  Gerlaugh  Weiffenbach,  Physical  Education. 

Elsie  Wygant,  S.B.,  First  Grade. 

Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School;  the  Law  School;  Courses  in  Medicine;  the  School  of  Education; 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  two 
hundred  and  three;  the  libraries  contain  485,847  volumes  and  200,000  pamphlets 
(estimated) .  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Chicago 
and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations. 

Incoming  students  are  urged  not  to  leave  orders  for  the  transfer  of  their 
baggage  at  the  depots  unless  they  have  secured  rooms.  To  avoid  delay  and 
storage  charges,  baggage  checks  and  orders  for  transfer  of  freight  may  be  left  at 
the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  where  provision  is  made  for  caring 
for  baggage  until  lodging  is  secured.  Inquiry  for  mail  should  also  be  made  on 
the  first  call  at  the  Information  Office.  Many  important  letters  and  telegrams 
for  new  students  and  visitors  come  to  that  office  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  which  must  later  be  returned  to  the  sender  or  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office 
because  of  the  general  neglect  to  leave  instructions  for  University  mail. 
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The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  through 
December);  the  Winter  (January  through  March);  the  Spring  (April  to  the 
middle  of  June) ;  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June  through  August).  For  the 
year  1917-18  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer 
Quarter,  June  18,  1917;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1917;  Winter  Quarter, 
January  2,  1918;  Spring  Quarter,  April  1,  1918.  Students  are  admitted  at 
the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  of  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  majors  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  College  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in 
Education  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901. 
The  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  the  head  of  which  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield, 
to  form  the  University  High  School,  in  1903.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School 
of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organization, 
and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educa- 
tional institutions  so  that  they  shall  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work 
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in  on  independent  and  scientific  manner.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so 
as  to  furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Kenwood  avenues,  the  main  builiing  (Emmons  Blaine 
Hall)  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  woodshops,  a  forgeshop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine-shop,  pottery  rooms  with  kilns,  and  drawing-rooms.  These  are  all 
supplied  with  the  complete  equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing- 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Household  Art  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
High  School.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  research  laboratory  for  the  experimental 
study  of  school  problems. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing-,  locker-,  toilet-,  and  shower-rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Kenwood  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  museum  which  serves  as  a  storeroom  for 
natural-history,  geographic,  and  anthropological  materials  that  are  used  for 
illustration  in  the  classrooms  and  graderooms.  There  are  laboratories  of 
chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  botany,  and  elementary  science.  The  departments 
of  Home  Economics,  of  Fine  Arts,  and  especially  that  of  Manual  Training,  are 
fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  instruction.  A  Laboratory  of  Experimental 
Education  is  equipped  for  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE  PSYCHOPATHIC   LAB O BATOR Y 

The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  is  housed  in  a  small,  two-story  brick  flat  at 
5816  Ingleside  Avenue.  In  this  building  rooms  are  provided  for  special  tests  and 
examinations.  In  one  of  these  are  made  physical  measurements  of  the  body,  such 
as  weight,  height  sitting  and  standing,  vital  capacity,  strength  of  grip,  and  cephalic 
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index.  A  dark  room  permits  of  careful  examination  of  the  eyes.  In  the  other 
rooms  are  made  the  standard  mental  tests,  the  chief  of  which  used  at  present  are 
the  Kent-Rosanoff  Association  Test,  the  Stern-Aussage  Test,  and  the  Binet- 
Simon  Test.  The  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  making  medical  examinations. 
The  chief  materials  and  apparatus  which  are  used  in  this  division  of  the  work  are 
a  Leitz  microscope,  a  sliding  microtome,  staining  materials,  Faught  blood-pressure 
apparatus,  Thoma-Zeiss  hemocytometer,  examining  table,  set  of  test  lenses, 
tuning  forks,  autoclave,  dry-heat  sterilizer,  incubator,  and  materials  for  perform- 
ing the  Wassermann  reaction.  In  order  to  provide  clinical  material  for  study 
and  investigation,  a  public  dispensary  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
from  9:00  to  12:00  for  all  cases  of  mental  deficiency  in  children  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  By  this  arrangement  the  opportunity  is  given  to  advanced 
students  of  making  examinations  of  a  large  number  of  mentally  defective  children. 

THE  GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every 
week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Saturday  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  LIBRARY 

The  School  of  Education  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes. 
It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dic- 
tionary card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given. 
The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  School  and  to  present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading-lists 
and  the  best  devices  for,  and  methods  of,  collecting,  preserving,  and  making 
useful  books  and  pamphlets.    There  is  a  special  room  for  the  high-school  readers. 

The  collection  of  old  textbooks  and  of  old  school  reports,  that  are  of  interest 
only  in  connection  with  historical  researches  conducted  by  graduate  students, 
is  shelved  in  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Graduate  students  are 
given  access  to  these  collections  by  special  permission,  and  special  arrangements 
are  made  to  provide  facilities  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  College  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  twenty  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be 
increasingly  useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal  deals  with  the  problems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  published  in  this  Journal  is  drawn  from  the  School 
of  Education  itself  and  gives  an  account  of  the  practical  work  which  is  being 
organized  in  this  School,  and  of  the  scientific  investigations  which  are  being 
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carried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  by  members  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  School.  Contributions  to  the  Journal  are,  however,  by  no  means 
confine!  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Other  educators 
who  art  carrying  on  scientific  work  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems 
report  tie  results  of  their  investigations  and  experiences  together  with  the  papers 
which  are  issued  from  the  School  of  Education. 

The  Educational  Monographs  constitute  a  series  of  supplements  to  the  two 
journals  and  provide  an  avenue  for  the  publication  of  longer  researches  than 
can  be  published  in  the  journals. 


The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions,  namely, 
the  Graduate  Department  of  Education,  the  College  of  Education,  the  University 
High  School,  and  the  University  Elementary  School.  For  purposes  of  the 
training  of  teachers  these  are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated  whole. 
These  divisions  are  described  below. 


The  University  Elementary  School  includes  a  kindergarten  and  seven  grades. 
Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher.  A  supervising  principal  is  in 
charge  of  the  School.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
course  preceding  the  high-school  course  is  completed  in  seven  years.  The 
elementary  course  also  emphasizes  early  instruction  in  foreign  language  and 
gives  a  large  opportunity  to  the  pupils  for  handwork  of  different  types  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  work  of  the  School.  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  and  also  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  this  School.  Practice  teaching  is  carried  on  in  this  School  by  students 
of  the  College  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  grade  teacher.  The 
School  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  tests  and  investigations  in  connection  with 
the  advanced  educational  courses. 


The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.  The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901.  In  1903  the  two  schools 
were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  and  a  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.  The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  different. 
In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to 
fewer  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  courses  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 
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GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  as  such  offers  courses  leading  to  the  (iegrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  advanced  courses  in  Educa- 
tion aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  first,  those  vho  are 
preparing  to  give  courses  in  departments  of  Education  in  colleges  and  normal 
schools;  secondly,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in  various 
grades  of  schools;  thirdly,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University  who, 
in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  intend  to  teach,  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational  organization 
and  method.  The  last-mentioned  class  of  students  may  take  Education  as  a 
secondary  subject. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  and  to  candidacy  for  degrees. — Applicants 
are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Schools  on  presentation  to  the  Dean  of  evidences 
of  graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  If,  however,  the  applicant  desires  to 
come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bachelor's  degree  received  from 
another  institution,  and  represented  by  the  credential  presented,  is  the  equal 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  ascertained  by 
submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the  undergraduate  work 
done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he  has  already  received. 
If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  the  Chicago  degree. 

This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree 
includes,  except  in  the  cases  of  graduates  of  an  approved  list  of  colleges,  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college-entrance  requirements  have 
also  been  satisfied. 

Prerequisites  for  graduate  work  in  Education. — Candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  Education  must  present  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  work  at  least 
two  courses  in  Education,  and  in  addition  a  third  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take  Education  as  a  secondary  subject 
must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  should  consult  frequently  the  authorities  in 
the  office  of  the  Graduate  Schools  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  arranging 
to  meet  all  the  requirements. 

THE   MASTERS'  DEGREES 

Two  Masters'  degrees  are  conferred  in  the  Graduate  Schools,  viz.:  Master 
of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  Students  specializing  in  Education  are  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  j 
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Chuago,1  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he 
is  waking,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candilate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  male  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Masters  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements : 

a)  \t  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  It  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
These  eight  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  sane  rational  plan,  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at 
least  six  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must 
receive  tie  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.2  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six 
weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to  the 
University  Library  at  least  one  week  before  the  convocation  at  which  the  degree 
is  to  be  conferred.    One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

f)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

3.  The  Master's  dissertation  in  the  Department  of  Education. — Mimeographed 
directions  concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  dissertations  may  be  obtained 
in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education.  In  this  Department  the  disserta- 
tion must  be  based  on  an  investigation  which  involves  the  use  of  an  objective 
method,  and  must  be  in  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  six 
weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

THE  DEGREE   OF  DOCTOE  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  and  with 
less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects.  This  degree  is 
granted  under  conditions  that  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Circular  of  Information 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

2  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 
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of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Literature  and  of  Science,  which  will  be  maled 
upon  request.  Graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Education  stould 
secure  also  the  circular  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Education. 


The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120, 
the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in  addition 
to  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships,  ;overing 
a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded  annutlly. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  tie  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.    Appointments  will  be  made  April  1. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases  students  will  not 
be  appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 


The  other  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  is  a  professional  college  which  prepares  teachers  for  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  also  provides  advanced  courses  for  teachers  of  experience  who  are 
preparing  to  become  supervisors.    The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered: 

1.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  (see  p.  22). 
The  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates  who  specialize 

in  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Education,  Home  Economics,  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education,  and  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education;  the  degree 
of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  specialize  in  both  Science  and  Education; 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education  to  students  who  specialize  in  both  the  classical 
languages  and  education. 

2.  A  one-year  course  leading  to  Supervisor's  Certificates  for  kindergartens  and 
elementary  schools,  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  kindergarten  training 
schools  who  have  had  three  years'  successful  teaching  experience  in  regularly 
organized  schools  (see  pp.  26  and  58). 

3.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  (see 
pp. 158  andj)9). 
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RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  residence  in  the  College  of  Education,  including 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  nine  majors,  are  required  for  all  certificates  and 
degrees. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  Colleges  of  the  University.  Applicants  for  admission  must  present  to 
the  University  Examiner  credentials  showing  compliance  with  the  following 
requirements : 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  certificate  from  an 
approved  school  or  by  examination.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  of  English, 
(6)  a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more. 
Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Astronomy.  To  form  a 
language  group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any 
combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit 
each  in  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin 
2  units  must  be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  § 
unit  in  any  subject  is  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  admission  requirements 
3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  fewer)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Education  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  proviso :  In  case  the 
character  of  a  student1  s  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  revoke 
at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate  and  to  exact  examination  in  the  same. 
College  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  is  known  as  "advanced  standing." 

COLLEGE   CREDIT  FOR  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade, 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  high  school,  the  accumulation 
of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of  the  College 
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Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before  entering  on 
the  advanced  school  work.  Claims  for  advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excesa 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  are  presented  to  the  University 
Examiner  and  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  major  for  each  half -unit  of 
excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Credit  is  limited  to  courses  which  substantially  comport  with  the  program 
of  the  Junior  College  of  the  University,  pursued  after  the  completion  of  college- 
entrance  requirements. 

2.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of  C, 
but  less  than  B  — ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  half  college  credit 
only.    If  he  falls  below  C,  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

COLLEGE   CREDIT   FOR   COLLEGE    WORK   DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  University  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  infor- 
mation, the  Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own 
statement,  when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University  Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this 
statement  is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (1)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (2)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions); (3)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (a)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(b)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (c)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (4)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  course  book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  provisional  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit 
so  listed  is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only 
in  case  the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University 
completes  six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credit. — A  student  transferring  from  another  college  is  admitted 
to  the  same  standing  in  a  college  of  the  University  only  in  case  the  admission 
requirements  satisfied  in  the  college  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  college  to  which  admission  is  sought;  otherwise  advanced  work 
will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies  at  the  rate  of  one  major 
(five  term-hours,  three  semester-hours)  for  each  half-unit.    The  maximum  credit 
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allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit  obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity, i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the 
total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors,  three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the 
minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit,  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  and  correspondence  work  vjhile  in  residence. — Students  are  not 
permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination  for  work  done  privately  or  by  corre- 
spondence while  in  residence  at  the  University  unless  written  consent  to  the 
arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

6.  Examinations. — Any  claim  considered  by  the  Examiner  as  insufficiently 
certified  is  referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner.  An 
official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  cre- 
dential. 

7.  Informal  work— A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination  and 
such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor  on  the 
official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of  credit 
gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  non-residence  work  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — In  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  credit  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional 
courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology,  and  for  courses  in  engineering 
and  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amount  of 
work  which  may  be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses, 
(b)  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development 
of  technique,  (d)  Credit  in  professional  subjects  must  in  all  cases  be  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  corresponding  professional  school  in  the  University,  who  for 
this  purpose  acts  as  a  Departmental  Examiner  or  delegates  the  work  to  special 
examiners  (see  preceding  paragraph).  The  foregoing  refers  to  formal  courses  of 
instruction.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for  experience  in  the  practice  of 
any  profession. 

UN  CLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions: 
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1.  They  must  present,  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (6)  evidence  of 
successful  experience  in  teaching  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in 
practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  must  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a 
definite  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfully 
the  work  desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is 
sought,  or  of  an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be 
required. 

4.  They  must  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  Chapel  Assembly  and  work  in  Physical 
Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

1.     COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors,1  including  all  specific  requirements,  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade- 
points,2  and  has  met  the  requirement  in  physical  education. 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  This  includes  2  majors  in  English,  3  majors  in  a  "contin- 
uation group,"  6  majors  in  a  "short  sequence,"  and  9  majors  in  a  "long  sequence." 
These  terms  are  explained  below.  (b)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not 
presented  on  admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  the  Ph.B. 
curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  if  the  entrance  units  fail  to  include 
the  contingent  requirements  and  if  prerequisite  courses  for  the  completion  of  the 
sequence  are  prescribed  as  in  the  case  of  students  in  Home  Economics. 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  English. — Two  majors  of  English  composition  (courses  1  and  3).  English 
1  must  be  taken  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  Continuation  group. — A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors 
taken  in  the  first  year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean, 
continues  the  work  of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a 
subject  in  which  he  took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

1  For  the  definition  of  a  major  see  p.  12. 

2  The  number  of  grade-points  granted  for  each  major  completed  with  a  given  grade 
is  indicated  by  the  following  table:  A  equals  6  grade-points;  A—  equals  5;  B  equals  4; 
B—  equals  3 ;  C  equals  2 ;  C  —  equals  1 ;  D  equals  0 :  E  equals  —  1 ;  F  equals  —2.  Students 
are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  of  O  or  2  grade-points  per  major  taken. 
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3.  Contingent  distributive  requirement. — Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing "distribution  groups"  to  make  his  total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each 
group  four  majors  (=2  units).  Professional  courses  are  not  accepted  in  the  ful- 
filment of  this  requirement. 

1.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  History  of 
Art,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish 
(all  4  majors  in  one  language). 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

THE  SEQUENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  36  majors  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  include  one  principal 
sequence  of  at  least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in  one  department 
or  in  a  group  of  departments,  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors 
selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  departments.  These  sequences 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  One  of  the  sequences  must  be  in  Edu- 
cation and  must  include  courses  1,  Introduction  to  Education,  and  either  86 
or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  two  majors  of  practice  teaching.  The  other 
sequence  must  include  one  or  more  courses  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  practice  teaching  must  be  included 
in  the  Senior  College  programs  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  English 
and  contingent  distributive  requirements  described  above,  may  count  in  making 
up  the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  but  the  continuation  group  may  so 
count. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  in  a  single  department  may  count  toward  a  degree 
or  certificate. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Practice-teaching  opportunities  are  open  only  to  students  who  are  taking 
a  principal  or  minor  sequence  in  Education.  Inasmuch  as  these  opportunities 
are  limited,  applications  will  be  granted  as  follows:  (a)  in  the  order  of  academic 
standing  of  the  student;  (6)  in  the  order  of  registration  for  a  given  quarter. 

1.  Requirements. — Two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching,  completed  with  grades 
of  C  or  better,  are  required  in  all  undergraduate  courses.  Each  major  must 
include  fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the  pupils  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field. 
During  this  time  the  student  must  teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  in  each  major  and 
may  be  required  to  teach  from  thirty  to  forty  in  each  major  when  this  can  be 
arranged. 

2.  Prerequisites. — The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  High  School 
are  Education  1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject 
to  be  taught.  The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School 
are  Education  1,  Education  86,  and  at  least  one  special-methods  course. 

3.  Exemption. — Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have 
had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to 
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substitute  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  part  or  all  of  this 
requirement.  Written  applications  for  exemption  from  practice  teaching  should 
be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  the  beginning  of  the 
student's  next  to  last  quarter  of  residence  in  order  that  his  qualifications  may  be 
determined.  As  a  rule,  students  will  be  tested  for  exemption  by  assignment  to 
three  weeks  of  non-credit  teaching  in  the  Elementary  or  High  School. 

A  general  average  of  C  or  better  is  required  for  registration  in  practice- 
teaching  courses. 

Failure  to  use  good  oral  and  written  English  will  disqualify  students  from 
continuation  in  practice-teaching  courses. 

(See  Handbook  of  Practice  Teaching,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request,  for 
further  regulations.) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  general  requirement  for  all  certificates  and  degrees.  Students 
should  register  at  the  opening  of  every  quarter  until  the  records  show  the  require- 
ment as  completely  absolved.  Ten  quarters  of  four  hours  a  week  are  required 
of  men  and  six  quarters  of  women  who  are  candidates  for  degrees — three  quarters 
of  four  hours  a  week  and  three  quarters  of  two  hours  a  week.  Three  quarters 
are  required  of  candidates  for  all  certificates — two  quarters  of  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  quarter  of  two  hours  a  week. 

Students  receive  automatically  one  quarter  of  physical-culture  credit  for 
each  3  majors  of  credit  received  by  advanced  standing,  through  the  Correspond- 
ence-Study Department,  or  in  the  University  College.  All  women  entering  with 
advanced  standing,  however,  must  take  at  least  one  quarter  of  physical  culture 
of  four  hours  a  week,  unless  they  hold  Bachelor's  degrees. 

TABULATION  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
IN  EDUCATION 

A  tabulation  of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education 
reads  as  follows: 


1.  Admission   requirements    (see  above, 
p.  19) 

2.  Continuation  group  (3  majors) 

3.  Contingent  distributive  groups 

I.  Social  Sciences  4  ±  majors  j  varies 
II.  Foreign  Language  4  *  I 

III.  Mathematics  4  ±  J  school 

IV.  Natural  Sciences  4  ±        J  work 

4.  English  1  and  3  (2  majors) 

5.  Education  sequence  (6  or  9  majors) 
Including: 

1,  Introduction  to  Education 
86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Practice  Teaching  (2  majors) 


G.  Departmental  sequence  (9  or  6  majors) 
including  at  least  one  major  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  the  subject 

7.  Physical  Culture 

for  women,  6  quarters 
for  men,  10  quarters 

8.  Electives  (18  majors  or  fewer) 

Total  number  of  majors  required,  36 
Number  of  grade-points,  at  least  72 


GENERAL  ELECTIVES  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

After  candidates  for  degrees  have  planned  their  work  so  as  to  complete  the 
specific  Junior  College  requirements  and  the  sequence  requirements,  with  certain 
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additional  courses  directly  related  to  their  specialized  interests,  there  often 
remain  a  number  of  majors  to  be  elected  freely.  These  should  be  selected  with 
care  in  order  to  broaden  the  student's  interests  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
registering  for  courses  for  which  he  is  not  adequately  prepared.  To  aid  in  this 
selection  there  is  printed  the  following  list  of  courses  which  do  not;  presuppose  any 
or  much  previous  college  work  in  the  departments  concerned. 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year — 

Political  Economy  1,  2  Principles  of  Political  Economy 

Political  Science  1  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

History  1,  2,  3  European  History 

English  40  Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Prerequisite:  English  1 ) 

English  41  Shakspere  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Mathematics  1.  2,  3  Plane  Trigonometry ;  College  Algebra ;  Analytic  Geometry 

Astronomy  1  Descriptive  Astronomy 

Geology  1  Physiography 

Geography  1  Elements  of  Geography 

Geography  3  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography  (Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 1  or  Geology  1) 

Zoology  1  Elementary  Zoology 

Botany  1  Elementary  Botany 

Public  Speaking  1  Public  Speaking  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year — 

Philosophy  1  Logic  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

•Philosophy  2  Elementary  Ethics  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.) 

•Philosophy  3  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.) 

Psychology  1  Introductory  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

History  E4,  E-5,  E6  History  of  the  United  States 

Sociology  1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Sociology  6  Modern  Cities:  Municipal  Sociology  (Prerequisite:  Soci- 
ology 1) 

Biblical  Literature  in  Life  of  Jesus 
English  106 

Biblical  Literature  in  The  Teaching  of  Jesus 
English  111 

•General  Literature  2  Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible 

Zoology  5  Evolution  and  Heredity 

Courses  marked  *  could  be  taken  to  better  advantage  in  the  third  year. 


Limited  credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses,  listed  below,  are  subject  to 
the  following  limitation  of  credit : 

a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's 
first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 

b)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27  these  courses 
will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 

c)  If  a  student  takes  two  regular  courses  and  a  third  course  for  which  under 
these  regulations  he  can  receive  credit  for  only  one-half  major,  he  may  register 
for  an  additional  half-major  without  additional  fee. 

The  courses  specified  in  the  list  are  subject  to  change. 

Political  Science  1  Mathematics  00,  0,  01,  02 

History  1,  2  Physics  1,  2 

Latin  1A,  IB,  2A,  2B  Chemistry  1 

French  1,  2,  3  Geology  1 

German  1,  2,  3  Geography  1 

English  1,  40  Home  Economics,  1,  2,  100 
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STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  and  are 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  following 
regulations : 

a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  College  requirements  set  forth  under  "College 
Requirements"  (pp.  22-24),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the 
high-school  courses. 

6)  Students  with  more  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements,  except  English  1  and  3, 
by  action  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  provided  such 
students  make  written  application  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence.  If  the 
student  is  absolved  from  Junior  College  requirements  he  must  maintain  an 
average  grade  of  at  least  B  —  or  three  grade-points  for  each  major  taken.  In  no 
case  will  such  students  be  granted  the  degree  in  Education  unless  they  fulfil  the 
two  Senior  College  sequences.  Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence  must  be 
taken  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

2.     COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  GENERAL  SUPERVISOR'S  CERTIFICATE 

A  one-year  course  preparatory  to  supervision  in  elementary  schools  is  pro- 
vided for  graduates  of  normal  schools  who  have  had  three  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  and  receive  at  least  9  majors  of  advanced  standing.  Many  capable 
students  who  have  had  such  training  and  experience  may  be  prepared,  by  doing 
one  year  of  specialized  work,  to  serve  successfully  as  critic  teachers  or  as  super- 
visors in  city  systems.  There  are  more  demands  for  trained  critic  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  requirements  for  the  General  Supervisor's  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  19. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  normal  school  with  sufficient  credit  to  secure  9  majors 
advanced  standing  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

3.  Three  years'  successful  teaching  experience  in  a  regularly  organized  school. 

4.  One  quarter  of  physical  culture  of  four  hours  a  week. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  9  majors  with  18  grade-points,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


Majors 

a)  Education   4 

(46,  The  Curriculum;  92,  Criticism 
and  Supervision  of  Teaching;  34,  In- 
structional and  Supervisory  Aspects; 
96,  Practice  Supervision  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School.) 

b)  One  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
some  grammar-grade  subject   1 


Majors 

c)  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education.  .  .  1 
(School  Hygiene) 

d)  Electives  related  to  the  grammar- 
grade  curriculum   3 

(To  supplement  previous  training  in 
special  subjects) 

Total   9 

With  at  least  18  grade-points 


Teachers  of  three  years'  experience  who  can  fulfil  the  general  college  admis- 
sion requirements  but  have  not  9  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  in  from  four  to  six  quarters, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  which  they  receive.  The 
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advanced  standing  and  residence  work  together  must  make  a  total  of  18  majors. 
The  residence  work  must  include  the  9  majors  outlined  above  and  other  courses 
related  to  elementary-school  supervision  which  are  approved  by  the  student's 
adviser.  In  addition  to  the  one  quarter  of  Physical  Culture  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  this  certificate,  those  entering  with  less  than  9  majors  advanced  stand- 
ing will  take  one  additional  quarter  of  Physical  Culture  if  they  have  from  5  to  7 
majors  advanced  standing  and  two  additional  quarters,  of  Physical  Culture  if  they 
enter  with  less  than  5  majors  advanced  standing. 

ROUTINE  OP  ENTRANCE 
A.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  op  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner,  Room  5A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  present 
his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning,  or  his 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution. 

B.      MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — Students  who  have  been  out  of  residence  or  students 
entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the 
quarter,  or  at  a  time  announced  for  registration  of  new  students.  Students  will 
register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  on  the  days  announced  for  registration  by  the 
Deans  of  the  Colleges.  Students  in  residence  any  quarter  may  register  for  a 
succeeding  quarter  on  the  days  announced  for  registration  in  the  Weekly 
Calendar. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will, 
(a)  in  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  an  Undergraduate  Course  Book.  This  should 
be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the 
Examiner  at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register.  (6)  Matriculate  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  in  Emmons  Blaine  Hall.  As  evi- 
dence of  admission  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card  which  should  be 
retained  under  all  circumstances,  (c)  Register  in  the  same  office  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Departmental  Adviser,  (d)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing 
quarter.  The  student  will  do  this  by  presenting  the  matriculation  card,  the 
application  card,  and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  University 
Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp 
the  cards  and  return  the  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for 
tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  con- 
veniently be  paid  by  check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details 
as  to  fees  will  be  found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instruc- 
tors as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  and 
the  Dean,  and  (2)  after  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the  Uni- 
versitygno  fee  isjrequired. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5 . 00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  for  new  students  in  the  Colleges,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  College  of  Education,  including 
also  unclassified  students,  is: 

One  major,  $25.00. 

Two  or  three  majors,  $50.00. 

An  additional  major  above  three,  $20.00. 

For  those  registered  for  only  one  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  the  fee  is  in 
each  case  one-half  of  the  fee  mentioned  above. 

For  those  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  groups 
prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  will  remain,  as  heretofore, 
$40.00  for  two  or  three  majors,  $20.00  for  a  single  major,  and  for  an  additional 
major  over  three,  $15.00. 

2.  The  tuition  in  the  Graduate  Schools  is  $40.00  per  quarter  for  full  work. 
A  reduction  is  made  in  the  case  of  students  taking  one  major  only,  one-half  of  the 
full  tuition  being  charged. 

3.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5 . 00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  Manual 
Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1 . 00  to  $6 . 00  are  charged  for  certain 
courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  the 
maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  laboratory  fee  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket 
entitling  them  to  $5 . 00  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Students  doing  laboratory 
work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology, 
and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to  purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and 
breakage  ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory 
supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 . 00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15 . 00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  year's  course  the 
charge  is  $5 . 00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
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appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $25 . 00  to  S75 . 00  per  quarter 
of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has 
separate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 . 50 
per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  table  shown  below  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles.  It  is  believed  that  students  who 
find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so. 
By  application  to  the  Housing  Bureau  rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $25 . 00  a  quarter  upward, 
but  there  are  very  few  rooms  to  be  had  at  this  minimum  price.  For  $30.00  a 
quarter  a  much  wider  choice  is  possible.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $7 . 00  per  week  upward.  A  cafeteria  service  is  provided  at  the  Men's 
Commons  in  Hutchinson  Hall,  at  the  Refectory  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  and  at  the 
School  of  Education  Lunchroom  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $4 . 50  a  week  upward. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  60.00 

$105.00 

$225 . 00 

135.00 

162.00 

225.00 

15.00 

25.00 

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery  

10.00 

20.00 

50.00 

Total  

$220.00 

$312.00 

$535 . 00 

STUDENT  SERVICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  STUDENTS 

A  number  of  appointments  to  student  service  are  granted  each  year  in  the 
College  of  Education  to  students  who  have  completed  one  quarter  of  previous  resi- 
dence with  satisfactory  standing  in  studies.  In  distributing  these  appointments 
preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish  proper  evidence  of  some  special 
fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of  remaining  at  least  three  quarters, 
and  (3)  who  register  for  full  work.  Each  student  holding  a  student  service 
appointment  is  expected  to  render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting 
in  time  to  about  two  hours  daily.  This  service  may  be  given  as  library  assistant, 
stenographer,  laboratory  helper,  etc.  The  remuneration  is  the  amount  of  tuition. 
A  limited  number  of  honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  for  exceptional 
efficiency  in  class  work.  No  service  is  required  of  persons  holding  such  honor 
scholarships. 

Besides  student  service  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered  to  those  who 
need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  Loans  by  the  Students' 
Fund  Society,  and  (3)  Outside  Employment.    The  position  of  the  University  in 
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a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many  opportunities  for 
employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau  many  students  are 
able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they  have  time.  For 
further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Board  of  Recommendations. — The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  positions.  During  last  season 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  received  appointments  through  the  services 
of  this  bureau.  This  service  is  rendered  by  the  University  without  charge  and 
is  extended  both  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located 
who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  student  must  be  in  residence 
in  the  University  for  at  least  three  quarters  before  he  is  eligible  to  register  with 
the  Board  of  Recommendations. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Student  Council.  A  special  committee  of  five  members  is  chosen 
annually  from  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  students  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education.  This  committee  has  general  charge  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  Education  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
educational  lectures  and  reports. 

The  Dames  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  composed  of  wives  and 
mothers  of  students,  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month 
at  3: 00  p.m.,  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

RELATION  OP  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION  TO  DEPARTMENTS 
IN  THE  COLLEGES  OP  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

The  courses  organized  in  the  College  of  Education  are  intended  to  supple- 
ment, not  to  duplicate,  those  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
Part  of  the  general  plan  is  to  have  professional  departments  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation to  correspond  to  several  of  the  academic  departments  in  the  other  colleges 
(or  in  some  cases  to  groups  of  academic  departments).  Thus  there  are  organized 
in  the  College  of  Education,  Departments  of  History,  English,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  and  Natural  Science  which  give  professional  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  instructors  in  these  departments  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  a  department  in  the  College  of  Education, 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature.  Hence  its  courses  are  credited  toward  degrees  in  all  of 
these  divisions  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  department  mentioned  above  there  are  four  which  do 
not  correspond  directly  to  departments  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University. 
These  departments  are:  (1)  Home  Economics,  (2)  Kindergarten-Primary  Edu- 
cation, and  (3)  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education.  These  departments  are 
organized  to  train  teachers  for  important  lines  of  work  in  elementary  and  high 
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schools  for  which  the  ordinary  academic  colleges  do  not  provide  training.  In 
view  of  this  fact  these  departments  provide  not  only  theoretical  and  practical 
professional  courses,  but  also  courses  in  subject-matter  and  technique.  In  many 
cases  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  these  lines  elect  a  large  amount  of  work 
in  the  other  colleges,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences. 

Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  elect  courses 
in  the  College  of  Education  only  after  they  have  received  9  majors  of  college 
credit.  All  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  departments  named  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  are  given  credit  toward  the  Bachelor's  degrees  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science  according  to  the  following  regulation: 

"Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  receive  credit 
for  professional  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  only  under  the  following 
conditions : 

"1.  The  amount  of  work  which  maybe  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional 
or  specialized  courses. 

"2.  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  e.g.,  practice 
courses  in  Music,  by  appropriate  courses  in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Music. 

"3.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  courses  devoted  to 
the  development  of  technique.,,1 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types 
of  students: 

First,  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses  in  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  may  here  specialize  and  carry  on  research  work 
leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree. 

Secondly,  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along  the  lines  of 
schools  supervision  and  administration  may  secure  through  these  courses  training 
in  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  of  educational  problems  which  will 
prepare  them  to  take  up  their  practical  situations  and  formulate  their  reports  in 
the  light  of  the  best  current  practices.  Administrative  officers  are  thus  trained 
to  organize  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Thirdly,  students  who  have  specialized  in  other  departments,  such  as  history, 
mathematics,  science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  use  training  in  these  special 
departments  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools  or  higher  institu- 
tions, may  secure  in  general  courses  in  education  that  acquaintance  with  school 
organization  and  school  problems  which  will  aid  them  in  formulating  the  material 
in  their  specialties. 

Courses  required  of  undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Education. — Candidates 
for  degrees  in  the  College  of  Education  and  for  some  of  the  certificates  are  required 
to  include  in  their  Education  sequences:  Education  1,  Introduction  to  Education, 
Education  86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  two  majors  of  practice  teaching. 

i  Technical  courses  are  indicated  by  a  dagger  (t). 
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Standard  sequence  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. — The  following  short  Education  sequence  is  recommended  for  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach: 

1.  Education  i. 

2.  Education  86  or  87. 

3-6.  Four  majors  elected  from  the  following  groups  of  courses,  not  more 
than  two  majors  from  any  one  group: 
History  of  Education. 
Social  and  Administrative  Aspects. 

Educational  Psychology  and  Experimental  Education.  (Psy- 
chology 1  may  be  included  in  this  group.) 
Educational  Methods. 

Theory  of  Teaching  High-School  Subjects.  (See  special  depart- 
ments in  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Education.) 

Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisites:  Education  1,  86  or  87,  and 
at  least  one  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

Numbers  indicate  gradings  of  courses. — The  number  given  in  parentheses 
following  the  name  of  the  course  indicates  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advancement 
of  the  course:  (1)  indicates  an  elementary  course  which  should  be  taken  as  a  rule 
by  undergraduate  students  with  less  than  eighteen  majors  of  college  credit; 
(2)  indicates  an  intermediate  course  which  may  be  taken  in  general  by  under- 
graduate students  with  more  than  eighteen  majors  of  college  credit;  (3)  indicates 
an  advanced  course  which  may  be  taken  by  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students;  (4)  indicates  an  advanced  or  specialized  course  open  to  graduate 
students  only. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — An  elementary  course  dealing  with  gen- 
eral educational  problems  and  scientific  methods  of  solving  these  problems.  Text- 
books: Spencer's  Essays  and  McMurry's  Conflicting  Principles  in  Teaching. 
Reports  on  observations  in  schools  required  of  each  member  of  the  class.  Open 
to  undergraduate  students  with  less  than  18  majors  of  College  credit.  Required 
of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  of  all  students  majoring  or  minoring 
in  Education.  Sections  limited  strictly  to  40.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  sec.  c, 
sec.  d,  Professor  Judd,  Assistant  Professor  Rugg,  Assistant  Professor 
Breed,  Mr.  Clarke;  Winter,  sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Professor  Judd,  Mr.  Clarke; 
Spring,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Assistant  Professor  Breed,  Mr.  Clarke. 

HISTORY   OF  EDUCATION 

4.  History  of  Modern  Education  (2). — This  course  will  involve  reading  and 
class  discussion  which  set  forth  briefly  the  social  and  educational  conditions  in 
Europe  and  America  from  1100  down  to  the  present.  Most  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  revolutionary  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  The  changes  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
response  to  social  needs  and  demands  will  be  emphasized.  This  course  should 
prove  valuable  to  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers.  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  . 

4A.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (2). — A  short  review  of 
mediaeval  social  life  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made,  followed 
by  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  mediaeval  cities. 
The  following  topics  are  then  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  and 
Counter-Reformation  upon  the  development  of  modern  social  forces,  including 
separate  nationalities,  vernacular  literatures,  natural  sciences,  and  democracy; 
the  gradual  secularization  of  social  life  and  education;  the  reforms  introduced 
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into  elementary-school  systems  and  practices  by  such  men  as  LaSalle,  Lancaster, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel.  This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  elementary-school  principals  and  teachers. 
For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Mr.  Gonnelly. 

4B.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education  (2). — A  very  brief  survey  of 
secondary  education  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  first  made  as  an  introduction 
to  the  modern  period.  The  changes  in  the  secondary  school  in  response  to  social 
needs  and  demands  are  emphasized.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are  as  follows: 
the  Renaissance  and  Vittorino  da  Feltra,  the  Reformation  and  Sturm,  the 
Counter-Reformation  and  the  Jesuits,  the  Latin  grammar  school,  Comenius,  the 
academy  in  England  and  America,  and  finally  the  American  high  school,  with  a 
discussion  of  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  are  affecting  its  curriculum 
and  methods.  This  course  is  designed  chiefly  for  superintendents  and  for  high- 
school  principals  and  teachers.  For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Gonnelly. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  American  Education  (3). — This  course 
affords  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  development  of  education  in  America,  to  the 
end  that  school  administrators  and  teachers  may  be  aided  in  analyzing  and  solv- 
ing their  problems  more  intelligently  in  the  light  of  past  theories  and  practices. 
The  following  topics  are  treated:  the  transplanting  of  European  educational 
institutions  and  practices  and  their  modification  to  meet  colonial  needs;  com- 
parison of  various  colonies;  the  development  of  a  few  typical  and  contrasting 
state  systems;  secondary  education;  changes  in  curriculum  and  methods; 
educational  extension;  agricultural,  manual,  and  technical  education.  Open 
to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Mr.  Gonnelly;  Mj.  Winter,  . 

15.  History  of  American  Education  (4). — A  study  of  special  topics  in  Ameri- 
can Education,  restricted  to  advanced  research  students  capable  of  original 
investigation.  Open  to  graduate  students  only  on  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor. Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

17.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  I  (4). — An  intensive  study  will 
be  made  of  one  or  more  important  topics  relating  to  the  origin  and  development 
of  American  education  to  about  1800.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminar,  with 
meetings  of  the  class  for  lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms,  and  other  meetings 
for  individual  consultation  and  instruction  on  reports  and  theses.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  methods  of  historical  production  and  criticism  applied  to  original 
investigation  in  American  education,  and  training  is  given  in  special  methods  of 
research  preparatory  to  and  in  connection  with  thesis  work.  Open  to  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

18.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  II  (4). — A  study  will  be  made  of 
the  development  of  American  education  since  1800,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
outlined  in  course  17,  with  special  emphasis  on  state  systems  of  public  education, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  social,  religious,  and  political  factors  which  have 
influenced  their  origin,  development,  and  characteristics.  Lectures,  reports, 
and  criticisms.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Jernegan. 

SOCIAL  AND   ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS 

30.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (3). — This  course 
aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  sources  and  typical  examples  of  the  litera- 
ture of  school  administration,  the  principal  problems  in  the  field,  and  the  current 
statistical  and  measuring  methods  of  treating  these  problems.  Discussion  will 
include  problems  of  central  administration,  financing  the  public  schools,  business 
management,  the  teaching  staff,  grading  and  promoting  pupils,  the  measuring 
movement,  school  records  and  reports.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  under- 
graduate students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Rugg. 
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31A.  School  Administration:  General  Survey  (3). — This  is  a  general 
course  intended  for  school  administrators  and  supervisors.  The  following  topics 
are  discussed:  the  development  of  school  administration  and  school  support; 
administrative  units  and  their  relation  to  one  another;  school  boards  and  the 
supervisory  officers;  the  training,  appointment,  tenure  of  office,  promotion,  and 
rating  of  teachers;  principles  governing  supervision  and  the  technique  involved; 
school  equipment;  selection  and  organization  of  curricula;  studies  in  accelera- 
tion, retardation,  and  ehmination;  use  of  scales  and  standards  in  measuring 
classroom  efficiency.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students. 
Sec.  a,  sec.  b,  M.  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Stout; 
Professor  Miller. 

32.  Educational  Administration:  Public-School  Costs  and  Business  Man- 
agement (4). — A  detailed  study  of  city  school  finance,  based  upon  (1)  concrete 
material  collected  recently  from  large  and  small  city  systems;  (2)  critical  reading 
of  recent  literature.  Topics  covered  will  include:  A.  Public  school  costs:  legal 
basis;  revenues  and  expenditures;  financial  policies  of  school  boards;  costs  of 
teaching  and  of  other  activities;  B.  Business  management:  systems  of  depart- 
mental organization;  management  of  the  school  plant  and  the  supplies  depart- 
ment; school  financial  statistics,  accounting  and  auditing.  Open  to  graduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Rugg. 

34.  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  Aspects  (4). — Considers  the 
problems  of  the  superintendent  and  principals  in  their  direction  of  the  work  of 
the  classrooms:  courses  of  study,  textbooks  and  other  instructional  equipment; 
pupils1 — classification,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  elimination,  etc.;  teachers 
— training,  certification,  appointment,  promotion,  rating,  tenure,  salaries, 
pensions,  etc.;  principals  and  methods  of  supervision.  Prerequisite:  courses 
30,  46,  72,  and  a  course  in  general  methods;  or  a  sufficient  amount  of  practical 
experience,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor.  Open  to  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

35.  Educational  Administration:  Supervisory  and  General  Aspects  (4). — 
Considers  the  more  general  problems  of  organization  and  management:  school 
board,  superintendent,  special  supervisors,  principals,  business  manager,  build- 
ings and  equipment,  janitors  and  engineers,  educational  finance  and  accounting, 
school  reports,  and  special  problems.  Designed  for  prospective  superintendents. 
Open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite  after  1917-18,  courses  30,  46,  72,  77 
or  78;  for  1917-18,  course  72  and  sufficient  practical  experience.  Open  to 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration,  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  the  junior  high  school;  statistical 
studies  as  tests  of  efficiency;  the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the 
reorganization  of  the  material  of  secondary  education;  social  organization;  moral 
instruction  and  training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to 
actual  school  conditions,  particularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Principal  Johnson. 

36A.  Administration  of  Secondary  Education  (3). — This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  administering  high  schools  and  upper  grades  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  deals  with  the  problems  of  organizing  the  curriculum,  articulat- 
ing the  high  school  with  other  institutions,  organizing  student  activities,  and  the 
training  of  teachers.  Admission  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  taken  6  majors 
in  Education.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Henderson. 

37.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (3). — The  fundamental  conception 
of  the  secondary  school  and  its  differentiation  from  other  types  of  institutions. 
The  threefold  function  of  the  school:  training  for  work,  for  civic  and  other  social 
relations,  and  for  leisure.  The  grounds  upon  which  vocational  studies  in  second- 
ary schools  are  to  be  justified.  The  organization,  equipment,  and  administration 
of  the  school  in  its  intellectual,  civic,  and  moral  aspects,  involving  a  study  of  the 
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principles  underlying  the  curriculum  and  the  relation  of  religious  training  to  the 
work  of  the  secular  school.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate 
students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Miller;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Butler. 

37A.  The  School  and  the  Community  (3). — The  course  discusses  education 
as  training  for  social  efficiency;  the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such 
training;  the  function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  school  conditions; 
the  formation  of  the  social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization  of  the 
school;  the  "many-sided  interest";  industrial  training  in  relation  to  social  ideas 
and  habits;  education  as  discovery  of  the  individual;  types  of  co-operation 
between  the  school  and  the  community.  The  schools  of  Chicago  will  be  studied 
and  reports  made  regarding  other  schools  with  which  students  are  acquainted. 
Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Professor  Butler. 

38.  Junior  High  Schools  (4). — A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  present 
divisions  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  divisions  of  European  systems.  A  survey 
of  the  progress,  in  recent  years,  of  the  junior  high  school,  including  a  critical 
examination  of  typical  courses  of  study.  Lectures,  reading,  and  reports.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Henderson; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Hartwell;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

40A.  Newer  Types  of  Elementary-School  Organization  (3). — This  course 
will  deal  with  the  fundamental  purposes  underlying  the  elementary  school  and 
with  recent  departures  from  the  traditional  form  of  organization  made  in  the 
attempt  to  realize  these  purposes.  Present  standards  of  costs  for  elementary 
and  higher  grades  as  influencing  organization  will  also  be  considered  briefly. 
The  available  literature  on  the  subject  will  be  examined  and  a  few  individual 
systems  in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West  will  be  studied.  Open  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor 
Hartwell. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  Germany.  It  will  trace  the  historical  development  of  the 
existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  an  expression  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  have  dominated  the  people,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  education  of  ecclesiasticism, 
humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  For  purposes  of  comparison  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  schools  of  England  and  France  and  to  present  tendencies  in  educa- 
tion in  the  Orient.  Open  to  graduate  students;  open  also  to  advanced  under- 
graduate students  who  have  had  two  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Butler. 

45.  Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  (4). — This  course  is  intended  for 
normal-school  teachers,  supervisors,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  reviewing 
critically  the  organization  of  training  courses  for  teachers.  It  will  deal  with 
the  sequences  of  courses  commonly  prescribed  in  normal  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  train  teachers,  will  make  a  comparative  study  of  practices  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  will  aim  to  develop  the  principles  on  which  normal 
courses  should  be  arranged.  Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

46.  Curriculum  (3). — A  discussion  of  the  social  demands  upon  public 
education,  elementary  and  secondary,  and  of  the  ways  these  demands  are  being 
met  in  progressive  educational  systems.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  under- 
graduate students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Bobbitt. 

47.  Curriculum  (continued)  (4). — The  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  involved  in  drawing  up  courses  of  study  in  the  different  subjects,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary.  It  is  designed  for  prospective  superintendents  and 
principals.  Prerequisite:  course  46  or  considerable  practical  experience.  Open 
to  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 
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52.  School  Surveys  (4). — Mainly  a  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  technique 
and  summary  of  the  findings  of  school  surveys.  Members  of  the  class  will  be 
expected  to  read  quite  a  number  of  the  reports  of  school  surveys.  Open  to  gradu- 
ate students.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Associate  Professor  Bobbitt. 

65A.  Rural  Education  (3). — Consideration  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  rural  communities;  adaptation  of  schools  to  meet  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  rural  communities;  organization  and  administration  of  rural  schools; 
the  rural  school  a  social  center;  industrial  activities  of  the  school;  needs  in  rural 
education;  curricula;  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs;  recreation  and  play; 
training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools;  agriculture  in  one-teacher  schools;  vocational 
agriculture  in  consolidated  schools;  the  rural  high  school;  special  methods;  equip- 
ment of  rural  schools;  extension  service  through  the  rural  school;  education  for 
the  home;  improving  the  teachers  in  service.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Roberts. 

55B.  The  Rural  School  (3). — Consolidation  of  rural  schools;  needs  in  rural 
education;  organization  and  supervision;  curricula;  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural 
clubs;  recreation  and  play;  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools;  relation  to 
social  life  of  the  community;  agriculture  in  one-teacher  schools;  vocational 
agriculture  in  consolidated  schools;  the  rural  high  school;  special  methods; 
equipment  of  rural  schools;  extension  service  through  the  rural  school;  the  daily 
program;  education  for  the  home;  the  country  schoolhouse;  improving  the 
teachers  in  service.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Roberts. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3). — This  is  a  course  of 
lectures  and  readings  dealing  with  the  educational  values  of  drawing,  constructive 
work,  and  design,  and  the  place  of  these  subjects  in  a  general  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  these  subjects  in  elementary 
and  high  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education,  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  constructive  work.  This  course 
does  not  require  actual  work  in,  nor  technical  knowledge  of,  drawing.  Open  to 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term) ;  M j .  Autumn,  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (3). — Purpose:  to  enable  the 
student  to  study  any  local  situation  and  to  determine  the  kind  of  industrial 
education  appropriate  for  it.  The  course  treats  of  the  purpose,  history,  organiza- 
tion, and  promotion  of  industrial  education  and  of  its  articulation  with  the 
traditional  school  system  and  with  industry.  Specifically  useful  for  those  pre- 
paring for  superintendencies  or  principalships,  or  for  administrative  work  in 
manual  or  industrial  training.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education.  Open  to 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term; 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

58.  Prevocational  Education  (3). — Purpose:  To  study  the  present  move- 
ment to  organize  purposeful  curricula  for  those  who  leave  school  early.  The 
course  discusses  the  economic,  administrative,  and  instructorial  phases  of  the 
work  and  its  relation  to  the  junior-high-school  movement.  Courses  in  English, 
mathematics,  science,  industrial  history,  drawing,  and  shopwork  are  examined. 
Useful  to  those  preparing  for  administrative  work  in  popular  education  or  for 
teaching  in  prevocational  or  junior  high  schools.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in 
Education.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (2). — Purpose:  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  methods  of  vocational-guidance  surveys  and  courses  and  to 
enable  him  to  develop  effective  articulation  between  the  public  schools  and  the 
non-professional  occupations.  Topics  discussed:  guidance  surveys  and  litera- 
ture, school  records,  placement,  employment  supervision,  analysis.  Specifically 
useful  for  superintendents,  principals  of  high  and  junior  high  schools  and  for 
administrators  of  industrial  training.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education. 
Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 
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EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

62.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (1). — 
A  study  of  the  methods  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write,  draw,  read,  spell,  and 
grasp  the  meaning  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and 
of  the  mental  processes  which  are  developed  in  learning  these  subjects.  Previous 
work  in  psychology  is  not  necessary.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the 
student  to  understand  and  intelligently  apply  methods  of  teaching.  Textbook: 
Freeman,  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches.  Open  to  undergraduate  students 
with  less  than  18  majors  of  College  credit.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Judd;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Freeman. 

63.  Genetic  Psychology  (2). — This  course  treats  of  the  development  of  the 
child's  instincts  and  of  the  various  modes  of  learning.  The  aim  is  to  give  a 
basis  for  the  intelligent  management  of  the  child,  for  the  adjustment  of  school 
tasks  to  his  interests  and  ability,  and  for  the  supervision  of  his  learning  process. 
The  development  of  play,  the  social  attitudes,  speech  and  the  intellectual  abilities, 
and  learning,  memorizing,  formal  discipline,  and  mental  economy  are  among  the 
topics  discussed.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (4). — A  study  of  the  stages  of 
mental  development  exhibited  in  the  elementary  school.  Detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  stages  of  progress  in  each  of  the  school  subjects.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  will  be  required  to  report  on  observations  made  in  the  schools. 
Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  9  majors  in  Education  and  Psychology. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Judd. 

65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — An  advanced  course  dealing 
with  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  language  sub- 
jects, practical  arts,  science,  history,  and  fine  arts.  There  is  also  a  treatment  of 
the  general  problems  of  study  and  of  adolescent  mental  development.  Open  to 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in 
Psychology  and  one  in  Educational  Methods  or  High-School  Administration. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

67.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology  (4). — A  course  of  lectures  and  readings 
dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  mental  development.  The  theories  of 
social  psychology  are  subjected  to  a  critical  analysis  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  general  doctrine  of  education  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
abstract  thought  and  the  use  of  language.  Open  to  graduate  students  who  have 
completed  at  least  3  majors  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Professor  Judd.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (4). — 
The  members  of  the  class  carry  on  a  series  of  selected  laboratory  experiments  to 
illustrate  various  general  types  of  learning,  the  learning  processes  involved  in  some 
of  the  school  subjects,  some  tests  of  attainment  in  the  school  subjects,  and  tests  of 
sensory  capacity  and  of  intelligence.  Each  member  of  the  class  also  either  makes 
a  group  report  on  the  results  in  one  of  the  experiments  or  performs  an  additional 
special  experiment.  Textbook:  Freeman,  Experimental  Education.  Open  to 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  sec.  c,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  Cameron,  Professor 
Schmidt;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (4). — This 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and 
practice  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  educational  material.  Data  secured  in 
concrete  problems  of  school  administration  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  practical 
work  in  using  statistical  measures.  In  the  theoretical  treatment  stress  will  be 
laid  on  proper  applications  and  limitations  of  the  various  methods.  Open  to 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  sec.  a,  sec.  b;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Rugg. 
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73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (4). — A 

description  of  the  chief  types  of  mentally  defective  children  with  a  discussion  of 
the  causes  of  feeble-mindedness  and  mental  retardation.  Methods  of  examina- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school  are  considered.  Open  to 
graduate  students  in  Education,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  medical  courses. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

74.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (continued) 
(4). — The  lectures  cover  special  methods  of  examination  and  specialized  types 
of  mental  defect.  Students  investigate  and  report  upon  assigned  topics  such  as: 
Methods  Employed  in  Training  Subnormal  Children;  Methods  of  Testing  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind;  Standardizing  of  Tests  and  the  Study  of  Certain  Physical 
Traits.  Practical  work  is  obtained  by  examining  cases  at  the  clinic  and  by 
survey  work  at  social  centers  and  in  institutions.  Open  to  graduate  students 
who  expect  to  work  with  psychopathic  children  in  the  schools,  courts,  and  in 
social  service.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

76.  Advanced  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Mental  Tests  (4). — A  critical 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  experimental  study  of  learning  and  of  intelligence. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  kinds  of  learning,  methods  of  learning,  laws 
of  progress  in  learning,  transfer  of  the  effects  of  learning,  etc.,  and,  in  the  field 
of  tests,  the  history  of  the  testing  movement,  the  refinement  of  test  methods, 
the  development  of  scales  and  methods  of  classifying  children,  and  the  dis- 
tribution and  correlation  of  abilities  as  determined  by  tests.  Open  to  graduate 
students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Freeman. 

77.  Educational  Measurement  (4). — An  intensive  study  of  the  standard-test 
movement  in  education;  a  brief  historical  perspective;  principles  underlying  the 
demand  for  standards;  attempts  to  standardize  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study;  an  organization  of  the  principal  tests  designed  to  measure  the  outcomes 
of  specific  studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  curriculums;  a  critical  discussion 
of  the  validity  of  the  tests;  principles  of  design  and  methods  of  instruction;  the 
use  of  standard  tests  to  the  administrator,  to  the  teacher,  and  to  school  surveyors. 
Open  to  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Rugg. 

78.  Elementary-School  Tests  (3). — This  course  is  introduced  by  a  study 
of  the  recent  movement  in  education  toward  measurement  and  standardization. 
The  uses  of  standard  tests  to  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers  are  dis- 
cussed. The  various  standard  tests  for  elementary-school  subjects  are  discussed 
critically  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  value  when  used  in  measuring  the  work 
of  the  classroom.  Practice  is  afforded  in  giving  and  scoring  tests  and  in  interpret- 
ing the  results.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequi- 
sites: 3  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Gray. 

80.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — This  course  is  designed  to  train  super- 
visors and  superintendents  to  carry  on  investigations  in  reading  in  schools  under 
their  supervision.  An  intensive  study  is  made  at  the  outset  of  the  experimental 
problems  which  have  developed  in  this  field.  The  major  portion  of  the  work 
of  the  course  takes  the  form  of  laboratory  and  of  classroom  investigations. 
The  organization  of  materials  for  use  in  classroom  investigations  and  the  critical 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  teaching  reading  are  emphasized.  Open  to  graduate 
students  and  supervisors.  Limited  to  20.  Consult  instructor  before  registering. 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Gray. 

80B.  Psychology  of  Reading  (4). — This  course  will  deal  primarily  with  the 
experimental  problems  which  have  been  developed  in  this  field.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  will  take  the  form  of  laboratory  exercises.  In  this  work 
tests  of  reading  ability,  as  well  as  perception  and  motor  tests,  will  be  given. 
There  will  also  be  lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Open  to  graduate  students. 
Limited  to  15.  Register  only  after  consulting  the  instructor.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Dr.  C.  T.  Gray. 
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83.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (4). — Students  qualified  by  previous 
training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and  statistical  investigation. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism. 
Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members  of  the  class.  Primarily  for 
candidates  for  higher  degrees  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — The  following  topics 
are  discussed:  Factors  determining  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject- 
matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school-keeping.  Methods  of  learning  involved 
in  various  school  subjects;  corresponding  methods  of  teaching.  How  to  secure 
interest  and  attention,  provide  for  individual  differences,  and  organize  super- 
vised study.  The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational  methods.  Planning 
and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the  elementary  school.  Should  be  pre- 
ceded at  by  least  one  course  in  Education.  Should  precede  Practice  Teaching  in 
the  elementary  school.  Open  to  undergraduate  students.  Sections  limited 
to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker; 
Dr.  C.  T.  Gray;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker;  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gray;  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — A  general-methods  course 
for  inexperienced  prospective  high-school  teachers.  It  supplements  the  courses 
dealing  with  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  high  schools  and  prepares  for 
practice  teaching.  The  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  classroom  teaching,  not 
with  general  administrative  problems.  Observations  in  the  University  High 
School  are  required.  The  following  topics  are  treated :  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management,  teaching  foreign 
languages,  training  in  expression,  in  enjoyment,  and  in  reflective  thinking,  indi- 
vidual differences,  supervised  study,  the  use  of  books,  laboratory  methods,  ques- 
tioning, measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Prerequisite:  1  major  of  Education 
or  Psychology.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer, 
Professor  Stout;  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  sec.  c,  Assistant  Professor  Gray, 
Assistant  Professor  Breed,  Mr.  Clarke;  Winter,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Assistant 
Professor  Breed,  Mr.  Clarke;  Spring,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  ,  Mr.  Clarke. 

88.  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Supervision  in  High  Schools  (4). — This  course 
is  for  experienced  high-school  teachers  and  principals.  It  treats  the  same  topics 
as  Education  87,  but  in  a  more  exhaustive  manner  and  somewhat  from  the  stand- 
point of  supervision  of  high-school  teaching.  Students  are  required  to  canvass 
the  specialized  literature  dealing  with  the  topics  assigned  for  individual  reports; 
to  present  oral  reports,  and  to  organize  practical  exercises  which  they  may  use 
either  in  the  supervision  of  high-school  teaching  or  in  conducting  methods  courses 
for  high-school  teachers.  Open  to  graduate  students  only.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term*  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker,  Professor  Schmidt, 
Mr.  Gonnelly;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods  (4). — A  critical  discussion  of 
textbooks  on  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use  in  normal- 
school  classes,  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meetings.  Text  by  ThorndLke, 
Bagley,  McMurry,  Earhart,  Dewey,  and  Strayer  will  be  examined  and  a  limited 
number  of  topics  discussed  intensively,  taking  the  treatment  in  the  texts  as  a 
point  of  departure.  Bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  method  discussions  will  be 
prepared  by  the  students.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(4).— School  practice  at  the  end#  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new 
basis;  Pestalozzian  methods  of  object  teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  nineteenth-century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history 
and  literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation. 
Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  Open  to 
graduate  students  only.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 
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92.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  (3). — This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  supervisors  (a)  of  normal  training  schools,  and  (b)  of  public 
schools.  Standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  teaching  are  developed.  Prin- 
ciples of  effective  supervision  are  discussed.  Practical  devices  used  by  super- 
visors are  presented.  Classroom  observations  followed  by  critical  discussions  of 
the  teaching  are  conducted  at  frequent  intervals.  Extensive  reading  in  the  litera- 
ture of  methods  and  the  supervision  of  teaching  is  required.  Open  to  graduate 
students  and  supervisors.  Limited  to  30.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  for  elementary-school  teachers;  M.  Second  Term,  for 
normal-  and  city-training-school  teachers;  Mj.  Autumn,  for  normal-school 
supervisors;  Mj.  Spring,  for  public-school  supervisors  and  superintendents, 
Assistant  Professor  Gray. 

f95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  (2). — 

Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  86,  and  one  special-methods  course.  Con- 
sult the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is  limited. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

f96.  Practice  Supervision  in  the  Elementary  School  (2). — Prerequisite: 
2  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education,  including  Education  92.  Consult  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is  limited.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

f97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School  (2). — Open  only  to  students 
taking  a  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  Education.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is 
limited.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

HISTORY,  CIVICS,  AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  any  of  the  social  sciences,  including  history,  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (2)  students  who  intend  to  teach  the  foregoing 
subjects  in  normal-training  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  where 
emphasis  is  laid  on  methods;  (3)  those  who  are  training  for  supervisors  and 
teachers  in  elementary  schools,  who  include  history  and  other  social  studies  in 
the  list  of  subjects  which  they  supervise. 

All  students  expecting  to  teach  or  supervise  history  are  advised  to  take 
either  their  principal  or  their  secondary  sequence  in  history.  They  are  also 
advised  to  include  in  their  list  of  electives  courses  in  sociology,  political  economy, 
and  political  science.  Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  with 
social  science  as  their  secondary  sequences  should  include  history  in  their  list 
of  electives  if  they  expect  to  teach  any  of  the  social  studies  in  the  high  school. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  history  or  the  social  sci- 
ences should  consult  the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and 
file  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Dean's  Office. 

1.  History  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  selection  of  material  adapted  to  the 
first  four  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  a  consideration  of  the  various  methods 
of  presenting  the  selected  material;  a  discussion  of  lesson  plans  and  devices;  an 
investigation  of  the  current  practices  of  history  teaching  in  these  grades,  and 
some  observations  of  history  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Storm. 

1A.  Teaching  of  History  in  Primary  Grades. — A  practical  course  for  super- 
visors and  teachers  of  Grades  I,  II,  III,  IV.  Problems  relating  to  the  selection 
and  organization  of  materials,  methods  of  presentation,  illustrative  materials, 
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and  making  history  concrete  by  means  of  construction,  drawing,  and  sand-table 
work,  are  extensively  considered.  An  effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  course  to  the 
everyday  needs  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  supervisor.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Miss  Storm. 

2A.  Teaching  of  History  in  Intermediate  Grades. — A  course  similar  to 
History  1A  adapted  to  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Grades  IV  and  V.  Much 
consideration  is  given  to  the  content  of  the  history  course  for  these  plans  and  the 
organization  and  teaching  of  the  same.  Lesson  plans,  book-lists,  sand  tables, 
and  construction  exercises  are  worked  out  in  detail.  The  course  is  kept  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  everyday  needs  of  the  teacher  and  supervisor.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Storm. 

10.  Teaching  and  Supervising  History  in  Elementary  Schools. — A  course 
for  critic  teachers  and  general  or  departmental  teachers.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  historical  basis  of  the  present  course  in  history,  general  and 
special  methods  for  the  various  grades,  adapting  history  to  children,  a  modern 
course  of  study  in  history,  standardization  and  elimination  as  they  apply  to 
Grades  VII  and  VIII.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

11A.  Teaching  of  History  in  Grammar  Grades  and  Junior  High  School. — 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  selecting,  organizing,  and  standardizing  historical  material 
adapted  to  the  grades.  Some  topics  considered  are:  organization  of  United 
States  history  for  teaching  purposes,  and  "over  view"  of  United  States  history, 
course-  and  lesson-planning,  map-making,  reference  books,  collateral  reading, 
illustrative  material,  dramatizing  historical  material,  and  possible  correlations 
with  reading,  English,  and  geography.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

12.  Teaching  of  High-School  History. — A  course  dealing  with  factors  con- 
tributing to  efficient  instruction  in  high-school  history.  Considerable  attention 
is  given  to  such  subjects  as  present  tendencies  and  problems,  the  recitation, 
methods  of  procedure,  selection  and  management  of  collateral  reading,  written 
work,  map  work,  the  selection  and  use  of  textbooks,  maps,  charts,  and  all  sorts 
of  illustrative  materials,  the  organization  of  the  course  for  teaching  purposes, 
and  daily  lesson  plans.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Tryon. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools. — Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
technique  of  high-school  history  teaching.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
supervised  study  in  history  and  directions  for  conducting  and  observing,  as  well 
as  standards  for  judging,  instruction  in  high-school  history.  The  class  work  is 
supplemented  by  observations  in  the  University  High  School.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools  (continued). — A  selection  and 
general  organization  of  materials  in  European  and  American  history  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  high-school  students;  an  evaluation  of  textbooks, 
maps,  charts,  reference  books,  and  illustrative  material;  observation  in  the 
University  High  School.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

30.  Teaching  of  Community  Civics. — A  course  for  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  the  grammar  grades  and  high  schools.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  discussion  of  the 
aims,  content,  methods,  and  materials  of  the  subject,  with  detailed  treatment 
of  selected  topics  to  illustrate  method.  On  the  administrative  side,  the  position 
of  community  civics  in  the  course  of  study  and  its  relation  to  other  subjects  in 
the  curriculum  and  to  pupil  activities  are  considered.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  Mr.  Dunn. 

31.  The  Teaching  of  Civics  and  Other  Social  Studies  in  Grammar  Grades 
and  High  Schools. — This  course  is  the  same  in  purpose  and  content  as  courses  30 
and  32.  The  discussion  will  be  supplemented  by  observations  in  the  University 
High  School.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 
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32.  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  High  Schools. — A  course  of  studies 
and  discussions  directed  to  the  question:  To  what  extent  and  by  what  methods 
may  the  subject-matter  of  economics,  political  science,  and  sociology  be  adapted 
to  the  purposes  and  conditions  of  secondary  education  and  co-ordinated  with  the 
usual  courses  in  history,  civics,  and  other  subjects?  Grades  VII  and  VIII  are 
included  in  the  secondary  period  for  the  purposes  of  the  course.  Open  to  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  these  grades  and  of  high  schools.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  Dunn. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Teachers  of  these  subjects  should  refer  for  subject-matter  in  their  field  to 
the  following  courses: 

Political  Economy  1,  5,  6,  6X,  8B,  8C,  70X,  71X,  74X,  75X,  79,  79X,  90,  90X. 

A  combination  of  these  courses  with  the  general  courses  on  curriculum  and 
high-school  organization  is  recommended  for  both  classroom  teachers  and 
supervisors  who  are  concerned  with  the  organization  of  high-school  departments 
of  Commerce,  and  also  for  those  who  are  introducing  social  studies  in  the  general 
curriculum. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  is  organized  into  three  divisions, 
namely:  (1)  Foods  and  Nutrition;  (2)  Institution  Economics;  (3)  Clothing  and 
Household  Design. 

The  courses  of  study  in  Foods  and  Clothing  are  arranged  to  train  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  Home  Economics  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
schools  and  instructors  and  heads  of  departments  for  higher  institutions.  The 
courses  in  Institution  Economics  offer  in  addition  opportunities  for  the  training 
of  dietitians,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  college  dormitories,  school  lunchrooms, 
and  similar  institutions. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education 
programs  may  be  arranged  for  those  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Costume 
Design  and  House  Planning  and  Furnishing.  In  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Household  Administration  this  Department  offers  training  for  social 
workers  in  institutions  whose  activities  are  largely  expressed  through  the  organi- 
zation of  the  home. 

Advanced  degrees  are  conferred  upon  students  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  The  specific 
requirements  will  in  each  case  be  determined  by  the  undergraduate  training  of  the 
candidate. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  fulfil  the  general  Junior  College 
requirements  as  specified  on  p.  22  and  in  addition  the  departmental  requirements 
described  below: 


In  the  Department  of  Home  Economics   9|  majors 

In  related  sciences  and  arts  as  a  preparation  for 

courses  in  Home  Economics   8  majors 

In  the  Department  of  Education,  including  Prac- 
tice Teaching   6  majors 

Total  special  and  professional  requirements  23|  majors 
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All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  pursue  the  same  courses  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  students  may 
elect  the  larger  part  of  their  sequences  in  one  of  the  subdivisions  in  the  Depart- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  desire  to  become  teachers  of  foods  and  clothing  or 
institutional  directors  and  dietitians.  At  the  present  time  in  the  majority  of 
school  systems  the  work  in  Home  Economics  is  so  organized  that  candidates  for 
positions  must  be  prepared  to  teach  both  foods  and  clothing.  The  sequences 
are  therefore  so  arranged  that  each  student  satisfies  the  minimum  requirement 
in  one  subject  while  taking  the  larger  part  of  the  work  in  the  other. 

Some  opportunity  will  be  given  for  experienced  teachers  who  enter  with 
advanced  standing  to  specialize  either  in  Foods  and  Nutrition  or  in  Clothing  and 
Household  Design  without  satisfying  the  minimum  requirement  in  the  other 
subject.  The  approval  of  the  Departmental  Advisers  is  required  for  this  type 
of  specialization. 

Students  who  enter  with  18  majors  of  advanced  standing,  including  the 

Junior  College  requirements  and  1  unit  or  2  majors  of  Physics,  will  be  allowed  to 

graduate  after  receiving  credit  for  18  majors  (see  limited  credit  courses)  of 

specialized  and  professional  work,  which  will  be  outlined  to  suit  the  needs  of 

each  student.    Students  who  graduate  under  these  conditions  are,  however,  not 

so  well  prepared  for  teaching  as  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  departmental 

requirements  as  outlined  in  paragraphs  above. 

Note. — The  two-year  course  for  experienced  teachers  leading  to  the  Certificate 
in  Home  Economics  has  been  discontinued.  Students  who  have  already  entered  this 
course  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the  work,  but  no  new  registrations  will  be  permitted. 

The  following  tables  outline  the  specific  requirements  of  the  four-year 
program: 

4-Year  Program  in  Home  Economics 


Junior  College 
1st  year 

*English  1   1  major 

Physiology  1   1  major 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Art  (Modeling  55  and  Design  20  or  Drawing  and 

Painting  5)   2  majors 

*Home  Economics  1  (Food  Preparation),  or 

*Home  Economics  100  (Elementary  Sewing)   1  major 

Continuation  Group  3  majors 

9  majors 

2d  year 

English  3   1  major 

General  Chemistry  *1  and  2  or  2S  and  3S  2  majors 

*Home  Economics  100  (Elementary  Sewing),  or 

*Home  Economics  1  (Food  Preparation)   1  major 

Education  86  or  87   1  major 

Chemistry  4  or  Home  Economics  35  or  135   1  major 

fEleetives  .     3  majors 


9  majors 

*  Limited-credit  courses. 

%  May  be  used  to  complete  contingent  requirements. 
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STUDENTS   SPECIALIZING   PRIMARILY   IN    POODS    AND  NUTRITION 


Senior  College 
3d  year 

Home  Economics  36  (Food  Chemistry)   1  major 

Home  Economics  3  and  4  (Study  of  Foods)   2  majors 

Home  Economics  152  (Textiles)   1  major 

Home  Economics  135  (Costume  Design)   1  major 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Household  Administration  42  (Sanitation)   1  major 

Electives   2  majors 


9  majors 

4th  year 

Home  Economics  38  or  39  (Nutrition  and  Dietaries)  1  major 
Home  Economics  60  (Theory  of  Teaching  Foods  and 


Household  Management)   1  major 

Home  Economics  161  (Theory  of  Teaching  Clothing 

and  Household  Design)   \  major 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Electives   ?>\  majors 


9  majors 

STUDENTS   SPECIALIZING    PRIMARILY   IN    INSTITUTION  ECONOMICS 

Senior  College 
3d  year 

Home  Economics  3  or  5  (Elementary  Food  Study)  1  major 


Home  Economics  70  (Institution  Cooking)   1  major 

Home  Economics  71  (Institution  Dietetics)   1  major 

Home  Economics  141  (House  Planning  and  Furnish- 
ing)   1  major 

Home  Economics  38A  (Nutrition)   %  major 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Electives   3 \  majors 

9  majors 

4th  year 

Home  Economics  72  (Institution  Organization  and 

Equipment)   1  major 

Home  Economics  61  (Theory  of  Teaching  Foods 

and  Household  Management)   \  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Electives   4^  majors 


9  majors 

STUDENTS   SPECIALIZING   PRIMARILY   IN   CLOTHING   AND   HOUSEHOLD  DESIGN 


Senior  College 
3d  year 

Home  Economics  152  (Textiles)   1  major 

Home  Economics  102  (Study  of  Costume)   1  major 

Home  Economics  138  (Costume  Design)   1  major 

Home  Economics  3  or  5  (Study  of  Foods)   1  major 

Political  Economy  1  and  2   2  majors 

Education  56   1  major 

Electives   2  majors 


9  majors 
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Senior  College 
4th  year 

Home  Economics  160  (Theory  of  Teaching  Clothing 

and  Household  Design)   1  major 

Home  Economics  8  or  35  or  36  (Dietaries  or  Food 

Chemistry)   1  major 

Home  Economics  61  (Theory  of  Teaching  Foods  and 

Household  Management)   \  major 

Home  Economics  141  (House  Planning  and  Furnish- 
ing).  1  major 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Electives   2\  majors 

9  majors 

ADVISED  ELECTIVES 


Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education 


SUMMARY 

In  general,  the  required  departmental  sequences  are  as  follows: 

1.  Foods  and  Nutrition: 

Foods  and  Nutrition:  1,  3,  4,  36,  38  or  39,  60 

Clothing  and  Household  Design:  100,  135,  150  or  152,  161 

2.  Institution  Economics: 

Foods  and  Nutrition:  1,  3  or  5,  35  or  36,  38A  (|),  61 
Institution  Economics:  70,  71,  72 
Clothing  and  Household  Design:  100,  141 

3.  Clothing  and  Household  Design: 

Foods  and  Nutrition:  1,  3  or  5,  8  or  35,  61 

Clothing  and  Household  Design:  100,  102,  135  or  136,  141,  150  or 
152,  160 

The  eight  majors  which  are  required  in  related  sciences  and  arts  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  Home  Economics  are  as  follows: 

Five  majors  common  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  Department,  which  are: 
2  majors  in  Art,  including  Elementary  Modeling 
2  majors  in  General  Chemistry 
1  major  in  Physiology 
The  other  three  majors  are  as  follows: 
In  Food  and  Nutrition: 
Bacteriology  1 
Chemistry  4 

Household  Administration  42  (Sanitation) 
In  Institution  Economics: 
Bacteriology  1 

Political  Economy — Accounting 
Public  Hygiene 
In  Clothing  and  Household  Design: 

Art — preferably  Drawing  and  Painting  16 
Political  Economy  0  and  1 
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I.     FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

*fl.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foods.  This 
course  includes  a  study  of  food  production  and  manufacture.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  methods  of  preparation  and  the  influence  of  these  methods  on  the 
structure  and  general  composition  of  foods.  Intended  primarily  for  Junior 
College  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Limited  to  18.  M.  or  DM.  Summer, 
Miss  Atwater,  Miss  Ward,  Miss  Crum,  and  Miss  Newlands;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Spring,  Miss  Allen. 

*f2A.  Advanced  Cooking. — This  course  offers  more  technical  work  in  food 
preparation  with  emphasis  placed  on  skilful  manipulation.  The  cost  and  serving 
of  foods  are  also  considered.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Limited  to  18.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Ward;  Miss  Crum. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COUR8E8 

3.  Study  of  Foods. — A  detailed  experimental  study  of  foods  and  the  general 
principles  of  cooking.  This  course  is  closely  related  to  the  previous  work  in 
food  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  35  or  36.  Limited  to  18. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Elizabeth 
W.  Miller. 

4.  Study  of  Foods  (continued). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  3. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  study  of  special  problems  in  food  prepara- 
tion. Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Limited  to  18.  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Miller. 

5.  Elementary  Food  Study. — This  course  consists  of  an  experimental  study 
of  various  food  products  and  the  changes  produced  by  cooking,  and  includes  a 
qualitative  and  quantitative  study  of  recipes  and  the  uses  of  different  types  of 
cooking  apparatus.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  General  Chemistry. 
Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss 
Crum;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Miss  Allen. 

6.  Problems  in  Experimental  Cooking. — This  course  offers  an  opportunity 
to  study  special  problems  in  food  preparation.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
5,  36.  Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term);  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

8.  Elementary  Dietary  Problems. — A  laboratory  course  arranged  to  give 
a  concrete  idea  of  dietary  standards  with  consideration  of  such  special  problems 
as  child  diet;  the  school  lunch;  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  the  family  budget. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  5,  Physiology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Limited  to  18.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Hanna. 

35.  Elementary  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry. — A  presentation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  food  chemistry,  preceded  by  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as  are  most  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  food  composition.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  General 
Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Blunt  and  Miss  Halliday. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates,  pro- 
teins, ash  constituents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  etc.  The  laboratory  work  is 
partly  qualitative  and  partly  quantitative.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Blunt  and  Miss  Halldday. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course  36. 
The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  For  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Halldday. 
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38A.  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism 
and  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  work 
in  dietaries.  The  laboratory  work  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  on  digestion 
and  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  urine  analysis  in  connection  with  special 
diets.  Students  may  follow  this  course  by  either  39 A  or  38B,  or  both.  Pre- 
requisites: Home  Economics  36  and  Physiology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt 
and  Miss  McKee;  M.  Winter,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

38B.  Nutrition  (continued). — A  continuation  of  38A.  The  course  may 
include  some  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  metabolism  and  a  feeding  or 
metabolism  experiment.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  McKee;  M.  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Blunt. 

39A.  Dietaries. — A  study  of  the  food  requirements  of  individuals  as  modi- 
fied by  age,  sex,  activity,  etc.,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  food  of 
school  children  and  institutional  groups.  The  theory  of  infant  feeding  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  3  or  5,  and  38A.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50. 
Limited  to  18.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  M.  Winter,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Miller. 

41.  Field  Work  in  Dietaries. — A  limited  number  of  thoroughly  prepared 
students  may  be  given  opportunity  for  dietary  work  in  school,  dispensary,  or 
charitable  relief.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  39.  M.  Autumn,  Winter, 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

Research  in  Chemistry  of  Foods. — See  Chemistry  101.  Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

60.  Theory  of  Teaching  Foods  and  Household  Management. — A  considera- 
tion of  the  functions  of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  study  of  the  type  of  work  in  different  school  sj^stems;  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  Section  1 
of  the  Department.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
Miss  Hanna. 

61.  Theory  of  Teaching  Foods  and  Household  Management. — This  course 
considers  the  problem  of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  includes 
arrangement  of  courses  and  discussion  of  method  of  presentation  of  subject- 
matter.  Prerequisites:  2  majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  Section  1  of  the 
Department.    M.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  Hanna. 

63.  Secondary-School  Problems  in  Home  Economics. — This  course  includes: 
a  survey  of  the  present  status  of  the  teaching  of  foods  and  household  manage- 
ment in  secondary  schools;  an  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  to  be  considered 
in  standardizing  secondary-school  courses  and  the  influence  of  standardization 
upon  the  social  values  of  the  subject;  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  types  of 
equipment,  co-ordination  with  other  school  subjects,  and  other  administrative 
factors  on  the  content  of  courses  and  the  methods  to  be  used.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  60.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

68.  Household  Organization. — This  course  considers  a  study  of  the  work  of 
the  house  and  its  organization.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  time  studies 
of  household  activities  and  experiments  with  various  household  methods.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.  M.  Autumn,  Miss 
Hanna. 

t95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Foods  and  Nutrition. — Observation  and  practice 
in  teaching  Foods  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  of  lessons  in  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  preceded  by  course  60 
or  61.  Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  87,  and  Home  Economics  60  or  61. 
Limited  to  20.  Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged, 
Miss  Hanna  and  Assistant. 
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II.     INSTITUTION  ECONOMICS 

f70.  Institution  Cooking. — This  course  deals  with  the  cooking  and  serving 
of  food  for  different  types  of  institutions  from  the  standpoint  of  science,  business 
methods,  modern  machinery,  and  cost.  Emphasis  is  given  to  such  problems  as 
large-quantity  cooking,  efficiency  of  different  methods  of  serving,  and  the  stand- 
ardization of  recipes  in  relation  to  quantity,  manipulation,  and  cost.  Students 
have  laboratory  practice  in  the  lunchrooms,  dormitories,  and  bakery.  Limited 
to  16.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  3  or  5.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
McKenny,  Miss  Dana,  and  Miss  Hicks;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  McKenny 
and  Miss  Hicks. 

71.  Applied  Dietetics. — A  continuation  of  course  70,  with  particular  attention 
paid  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  dietetics  to  institution  work.  Prac- 
tice is  required  in  the  planning  of  menus  for  lunchrooms,  dormitories,  and  other 
institutions  to  meet  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  elementary-  and  high- 
school  child  and  the  adult.  Further  work  is  given  in  large-quantity  cooking, 
especially  as  it  applies  to  catering  for  special  occasions.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  70.    Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Miss  Usher  and  Miss  McKenny. 

72.  Organization  and  Equipment. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  school  lunchrooms  and  other  public  and  private  institutions;  the  selec- 
tion and  installation  of  equipment  with  reference  to  the  economy  of  time  and 
energy.  Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  71.  Mj. 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Colburn. 

73.  Marketing. — A  study  of  the  organization  of  wholesale  markets,  supple- 
mented by  visits  and  observations.  Consideration  is  given  to  production,  manu- 
facture, transportation,  distribution,  and  storage  of  food  with  a  view  to  more 
accurate  judgments  of  quality,  grades,  nutritive  value,  sanitation,  and  cost.  A 
comparative  study  is  made  of  different  methods  of  buying,  i.e.,  direct  from  pro- 
ducer or  through  middlemen,  bargaining  in  advance  for  flat  rate  on  supplies. 
Sources  of  information  are  investigations  and  readings.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  3  or  5.  Field  trips.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Usher;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Colburn,  Miss  Dickey. 

75.  Institution  Administration. — This  course  will  deal  with  the  practical 
problems  of  institution  administration.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  account- 
ing systems,  apportionment  of  work  in  the  different  departments  of  an  institution, 
time  schedules  of  work,  amount  and  kind  of  service  required,  including  standards 
of  work  that  can  be  maintained  with  varying  amounts  of  service.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

76.  Problems  in  Institution  Economics. — This  course  is  open  to  students 
who  are  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  carry  on  independent  work. 
Problems  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  University  Commons  will  be 
assigned  for  investigation.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

III.     CLOTHING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  DESIGN 

f96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Clothing  and  Household  Design. — Observation 
and  practice  in  Clothing  and  Household  Design  in  the  high  school  and  elementary 
school.  Planning  and  teaching  lessons  in  industrial  and  settlement  classes. 
Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  87,  and  Home  Economics  160  or  161. 
Limited  to  20.  Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged, 
Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen  and  Miss  Knapp. 

*fl00.  Elementary  Sewing.— This  course  is  based  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  construction  of  garments.  It  includes  the  study  of 
(1)  fabrics  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  materials  used;  (2)  design  as  applied 
to  drafting  and  the  method  of  construction;  (3)  the  factory  conditions  and  laws 
governing  the  production  of  such  garments.  Limited  to  16.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1.50.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  DM.  Second  Term,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Van  Hoesen;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  . 
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flOl.  Advanced  Sewing. — This  course  offers  more  technical  work  in  cloth- 
ing, with  the  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  construction  underlying  elementary 
dressmaking,  with  the  following  related  study  in:  (1)  design  as  applied  to  the 
selection  of  styles  and  color;  (2)  textiles  as  used  in  the  selection  of  the  materials 
used.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.1 

102.  Study  of  Costume. — This  course  gives  practice  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  costume  design  from  the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  factors : 
materials  and  their  influence  upon  a  design;  color,  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual, hygiene  and  economics  in  relation  to  dress.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 135.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  DM.  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Spring,  Miss  Webb. 

103.  Study  of  Costume  (continued). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course 
102.  The  latter  part  of  it  includes  a  study  of  the  economics  of  clothing  with 
special  investigation  on  the  part  of  each  student.  Part  of  the  work  may  be 
taken  directly  in  connection  with  course  139.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
102  and  152  and  Political  Economy  0  and  1.  Limited  to  16.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1.50.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Webb. 

109.  Principles  of  Garment  Construction. — This  course  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  construction  involved  in  plain  sewing  and  their 
application  to  various  materials.  It  covers  the  problems  considered  in  Home 
Economics  100  without  requiring  actual  garment-making.  This  course  is  offered 
for  two  classes  of  students,  (1)  those  who  enter  with  2  units  of  admission  credit 
in  Clothing  and  Household  Design,  and  (2)  those  who  pass  a  technical  test  in 
sewing.    M.  Autumn,  Miss  Webb. 

Note. — The  technical  examination  for  exemption  from  Home  Economics  100  will 
be  given  September  29  and  October  1  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the  sewing-rooms  on  the  third 
floor  of  Kimbark  Hall. 

110.  Drafting. — A  comparative  study  of  drafting  systems  used  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  practical  pattern- 
making.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Miss  Hanna. 

fl20.  Elementary  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  the  high  school.  It  includes  the  simple 
processes  in  millinery,  with  a  study  of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory 
fee,  $1.50.    DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Miss  Lyon. 

fl21.  Advanced  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  for  teachers  of  millinery 
in  secondary,  normal,  and  trade  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  designing, 
modeling,  making,  and  trimming  hats  of  all  styles,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  technique,  but  as  a  method  of  work.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  120. 
Limited  to  20.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mj.   [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

fl30A.  The  Handwork  of  Household  Art. — The  principles  of  design  and 
their  application  to  weaving,  including  basketry  and  textile  weaving,  crocheting, 
and  embroidery.    Limited  to  20.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  McNeal. 

132.  Applied  Design. — A  course  consisting  of  lectures,  discussion,  and 
laboratory  work  in  the  activities  through  which  the  textile  arts  are  expressed — 
basketry,  weaving,  lace-making,  embroidery,  etc.  The  lectures  include  the 
history  of  the  handicraft  movement.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100  and 
Elementary  Design  or  equivalent.    Limited  to  24.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

135.  Costume  Design. — A  study  of  the  elements  of  design  involved  in 
costume.  This  study  includes:  (1)  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
design;  (2)  exercises  involving  the  use  of  these  design  principles  in  costumes  (these 
exercises  are  of  two  types:  first,  those  which  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples as  embodied  in  costume;  secondly,  those  which  involve  the  inventive  use  of 
the  principles);  (3)  experimentation  with  materials  to  determine  how  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction  modify  design.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Art,  including 
Modeling  and  Home  Economics  100  or  equivalent.    Limited  to  20.  Laboratory 
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fee,  SI. 50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Ernst, 
Miss  Hunter;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Ethelwyn  Miller;  Winter, 
Spring,  Miss  Knapp. 

136 A.  Constructive  Costume  Design. — A  presentation  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  costume  design,  with  the  emphasis  placed  upon  skilful  manipulation 
of  costume  materials.  This  course  is  offered  for  advanced  students  majoring  in 
Art  or  Clothing  and  Household  Design.  It  presupposes  technique  in  drawing  and 
painting,  design  and  sewing.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  of  Art  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics 100  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $0.75.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Ernst. 

138.  History  of  Costume. — A  survey  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
which  have  influenced  the  design  of  costumes  in  the  different  centuries.  This 
includes  a  study  of  national  costumes,  institutional  costumes,  and  those  created 
for  special  occasions.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  135  or  136  and  150  or 
152.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ethelwyn  Miller. 

139.  Advanced  Costume  Design. — This  course  is  devoted  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  design  and  of  construction  to  historic  and  symbolic  costumes 
as  found  in  the  civic,  religious,  and  other  pageants  of  the  day.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  138  and  Political  Economy  0  and  1.  Limited  to  20.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $1.50.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Ethelwyn  Miller. 

141.  Household  Design. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  threefold:  first,  to 
establish  definite  standards  for  judging  line,  value,  and  color  harmonies  as  found 
in  the  house;  secondly,  by  using  these  standards  to  invent  harmonies  of  line, 
value,  and  color;  thirdly,  to  experiment  with  various  processes  of  producing 
designs  in  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  tools  and  material  upon  designs. 
Prerequisite:  9  majors  of  College  credit  and  2  majors  of  Art,  including  Model- 
ing. Limited  to  24.  M .  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Ethelwyn 
Miller;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Hunter;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Ethelwyn  Miller. 

142A.  Constructive  House  Design. — A  presentation  of  the  fundamental 

problems  of  house  design,  with  the  emphasis  placed  upon  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  processes  and  materials  upon  industrial  designs.  This  course  is  offered  for 
advanced  students  majoring  in  Art  or  in  Clothing  and  Household  Design.  It 
presupposes  technique  in  design,  drawing  and  painting,  and  a  knowledge  of 
mechanical  drawing.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  of  Art.  Limited  to  24.  Consult 
instructor  before  registering.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor 
Ethelwyn  Miller. 

145.  House  Planning  and  Furnishing. — Observation  and  discussion  of  the 
factors  controlling  modern  house  planning  and  furnishing.  The  topics  considered 
include:  the  business  of  the  family;  the  influence  of  House  Management  upon 
the  planning  and  furnishing;  the  development  of  floor  plans;  industrial  condi- 
tions determining  house  planning  and  furnishing;  domestic  architecture  in 
America.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  141  or  142  and  150  or  152.  Limited 
to  24.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Ethelwyn  Miller. 

146.  Advanced  House  Planning  and  Furnishing. — This  course  combines 
the  experiences  of  Household  Art  141  with  the  facts  of  Household  Art  145  in 
two  ways:  first,  a  detailed  analysis  is  made  of  present-day  practices  in  the  plan- 
ning and  furnishing  of  homes  and  institutional  rooms;  secondly,  the  presenting 
of  original  plans  and  decorative  schemes  based  upon  the  principles  of  design, 
a  study  of  the  market,  and  the  principles  of  household  management.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  146  and  Political  Economy  0  and  1.  Limited  to 
24.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

150.  Elementary  Textiles. — This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  fabrics  from 
the  standpoint  of  weave,  structure,  and  composition  of  material  as  a  basis  for  the 
selection  of  clothing  and  house  furnishings.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  following 
points:   (1)  textile  design  and  its  relation  to  yarn  structure  and  the  finishing 
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processes  applied  to  fabrics;  (2)  the  identification  and  recognition  of  fibers  and 
tfieir  adulteration.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  of  College  credit.  Limited  to  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Hunter;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen  and  Miss  Webb. 

152.  Textiles. — A  scientific  study  of  the  composition  and  physical  properties 
of  fabrics,  with  discussions  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  their  value  to  the  con- 
sumer. Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen, 
Miss  McNeal,  Mrs.  Page;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Van 
Hoesen;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen  and  Miss  Knapp. 

160.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Clothing  and  Household  Design. — This  course 
considers  the  functions  of  Clothing  and  Household  Design  in  Education  and  their 
relation  to  the  curriculum;  the  comparison  of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools 
and  cities;  the  different  types  of  schools  under  varying  conditions  of  equipment 
and  management;  planning  courses  of  study;  the  relation  between  the  various 
phases  of  Home  Economics.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors 
in  Clothing  and  Household  Design,  including  Home  Economics  100,  135,  and  152. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen. 

161.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Clothing  and  Household  Design  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools. — This  course  considers  the  problems  of  Clothing  and  House- 
hold Design  in  the  elementary  school  and  their  relation  to  the  curriculum.  It 
includes  the  organization  of  the  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  Home  Economics  100,  135,  and  152. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  M.  Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Van 
Hoesen. 

162.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Clothing  and  Household  Design  in  Secondary 
Schools. — A  brief  survey  of  the  subject-matter  of  Clothing  and  Household 
Design  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  curricula  for  secondary  schools  which  will 
meet  the  demands  of  the  various  economic  and  social  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  Clothing  and  Household  Design,  including 
Home  Economics  100,  135,  and  152.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Van  Hoesen. 

165.  A  Survey  of  the  Organization  of  Home  Economics. — This  course  is  a 
survey  and  critical  examination  of  the  organization  of  courses  of  study  in  Home 
Economics  in  the  different  parts  of  our  American  school  system.  It  is  especially 
for  principals,  supervisors,  and  normal-school  teachers.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Van  Hoesen. 

170.  Investigation  of  Trade  Problems. — This  course  deals  with  the  actual 
investigation  of  trade  conditions  under  which  girls  and  women  work.  It  may 
include  some  work  as  an  apprentice.  The  placement  of  girls  from  the  Trade 
School  of  the  University  Settlement  gives  opportunity  for  some  investigation. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  102  and  160  and  Political  Economy  1  and  2. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

latin 

13.  The  Teaching  of  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion  of 
aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject;  a  criticism  of  textbooks  available; 
a  study  of  special  topics  in  pronunciation,  inflexion,  and  syntax;  and  a  rapid 
review  of  the  subject-matter  in  Hale's  First  Latin  Book.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Second-Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  content  of  second-year  Latin  and  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject; 
a  criticism  of  textbooks  available;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  Roman  history  and 
pohtics;  and  a  careful  study  of  selected  portions  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with 
especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the 
text  read.   Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Carr. 
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ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  or  to  supervise  English  in  elementary  or  in  secondary  schools.  The  needs 
of  prospective  teachers  and  of  experienced  teachers  are  considered  in  organizing 
the  courses.  Since  all  of  the  work  in  the  educational  aspects  of  English  is  supple- 
mentary to  collegiate  courses  in  composition  and  literature,  the  courses  for 
teachers  ought  to  be  taken  during  the  fourth  year  of  college  work. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  secondary 
sequences  in  English.  Such  sequences  should  include  one  or  two  special-methods 
courses  in  English  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Senior  College  courses  in  English  to 
make  a  total  of  six  majors.  The  prerequisites  to  such  sequences  are  the  Junior 
College  requirements  in  English. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  English  should  consult 
the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of  the 
same  in  the  Dean's  Office. 

7.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  deals 
with  the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written  and  in 
oral  composition.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

7A.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools:  General  Survey. — A 
survey  course  dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  composition.  Such 
topics  as  the  following  will  be  considered :  organizing  the  course,  relation  of  oral 
to  written  composition,  principles  of  theme  criticism,  assignments,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  2  majors  in  composition  and  experience  in  teaching.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

7B.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools:  Advanced  Course. — 
An  intensive  course,  attacking  the  problem  of  "thought  building"  in  compo- 
sition. The  class  will  make  a  thorough  study  of  exposition  and  argumentation, 
with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  the  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  at 
least  2  majors  in  composition  and  experience  in  teaching.  The  consent  of  the 
instructor  must  be  secured  for  registration.  M.  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

12.  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  the  Secondary  School.— Problems  of 
interpretative  reading,  rhetoricals,  debating,  dramatics,  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  phases  of  oral  work.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  4  majors  in  composition  and  literature.  Limited  to  20. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

12A.  Oral  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. — A  course  considering 
the  various  forms  of  oral  English,  with  special  reference  to  interpretation  of  the 
literature  studied,  class  reports,  impromptu  discussion,  and  participation  in 
school  and  community  activities.  Attention  will  be  given  to  articulation  and 
enunciation,  and  to  methods  of  developing  the  natural  expression  of  the  high- 
school  student.    Limited  to  30.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  O'Hara. 

12B.  Drama  Study  and  Presentation  in  the  Secondary  School. — A  dis- 
cussion of  the  essentials  of  good  drama  as  applied  to  high-school  study  and 
presentation,  based  upon  class  consideration  of  several  plays  of  literary  and 
dramatic  merit,  and  supplemented  by  actual  stage  work  by  members  of  the  class. 
A  laboratory  course  for  teachers  whose  work  includes  the  direction  of  dramatic 
activities.  Limited  to  30.  Consent  of  the  instructor  must  be  secured  for  regis- 
tration.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  O'Hara. 

14.  Teaching  of  English  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. — This 
course  presents  methods  of  teaching  composition,  both  oral  and  written.  In 
literature  it  gives  a  survey  of  reading  suitable  for  the  upper  grades.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Lally;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Geyer. 
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16.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — A  survey  of  the 
literature  taught  in  elementary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  stories  and  poems  for 
primary  grades;  practice  in  story-telling;  the  teaching  of  literature.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  Miss  Lally;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Geyer;  Mj. 
Winter,  Miss  Lally. 

16.  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Intermediate  Grades. — The  aim  of  this 
course  is  (1)  to  present  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  silent  and  oral 
reading  in  the  intermediate  grades;  (2)  to  discuss  the  selection  and  organization 
of  reading  materials  correlated  with  the  history,  geography,  and  science  of 
these  grades;  (3)  to  work  out  in  detail  the  relation  of  reading  to  the  problem  of 
teaching  children  how  to  study.  For  teachers  of  the  intermediate  grades  and 
general  supervisors.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Miss  McLaughlin. 

80.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — Includes  a  thorough 
study  of  several  classics;  insists  upon  acquaintance  with  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Discusses  the  choice,  arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of 
subject-matter  for  high-school  instruction.  Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and 
observation.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  in  literature.  Mj.  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lyman. 

80A.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  High  School:  General  Survey. — A  survey 
course  dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  literature.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions,  and 
reports.  Each  topic  will  be  definitely  illustrated  by  means  of  examples  taken 
from  books  most  commonly  read  in  the  high  schools.  Prerequisite:  at  least 
2  majors  of  literature  and  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

80B.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  High  School:  Advanced  Course. — An 
intensive  course,  supplementary  to  course  80A,  but  not  dependent  upon  it. 
Certain  important  topics  will  be  singled  out  and  treated  somewhat  exhaustively. 
Each  member  will  be  expected  to  present  the  results  of  individual  study  upon  a 
particular  topic.  Prerequisite:  at  least  6  majors  of  literature  and  experience  in 
teaching.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  registration.  M.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lyman.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

GERMANICS 

97Y.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School. — Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Mr.  Weigel. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  are  preparing  (1)  to  teach  elementary-school  mathematics;  (2)  to  teach 
secondary  mathematics;  (3)  to  teach  mathematics  in  normal  schools  and  schools 
of  education;  and  (4)  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Students  who  take  their  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  second- 
ary sequences  in  mathematics.  Such  sequences  should  include  one  or  two 
courses  in  the  theory  of  teaching  mathematics  and  a  sufficient  number  of  college 
courses  to  make  a  total  number  of  six  majors,  provided  that  the  courses  elected 
are  not  mathematical  majors  whose  numbers  begin  with  0,  and  provided  one  major 
is  included  whose  number  is  higher  than  14. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  mathematics  should 
consult  the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of 
the  same  in  the  Dean's  Office. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — This  course  deals  with 
the  matter  and  methods  of  the  special  arithmetic,  form  work,  and  the  general 
arithmetic  that  are  suited  to  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  chief 
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emphasis  being  given  to  Grades  I— VI.  It  comprises  the  application  of  special 
methods  and  devices,  the  organization  of  typical  unities  of  subject-matter,  and 
other  standard  details  of  grade  arithmetic.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  stu- 
dents. Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  either  Term;  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — This  course  is  planned  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  secondary  mathematics.  The  following  topics  are 
considered:  present  tendencies  in  secondary  mathematics;  principles  of  corre- 
lation; selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter;  methods  of  planning  and 
presenting  subject-matter;  devices  contributing  to  efficient  instruction;  super- 
vised study;  written  work;  standards  of  attainment;  individual  differences, 
etc.  A  considerable  amount  of  directed  observation  in  the  University  High 
School  is  required.  Primarily  for  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
2  majors  of  Junior  College  mathematics.  M.  Summer,  either  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Mr.  Breslich;  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

3.  Supervisor's  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics. — This  course  deals 
with  the  theory  and  technique  of  supervising  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  The  topics  discussed  are:  the  course  of 
study  appropriate  for  various  types  of  schools;  the  selection  and  organization 
of  subject-matter  for  definite  grades;  standard  processes;  effective  methods  of 
instruction;  testing  the  results  of  teaching;  remedial  measures  for  revealed 
weaknesses;  methods  of  improving  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
etc.  Required  classroom  observation.  Open  to  general  supervisors  and  super- 
intendents.   Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

6.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  ideas 
which  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  resulted 
in  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical  education.  The 
course  is  adapted  both  to  university  students  and  to  intending  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics. Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  1  and  2  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

geography 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
(1)  to  teach  geography  in  elementary  or  high  schools;  (2)  to  supervise  the  teach- 
ing of  geography  in  elementary  schools;  and  (3)  to  teach  geography  in  normal 
schools. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  secondary 
sequences  in  Geography.  Such  sequences  should  include  one  or  two  special- 
methods  courses  and  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  in  geography  to  make  a  total 
of  six  majors.  The  prerequisite  to  such  sequences  is  Geography  3  (Commercial 
Geography). 

Students  desiring  to  take  secondary  sequences  in  geography  should  consult 
the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of  the 
same  in  the  Dean's  Office. 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades:  Home  and  World  Geography. — A 

study  of  the  physical  and  industrial  aspects  of  home  geography;  selection  of  the 
material  of  home  geography  adapted  to  Grades  I-IV  inclusive;  a  consideration  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  geographic  controls  of  climate,  relief,  and  life  as 
seen  in  the  results  of  world  geography;  Arctic  Greenlanders  as  an  illustration  of 
material  and  discussion  of  method  of  presentation.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

2.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands. — A  study  of  the  geographic  controls  of  this  region  with  the 
correlative  results.  Selection  and  adaptation  of  this  material  to  the  grammar 
grades.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Baber.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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5.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  North  America. — Relief,  climatic, 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  intermediate  grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon;  representation  of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with 
crayon;  laboratory  illustrating  physiographic  processes.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Eurasia. — Discussion  of  principles 
of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  grammar  grades.  Landscape 
and  map  drawing.  Practice  in  use  of  stereopticon  and  physiographical  labora- 
tory. Study  of  relief,  climate,  physiographic  processes,  distribution  of  vegeta- 
tion, animals,  people,  and  industries.  Special  consideration  of  China  and  Japan, 
India  and  Europe.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Baber.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

8A.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  South  America. — Physiographic 
and  life  conditions.  Distribution  of  people,  industries,  commerce.  Graphic 
representation.  Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject- 
matter.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

15.  The  Supervision  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — This  course 
deals  with  the  theory  and  technique  of  supervising  the  teaching  of  geography. 
The  topics  discussed  are:  courses  of  study  appropriate  for  various  grades;  the 
selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter;  effective  methods  of  instruction; 
testing  the  results  of  teaching,  etc.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of  several  con- 
tinents with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  type  of  work  appropriate  for  the  vari- 
ous grades.  Classroom  observation  is  required.  For  general  supervisors  and 
superintendents.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  presentation  of  high-school  geography.  Comparison  of  the  high- 
school  courses  of  study  in  geography  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  study  in  the  field,  in  the  laboratory,  and 
in  the  museum.  For  high-  and  normal-school  teachers.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  stu- 
dents in  Education  and  other  departments  who  desire  introductory  courses  in 
elementary  science;  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  in  secondary  and  normal  schools;  and  (3).  experienced  teachers 
who  are  preparing  for  supervisory  positions. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  secondary 
sequences  in  Natural  Science.  These  sequences  combine  the  courses  in  this 
Department  with  courses  elected  from  the  departments  of  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Botany  and  form  rational  sequences.  It  is 
advised  that  students  intending  to  take  principal  sequences  in  this  Department 
elect  science  during  their  Junior  College  courses.  Such  election  makes  it  possible 
for  considerable  advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  special-methods 
courses  in  the  Department. 

Students  desiring  to  take  sequences  in  this  Department  should  consult  the 
Departmental  Adviser  and  secure  approved  sequences,  which  should  be  filed  in 
the  Dean's  Office. 

1.  Elementary  Science:  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  aims  to  give  the 
grade  teacher  familiarity  with  the  common  plants  and  animals  and  their  uses 
in  school  studies  of  elementary  science.  Frequent  field  trips  teach  the  recogni- 
tion of  common  trees,  flowering  plants,  and  some  of  the  spore  bearers;  of  the 
familiar  birds,  insects,  and  animals  of  pond  and  stream.    Lectures  and  readings 
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cover  the  simple  life  processes,  habit  structures,  and  the  relation  of  common  living 
things  to  human  affairs.  The  constant  laboratory  work  serves  to  illustrate  these 
matters.  The  class  is  conducted  so  as  to  show  how  similar  work  is  best  carried 
on  in  the  school.  Field  work  Wednesday  afternoon,  three  hours.  M j .  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  Associate  Professor  Downing  and  Dr.  Harvey;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

2.  Elementary  Science:  Physical  Science. — A  practical  course  designed  to 
give  a  workable  knowledge  of  material  and  methods  usable  in  elementary-science 
work  in  the  grades  and  first-year  high  school,  treating  such  topics  as:  how  a 
door  bell  works;  how  to  make  a  tireless  cooker;  why  a  vacuum  cleaner  cleans; 
how  the  gas  meter  measures,  and  other  questions  of  physical  science  which  are 
applicable  to  home,  school,  and  community  life.  Demonstrations  and  discussions 
with  preparation  and  manipulation  of  simple  illustrative  apparatus  made  from 
common  inexpensive  materials.  Correlates  with  other  science  work  and  with 
manual-training  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Downing. 

7.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 
Curriculum. — Purposes  of  elementary  science;  principles  of  organization; 
materials  to  be  used;  literature  of  elementary  science;  study  of  type  plans  of 
organization  now  in  use  in  state,  city,  and  normal  courses;  reports  upon  special 
topics.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  teaching 
and  supervising  elementary  science  in  the  grades.  Prerequisites:  courses  1  and  2 
or  equivalent.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  General  Science. — This  course  considers  the  following 
topics:  the  place  of  general  science  in  the  high-school  curriculum;  the  general- 
science  movement;  the  principles  of  organization  of  general-science  courses;  the 
relation  of  the  course  to  elementary  science  and  to  the  later  science  courses. 
Observation  in  high-school  classes  gives  a  direct  basis  for  discussion  of  the  method 
of  teaching  general  science,  including  class  work,  demonstration,  and  laboratory 
procedure.  A  complete  and  critical  review  of  the  literature  on  the  teaching  and 
organization  of  general  science  is  made.    Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Pieper. 

21.  Botany  in  the  High  Schools. — This  course  includes  the  consideration 
of  the  following  topics:  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the  function  of 
botany  in  secondary  education;  a  survey  of  subject-matter,  including  some 
laboratory  and  field  work;  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection,  organiza- 
tion, and  use  of  botanical  materials;  outline  of  a  course;  inspection  of  high-school 
work  in  botany.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Dr.  Harvey. 

31.  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  considers  briefly  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  biology  teaching  and  the  significance  of  the  movement; 
recent  investigations  of  plans,  practices,  and  purposes  in  science  teaching;  prin- 
ciples of  organization  of  the  biological  sciences;  textbooks,  types  of  courses,  rela- 
tion to  other  courses,  work  of  classroom,  laboratory,  field,  home,  and  related 
industries;  survey  and  investigation  of  instruction  in  biology,  including  selection 
of  subject-matter,  its  arrangement,  and  presentation.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Downing. 

40.  The  Teaching  of  Zoology. — This  course  touches  briefly  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  science  teaching  and  the  significance  of  the  movement,  discusses 
present  conditions  and  tendencies  in  high-school  instruction  in  zoology,  courses 
of  study,  textbooks,  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  selection  of  subject-matter, 
its  arrangement,  and  presentation.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Downing. 

60.  Methods  of  Teaching  High-School  Physics. — A  course  for  teachers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  laboratory  practice  of  high-school  physics,  consisting  of  the 
lecture  part  only  of  course  51.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter, 
Mr.  Wilkins. 
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51.  The  Pedagogy  of  High-School  Physics. — A  course  including  the  follow- 
ing topics:  the  present  high-school  physics  course,  its  development,  require- 
ments, and  methods  of  presentation;  types  of  physics  courses  in  this  and  other 
countries.  The  course  provides  a  survey  of  physics  with  special  reference  to 
choice  of  subject-matter  and  effective  methods  of  presentation  in  high-school 
classes.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  physics. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  M.  of  laboratory  work.  DMj.  Summer  (or  DM. 
either  Term),  Mr.  Wilkins. 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  stu- 
dents who  are  qualifying  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  and  who  wish 
to  make  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  either  their  principal  or  their  second- 
ary sequence;  (2)  students  of  previous  training  and  experience  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  normal-school  or  supervising  positions  in  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education;  (3)  students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  and  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate.  The  Department  offers 
advanced  courses  which  are  open  only  to  teachers  of  experience.  The  elementary 
courses  are  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  meet  the  needs  both  of  the  advanced 
students  and  of  those  who  are  preparing  primarily  for  classroom  teaching. 

The  Department  has  organized  the  following  courses: 

1.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

2.  A  one-year  course  leading  to  the  Supervisor's  Certificate. 

3.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

1.      THE  BACHELOK'S   DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  with  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  as  their  principal  sequence  must  complete,  in  addition  to  all  admission 
and  Junior  College  requirements  (19  and  22),  6  majors  of  Education,  including 
courses  1  and  86  and  2  majors  of  practice  teaching,  a  sequence  of  9  majors  made 
up  of  courses  from  the  Department  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  and 
other  departments  in  the  College  of  Education  which  offer  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  primary-grade  subjects,  and  3  elective  majors  subject  to  the  approval  of  this 
Department.  The  major  sequence  must  be  approved  in  each  case  by  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser. 

2.      THE   SUPERVISOR'S  CERTIFICATE 

A  one-year  course  preparatory  to  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  primary 
schools  is  provided  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  kindergarten-training 
schools  who  have  had  in  addition  three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and 
receive  at  least  9  majors  of  advanced  standing.  Many  capable  students  who 
have  had  such  training  and  experience  may  be  prepared,  by  doing  one  year  of 
specialized  work,  to  serve  successfully  as  critic  teachers  or  as  supervisors  in  city 
systems.  There  are  more  demands  for  trained  critic  teachers  in  the  normal 
schools  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  19. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  kindergarten-training  school  with 
sufficient  credit  to  secure  9  majors  advanced  standing  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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3.  Three  years'  successful  teaching  experience  in  a  regularly  organized 
school. 

4.  One  quarter  of  physical  culture  of  four  hours  a  week. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  9  majors  with  18  grade-points,  to  be 
distributed  as  follows: 


For  Kindergarten  Supervisors — 

Majors 

o)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  46,  The  Curriculum; 
92,  Criticism  and  Supervision  of 
Teaching) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   1 

(or  an  exemption  test) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education ...  3 
(namely,  course  7,  Critical  Study 
of  the  Kindergarten  Curriculum 
and  Methods  (Advanced);  10,  Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Training  and 
Supervision  (Advanced) ;  3,  Primary- 
School  Methods) 

d)  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education   1 

(School  Hygiene) 

e)  Electives  related  to  the  Kindergarten 

and  Primary  Curriculum   2 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in 
special  subjects) 

Total   9 

with  18  grade-points 


For  Primary  Supervisors — 

Majors 

a)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  46,  The  Curriculum; 
92,  Criticism  and  Supervision  of 
Teaching) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   1 

(or  an  exemption  test) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education ...  2 
(namely,  course  3,  Primary-School 
Methods;  and  one  elective) 

d)  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education   1 

(School  Hygiene) 

e)  Electives  related  to  the  Kindergarten 

and  Primary  Curriculum   3 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in 
special  subjects) 

Total   9 

with  18  grade-points 


Teachers  of  three  years'  experience  who  can  fulfil  the  general  college  admis- 
sion requirements  but  have  not  9  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  in  from  four  to  six  quarters,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  which  they  receive.  The  advanced 
standing  and  residence  work  together  must  make  a  total  of  18  majors.  The 
residence  work  must  include  the  9  majors  outlined  above  and  other  courses  related 
to  elementary-school  supervision  which  are  approved  by  the  student's  adviser. 
In  addition  to  the  one  quarter  of  physical  culture  required  of  all  candidates  for 
this  certificate,  those  entering  with  less  than  9  majors  of  advanced  standing  will 
take  one  additional  quarter  of  physical  culture  if  they  have  from  5  to  7  majors  of 
advanced  standing,  and  two  additional  quarters  of  physical  culture  if  they 
enter  with  less  than  5  majors  of  advanced  standing. 

3.      THE    KIND  ERG  ARTE  N-PRIMAKY  CERTIFICATE 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  either  in 
kindergartens  or  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  unification  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades  that  is 
taking  place  in  progressive  school  systems,  it  is  desirable  that  kindergarten 
teachers  should  receive  some  training  in  primary  methods  and  that  primary 
teachers  should  receive  some  training  in  kindergarten  methods.  The  require- 
ments for  the  certificates,  however,  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  preparation 
for  either  kindergarten  or  primary  teaching. 
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The  requirements  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  19. 

2.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.    See  p.  23. 

3.  A  sequence  of  three  subject-matter  courses,  for  all  students  whose  general 
average  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  residence  falls  below  "B  — 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture  of  4  hours  a  week  and  one  quarter  of 
2  hours  a  week. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  18  majors  with  36  grade-points.  The 
majors  must  be  distributed  as  follows: 


For  students  specializing  in  kindergarten 
teaching — 

-  Majors 


o)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Education;  86,  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   3 

(namely,  two  in  the  kindergarten; 
one  in  the  primary  grades) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  .  4 
(including  course  3,  Primary-School 
Methods) 

d)  Subjects  related  to  the  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Curriculum   5 


(to  be  chosen  from  at  least  3  of  the 
following  departments  in  the  College 
of  Education:  History,  Natural  Sci- 
ence, English,  and  Art;  and  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education  17) 


e)  English  1   1 

/)  Electives   3 

(to  be  selected  by  the  student,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser) 

Total  18 

with  at  least  36  grade-points 


For    students    specializing     in  primary 
teaching — 

Majors 


a)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Education;  86,  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   2 


(namely,  two  in  the  primary  grades) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. . .  3 
(including  course  3,  Primary-School 
Methods,  and  an  elective  in  Practice 
Teaching  if  so  advised) 

d)  Subjects  related  to  the  Kindergarten 

and  Primary  Curriculum   7 

(namely,  one  in  each  of  the  following 
departments  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion: History,  English,  Geography, 
Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  and 
Art;  and  Kindergarten-Primary  Edu- 


cation 17) 

e)  English  1   1 

/)  Electives   3 

(to  be  selected  by  the  student,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser) 

Total  18 

with  at  least  36  grade-points 


The  practice-teaching  courses  of  this  Department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School  and  a 
number  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate 
with  this  Department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in 
practice  teaching. 

Students  may  not  register  for  any  of  the  following  courses  without  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser: 

1.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten  Education. — This  course  includes  a  brief 
study  of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  play 
activities  characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  the  instincts  and  impulses  under- 
lying various  forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work.  An 
analysis  of  the  common  play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination 
of  principles  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten. 
Observations  of  teaching  required.  Open  to  Junior  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Martin. 
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3.  Primary-School  Methods. — This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  are 
preparing  for  teaching  or  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  primary  grades.  It 
will  include  a  consideration  of  the  organization  of  subject-matter  for  the  primary 
grades  and  the  relation  of  reading,  writing,  number,  and  construction  to  other 
subjects.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  teaching  number,  reading, 
language,  and  literature  and  to  practice  in  story-telling.  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss 
Curtis. 

3A.  Primary-School  Methods:  Reading,  Language,  and  Literature. — This 

course  is  planned  for  primary  teachers  and  kindergartners.  It  will  consider  the 
principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  language,  and  literature 
in  the  first  three  grades  and  the  relation  of  these  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  problem  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners. 
Sections  limited  to  30.  Sec.  a,  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Miss  Townsend;  sec.  b,  M.  First  Term,  Miss  Curtis;  sec.  c,  M.  First 
Term,  Miss  Troxell. 

3B.  Primary-School  Methods:  Number  and  Science. — This  course  is 
planned  for  primary  teachers,  kindergartners,  and  supervisors.  It  will  consider 
the  intrinsic  relations  between  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades;  the  organi- 
zation of  subject-matter  in  the  grades  with  special  attention  to  the  teaching  of 
number  and  science.  Sections  limited  to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  a; 
sec.  b  same  as  sec.  a,  but  planned  especially  for  supervisors,  Miss  Wygant. 

3C.  Primary-School  Methods. — Same  as  course  3A,  but  planned  especially 
for  supervisors.  Sections  limited  to  30.  Sec.  o,  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Townsend;  sec.  b,  M.  First  Term,  Miss 
Curtis. 

f5.  Constructive  Occupations:  Principles  and  Methods  Underlying  Their 
Use. — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  and  for  supervisors.  It  will  include  a  considera- 
tion of  the  place  and  value  of  manual  activities  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary- 
grades,  their  relation  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  practical  work 
with  nature  materials,  clay,  paper,  textile  materials,  and  wood.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  methods  of  teaching.  Sections  limited  to  24.  Sec.  a,  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Berry;  Miss  Martin; 
sec.  b,  M.  First  Term,  Miss  Berry;  §Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Martin. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Curriculum. — A  survey  of  the  various  subjects  of  the 
kindergarten  curriculum — household  and  neighborhood  occupations,  physical 
education,  manual  and  art  activities,  language,  literature,  nature-study,  and 
music — with  reference  to  their  organization.  Students  will  submit  teaching 
plans  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the 
first  grade  will  be  fully  discussed.  The  last  two  weeks  will  be  given  to  a  study  of 
the  development  of  modern  methods  of  teaching  in  the  kindergarten.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

7.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Curriculum  and  Methods  (Ad- 
vanced).— This  is  a  course  of  reading,  observation,  and  discussion  planned  pri- 
marily for  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  training 
and  supervision.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  in 
the  making  of  kindergarten  curriculum,  a  comparative  study  of  the  controlling 
principles  in  various  typical  programs,  typical  methods  in  the  use  of  material, 
selection  and  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  organization  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  kindergarten  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  children. 
At  least  two  hours  a  week  of  observation  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
will  be  required.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

7A.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Program  and  Methods. — This  is 
a  course  of  reading,  observation,  and  discussion  planned  primarily  for  kinder- 
gartners who  are  preparing  for  training  and  supervision.  It  will  include  a  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  making  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum, 
a  comparative  study  of  the  controlling  principles  in  various  typical  programs, 
typical  methods  in  the  use  of  material,  selection  and  arrangement  of  subjects, 
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and  organization  of  the  various  activities  of  the  kindergarten  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  children.  At  least  two  hours  a  week  of  observa- 
tion in  the  kindergarten  will  be  required.  The  first  half  of  the  major  course  has 
been  given  in  previous  summer  quarters.  The  second  half  will  be  given  in  this 
Summer  Quarter.  It  is  so  organized,  however,  that  students  may  register  for  it 
whether  or  not  they  have  had  the  first  half.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

10.  Kindergarten-Training  and  Supervision  (Advanced). — For  students  who 
are  preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of  kindergartens. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  course  such  problems  of  the  training  teacher  as  entrance 
requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of  the  curriculum,  best  methods  of 
training  students  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  practice  teaching  will  be  considered.  Members  of  the  class  will  prepare 
and  submit  outlines  of  courses  in  kindergarten  education  for  class  discussion  and 
criticism.  The  second  part  of  the  course  will  discuss  problems  of  supervision, 
among  these:  the  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  the  kindergartner;  the 
relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  grades;  organization  of  teachers' 
meetings,  study  classes,  and  parents'  clubs;  equipment;  salaries;  examination 
of  candidates  for  positions,  etc.  Observation  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

14.  Literature  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — In  this  course  a 
study  will  be  made  of  stories  and  poetry  suitable  for  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades.  Problems  of  selection  and  presentation  of  material  for  each  grade  will  be 
considered.  Students  will  submit  lesson  plans  for  discussion  and  criticism. 
Some  time  will  be  given  to  practice  in  story-telling.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Miss  Hill. 

fl5.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk 
or  traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms  with 
reference  to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  values.  Classi- 
fication of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection  and 
adaptation  for  use  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Sections  limited  to 
40.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  £Mj.  Winter,  Miss 
Martin. 

fl7.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — This  course  will 
include  the  training  of  the  students'  voices  in  breathing,  intonation,  and  phrasing; 
methods  of  teaching  singing  to  little  children  and  selection  of  suitable  song 
material  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  read 
music.    Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Mrs.  Kern. 

f95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten. — Students  will  spend  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  practice  kindergartens,  observing  or  teaching,  and 
will  be  required  to  write  teaching  plans  and  attend  weekly  critic  meetings.  This 
course  is  limited.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  Martin;  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Temple. 

f95.  Advanced  Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  at  least 
two  hours  daily.  Preparation  of  written  plans;  criticism.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  This  course 
is  limited.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  Martin;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor 
Temple. 

f97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Students  will  spend  five 
hours  per  week  observing  or  teaching  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic 
meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  course.  Pre- 
requisites: Education  1,  Education  86,  and  at  least  one  special-methods  course. 
This  course  is  limited.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor 
Gray. 

,  hygiene  and  physical  education 

02.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  Story-Plays,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — 
Grades  I-IV  inclusive. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  of  the  first 
four  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.    It  takes  up  the  principles  governing 
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the  selection  of  games  for  schoolroom  and  playground,  the  principles  underlying 
the  selection  and  adaptation  of  schoolroom  gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic 
dances.  It  includes  work  in  both  theory  and  practice.  The  class  is  limited  to 
50.  Gymnasium  shoes  or  slippers  required.  Non-credit,  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Stiles. 

03.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — Grades  V-VIII 
inclusive. — This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  It 
takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  games  for  schoolroom  and  play- 
ground, the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  schoolroom 
gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  A  few  of  the  simple  team  games  for 
boys  and  girls  are  also  included  in  this  course.  The  class  is  limited  to  50.  Gym- 
nasium shoes  or  slippers  required.  Non-credit,  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
Stiles. 

For  other  work  in  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  see  announcement  of  that  depart- 
ment in  the  Circular  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

1.  School  Hygiene. — This  course  approaches  hygiene  from  the  point  of 
view  of  classroom  teachers.  The  topics  discussed  are:  growth;  nutrition; 
exercise;  clothing;  common  defects  and  abnormalities  of  the  special  sense  organs, 
with  methods  of  recognition  and  prevention;  common  skin  and  communicable 
diseases  of  children;  first  aid  to  the  injured;  co-operation  with  school  physicians 
and  nurses;  the  construction  and  hygiene  of  schoolrooms;  out-of-door  schools, 
etc.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  placed  upon  those  problems  which  confront 
the  classroom  teacher.    Mj.  Winter,  De.  Reed. 

AESTHETIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  students 
who  are  preparing  to  supervise  instruction  in  the  arts  in  elementary  and  high 
schools;  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  arts  in  secondary,  normal, 
or  technical  schools  and  in  colleges;  (3)  students  of  Education  who  desire  some 
training  in  the  arts. 

The  program  of  study  for  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 
in  Education  is  as  follows : 


Junior  College 
1st  year 

English  1   1  major 

Continuation  Group  (see  p.  22)   3  majors 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  6  (Drawing  and  Painting)  . .  1  major 

Design  20  (Introductory  Design)   1  major 

Electives1   2  majors 

9  majors " 

2d  year 

English  3   1  major 

Education  62  (Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of 

Elementary-School  Subjects)   1  major 

History  or  English   1  major 

Design  21  or  24  (Advanced  Design)   *  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  9  (Drawing  and  Painting, 

continued)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  (Elementary  Modeling) .  1  major 

Electives1   3  majors 


9  majors 

»  May  be  used  in  satisfying  the  contingent  distributive  requirements.    (See  p.  23). 
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Senior  College 
Sd  year 

Education  86  or  87  (Methods  of  Teaching)   1  major 

Education  56  (General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art),  or 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling) . .  1  major 
Drawing  and  Painting  12  (Advanced  Drawing  and 

Painting),  and  Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color 

in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   2  majors 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  50  (Elementary  Pottery) ...  1  major 
Electives   4  majors 

9  majors 

4th  year 

Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color  in  Pictorial  and 

Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling),  or 
Modeling  and  Ceramics  51  (Advanced  Pottery). ...  1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Electives   4  majors 

9  majors 

ADVISED  ELECTIVES 

1st  year  3d  and  4th  years 

Manual  Training  70 A  Philosophy  7 

Manual  Training  70B  History  of  Art  25 

Home  Economics — Clothing  and  Sociology 

Household  Design  History  A5,  B7,  B65 

History  1,  2,  3  Botany  1 

Chemistry  1  History  21,  22,  23 

English  40  Home  Economics  130 

Home  Economics  135 
Vear  Home  Economics  145 

Natural  Science  1  Home  Economics  152 

Drawing  and  Painting  7  Public  Speaking 

Home  Economics  140A 
Chemistry  2 

f95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  who  elect  practice  teaching  in  any  of  the 
subgroups  of  this  Department  should  register  in  this  course.  They  will  spend 
five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching.  Their  work  will  be  supervised  by 
instructors  and  critic  teachers  of  the  Department  according  to  the  regulations 
printed  in  the  Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisite:  Education  1, 
Education  86  or  87,  and  Education  56  or  57.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least 
15  lessons.  Hours  to  be  arranged  on  consultation  with  the  instructor.  This 
course  is  limited.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Miller. 

A.      DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

6.  Introductory  Drawing  and  Painting. — A  course  corresponding  in  grade  to 
6,  but  offering  a  larger  proportion  of  technical  practice  and  less  discussion  of 
methods  of  teaching.  Planned  for  students  whose  work  requires  ability  to  use 
drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  rather  than  further  knowledge  of  methods  of 
teaching  drawing.    Limited  to  25.    2  hours  daily.    M j .  Spring,  Miss  Hollister. 
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f6.  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  gives  practice  in  drawing  animal, 
bird,  and  plant  forms  and  commonly  constructed  objects  in  pencil,  crayon,  and 
water  color,  and  also  offers  a  discussion  of  the  principles  and  methods  relating 
to  the  teaching  of  the  arts  in  elementary  schools.  The  course  is  an  introductory 
course  for  students  specializing  in  the  arts  and  for  those  who  desire  some  practice 
in  the  kind  of  drawing  useful  for  elementary-school  teachers.  Open  to  Junior 
College  students  on  permission  of  the  Department.  Sections  limited  to  25. 
2  hours  daily.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss 
Elizabeth  E.  Miller,  Miss  Hollister,  Miss  Lathe,  Miss  Soper;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Mrs.  Brown. 

f7.  Drawing  and  Painting  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — 

A  course  for  students  planning  to  teach  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 
2  hours  daily.    Mj.  Winter,  Mrs.  Brown. 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting  (continued). — A  course  in  which  students  pre- 
paring to  teach  art  in  the  elementary  grades  may  continue  with  more  advanced 
problems  the  type  of  work  begun  in  courses  5  and  6.  Prerequisite:  5  or  6  or  the 
equivalent.    Limited  to  25.    2  hours  daily.    Mj.  Spring,  Mrs.  Brown. 

12.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting. — A  course  planned  especially  for 
teachers  of  drawing  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  for  supervisors  of  drawing. 
It  presents  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  advanced  drawing,  including  perspective,  light  and  shade,  and  com- 
position, and  gives  studio  practice  in  working  out  typical  examples.  Pre- 
requisite: Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  9  or  the  equivalent.  2  hours  daily. 
Limited  to  20.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mr. 
Humphrey;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Sargent. 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art  (same  as  course  16,  Department  of 
History  of  Art). — This  course  consists  partly  of  lectures  on  the  use  of  color  in 
the  arts  and  partly  of  technical  work,  consisting  of  a  series  of  problems  illustrating 
typical  color  combinations.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  or  Design  20. 
Sections  limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Sargent  and 
Miss  Kimber;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

18A.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression  (same  as  course  18  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  of  Art). — A  course  consisting  partly  of  lectures  and  partly  of 
technical  work,  involving  an  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order  to  formulate  the 
more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from  accurate  records 
of  nature.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  9  or  the  equivalent. 
Limited  to  20.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Sargent. 

For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  the  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  see 
Education  56,  p.  36. 

f30.  Mechanical  Drawing. — This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  me- 
chanical drawing.  It  includes  work  in  freehand  lettering  and  sketching,  isometric 
drawing,  orthographic  projection  and  its  application  in  some  simple  working 
drawings.  Questions  with  regard  to  courses  of  study  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  are  discussed  as  they  arise  in  the  work.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  (or  M. 
or  DM.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr. 
Fultz. 

31.  Machine  Drawing. — This  is  a  course  in  elementary  machine  drawing. 
It  deals  with  machine  details,  freehand  sketching,  tracing,  blueprinting,  bills  of 
material,  and  assembly  drawing.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  30  or  its 
equivalent.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  (or  DM.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
Spring,  Mr.  Fultz. 

32.  Architectural  Drawing. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  details  of 
building  construction,  the  use  of  architectural  conventions  and  sketches,  and  the 
plans  and  elevations  for  some  small  buildings.  It  may  be  extended  to  include 
work  in  shadows  and  perspective  to  meet  individual  requirements.  The  course 
endeavors  to  satisfy  the  individual  demands  of  each  student.  Prerequisite: 
Drawing  and  Painting  30  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  (or  DM. 
either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Mr.  Fultz. 
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B.  DESIGN 

f20.  Introductory  Design. — This  course  includes  a  discussion  of,  and  studio 
practice  in,  the  elementary  principles  of  design  and  color.  It  is  planned  espe- 
cially for  students  who  are  preparing  to  supervise  art  in  the  elementary  grades 
or  who  are  planning  to  be  elementary-school  teachers  and  wish  for  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  design.  2  hours  daily.  Sections  limited  to  25.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Lathe,  Miss  Kimber,  Miss  Soper; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Mrs.  Brown. 

21A.  Advanced  De§ign. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  historic 
development  of  design  and  of  the  general  principles  which  relate  particularly  to 
the  work  in  high  and  normal  schools,  together  with  practice  in  working  out 
applications  of  these  principles  in  typical  problems.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and 
Painting  6  and  Design  20  or  the  equivalent.  2  hours  daily.  Limited  to  25. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  Humphrey. 

24.  Applied  Design. — This  course  corresponds  in  grade  to  course  21  but 
offers  a  larger  range  of  the  type  of  problems  that  are  met  in  connection  with 
various  industries.  It  is  planned  for  students  whose  work  requires  increased 
ability  in  design  along  particular  lines  rather  than  a  further  knowledge  of  the 
historical  and  educational  aspects  of  design.  Prerequisites:  Drawing  and 
Painting  6  and  Design  20  or  the  equivalent.  2  hours  daily.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Whitford. 

28.  Design  Applied  to  Manual-Training  Projects. — This  is  a  course  with  gen- 
eral and  individual  criticism  of  assigned  and  required  work.  Its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  teachers  of  manual  training  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  design 
and  in  two  or  three  dimensions.  The  course  will  include  a  brief  study  of  period 
styles  in  furniture;  form  and  proportion  of  articles  as  related  to  their  beauty;  of 
color  as  an  essential  in  good  design;  and  of  possible  combinations  of  wood  with 
leather,  reed,  cane,  or  metal,  and  of  metal  with  leather.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M 
either  Term),  Mr.  Perry. 

C.      MODELING  AND  CERAMICS 

f60.  Elementary  Pottery. — This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  place  of 
pottery  in  elementary  education.  Actual  practice  will  be  given  in  building  and 
decorating  pottery  forms  according  to  several  methods  suitable  for  schoolroom 
problems.  The  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  pottery,  involving  line,  form, 
decoration,  and  color,  will  be  studied  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  pedagogical 
discussion.  General  problems  involved  in  conducting  a  pottery  course  will  be 
given  special  attention,  such  as  equipment,  glazing,  firing,  etc.  Sections  limited 
to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Pope; 
Assistant  Professor  Whitford;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Whitford. 

f61.  Advanced  Pottery. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  50  and  comprises 
more  advanced  phases  of  design,  construction,  and  ceramic  processes,  including 
slip  painting,  piercing,  sgraffito,  underglaze  painting,  different  styles  of  glaze 
decoration,  both  with  dull  and  gloss  glazes  and  enamels.  This  course  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  technical  study  of  glazes  and  glazing,  so  that  the  students 
will  be  able  to  experiment  and  develop  their  own  glazes.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  this  course  to  train  the  students  in  all  phases  of  ceramics  possible,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  handle  any  problems  arising  in  conducting  courses  in  pottery. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  pedagogical  relation  and  correlation  of  pottery  to 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Prerequisite:  Modeling  and  Ceramics  50. 
Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Whitford. 

55.  Elementary  Modeling. — In  this  course  the  study  of  the  technical 
processes  of  modeling  in  the  round  and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.,  will  serve 
as  material  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  of 
animal  and  plant  forms  and  of  the  human  figure  is  included  in  the  course.  Open 
to  Junior  College  students.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Hollister. 
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56.  Advanced  Modeling. — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of  their  educational 
value.  Discussion  will  follow  observation,  on  the  part  of  students,  of  work  done 
in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite:  Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Miss  Hollister.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.  J 

D.      MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  courses  of  this  Department  cover  the  work  of  the  elementary  school, 
the  secondary  school,  the  normal  school,  and  the  college,  and  are  so  planned  as 
to  present  the  industrial  arts  in  their  historical,  pedagogical,  vocational,  and 
technical  aspects.  They  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  prospective  super- 
visors and  directors  of  manual  training  and  industrial  education,  and  (2)  pros- 
pective teachers  of  the  more  technical  phases  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

The  demand  for  competent  supervisors  and  directors  of  manual  training 
and  industrial  education  is  being  met  largely  by  experienced  teachers  who  have 
had  previous  technical  training.  Adequate  preparation  for  supervisory  positions 
includes  broad  professional  training  as  well  as  a  clear  grasp  of  the  technical 
issues  involved.  Many  mature  students  prepare  for  supervisory  positions  in  a 
sequence  which  leads  to  a  higher  degree.  The  requirements  for  the  Master's 
degree  are  given  on  page  16  of  this  Bulletin.  The  College  of  Education  furnishes 
excellent  opportunities  for  professional  training  through  the  supervisory  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Education  and  through  specialized  courses  in  industrial 
education.  The  hand  and  industrial  work  in  the  University  Elementary  and 
High  Schools,  as  well  as  in  many  public  schools  in  and  about  Chicago,  affords 
unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  students  to  secure  a  concrete  knowledge  of 
both  technical  and  supervisory  problems. 

Students  who  specialize  in  manual  training  and  industrial  education  may 
secure  Bachelor's  degrees  by  fulfilling  the  College  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Education  given  on  page  22.  Students  who  elect  proper  sequences 
from  the  beginning  may  receive  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  and  super- 
vising mechanical  arts  by  taking  principal  sequences  (9  majors)  in  this  Depart- 
ment and  minor  sequences  (6  majors)  in  Education.  It  is  possible  for  a  student 
to  take  as  many  as  15  majors  in  the  Department  of  Aesthetic  and  Industrial 
Education  while  working  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

Students  who  enter  with  considerable  advanced  standing  in  the  mechanical 
arts  and  who  are  preparing  for  supervisory  positions  may  take  principal  sequences 
in  Education  and  secondary  sequences  in  this  Department.  The  entrance 
requirements  of  the  College  permit  as  many  as  five  units  of  entrance  credit  for 
high-school  work  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

While  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  necessary  technical  training  will  be 
secured  by  students  before  coming  to  the  University,  or  will  be  taken  during 
the  Summer  Quarter,  when  numerous  courses  are  given,  the  Department  offers 
a  limited  opportunity  for  such  training  during  the  year  in  connection  with  the 
High-School  classes.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  the  technical  work,  however,  an  agreement  has  been  made  whereby  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  will  accept,  as  three  majors  of  credit  towards  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 
in  Education,  a  total  of  360  hours,  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  of  accepted  work 
taken  in  the  Armour  Institute  in  the  following  combination : 
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80  to  160  hours 


SHOPWORK 


60  to  160  hours 
Kinematics 
Machine  Design 
Strength  of  Materials 


ENGINEERING 


DRAWING 

80  to  160  hours 


Advanced  Forge 
Advanced  Foundry 
Advanced  Machine  Tool 


Machine  Drawing 
Architectural  Drawing 
Descriptive  Geometry 


Advanced  Pattern-Making 

By  virtue  of  the  co-operative  arrangement  with  Armour  Institute  it  will  be 
possible  for  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  its  engi- 
neering department  and  to  take  in  that  institution  an  amount  of  work  equivalent 
to  six  majors. 

It  is  believed  that  an  unusual  opportunity  is  here  offered  to  high-school 
graduates  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  manual  training  and  for 
graduates  of  two-year  normal  courses  to  obtain  a  more  complete  preparation  for 
their  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  college  degree.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  a  student  may  choose  his  electives  from  the  entire  curriculum  pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  work  regularly  listed  in  courses  there  is  opportunity  for 
study  of  methods  in  various  classrooms  in  the  School  of  Education  and  in  other 
schools  and  for  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of  Education.  Excursions  are 
made  to  factories,  shops,  and  schools  offering  industrial  courses. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Manual 
Training  should  consult  the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences, 
and  file  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Dean's  Office. 

f70A.  Elementary  Constructive  Work. — This  course  is  planned  to  present 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  handwork  for  Grades  III  to  VI  inclusive.  It 
will  afford  practice  in  cardboard  work,  in  elementary  bookbinding,  and  in  simple 
processes  of  weaving  in  different  materials.  Special  problems  presented  by 
members  of  the  class  will  be  considered  and  plans  for  meeting  them  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Taken  in  conjunction  with  70B,  this  course  will  give  the  initial  prepara- 
tion for  those  planning  to  supervise  the  manual  arts  in  elementary  schools.  Two 
hours  daily.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  Miss  Langley. 

f70B.  Elementary  Woodworking. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  including 
both  theory  and  practice,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
desire  to  equip  themselves  to  teach  introductory  woodworking  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  shopwork  will  include  the  making  of  such  articles  as  will  illustrate 
elementary  construction  in  wood.  In  connection  with  the  shopwork  there  will 
be  lectures  and  discussions  on  methods  and  equipment.  There  will  also  be  a 
presentation  of  the  theory  and  historical  progress  of  manual  training.  Two 
hours  daily.    Limited  to  24.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Langley. 

72.  English  Houses  and  Furniture. — A  lecture  course  which,  besides  its 
general  interest,  has  an  important  bearing  on  furniture  design  and  interior  decora- 
tion, and  thus  is  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  the  manual  and  household  arts. 
The  course  includes  the  following:  study  of  periods — Gothic,  Elizabethan, 
Jacobean,  Queen  Anne,  Georgian,  and  the  periods  of  Chippendale,  Adam, 
Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton;  woods  and  principles  of  furniture  construction; 
brief  survey  of  historic  ornament ;  evolution  of  chief  elements  of  houses,  as  main 
door,  porch,  staircase,  chimney  piece.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Spring,  Miss  Langley. 

74.  Elementary  Tool  Technique. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  covering  the 
principles  of  hand-tool  technique  in  which  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
actual  practice  in  the  use  of  the  common  woodworking  tools.  Opportunity 
will  be  given  to  design  and  construct  a  number  of  simple  projects  suitable  for 
upper  elementary  grades  where  power  machines  are  not  available.    The  course 
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will  include  a  brief  study  of  materials  used  and  practice  in  wood-finishing. 
Two  hours  daily.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Filbey. 

76.  Elementary  Cabinet-Making. — This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  in  upper  elementary  grades  or  high  schools  where  power  machinery  i& 
available.  '  The  laboratory  work  will  center  around  the  building  of  straight-line 
furniture.  The  course  will  include  a  study  of  constructive  design  as  applied  to  the 
work  in  hand,  a  comparison  and  formulation  of  courses  of  study,  and  a  discussion 
of  equipment  problems.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  wood-finishing,  simple 
upholstery,  and  to  rush,  cane,  and  reed  weaving  as  related  to  problems  under- 
taken. Prerequisite:  work  equivalent  to  Drawing  and  Painting  30  and  Manual 
Training  74.  Two  hours  daily.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Perry. 

f77A.  Wood-Turning.— This  course  covers  the  principles  of  wood-turning. 
It  also  includes  the  discussion  and  formulation  of  courses  of  study.  Two  hours 
daily.  Limited  to  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term);  Mj.  Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Filbey. 

77R.  Pattern-Making. — This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  pattern- 
making.  It  also  includes  enough  molding  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
common  allowances  made.  Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
complete  set  of  patterns  for  some  machine.  Two  hours  daily.  Limited  to  12. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Filbey. 

f78.  Forge  Work. — A  course  in  forge-shop  practice  covering  the  principles 
of  hand  forging.  It  also  includes  instruction  in  brazing,  casehardening,  temper- 
ing, and  annealing.  Short  talks  will  be  given  on  the  fire,  tools,  shop  practices, 
and  materials.  Shop  excursions  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  course.  Two  hours 
daily.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr. 
Buerckholtz;  M.  Autumn,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Fultz. 

f81.  Machine-Shop  Practice. — This  course  covers  the  use  of  the  bench  and 
machine  tools  commonly  found  in  high-school  equipments.  The  time  will  be 
divided  between  formal  exercises  and  constructive  work.  Tool-making  and 
general  repair  work  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  course.  Short  talks  will  be 
given  on  the  various  tools,  shop  practices,  and  materials.  Limited  to  20.  Labor- 
atory fee,  $3.00  per  major.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  (or  M.  or  DM.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mr.  Buerckholtz. 

92 A.  Methods  of  Teaching  Printing. — This  course  consists  of  lectures  and 
discussions  dealing  with  the  place  of  printing  in  the  course  of  study  ;  shop  equip- 
ment necessary  for  ordinary  school  courses;  methods  of  conducting  the  work; 
correlation  of  the  courses  in  design  and  other  practical  subjects.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Stilwell. 

92B.  Laboratory  Course  in  Printing. — This  course  can  be  taken  only  in  con- 
junction with  course  92A.  This  course  consists  in  practical  exercises  in  the 
printshop,  giving  practice  in  typesetting,  proofreading,  presswork,  and  other 
operations  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  ordinary  printshop.  The 
shop  will  be  open  from  9 : 00-12 : 00  each  morning.  Individual  members  of  the 
class  may  elect  any  two  hours  best  suited  to  their  programs.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Miss  Stilwell. 

Note. — Students  wishing  to  do  advanced  work  in  printing  can  arrange  for  it  with, 
the  instructor. 

94.  Supervision  of  the  Manual  Arts  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools. — 

This  course  deals  with  the  problem  of  supervising  manual  arts  in  elementary 
and  high  schools.  The  topics  discussed  are :  appropriate  courses  of  study;  shop 
organization  and  equipment;  the  best  methods  of  teaching  manual  exercises;  the 
selection  and  supervision  of  special  teachers;  correlation  with  other  school  work 
and  with  local  industries.  Open  to  advanced  students  desiring  to  study  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  manual  arts.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate; 
Professor  Leavitt. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919-20 


June  8 
June  9 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  13 
June  14 
June  16 
June  16-21 


Sunday- 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 


July    4  Friday 
July  12  Saturday 


July  22 
July  23 
July  23 
July  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  29 

Aug.  29 

Sept.  1-6 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 


Oct.  1 
Nov.  27 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  23 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Sunday- 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 


1919 

Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

j  Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter 
Summer  Quarter  begins  I] 
Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examinatioj 
Board 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (worll 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  durinj 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarte! 

First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

)  Examinations  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summe 

\  Quarter 

{  Autumn  Convocation 
\  Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Examinations  for  Admission 

|  Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  th 
Autumn  Quarter,  who  incurred  deficiencies  (worl 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  las 
quarter  of  residence 

Autumn  Quarter  begins:  all  classes  meet 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

j  Examinations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 
Winter  Convocation,  Autumn  Quarter  ends 


1920 

Jan    2      Friday  Winter  Quarter  begins:  all  classes  meet  . 

Jan'  24      Saturday      Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (worJ 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  dunn. 

the  lart  quarter  of  residence 
Feb.  12  Thursday  Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Mar.  14  Sunday  Convocation  Sunday 
Mar.  16  Tuesday  Spring  Convocation 
Mar.  17      Wednesday  ) 

Mar.  18      Thursday    [  Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 
Mar.  19      Friday  ) 
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Mar.  19 

Friday 

Mar.  20-28 

Mar.  29 

Monday 

April  24 

Saturday 

May  7 

Friday 

May  8 

Saturday 

June  13 

Sunday 

June  14 

Monday 

June  15 

Tuesday 

June  16 

Wednesday 

June  17 

Thursday 

June  18 

Friday 

June  18 

Friday 

Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  Recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins:  all  classes  meet 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  5 A. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6 A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9 A. 

Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  7 A. 

Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  Room  10A. 

Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  Hall;  Frank  Justus 
Miller,  Lexington  Hall;  Wellington  Downing  Jones,  Cobb  Hall;  Edith 
Foster  Flint,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 

Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Hall. 


Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools;  Dean 
of  University  College,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  11  A. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  199. 

William  Scott  Gray,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall, 
Room  100. 

■  ,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall, 

Room  164. 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  301A. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Education. 
William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
 ,  Principal  of  the  High  School;  Lecturer  in  Secondary  Education. 

^John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

v  Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Education. 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy. 

Ernest  Horn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  State  University  of 
Iowa;  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Arthur  Julius  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Henry  C.  Morrison,  S.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

John  Elbert  Stout,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Cornell  College;  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

John  W.  Withers,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 


Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology. 
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Katharine  Blunt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry,  Department 

of  Home  Economics. 
^  Elliott  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 
*Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 

and  Dramatic  Art. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Rollo  La  Verne  Lyman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  School  Hygiene. 
♦Emily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
x  Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 


Frederick  Stephen  Breed,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Cora  C.  Colburn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Institution  Economics. 

Elizabeth  May  Goodrich,  Assistant  Professor  in  Institution  Economics. 

Mary  F.  McAuley,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Institution  Economics. 

Lydia  Jane  Roberts,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics. 

Alice  Temple,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 

Mabel  Trilling,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics. 

William  Garrison  Whitford,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  Education. 


Julian  A.  Burruss,  A.M.,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va.; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 
Edward  Herbert  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Yale 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 
Ruth  O'Brien,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Iowa  State  College, 

Ames,  Iowa;  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1919). 
Charles  S.  Pendleton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 

Wisconsin;  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (Summer,  1919). 

Ruth  Abbott,  B.S.L.,  Librarian. 

Leona  Florence  Bowman,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Lillian  Cushman  Brown,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art  Education. 
Marion  Giffin  Dana,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Helen  Dickey,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Emery  T.  Filbey,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Education. 
Helen  E.  Goodrich,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Gertrude  E.  Halliday,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Mildred  S.  Henderson,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art  Education. 
Florence  B.  King,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Clara  Blanche  Knapp,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Ethel  K.  Kolbe,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Ella  Clark  McKenney,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Katharine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 

*  Retired. 
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Grace  Storm,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 
Laura  Van  Pappelendam,  Instructor  in  Art  Education. 
Cm  Che  Wang,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Sybil  Woodruff,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 


Ruth  Atwater,  Instructor  in  Cookery,  Pratt  Institute,  New  York;  Instructor 

in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1919). 
Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Latin 

(Summer,  1919). 

Nelle  Charlotte  Curtis,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Instructor  i  n  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Joseph  Bailey  Ellis,  Director  Sawyer's  Island  Art  School,  Booth  Bay,  Me.; 
Instructor  in  Art  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Martha  H.  French,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Household  Art,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1919.) 

Georgia  Gray,  Ph.B.,  Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of  Household  Art, 
First  District  Normal  School,  Kirks ville,  Mo. ;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
(Summer,  1919). 

Marjorie  Hardy,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Howard  Copeland  Hill,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  History, 
Civics,  and  Other  Social  Studies  (Summer,  1919). 

May  Hill,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New 
York  City;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Jean  Kimber,  Oswego  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.Y.;  Instructor  in  Art 
Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Harvey  Godfrey  McComb,  Ph.B.,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Art 
Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Katherine  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in 
English  (Summer,  1919). 

Olive  Paine,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Isabel  Robinson,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer, 
1919). 

Clara  Schmitt,  Ph.D.,  Child  Study  Department;  Chicago  Public  Schools; 
Instructor  in  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

May  Bumby  Severy,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English,  State  Normal  School,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Instructor  in  English  (Summer,  1919). 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instruc- 
tor in  Industrial  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Gilbert  H.  Trafton,  A.M.,  Head  of  Science  Department,  Mankato  State 
Normal  School;  Instructor  in  Natural  Science  (Summer,  1919). 

Eleanor  Troxell,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer, 
1919). 

Elizabeth  Weirick,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Spring,  1920). 


Cora  Alice  Anthony,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 
Florence  Pope,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics  (Summer,  1919). 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

 ,  Principal. 

George  L.  Harris,  Ph.B.,  Acting  Principal. 

Elsie  M.  Smithies,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin;  Assistant  to  Principal. 

Josephine  Abel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Elbert  F.  Allen,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Rosa  Lucy  Biery,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Arthur  Gibbon  Bovee,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Ernst  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Henry  M.  Buerckholtz,  Instructor  in  Machine-Shop. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Elinor  H.  Castle,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Marie  Dye,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  General  Science. 

Emery  Filbey,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Woodshop  and  Foundry. 

Else  Glokke,  Ph.M.,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 

Albert  Edward  Hennings,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Howard  C.  Hill,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Kenneth  Blythe  Hunter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Helen  C.  James,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Howard  E.  A.  Jones,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 

J  George  Starr  Lasher,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Nama  Aurelia  Lathe,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Hannah  Logasa,  Librarian. 

Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Harvey  G.  McComb,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Laurens  Joseph  Mills,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Clarence  Theodore  Newman,  Instructor  in  Forge. 

Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Charles  James  Pieper,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  General  Science. 

Ethel  Preston,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Anna  R.  Robinson,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 

Mary  Rhodus,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

§Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Allen  L.  Shank,  Instructor  in  Woodworking. 

Katherine  Sl aught,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

A.  Elizabeth  Todd,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Lawrence  Herrick  Willson,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Horace  Carpenter  Wright,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

t  In  military  service. 
§  Out  of  residence. 
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Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Principal. 

Rosa  Lucy  Biery,  Ph.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Grace  Bradshaw,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Adelaide  Cameron,  Ph.B.,  Second  Grade. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

Clarice  Evans,  Fourth  Grade. 

Jenny  Lind  Green,  Fifth  Grade. 

Phila  May  Griffin,  Fifth  Grade. 

Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 

Marguerite  Hanford,  A.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Marjorie  Hardy,  First  Grade. 

Cassandra  Harmon,  Physical  Education. 

Daniel  L.  Hoffer,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Genevieve  Kirkbride,  First  Grade. 

Laura  Lucas,  Second  Grade. 

Katherine  McLaughlin,  S.B.,  Seventh  Grade. 

Marion  G.  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Art. 

Violet  Millis,  Substitute  Teacher. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

Olive  Paine,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Antoinette  Palmer,  Ph.B.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Bertha  M.  Parker,  S.B.,  Natural  Science. 

Edith  P.  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Anna  I.  Robinson,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 

Allen  L.  Shank,  Woodworking. 

Adaline  Sherman,  Ph.B.,  Seventh  Grade. 

Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 

Alice  Temple,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten  Director. 

Josephine  Treat,  Music. 

Agnes  Ruth  Wadden,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Florence  Williams,  Ph.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Wallace  Florine  Worthley,  Natural  Science. 

Elsie  Wygant,  S.B.,  Third  Grade. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  forty-four;  the  libraries  contain  545,890  volumes  and  200,000  pam- 
phlets (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 
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Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters :  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1919-20  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  16, 1919;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1919; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1920;  Spring  Quarter,  March  29,  1920.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Guests  of  the  University. — Under  certain  conditions  (see  p.  30)  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  other  universities  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  President  as  guests  of  the  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901. 
The  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  the  head  of  which  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield, 
to  form  the  University  High  School,  in  1903.    There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
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the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School 
of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organization, 
and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educa- 
tional institutions  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work 
independently  and  scientifically.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so  as  to 
furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Kenwood  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine 
Hall)  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  woodshops,  a  forgeshop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine-shop,  pottery  rooms  with  kilns,  and  drawing-rooms.  These  are  all 
supplied  with  the  complete  equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing- 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
High  School.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  research  laboratory  for  the  experimental 
study  of  school  problems. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing-,  locker-,  toilet-,  and  shower-rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Kenwood  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  museum  which  serves  as  a  storeroom  for 
natural-history,  geographic,  and  anthropological  materials  that  are  used  for 
illustration  in  the  classrooms  and  graderooms.  There  are  laboratories  of 
chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  botany,  and  elementary  science.    The  Departments 
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of  Home  Economics,  of  Fine  Arts,  and  especially  that  of  Manual  Training,  are 
fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  instruction.  A  Laboratory  of  Experimental 
Education  is  equipped  for  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE  GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every 
week  day  from  8: 00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Saturday  8: 00  a.m.  to  4: 00  p.m. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  LIBRARY 

The  School  of  Education  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes. 
There  is  a  dictionary  card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to 
shelves  is  given.  The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest 
books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School  and  to  present  carefully  selected  and 
graded  reading-lists  and  the  best  devices  for,  and  methods  of,  collecting,  preserv- 
ing, and  making  useful  books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  a  special  room  for  the 
high-school  readers.  A  selected  collection  of  textbooks  used  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  has  been  added  recently  to  the 
library. 

The  collection  of  old  textbooks  and  of  old  school  reports,  that  are  of  interest 
only  in  connection  with  historical  researches  conducted  by  graduate  students, 
is  shelved  in  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Graduate  students  are 
given  access  to  these  collections  by  special  permission,  and  special  arrangements 
are  made  to  provide  facilities  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  is  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  progressive  move- 
ments in  secondary  education.  It  prints  scientific  studies  with  regard  to  the 
junior  high  school,  supervised  study,  standards  and  tests,  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  class  instruction,  etc.  It  presents  practical  material  in  the  form  of 
discussions  of  classroom  methods  and  administrative  devices.  It  includes  a 
department  of  reviews  which  keeps  the  reader  in  touch  with  significant  publica- 
tions from  month  to  month.  Its  aim  is  to  be  increasingly  useful  in  helping  the 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the  significance  of  their  work  and 
to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal  promotes  the  scientific  study  of  school  prob- 
lems, emphasizes  progressive  movements  in  elementary  education,  encourages 
and  prints  studies  which  contribute  results  of  value  to  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents,  devotes  much  space  to  reviews  of  recent  literature,  and  publishes 
news  notes  on  major  movements  in  education.  Much  of  the  material  published 
in  this  Journal  is  drawn  from  the  School  of  Education  itself  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  practical  work  which  is  being  organized  in  this  School,  and  of  the  scientific 
investigations  which  are  being  carried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school 
problems  by  members  of  all  departments  of  the  School. 

The  Educational  Monographs  constitute  a  series  of  supplements  to  the  two 
journals  and  provide  an  avenue  for  the  publication  of  longer  researches  than  can 
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be  published  in  the  journals.  They  present  a  body  of  scientific  and  practical 
material  covering  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  algebra,  and  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  elementary  schools  and  high  schools.  These  represent 
a  type  of  quantitative  scientific  material  which  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
current  educational  problems  and  to  the  school  administrator.  The  monographs 
include  also  a  series  of  significant  historical  surveys  of  American  education. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions,  namely, 
the  Graduate  Department  of  Education,  the  College  of  Education,  the  University 
High  School,  and  the  University  Elementary  School.  For  purposes  of  the 
training  of  teachers  these  are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated  whole. 
These  divisions  are  described  below. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  Elementary  School  includes  a  kindergarten  and  seven  grades. 
Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  an  expert  supervisor  and  teacher.  A  super- 
vising principal  is  in  charge  of  the  School.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  elementary  course  preceding  the  high-school  course  is  completed  in 
seven  years.  The  elementary  course  also  provides  opportunity  for  early  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  language  and  gives  a  large  opportunity  to  the  pupils  for  hand- 
work of  different  types  in  connection  with  the  other  work  of  the  School.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  and  also  members  of  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course 
of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the  conduct  of  this  School.  Practice  teaching 
is  carried  on  in  this  School  by  students  of  the  College  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  grade  teacher.  The  School  furnishes  opportunities  for  tests  and 
investigations  in  connection  with  the  advanced  educational  courses. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  High  School  offers  courses  in  foreign  languages,  English, 
mathematics,  history  and  other  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  household 
sciences,  manual  training,  physical  education,  and  music. 

The  curriculum  of  each  student  is  directed  by  a  series  of  requirements  which 
distribute  his  work  widely  enough  to  insure  a  general  education  and  at  the  same 
time  call  for  concentration  in  two  or  three  lines  as  an  introduction  to  specialization. 

The  school  tests  the  work  of  classes  and  individuals  and  devotes  much  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  its  staff  to  the  organization  of  the  materials  of  instruction  and 
to  the  training  of  college  students  who  are  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  A 
number  of  successful  textbooks  have  been  prepared  in  the  various  departments, 
based  on  the  courses  which  have  been  developed  in  the  school. 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  high-school  faculty  give  college  courses  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  their  respective  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  courses  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 
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GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  as  such  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Those  desiring  detailed  informa- 
tion should  refer  to  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  and  to  candidacy  for  degrees. — Applicants 
are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Schools  on  presentation  to  the  Dean  of  evidences 
of  graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  If,  however,  the  applicant  desires  to 
come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bachelor's  degree  received  from 
another  institution,  and  represented  by  the  credential  presented,  is  the  equal 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  ascertained  by 
submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the  undergraduate  work 
done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he  has  already  received. 
If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required  to  do  sufficient 
work  to  make  his  degree  equivalent  to  the  Chicago  degree. 

This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree 
includes,  except  in  the  cases  of  graduates  of  an  approved  list  of  colleges,  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college-entrance  requirements  have 
also  been  satisfied. 

Prerequisites  for  graduate  work  in  Education. — Candidates  for  advanced 
degrees  in  Education  must  present  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  work  at  least 
two  courses  in  Education,  and  in  addition  a  third  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take  Education  as  a  secondary  subject 
must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  should  consult  frequently  the  authorities  in 
the  office  of  the  Graduate  Schools  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  arranging 
to  meet  all  the  requirements. 

I.      THE    MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,1  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department 
concerned,  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.    This  blank  must  be  obtained 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

o)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

6)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.    One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

f)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

3.  The  Master's  dissertation  in  the  Department  of  Education. — Mimeographed 
directions  concerning  specific  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Education 
and  concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  dissertations  may  be  obtained  in 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education.  In  this  Department  the  disserta- 
tion must  be  based  on  an  investigation  which  involves  the  use  of  an  objective 
method,  and  must  be  in  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  six 
weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

II.      THE   DEGREE  OF   DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  and  with 
less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects.  This  degree  is 
granted  under  conditions  that  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Literature  and  of  Science,  which  will  be  mailed 
upon  request.  Graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Education  should 
secure  also  the  circular  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Education. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.    These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120, 
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the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in  addition 
to  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships,  covering 
a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  records  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.    Appointments  will  be  made  April  1. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases  students  will  not  be 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  other  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  is  a  professional  college  which  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following 
groups  of  students: 

First,  those  who  are  preparing  to  give  courses  in  departments  of  Education 
in  colleges  and  normal  schools;  secondly,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become 
supervisors  in  various  grades  of  schools;  thirdly,  students  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  Home  Economics,  subjects  in  Art  Education  or  Industrial  Education  in  the 
elementary  school,  high  school,  or  higher  institutions,  and  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  division  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered : 

1.  Four-year  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degrees  in  Education  (see  p.  22). 
The  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates  who  specialize 

in  any  one  of  the  following  departments:  Education,  Home  Economics, 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Art  Education,  and  Industrial  Education;  the 
degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  specialize  in  both  Science  and 
Education;  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education  to  students  who  specialize  in  both 
the  classical  languages  and  Education. 

2.  One-year  courses  leading  to  Supervisor's  Certificates  for  graduates  of 
normal  schools  and  kindergarten- training  schools  who  have  had  three  years' 
successful  teaching  experience  in  regularly  organized  schools  (see  p.  56). 

3.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  (see 
p.  57). 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  residence  in  the  College  of  Education,  including 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  nine  majors,  are  required  for  all  certificates  and 
degrees. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  Colleges  of  the  University.  Applicants  for  admission  must  present  to 
the  University  Examiner  credentials  showing  compliance  with  the  following 
requirements : 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  certificate  from  an 
approved  school  or  by  examination.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  of  English, 
(6)  a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more. 
Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Astronomy.  To  form  a 
language  group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any 
combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit 
each  in  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin 
2  units  must  be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  % 
unit  in  any  subject  is  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  admission  requirements 
3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  fewer)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Education  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  proviso:  In  case  the 
character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  revoke 
at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate  and  to  exact  examination  in  the  same. 
College  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  is  known  as  "advanced  standing." 

COLLEGE   CREDIT   FOR   PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade, 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  high  school,  the  accumulation 
of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of  the  College 
Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before  entering  on 
the  advanced  school  work.  Claims  for  advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excess 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  are  presented  to  the  University 
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Examiner  and  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  major  for  each  half-unit  of 
excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Credit  is  limited  to  courses  which  substantially  comport  with  the  program 
of  the  Junior  College  of  the  University,  pursued  after  the  completion  of  college- 
entrance  requirements. 

2.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of  C, 
but  less  than  B— ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  half  college  credit 
only.    If  he  falls  below  C,  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

COLLEGE   CREDIT  FOB  COLLEGE   WORK   DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  University  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  infor- 
mation, the  Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own 
statement,  when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University  Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this 
statement  is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (1)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (2)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions); (3)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (a)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(6)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (c)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (4)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  course  book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  provisional  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit 
so  listed  is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only 
In  case  the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University 
completes  six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credit. — A  student  transferring  from  another  college  is  admitted 
to  the  same  standing  in  a  college  of  the  University  only  in  case  the  admission 
requirements  satisfied  in  the  college  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  college  to  which  admission  is  sought;  otherwise  advanced  work 
will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies  at  the  rate  of  one  major 
(five  term-hours,  three  semester-hours)  for  each  half-unit.  The  maximum  credit 
allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit  obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity, i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the 
total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors,  three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the 
minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 
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4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit,  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  and  correspondence  work  while  in  residence. — Students  are  not 
permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination  for  work  done  privately  or  by  corre- 
spondence while  in  residence  at  the  University  unless  written  consent  to  the 
arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  in  which  the 
student  is  registered. 

6.  Examinations. — Any  claim  considered  by  the  Examiner  as  insufficiently 
certified  is  referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner.  An 
official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  cre- 
dential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination  and 
such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor  on  the 
official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of  credit 
gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  non-residence  work  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — In  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  credit  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional 
courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology,  and  for  courses  in  engineering 
and  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  on  the  following  conditions :  (a)  The  amount  of 
work  which  may  be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses. 
(6)  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development 
of  technique,  (d)  Credit  in  professional  subjects  must  in  all  cases  be  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  corresponding  professional  school  in  the  University,  who  for 
this  purpose  acts  as  a  Departmental  Examiner  or  delegates  the  work  to  special 
examiners  (see  preceding  paragraph).  The  foregoing  refers  to  formal  courses  of 
instruction.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for  experience  in  the  practice  of 
any  profession. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  degrees,  may  be 
admitted  through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  They  must  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (b)  evidence  of 
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successful  experience  in  teaching  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in 
practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  must  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a 
definite  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfully 
the  work  desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is 
sought,  or  of  an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be 
required. 

4.  They  must  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  Chapel  Assembly  and  work  in  Physical 
Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors,1  including  all  specific  requirements,  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade- 
points,2  and  has  met  the  requirement  in  physical  education. 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  This  includes  2  majors  in  English,  3  majors  in  a  "contin- 
uation group,"  9  majors  in  a  "principal  sequence,"  and  6  majors  in  a  "secondary 
sequence."  These  terms  are  explained  below,  (b)  Contingently  required  in  col- 
lege, i.e.,  if  not  presented  on  admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors 
in  the  Ph.B.  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  if  the  entrance  units  fail 
to  include  the  contingent  requirements  and  if  prerequisite  courses  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sequence  are  prescribed  as  in  the  case  of  students  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  English. — Two  majors  of  English  composition  (courses  1  and  3).  English 
1  must  be  taken  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  Continuation  group. — A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors 
taken  in  the  first  year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean, 
continues  the  work  of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a 
subject  in  which  he  took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

1  For  the  definition  of  a  major  see  p.  12. 

The  number  of  grade-points  granted  for  each  major  completed  with  a  given  grade 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table:  A  equals  6  grade-points;  A  —  equals  5;  B  equals  4; 
B—  equals  3;  C  equals  2;  C—  equals  1;  D  equals  0;  E  equals  —  1;  F  equals  -2.  Students 
are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  of  C  or  2  grade-points  per  major  taken. 
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3.  Contingent  distributive  requirement. — Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing "distribution  groups"  to  make  his  total  (high  school -f  college)  credit  in  each 
group  four  majors  ( =  2  units).  Professional  courses  are  not  accepted  in  the  ful- 
filment of  this  requirement. 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  History  of 
Art,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish 
(all  4  majors  in  one  language). 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

THE  SEQUENCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES  IN  EDUCATION 

The  36  majors  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  include  one  principal 
sequence  of  at  least  9  majors  taken  in  one  department  in  coherent  and  progressive 
order,  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors  taken  in  another  depart- 
ment. The  principal  sequence  must  be  in  (1)  Education,  (2)  Home  Economics, 
(3)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  (4)  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education,  or 
(5)  Science  (an  approved  sequence  of  6  majors  in  a  single  Science  department  and 
an  approved  sequence  of  6  majors  in  Natural  Science).  In  case  the  principal 
sequence  is  in  Education,  the  secondary  sequence  must  be  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing departments:  Home  Economics,  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education, 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Natural  Science,  or  in  any  department  of  the 
Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  in  which  a  special-methods  course  in 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  offered.  In  case  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Home 
Economics,  Art  Education,  Industrial  Education,  Kindergarten-Primary  Educa- 
tion, or  Natural  Science,  the  secondary  sequence  must  be  in  Education.  The 
Education  sequence,  whether  principal  or  secondary,  must  include  Education  1, 
Introduction  to  Education,  Education  86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching,  two  majors 
of  practice  teaching,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  within  the  department  to 
complete  the  sequence.  The  other  sequence  must  include  one  or  more  courses 
in  the  theory  of  teaching  the  subject.  These  sequences  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  Departmental  Adviser  and  the  Dean. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  practice  teaching  must  be  included 
in  the  Senior  College  programs  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education.  This 
includes  teachers  of  experience  and  students  entering  with  advanced  standing 
in  practice  teaching  unless  exempted  under  the  regulation  (3.  Exemption) 
on  page  24. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  English 
and  contingent  distributive  requirements  described  above,  may  count  in  making 
up  the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  but  the  continuation  group  may  so 
count. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  in  a  single  department  may  count  toward  a  degree 
or  certificate. 
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PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Practice-teaching  opportunities  are  open  only  to  students  who  are  taking 
principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Inasmuch  as  these  oppor- 
tunities are  limited,  applications  will  be  granted  as  follows :  (a)  in  the  order  of 
academic  standing  of  the  student;  (b)  in  the  order  of  registration  for  a  given 
quarter. 

1.  Requirements. — Two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching,  completed  with  grades 
of  C  or  better,  are  required  in  all  undergraduate  courses.  Each  major  must 
include  fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the  pupils  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field. 
During  this  time  the  student  must  teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  in  each  major  and 
may  be  required  to  teach  from  thirty  to  forty  in  each  major  when  such  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

2.  Prerequisites. — The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  High  School 
are  Education  1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject 
to  be  taught.  The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School 
are  Education  1,  Education  86,  and  at  least  one  special-methods  course. 

A  general  average  of  C  or  better  is  required  for  registration  in  practice- 
teaching  courses. 

Failure  to  use  good  oral  and  written  English  will  disqualify  students  from  con- 
tinuation in  practice-teaching  courses. 

The  College  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  limit  registration  and  to 
determine  assignments  in  all  practice-teaching  courses,  and  to  withdraw  from 
practice  teaching  any  student  who  fails  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

3.  Exemption. — Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have 
had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to 
substitute  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  part  or  all  of  this 
requirement.  Written  applications  for  exemption  from  practice  teaching  should 
be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  the  beginning  of  the 
student's  next  to  last  quarter  of  residence  in  order  that  his  qualifications  may  be 
determined.  As  a  rule,  students  will  be  tested  for  exemption  by  assignment  to 
three  weeks  of  non-credit  teaching  in  the  Elementary  or  High  School. 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  in 
practice  teaching  must  apply  for  exemption  from  this  requirement,  as  outlined 
above,  in  case  they  desire  to  substitute  courses  in  the  Department  for  a  part  or 
all  of  the  requirement. 

(See  Handbook  of  Practice  Teaching,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request,  for 
further  regulations). 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  is  required  for  all  certificates  and  degrees.  Students 
should  register  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter  until  the  records  show  that  the 
requirements  have  been  completely  absolved.  Men  who  are  candidates  for 
degrees  must  complete  ten  quarters  of  four  hours  a  week.  Women  who  are 
candidates  for  degrees  must  complete  six  quarters,  three  of  which  are  for  four 
hours  a  week  and  three  for  two  hours  a  week.  Three  quarters  are  required  of 
candidates  for  all  certificates — two  quarters  of  three  hours  a  week  and  one 
quarter  of  two  hours  a  week. 
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Students  receive  automatically  one  quarter  of  physical-culture  credit  for  each 
3  majors  of  credit  received  by  advanced  standing,  through  the  Correspondence- 
Study  Department,  or  in  the  University  College.  All  women  entering  with 
advanced  standing,  however,  must  take  at  least  one  quarter  of  physical  culture 
of  four  hours  a  week,  unless  they  hold  Bachelors'  degrees. 


TABULATION  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
IN  EDUCATION 

A  tabulation  of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education 
reads  as  follows: 


1  Admission  requirements  (see  above, 
P.  19) 

2.  Continuation  group  (3  majors) 

3.  Contingent  distributive  groups 

I.  Social  Sciences  4±majors\  varies 
II.  Foreign  Language  4±  w.it;k 

III.  Mathematics  4=*  school 

IV.  Natural  Sciences  4=*=        /  work 

4.  English  1  and  3  (2  majors) 

5.  Education  sequence  (6  or  9  majors) 
Including: 

1,  Introduction  to  Education 
86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Practice  Teaching  (2  majors) 


6.  Departmental  sequence  (9  or  6  majors), 
including  at  least  one  major  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  the  subject 

7.  Physical  Culture 

for  women,  6  quarters 
for  men,  10  quarters 

8.  Electives  (18  majors  or  fewer) 

Total  number  of  majors  required,  36 
Number  of  grade-points,  at  least  72 


GENERAL  ELECTIVES  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

After  candidates  for  degrees  have  planned  their  work  so  as  to  complete  the 
specific  Junior  College  requirements  and  the  sequence  requirements,  with  certain 
additional  courses  directly  related  to  their  specialized  interests,  there  often 
remain  a  number  of  majors  to  be  elected  freely.  These  should  be  selected  with 
care  in  order  to  broaden  the  student's  interests  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
registering  for  courses  for  which  he  is  not  adequately  prepared.  To  aid  in  this 
selection  there  is  printed  the  following  list  of  courses  which  do  not  presuppose  any 
or  much  previous  college  work  in  the  departments  concerned. 


Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  first  yeai 


Philosophy  1 
Political  Economy  0,  1 
Political  Science  1 
History  1,  2,  3 
English  40 
English  41 
Mathematics  1,  2,  3 
Astronomy  1 
Geology  1 
Geography  1 
Geography  3 

Zoology  1 
Botany  1 
Public  Speaking  1 


Social  Ethics 

Principles  of  Economics  I,  II 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

European  History 

Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 
Shakspere  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Plane  Trigonometry;  College  Algebra;  Analytic  Geometry 
Descriptive  Astronomy 
Physiography 
Elements  of  Geography 

Economic  and  Commercial  Geography  (Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 1  or  Geology  1) 
Elementary  Zoology 
Elementary  Botany 

Public  Speaking  (Prerequisite:  English  1 
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Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year- 


Philosophy  2 

♦Philosophy  3 
Philosophy  4 
♦Philosophy  7 

Psychology  1 
History  E4,  E5, 
Sociology  1 
Sociology  6 


E6 


Biblical  Literature  in 

English  106 
Biblical  Literature  in 

English  111 
♦General  Literature  2 
Geography  5 
Zoology  5 


Elementary  Social  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9  Mjs.  includ- 
ing Psychology  1) 

Logic  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Elementary  Ethics  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.) 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.;  lMj.  in 
Philosophy  or  Psychology) 

Introductory  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

History  of  the  United  States 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs. ) 
Modern  Cities:  Municipal  Sociology  (Prerequisite:  Soci- 
ology 1) 
Life  of  Jesus 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible 
Geography  of  North  America 

Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics  (Prerequisite:  6Mjs.) 


Courses  marked  ♦  could  be  taken  to  better  advantage  in  the  third  year. 


LIMITED-CREDIT  COURSES 

Limited  credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses,  listed  below,  are  subject  to 
the  following  limitation  of  credit: 

a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's 
first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 

6)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27  these  courses 
will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 

c)  If  a  student  takes  two  regular  courses  and  a  third  course  for  which  under 
these  regulations  he  can  receive  credit  for  only  one-half  major,  he  may  register 
for  an  additional  half -major  without  additional  fee. 

The  courses  specified  in  the  list  are  subject  to  change. 

Political  Science  1  Mathematics  00,  0,  01,  02 

History  1,  2  Physics  1,  2 

Latin  1A,  IB,  2A,  2B  Chemistry  1 

Romance  1,  2,  3,  CI,  C2,  C3  Geology  1 

German  1,  2,  3  Geography  1 

English  1,  40  Home  Economics  1,  2,  100 


STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  and  are 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  following 
regulations : 

a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  College  requirements  set  forth  under  "College 
Requirements"  (pp.  22-23),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the 
high-school  courses. 

b)  Students  entering  with  18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements,  except  English  1  and  3, 
by  action  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  provided  such 
students  make  written  application  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence.  If  the 
student  is  exempted  from  Junior  College  requirements  he  must  maintain  an 
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average  grade  of  at  least  B  —  or  three  grade-points  for  each  major  taken.  In  no 
case  will  such  students  be  granted  the  degree  in  Education  unless  they  fulfil  the 
two  Senior  College  sequences.  Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence  must  be 
taken  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

Technical  courses  will  be  accepted  by  advanced  standing  on  the  following 
conditions:  (a)  that  they  form  a  part  of  an  approved  principal  or  secondary 
sequence;  or  (6)  that  each  technical  course  be  supplemented  by  two  related  or 
professional  courses. 

ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

A.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  op  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner,  Room  5A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  present 
his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning,  or  his 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution. 

B.      MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — Students  who  have  been  out  of  residence  or  students 
entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the 
quarter,  or  at  a  time  announced  for  registration  of  new  students.  Students  will 
register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  on  the  days  announced  for  registration  by  the 
Deans  of  the  Colleges.  Students  in  residence  any  quarter  may  register  for  a 
succeeding  quarter  on  the  days  announced  for  registration  in  the  Weekly 
Calendar. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will, 
(a)  in  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  an  Undergraduate  Course  Book.  This  should 
be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the 
Examiner  at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register.  (6)  Matriculate  and 
register  in  the  office  oij  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  in  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall  after  consultation  with  the  Departmental  Adviser.  As  evidence  of  admission 
the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card  which  should  be  retained  under  all 
circumstances,  (c)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  The 
student  will  do  this  by  presenting  the  matriculation  card,  the  application  card, 
and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  University  Cashier,  Press 
Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  cards  and 
return  the  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and 
for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid 
by  check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be 
found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled 
to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  and 
the  Dean,  and  (2)  after  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the  Uni- 
versity no  fee  is  required. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5 . 00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  for  new  students  in  the  Colleges,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  College  of  Education,  including 
also  unclassified  students,  is: 

One  major,  $25.00. 

Two  or  three  majors,  $50.00. 

An  additional  major,  $15.00. 

For  those  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  groups 
prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  will  remain  as  heretofore, 
$40.00  for  two  or  three  majors,  $20.00  for  a  single  major,  and  for  an  additional 
major  overVthree,^$15.00. 

2.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5 . 00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  Manual 
Training  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $6.00  are  charged  for  certain 
courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  the 
maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket 
entitling  them  to  $5 . 00  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Students  doing  laboratory 
work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology, 
and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to  purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and 
breakage  ticket  ($5.00  for  a  single  course  and  $10.00  for  more  than  one  course  in 
this  group  of  departments)  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  and  file  the  same  at  the 
laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building.  New  tickets  must  be  pur- 
chased at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a  refund  of  the  unused  balance  on  the 
old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  quarter  is  charged  in  the  men's  gymnasium,  and 
$1.50  in  the  women's  gymnasium.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use  of  the 
tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 . 00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5 . 00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  at  the  University  twelve  residence  halls  for  students,  of  which  seven 
are  for  women,  and  of  the  five  halls  for  men  two  are  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School.  The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  halls  is  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  for  the 
entire  quarter.    This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care,  except  that  in  Drexel  House 
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the  rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  students  themselves.  Rooms  will  be  rented  for 
the  period  of  a  quarter,  which  consists  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks,  on  application 
to  the  Cashier.  The  rooms  in  the  halls  are  for  the  most  part  single  and  are 
intended  for  occupancy  by  one  student.  A  few  rooms  in  each  hall  may  be 
occupied  by  two  students.  Diagrams  of  the  halls  showing  prices  of  rooms  will 
be  sent  by  the  Cashier  on  application.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  study- 
table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bureau,  mirror,  chamber-ware,  rug,  bedstead,  mattress, 
and  bedding,  with  the  exception  that  in  Hitchcock  Hall  rugs  are  furnished  by  the 
students,  and  in  Drexel  House  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  students.  Towels 
must  be  furnished  by  the  students.  Rooms  may  not  be  subrented,  nor  can 
exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  hall.  Each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

Five  of  the  halls  for  women  (Beecher,  Foster,  Green,  Greenwood,  and  Kelly) 
have  separate  dining-rooms  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  board  in  these  halls  is 
$5.50  per  week,  and  all  students  living  in  these  halls  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  there. 

The  table  shown  below  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Board  

$  60.00 
162.00 
18.00 
10.00 

$105.00 
198.00 
30.00 
20.00 

$225.00 
240.00 
45.00 
50.00 

Total  

$250.00 

$353 . 00 

$560.00 

An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to 
reduce  living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommo- 
dates sixteen  women,  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of  the 
house.  The  cost  of  room  rent  for  each  student  is  $25.00  for  the  quarter,  and 
the  co-operative  plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is 
possible  under  other  circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
adaptability  to  group  life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to 
rooms  in  Drexel  House  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing 
Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
its  students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  listed,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
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do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
University  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau  for  a  list  of 
rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who 
approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing 
rooms. 

Most  students  off  the  quadrangles  secure  furnished  rooms,  which  may  be 
had  at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $60  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  restaurants  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  difficult  to  find  good 
board  by  the  week  or  month,  and  there  are  very  few  places  where  board  and  room 
are  offered.  As  a  result,  it  is  customary  to  pay  for  each  meal  separately.  Cafe- 
teria service  is  provided  at  the  University  Commons — Ida  Noyes  Hall  for  women 
and  Hutchinson  Hall  for  men.  Men  occasionally  find  small  rooms,  or  dark 
rooms,  for  less  than  $30  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $36  or  more. 
Householders  usually  prefer  men,  hence  the  price  level  is  higher  for  women.  Not 
less  than  $5  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one  can  seldom  find 
a  room  with  outside  fight,  droplight,  a  study  table,  ample  closet  space,  and  a 
comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $36  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $20  to  $40  a  month.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a  kitchen  table  and  gas  plate, 
but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen  privileges  are  to  be  had  at 
the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of  about  $6  per  quarter. 

Furnished  houses  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price  from 
$35  to  $150  per  month. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee 
where  laboratory  work  is  done.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 

STUDENT  SERVICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  STUDENTS 

A  number  of  student-service  scholarships  are  granted  each  year  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  to  students  who  have  completed  one  quarter  of  previous  resi- 
dence with  satisfactory  standing  in  studies.  In  distributing  these  appointments 
preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish  proper  evidence  of  some  special 
fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of  remaining  at  least  three  quarters, 
and  (3)  who  register  for  full  work.  Each  student  holding  a  student-service 
appointment  is  expected  to  render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting 
in  time  to  about  two  hours  daily.  This  service  may  be  given  as  library  assistant, 
stenographer,  laboratory  helper,  etc.  The  remuneration  is  the  amount  of  tuition. 
A  limited  number  of  honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  for  exceptional 
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efficiency  in  class  work.  No  service  is  required  of  persons  holding  such  honor 
scholarships. 

Besides  student  service  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered  to  those  who 
need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes,  (2)  Loans  by  the  Students' 
Fund  Society,  and  (3)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of  the  University  in 
a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many  opportunities  for 
employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau  many  students  are 
able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they  have  time.  For 
further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Board  of  Recommendations. — The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  positions.  During  last  season 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  received  appointments  through  the  services 
of  this  bureau.  This  service  is  rendered  by  the  University  without  charge  and 
is  extended  both  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located 
who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  student  must  be  in  residence 
in  the  University  for  at  least  three  quarters  before  he  is  eligible  to  register  with 
the  Board  of  Recommendations. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Student  Council.  A  special  committee  of  five  members  is  chosen 
annually  from  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  students  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education.  This  committee  has  general  charge  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  Education  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  meets  weekly  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  current  problems  and  tendencies  in  education.  In 
the  Spring  Quarter  the  meetings  of  the  club  are  discontinued,  inasmuch  as 
Education  84  serves  the  same  purpose. 

The  Home  Economics  Club  is  both  social  and  professional  in  character.  It 
has  an  annual  dinner  and  holds  monthly  meetings  at  which  home-economics  topics 
are  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Club  or  are  presented  by  outside  speakers. 

It  is  customary  for  the  students  in  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Department 
to  form  class  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  certain  social  activities 
within  the  Department.  These  social  affairs,  held  at  the  School,  are  always  very 
simple  and  informal.  The  presidents  of  the  respective  classes  represent  their 
classes  or  the  Department  in  the  general  social  activities  of  the  College. 

The  Department  has  also  its  own  Alumnae  organization,  which  holds  an 
annual  meeting  late  in  the  Spring  Quarter.  This  meeting  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  luncheon  to  which  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  invited. 

The  Dames  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  composed  of  wives  and 
mothers  of  students,  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month 
at  3: 00  p.m.  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

RELATION  OF  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION  TO  DEPARTMENTS 
IN  THE  COLLEGES  OP  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

The  courses  organized  in  the  College  of  Education  are  intended  to  supple- 
ment, not  to  duplicate,  those  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
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Part  of  the  general  plan  is  to  have  professional  departments  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation corresponding  to  several  of  the  academic  departments  in  the  other  colleges 
(or  in  some  cases  to  groups  of  academic  departments).  Thus  there  are  organized 
in  the  College  of  Education,  Departments  of  History,  English,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  and  Natural  Science,  which  give  professional  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  instructors  in  these  departments  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  a  department  in  the  College  of  Education, 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature.  Hence  its  courses  are  credited  toward  degrees  in  all  of 
these  divisions  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  departments  mentioned  above  there  are  three  which  do 
not  correspond  directly  to  departments  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University. 
These  departments  are:  (1)  Home  Economics,  (2)  Kindergarten-Primary  Edu- 
cation, and  (3)  Art  Education  and  Industrial  Education.  These  departments  are 
organized  to  train  teachers  for  important  lines  of  work  in  elementary  and  high 
schools  for  which  the  ordinary  academic  colleges  do  not  provide  training.  In 
view  of  this  fact  these  departments  provide  not  only  theoretical  and  practical 
professional  courses,  but  also  courses  in  subject-matter  and  technique.  In  many 
cases  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  these  lines  elect  a  large  amount  of  work 
in  the  other  colleges,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences. 

Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  elect  courses 
in  the  College  of  Education  only  after  they  have  received  9  majors  of  college 
credit.  All  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  departments  named  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  are  given  credit  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science  according  to  the  following  regulation: 

"Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  receive  credit 
for  professional  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  only  under  the  following 
conditions: 

"1.  The  amount  of  work  which  maybe  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional 
or  specialized  courses. 

"2.  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  e.g.,  practice 
courses  in  Music,  by  appropriate  courses  in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Music. 

"3.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  courses  devoted  to 
the  development  of  technique." 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
types  of  students: 

First,  graduate  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses 
in  normal  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  may  secure  advanced  and  specialized 
courses  in  Education  and  may  carry  on  research  work  leading  to  the  Doctor's 
degree. 
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Secondly,  advanced  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along 
the  lines  of  school  administration  and  supervision  may  secure  systematic  courses 
relating  to  current  educational  problems  and  to  methods  of  scientific  investigation 
of  school  problems.  Administrative  and  supervisory  officers  are  thus  trained  to 
organize  and  supervise  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Thirdly,  undergraduate  students  who  are  specializing  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Education,  or  in  some  department  of  the  University,  such 
as  History,  Mathematics,  Science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  teach  these  subjects 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  in  higher  institutions,  may  secure  general 
courses  in  Education  that  acquaint  them  with  school  organization  and  classroom 
problems. 

Standard  sequences  for  undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Education. — The 
following  Education  sequences  are  required  of  students  registered  in  the  College 
of  Education: 

Education  1. 

Education  86  or  87. 

Practice  Teaching,  2  majors. 

Additional  majors  in  Education: 

a)  (For  the  principal  sequence) . 

5  majors  selected  from  the  Department,  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education. 

b)  (For  the  secondary  sequence). 

2  majors  selected  from  the  Department  to  be  approved  by  the  student's 
Departmental  Adviser. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  two  special-methods  courses  may  be 
included  in  the  principal  sequence  and  one  special-methods  course  in  the  secondary 
sequence  in  Education. 

Standard  sequence  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. — The  following  short  Education  sequence  is  recommended  for  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach: 

Education  1. 

Education  86  or  87. 

Four  majors  elected  from  the  following  groups  of  courses,  not  more 
than  two  majors  from  any  one  group: 
History  of  Education. 
Social  and  Administrative  Aspects. 

Educational  Psychology  and  Experimental  Education.  (Psychol- 
ogy 1  may  be  included  in  this  group.) 
Educational  Methods. 

Theory  of  Teaching  High-School  Subjects.  (See  special  depart- 
ments in  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Education.) 

Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisites:  Education  1,  86  or  87,  and  at 
least  one  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

Numbers  indicate  gradings  of  courses. — The  number  given  in  parentheses 
following  the  name  of  the  course  indicates  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advancement 
of  the  course:  (1)  indicates  an  elementary  course  which  should  be  taken  as  a  rule 
by  undergraduate  students  with  less  than  eighteen  majors  of  college  credit; 
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(2)  indicates  an  intermediate  course  which  may  be  taken  in  general  by  under- 
graduate students  with  more  than  eighteen  majors  of  college  credit;  (3)  indicates 
an  advanced  course  which  may  be  taken  by  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students;  (4)  indicates  an  advanced  or  specialized  course  open  to  graduate 
students  only. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — An  elementary  course  designed  to  intro- 
duce students  to  the  study  of  Education  by  scientific  methods.  Textbook, 
Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  Collateral  readings  and  class 
observations  with  reports  will  be  required  of  all  members  of  the  class.  Required 
of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Education,  and  of  all  students  majoring  or  minor- 
ing  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Pro- 
fessor Judd;  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Professor  Judd,  Assistant  Professor 
Breed;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Breed;  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Rugg. 

history  of  education 

4A.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (3). — A  short  review  of 
mediaeval  social  life  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made,  followed 
by  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  mediaeval  cities. 
The  following  topics  are  then  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  and 
Counter-Reformation  upon  the  development  of  modern  social  forces;  the  gradual 
secularization  of  social  fife  and  education;  the  reforms  introduced  into  elementary- 
school  systems  and  practices  by  such  men  as  LaSalle,  Lancaster,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel.  Primarily  for  superintendents,  supervisors, 
and  elementary-school  principals  and  teachers.  Limited  to  50.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Stout. 

4B.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education  (3). — A  brief  survey  of  sec- 
ondary education  is  made,  beginning  with  the  Renaissance,  as  an  introduction 
to  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  high  school.  The  Latin  grammar 
schools  and  the  academies  of  England  and  America  will  receive  attention.  Chief 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  high  school  with  special  reference  to  the  curric- 
ulum. Changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  subject-matter  and  the  social 
and  economic  forces  responsible  therefor  will  be  discussed.  The  course  is  designed 
chiefly  for  superintendents  and  for  high-school  principals  and  teachers.  For 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Professor  Stout. 

15.  Research  Problems  in  the  History  of  American  Education  (4). — This 

course  is  primarily  for  advanced  students  and  candidates  for  higher  degrees 
who  wish  training  in  historical  method  and  who  expect  to  write  their  dissertations 
on  some  historical  aspect  of  American  education.  Problems  will  be  assigned  for 
investigation  and  results  criticized.  Lectures  on  important  movements  in 
American  education  and  reports.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate 
Professor  Jernegan. 

17.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  I  (3). — An  intensive  study  will 
be  made  of  one  or  more  important  topics  relating  to  the  origin  and  development 
of  American  education  to  about  1800.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminar,  with 
meetings  of  the  class  for  lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms,  and  other  meetings 
for  individual  consultation  and  instruction  on  reports  and  dissertations.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  methods  of  historical  production  and  criticism  applied  to 
original  investigation  in  the  history  of  American  education,  and  training  is  given 
in  special  methods  of  research  preparatory  to  and  in  connection  with  thesis  work. 
Open  to  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

18.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  II  (4). — A  study  will  be  made  of 
the  development  of  American  education  since  1800,  with  special  emphasis  on 
state  systems  of  public  education,  and  a  consideration  of  the  social,  religious,  and 
political  factors  which  have  influenced  their  origin,  development,  and  characteris- 
tics. Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 
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SOCIAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS 

30.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (3). — This  course 
aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  sources  and  typical  examples  of  the  litera- 
ture of  school  administration,  the  principal  problems  in  the  field,  and  the  current 
statistical  and  measuring  methods  of  treating  these  problems.  Discussion  will 
include  problems  of  central  administration,  financing  the  public  schools,  business 
management,  the  teaching  staff,  grading  and  promoting  pupils,  the  measuring 
movement,  school  records  and  reports.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  under- 
graduate students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

31.  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Functions  (3). — This  is  a  general 
survey  of  the  functions  to  be  performed  in  the  efficient  operation  of  a  school  sys- 
tem. It  considers  the  nature  of  the  functions  in  some  detail;  their  relations 
among  themselves;  their  distribution  among  the  various  members  of  the  educa- 
tional organization;  and  methods  of  making  performance  effective.  It  is  a 
summary  course  in  school  administration  and  supervision  for  advanced  and 
experienced  students.  Open  to  graduate  and  to  undergraduate  students  who 
have  had  administrative  experience.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

32.  Educational  Administration:  Public-School  Costs  and  Business  Man- 
agement (4). — A  detailed  study  of  city  school  finance,  based  upon  (1)  concrete 
material  collected  recently  from  large  and  small  city  systems;  (2)  critical  reading 
of  recent  literature.  Topics  covered  will  include:  A.  Public  school  costs:  legal 
basis;  revenues  and  expenditures;  financial  policies  of  school  boards;  costs  of 
teaching  and  of  other  activities;  B.  Business  management:  systems  of  depart- 
mental organization;  management  of  the  school  plant  and  the  supplies  depart- 
ment; school  financial  statistics,  accounting  and  auditing.  Open  to  graduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

34.  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  Aspects  (3). — This  course 
is  intended  to  deal  primarily  with  two  major  topics:  the  personnel  of  the  educa- 
tional organization  and  the  student  population.  Under  the  former  will  be  treated 
such  topics  as  the  following :  the  organization  of  the  personnel,  the  school  board, 
the  superintendent,  business  manager,  principals,  teachers,  etc.;  methods  of 
selection  and  appointment,  placement,  promotion,  efficiency  rating,  salaries, 
pensions,  training  before  and  during  service,  and  current  problems.  The  studies 
of  the  student  population  will  cover  such  topics  as  the  school  census,  school 
attendance,  the  attendance  department,  classification,  promotion,  grading  sys- 
tems, the  treatment  of  pupils  of  special  types,  retardation,  acceleration,  ehmina- 
tion,  special  schools  for  special  types  of  students,  the  practical  application  of 
tests  of  various  kinds  for  purposes  of  classification,  etc.  Open  to  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

34A.  Educational  Administration:  Attendance,  Organization,  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Pupils  (4). — This  course  considers  the  problems  of  superintendents  and 
principals  in  relation  to  attendance,  organization,  classification,  and  promotion 
of  pupils;  the  school  census  bureau;  regularity  and  punctuality  in  attendance; 
the  visiting  teacher  and  other  means  of  securing  co-operation  of  parents;  classi- 
fication of  pupils;  marking  systems;  promotion  plans,  acceleration,  retardation, 
and  ehmination  of  pupils;  adaptation  of  work  to  individual  needs;  special 
grouping  of  pupils;  vocational  and  continuation  schools;  other  means  of  caring 
for  special  groups.  Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Stout. 

34B.  Educational  Administration:  the  Teaching  Staff  (3). — This  course 
deals  with  the  selection,  appointment,  placement,  and  promotion,  training  prior 
to  service,  demotion  and  elimination  of  teachers,  and  other  problems  of  a  general 
character  concerning  the  teaching  personnel.  Extensive  reading  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject  will  be  required.  The  lectures  and  discussions  will  be  based  on 
practical  experience  in  public  and  city  training-school  administration.  Open 
to  graduate  students,  experienced  supervisors,  and  administrators.  M.  Summer. 
First  Term,  Superintendent  Withers. 
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..,4J6A.  Sigh-School  Administration  (3). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
^problems  of  high-school  administration,  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  the  junior  high  school;  statistical 
studies  as  tests  of  efficiency;  the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the 
reorganization  of  the  material  of  secondary  education;  social  organization;  moral 
instruction  and  training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to 
actual  school  conditions,  particularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professok  Morrison; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Jones. 

38.  Junior  High  Schools  (4). — A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  present 
divisions  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  divisions  of  European  systems.  A  survey 
of  the  progress,  in  recent  years,  of  the  junior  high  school,  including  a  critical 
examination  of  typical  courses  of  study.  Lectures,  reading,  and  reports.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Morrison;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Jones;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to 
a  study  of  the  schools  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  It  will  trace  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  an  expression  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  have 
dominated  the  people,  with  a  special  emphasis  upon  the  influence  of  public 
education,  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  A  study  will 
be  made  of  the  current  tendencies  looking  to  the  reorganization  of  these  systems. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  studies  will  be  made  of  other  education  systems 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Orient.  Open  to  graduate  students;  open  also  to 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  two  majors  in  Education.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Butler. 

45.  Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  (4). — This  course  is  intended  for 
normal-school  teachers,  supervisors,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  reviewing 
critically  the  organization  of  training  courses  for  teachers.  It  will  deal  with 
the  sequences  of  courses  commonly  prescribed  in  normal  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  train  teachers,  will  make  a  comparative  study  of  practices  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  will  aim  to  develop  the  principles  on  which  normal 
courses  should  be  arranged.  Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 


-*"""T''  46.  Curriculum  (3). — This  is  an  introductory  course  in  the  study  of  the 
curriculum.  It  deals  with  the  objectives  of  education  in  the  various  fields  of 
training  for  vocation,  citizenship,  physical  efficiency,  leisure  occupation,  lan 
guages,  parental  responsibilities,  morality,  and  religion;  with  some  of  the  more 
elemental  principles  that  relate  to  the  materials  of  instruction  to  be  used  in 
attaining  the  particular  objectives  discussed;  and  with  methods  to  be  employed 
in  discovering  the  proper  content  of  courses  of  study.  Textbook,  with  coUater 
lectures  and  readings.  Open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47.  The  Curriculum  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  (3). — This 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  and  deals  with  the  content  of  the  studies 
employed  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  Starting  with  the  objectives  as 
presented  in  the  preceding  course,  application  is  made  to  the  formulation  of  the 
content  of  history,  mathematics,  geography,  and  the  other  studies.  Prerequisite 
Education  46.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  to  qualified  Senior  College  stu- 
dents.   Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47A.  The  Application  of  Scientific  Methods  to  the  Development  of 
Elementary-School  Curricula  (3). — This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  de 
with  the  problem  of  making  curricula.    It  will  begin  with  an  examination  of  th 
chief  characteristics  of  scientific  method  as  contrasted  with  opinion.    An  intensiv 
study  will  then  be  made  of  the  application  of  the  technique  of  science  to  selecting, 
grading,  and  organizing  the  course  of  study  in  the  following  subjects:  spelling, 
arithmetic,  writing,  geography,  nature-study,  reading,  history,  civics,  and  hygiene. 
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Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  committees  which  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  last  few  years.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  experienced  super- 
visors who  have  had  three  or  more  courses  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Horn. 

55A.  Rural  Education  (3). — Consideration  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  rural  communities;  rural  mental  attitudes;  the  institutions  and  needs  of 
rural  life  in  its  vocational,  domestic,  political,  moral,  recreative,  and  religious 
aspects;  rural  leadership;  the  effect  of  war  and  reconstruction;  the  relation  of 
these  to  the  objectives  of  rural-school  work,  the  activities  of  teachers  and 
pupils;  and  the  consequent  demands  as  to  organization  and  administration, 
content  of  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  qualifications  of  teachers,  ma- 
terial equipment,  financial  support,  and  expansion  of  work.  Limited  to  40. 
Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Burruss. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3)  . — A  course  of  lectures 
and  readings  dealing  with  the  educational  values  of  drawing,  constructive  work, 
and  design,  and  the  place  of  these  subjects  in  a  general  scheme  of  education.  It 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  these  subjects  in  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  is  planned  for  students  of  education,  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  constructive  work.  This  course  does  not 
require  actual  work  in,  nor  technical  knowledge  of,  drawing.  Open  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  (3). — This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  industrial  education,  for  superintendents  and  principals,  and  for  others 
interested  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  industrial  courses.  The 
course  deals  with  the  place  of  industrial  activities  and  industrial  training  in  the 
various  levels  of  instruction.  Especial  study  is  made  of  (1)  pre  vocational  work  in 
the  junior  high  school;  (2)  unit  trade  courses  in  the  senior  high  school;  and 
(3)  continuation,  co-operative,  apprentice,  evening,  and  factory  schools.  Open 
to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter, 
Mr.  Filbey. 

58.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management  (3). — This  course  is  planned 
for  students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  field  of  industrial  education 
and  guidance.  It  deals  briefly  with  the  development  of  modern  industrial  insti- 
tutions and  calls  attention  to  the  educational  significance  of  the  important 
changes  which  have  led  up  to  the  present-day  organization.  Scientific  manage- 
ment and  employment  management  will  be  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  bearing  of  these  movements  upon  the  general  problem  of  training  young 
people  for  industrial  occupations.  Open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Filbey. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (3). — A  survey  of  the  recent  rapid  development  of 
the  various  organizations,  within  and  outside  of  the  schools,  for  securing  a  more 
rational  adjustment  between  education  and  the  early  vocational  experiences  of 
young  people  as  they  leave  the  care  of  the  schools.  Such  topics  as  guidance, 
placement,  employment  supervision,  vocational  analysis,  analysis  of  personal 
characteristics,  cumulative  school  records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and 
vocational  guidance  through  literature,  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  relation  between  vocational  guidance  and  industrial  education. 
Limited  to  50.  For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Filbey. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

62.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (1). — 

A  study  of  the  methods  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write,  draw,  read,  spell,  and 
grasp  the  meaning  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and 
of  the  mental  processes  which  are  developed  in  learning  these  subjects.  Previous 
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work  in  psychology  is  not  necessary.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the 
student  to  understand  and  intelligently  apply  methods  of  teaching.  Textbook: 
Freeman,  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches.  Prerequisite:  Education  1, 
and  86  or  teaching  experience.  For  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Cameron;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

63.  Genetic  Psychology  (2). — This  course  treats  of  the  development  of  the 
child's  instincts  and  of  the  various  modes  of  learning.  The  aim  is  to  give  a 
basis  for  the  intelligent  management  of  the  child,  for  the  adjustment  of  school 
tasks  to  his  interests  and  ability,  and  for  the  supervision  of  his  learning  process. 
The  development  of  play,  the  social  attitudes,  speech  and  the  intellectual  abilities, 
and  learning,  memorizing,  formal  discipline,  and  mental  economy  are  among  the 
topics  discussed.  Textbook:  Freeman,  How  Children  Learn.  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  Education  1,  and  86  or  87  or  teaching 
experience.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (4). — A  study  of  the  stages  of 
mental  development  exhibited  in  the  elementary  school.  Detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  stages  of  progress  in  each  of  the  school  subjects.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  will  be  required  to  report  on  assigned  readings  and  observations 
made  in  the  schools.  Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  9  majors  in 
Education  and  Psychology.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — An  advanced  course  dealing 
with  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  language  sub- 
jects, practical  arts,  science,  history,  and  fine  arts  in  the  high  school.  There  is 
also  a  treatment  of  the  general  problems  of  study  and  of  adolescent  mental 
development.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who 
have  completed  a  course  in  Psychology  and  one  in  Educational  Methods  or 
High-School  Administration.  Textbook:  Judd,  Psychology  of  High-School 
Subjects.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Judd. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (4).— 

The  methods  and  results  of  typical  experiments  in  the  several  fields  of  experi- 
mental education  will  be  illustrated  by  experiments  carried  out  in  the  class. 
These  fields  include  the  development  of  skill,  perceptual  learning,  memorizing, 
problem-solving,  the  learning  process  in  some  of  the  school  subjects,  and  tests 
of  intelligence  and  mental  capacity.  The  results  of  each  experiment  are  formu- 
lated in  a  group  report  and  are  critically  discussed  in  class  from  the  point  of 
view  of  technique  and  of  application.  The  unsolved  problems  in  the  field  and 
the  opportunities  for  further  work  are  pointed  out.  Textbook:  Freeman, 
Experimental  Education.  Open  to  graduate  students,  with  the  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  sec.  a,  sec.  b.  Associate 
Professor  Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  Cameron;  Mj.  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (4). — This 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and 
practice  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  educational  material.  Data  secured  in 
concrete  problems  of  school  administration  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  practical 
work  in  using  statistical  measures.  In  the  theoretical  treatment  stress  will  be 
laid  on  proper  applications  and  limitations  of  the  various  methods.  Textbook: 
Rugg,  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj . 
Summer,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Associate  Professor  Rugg  and  Assistant  Professor 
Breed;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (3). — A 

discussion  of  school  cases  with  opportunity  for  observation  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing such  groups.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  mental  and  physical  causes  of 
retardation  and  its  social  consequences  with  special  reference  to  educational  pro- 
cedure. For  advanced  students  and  teachers  of  mentally  deficient  children. 
DM._Summer,  First  Term,  Dr.  Schmitt;  Mj.  Spring,  . 
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76.  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Mental  Tests  (4). — A  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture in  the  field  of  experiments  upon  the  learning  process  and  the  measurement 
of  mental  capacity.  The  aim  is  to  make  clear  the  problems  in  the  field,  the 
methods  by  which  they  have  been  attacked,  and  the  results  which  have  been 
thus  far  achieved,  together  with  the  directions  in  which  further  work  is  required. 
Among  the  topics  which  are  treated  are  types  of  learning,  methods  of  learning, 
the  practice  curve,  distribution  of  time,  fatigue,  transfer  of  training,  bearing  of 
age  and  individual  differences  on  learning,  the  development  of  intelligence  testing, 
the  content,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  tests,  intelligence  scales,  the  correla- 
tion of  mental  abilities,  etc.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  advanced  under- 
graduate students  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

77.  Educational  Measurement  (4). — An  intensive  study  of  the  standard-test 
movement  in  education;  a  brief  historical  perspective;  principles  underlying  the 
demand  for  standards;  attempts  to  standardize  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study;  an  organization  of  the  principal  tests  designed  to  measure  the  outcomes 
of  specific  studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  curricula;  a  critical  discussion 
of  the  validity  of  the  tests;  principles  of  design  and  methods  of  construction;  the 
use  of  standard  tests  to  the  administrator,  to  the  teacher,  and  to  school  surveyors. 
Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Rtjgg. 

80.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  (a)  to 
familiarize  students  with  the  recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in 
the  grades  and  junior  high  school;  (b)  to  train  supervisors  and  superintendents 
to  supervise  reading  instruction  scientifically;  and  (c)  to  develop  techinque  in 
pursuing  investigations  of  reading  in  the  laboratory  and  in  public  school  systems. 
The  organization  of  materials  for  use  in  classroom  investigations,  the  critical 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  reading  instruction,  methods  of  teaching  oral  and 
silent  reading,  and  appropriate  reading  materials  will  be  emphasized.  Open  to 
graduate  students,  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  special  teachers  of  reading. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Gray. 

81.  Investigations  in  Spelling  and  Arithmetic  (4). — The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  a  study  of  the  urgent  problems  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  and  arithmetic. 
Attention  will  be  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  experimental  and  statistical 
contributions  in  these  fields.  Problems  demanding  investigation  will  be  dis- 
cussed, plans  for  their  solution  will  be  outlined,  and  considerable  laboratory  work 
will  be  provided.  The  course  is  especially  designed  for  a  limited  number  of 
graduate  students  who  are  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  research  in  these 
subjects.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

82.  Reconstruction  of  Secondary  Mathematics — Experimental  Studies  in 
Its  Organization  and  Teaching  (3). — A  course  for  teachers,  or  prospective  teachers, 
of  high-school  mathematics  and  of  students  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  curricu- 
lum. A  review  of  recent  tendencies  in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject. Analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the  present  course  is  adapted  to  social 
needs  and  to  "learning";  an  evaluation  of  the  "standard-test"  movement  in 
mathematics;  the  results  of  significant  studies  in  "economy  of  time  in  learning"; 
quantitative  studies  in  organizing  "minimal-essentials"  courses.  The  discussion 
of  the  course  and  the  program  for  the  future  will  be  made  applicable  to  the 
standardization  of  other  high-school  subjects.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Rtjgg. 

83.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (4). — An  advanced  research  course 
open  only  to  students  who  are  working  on  investigations  and  have  their  methods 
and  problems  fully  outlined.  It  consists  of  personal  conferences  and  supervised 
laboratory  work.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  members  of  the  class.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  'Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 
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84.  Current  Educational  Movements  (4). — This  course  is  designed  for  gradu- 
ate students  who  have  themselves  completed  some  research  work.  It  will  sum- 
marize the  general  findings  of  educational  science.  It  is  conducted  by  various 
members  of  the  Department.  Reports  are  also  presented  by  members  of  the  class. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Judd  and  Others. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

85.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  (3). — This  course  deals 
with  problems  of  class  organization,  management,  and  testing  as  distinguished 
from  methods  of  teaching.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  following  topics: 
types  of  school  organization;  various  kinds  of  class  organization;  the  daily 
program;  classroom,  hall,  and  playground  management;  discipline;  material 
supplies;  measurements  of  the  results  of  teaching.  Observations  and  extensive 
readings  required.  Prerequisites:  Education  1  and  86  or  87.  Mj.  Autumn, 
for  elementary-school  teachers,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — The  following  topics 
are  discussed:  Broadening  purposes  of  elementary  schools.  Factors  determining 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school 
keeping.  Methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects;  corresponding 
methods  of  teaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and  attention  and  provide  for 
individual  differences.  The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational  methods. 
Planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the  elementary  school.  Should 
be  preceded  by  at  least  one  course  in  Education.  Required  for  Practice  Teaching 
in  the  elementary  school.  Open  to  undergraduate  students.  Limited  to  30. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker;  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Gray;  Spring, 
Professor  Parker. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — A  general-methods  course 
for  undergraduate  students  who  are  prospective  high-school  teachers.  It 
supplements  the  courses  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  high 
schools  and  prepares  for  practice  teaching.  The  course  deals  with  the  problems 
of  classroom  teaching,  not  with  general  administrative  problems.  Observations 
in  the  University  High  School  are  required.  The  following  topics  are  treated: 
selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management, 
teaching  foreign  languages,  training  in  expression,  in  enjoyment,  and  in  reflective 
thinking,  individual  differences,  supervised  study,  the  use  of  books,  laboratory 
methods,  questioning,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Textbook:  Parker, 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Prerequisite:  1  major  of  Education  or 
Psychology.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Breed;  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Professor  Butler,  Assistant 
Professor  Breed;  Winter,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (4). — This  course 
is  for  experienced  high-school  teachers  and  principals.  It  treats  the  same  topics 
as  Education  87;  but  in  a  more  exhaustive  manner.  Students  are  required  to 
canvass  the  specialized  literature  dealing  with  the  topics  assigned  for  individual 
reports.  Open  to  experienced  teachers  and  graduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker,  Professor  Butler; 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

90A.  Methods  of  Supervising  the  Study  Habits  of  Grade-  and  High- School 
Pupils  (3). — Practical  problems  in  improving  the  study  habits  of  pupils  through 
supervision.  Such  problems  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  economy  in 
learning  formal  subjects;  use  and  limitations  of  the  problem-project  method  in 
teaching  such  subjects  as  hygiene,  history,  civics,  and  geography;  the  relation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  recitation  to  efficiency  in  study;  home  study  versus  study 
at  school;  the  administration  of  plans  for  supervised  study.  For  each  problem 
discussed  there  will  be  assigned:  (a)  experimental  evidence  which  throws  most 
light  on  the  problem;  (6)  the  books  and  articles  which  are  most  suitable  for  the 
teacher.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Horn. 
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91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(4). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new 
basis;  Pestalozzian  methods  of  object  teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  nineteenth-century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history 
and  literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation. 
Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  Open  to 
graduate  students  only.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 

92.  Criticism  and  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (3). — 
For  principals  and  supervisors  of  elementary  schools  and  for  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  normal  and  city  training  schools.  Standards  for  judging  the 
quality  of  teaching  are  developed.  Principles  of  effective  supervision  are  dis- 
cussed. Effective  devices  used  by  supervisors  in  their  work  are  presented. 
Extensive  reading  is  required  in  the  literature  of  educational  methods  and  in 
recent  reports  concerning  the  supervision  of  teaching.  Limited  to  50.  For 
graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Educa- 
tion. M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Gray. 

93.  Scientific  Supervision  of  Elementary  Schools  (3). — This  course  deals 
with  the  work  of  principals  in  the  scientific  supervision  of  elementary  schools, 
and  includes  a  study  of  the  following  problems:  purposes  of  elementary  schools; 
newer  types  of  elementary-school  organization;  programs  of  study;  grading 
and  promotions;  tests  and  measurements;  records;  improvement  of  teachers 
in  service,  etc.  Methods  of  supervision  employed  by  progressive  elementary- 
school  principals  will  be  discussed.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  experienced 
supervisors.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Superintendent  Withers;  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Gray. 

f95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  (2). — 
Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education. 
Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  86,  and  one  special-methods  course. 
Consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is 
limited.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

f96.  Practice  Supervision  in  the  Elementary  School  (2). — Open  only  to 
students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisite: 
2  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education,  including  Education  92.  Consult 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is  limited. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

f97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School  (2). — Open  only  to  students 
taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is 
limited.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

100A.  Problems  of  Teaching  Foreigners. — This  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  following  problems:  the  organization  of  classes  for  foreigners;  curricula 
in  current  use;  psychological  considerations  in  dealing  with  foreigners;  methods 
of  teaching  foreigners  to  speak  and  read  English;  the  content  of  short  courses  in 
civics  and  home  care  of  foreigners,  etc.  For  teachers  of  foreigners  and  for  school 
officers  who  supervise  such  instruction.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  by  Members 
of  the  Faculty. 

HISTORY,  CIVICS,  AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  any  of  the  social  sciences,  including  history,  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (2)  students  who  intend  to  teach  the  foregoing 
subjects  in  normal- training  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  where 
emphasis  is  laid  on  methods;   (3)  those  who  are  training  for  supervisors  and 
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teachers  in  elementary  schools,  who  include  history  and  other  social  studies  in 
the  list  of  subjects  which  they  supervise. 

All  students  expecting  to  teach  or  supervise  history  are  advised  to  take 
either  their  principal  or  their  secondary  sequence  in  history.  They  are  also 
advised  to  include  in  their  list  of  electives  courses  in  sociology,  political  economy, 
and  political  science.  Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  with 
social  sciences  as  their  secondary  sequences  should  include  history  in  their  list 
of  electives  if  they  expect  to  teach  any  of  the  social  studies  in  the  high  school. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  history  or  the  social  sci- 
ences should  consult  the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and 
file  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Dean's  office. 

Teaching  of  History  in  the  Primary  Grades. — See  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  4A. 

10.  Teaching  and  Supervising  History  in  Elementary  Schools. — A  course 
for  critic  teachers  and  general  or  departmental  teachers  and  supervisors.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  the  historical  basis  of  the  present  course  in  history, 
general  and  special  methods  for  the  various  grades,  adapting  history  to  children, 
a  modern  course  of  study  in  history,  and  standardization  and  elimination  as  they 
apply  to  Grades  VII  and  VIII.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

IIA.  Organizing  Grammar-Grade  and  Junior  High  School  History  for 
Teaching  Purposes— Emphasis  is  placed  on  selecting,  organizing,  and  standardiz- 
ing historical  material  adapted  to  the  grammar  grades  and  the  junior  high 
school.  Much  time  is  given  to  the  organization  of  United  States  history  for 
teaching  purposes.  An  "over  view"  of  United  States  history,  the  maps  to  make, 
reference  books  to  use,  dates  and  historical  personages  to  know,  and  the  maps, 
charts,  and  illustrative  materials  to  buy.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

IIB.  The  Technique  of  History  Teaching  in  Grammar  Grades  and  Junior 
High  Schools. — A  consideration  of  the  following  topics  as  they  relate  to  history 
in  the  grammar  grades  and  the  junior  high  school:  general  and  special  methods 
of  procedure,  dramatization,  the  history  recitation,  notebook  and  written  work, 
the  use  of  the  history  textbook,  how  to  manage  collateral  reading,  teaching  pupils 
to  study  history,  and  the  correlation  of  history  with  geography  and  English. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

Note. — Students  who  completed  History  11A  during  either  Term  of  the  Summer 
Quarter,  1918,  may  take  History  11B  to  complete  the  major. 

12A.  Organizing  High-School  History  for  Teaching  Purposes. — A  selection 
and  general  organization  of  materials  in  European  and  American  history  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  high-school  students;  a  consideration  of  the  maps 
to  make,  dates  to  know,  personages  to  remember,  texts  to  use,  reference  books  to 
buy,  and  a  discussion  of  maps,  charts,  and  illustrative  material.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Tryon;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  Hill. 

12B.  The  Technique  of  High-School  History  Teaching. — The  class  discus- 
sions center  around  the  following  practical  problems  relative  to  the  teaching  of 
high-school  history:  the  high-school  history  recitation,  supervised  study  in  the 
field  of  history,  notebook  and  written  work,  general  and  special  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, teaching  current  topics,  and  the  correlation  of  history  with  other  high- 
school  subjects.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Hill;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

Note. — Students  desiring  a  major  in  the  teaching  of  history  may  take  both  12A  and 
12B  either  Term,  or  12A  the  First  Term  and  12B  the  Second,  or  vice  versa.  If  a  student 
took  History  12  during  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  1918,  he  may  take  History 
12B  to  complete  the  major;  if  he  took  History  12  during  the  Second  Term  of  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  1918,  he  may  take  History  12A  to  complete  the  major. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools. — Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
technique  of  high-school  history  teaching.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
the  high-school  history  recitation,  the  problem  of  supervised  study  in  high-school 
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history,  notebook  and  written  work,  teaching  current  history,  correlation  of  his- 
tory with  other  subjects,  and  the  high-school  history  teacher.  The  class  work  is 
supplemented  by  observations  in  the  University  High  School.  Mj.  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools  (continued). — Students  are 
admitted  who  have  or  have  not  had  course  13.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selec- 
tion and  general  organization  of  materials  in  European  and  American  history 
for  teaching  purposes  in  the  high  school.  The  work  also  includes  a  selection  of 
maps  to  make,  personages  to  know,  and  dates  to  remember;  an  evaluation  of 
textbooks,  maps,  charts,  reference  books,  and  illustrative  materials.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

30.  The  Teaching  of  the  New  Civics  and  Community  Life  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools. — A  course  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  grammar 
grades  and  high  schools.  The  aims,  selection,  and  organization  of  material, 
and  methods  of  the  subject  are  discussed.  Certain  selected  topics  are  treated 
in  detail  to  illustrate  method.  Attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  utilizing 
community-life  material  for  English  composition.  Special  effort  is  made  to 
present  the  subject  so  as  to  enable  teachers  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  of 
their  own  communities.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
Mr.  Hill. 

31.  The  Teaching  of  the  New  Civics  and  Current  Problems  in  Grammar 
Grades  and  High  Schools. — The  selection  and  organization  of  material  from  the 
fields  of  Civics,  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Political  Economy  for  teaching  pur- 
poses in  the  upper-elementary  and  high-school  grades.  Some  attention  is  given 
to  the  present  trend  of,  and  recent  progress  in,  teaching  the  social  studies,  library 
and  laboratory  equipment,  and  special  methods  of  procedure.  The  class  work  is 
•supplemented  by  observations  in  the  University  High  School.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  is  organized  into  three  divisions, 
namely:  (1)  Food  and  Nutrition;  (2)  Institution  Economics;  (3)  Household  Art. 

The  courses  in  Home  Economics  are  arranged  to  train  (1)  teachers  of  Home 
Economics  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools;  (2)  instructors  and 
heads  of  departments  in  higher  institutions;  (3)  city  and  state  supervisors  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Law;  (4)  dietitians,  and  directors  of  college  dormitories, 
school  lunchrooms,  and  similar  institutions;  (5)  social  workers  emphasizing  home 
and  food  problems. 

The  training  of  these  five  groups  is  arranged  to  lead  to  the  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Education,  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Sci- 
ence, or  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Home  Economics. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  must  fulfil  the  general 
Junior  College  requirements  as  specified  on  pp.  22-23  of  this  Bulletin  and  com- 
plete a  major  sequence  in  Home  Economics  and  a  minor  sequence  in  Education. 

The  major  sequence  in  Home  Economics  must  be  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Food  and  Nutrition: 

3,  4,  36,  38A,  39A,  60,  81,  135,  152,  161,  and  one  advanced  elective  major. 

2.  Institution  Economics: 

3  or  5,  35  or  36,  38A,  39A,  70,  71,  81,  86,  88,  90. 

3.  Household  Art: 

3  or  5,  8,  61,  102,  135  or  136,  141,  152,  160,  and  two  advanced  elective 
majors. 

Note. — Prerequisite  courses  in  science,  political  economy,  and  art  are  required  by 
these  sequences. 
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Since  at  the  present  time  in  many  school  systems  the  work  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics is  so  organized  that  candidates  for  positions  must  be  prepared  to  teach 
both  food  and  clothing  and  to  direct  the  school  lunchroom,  the  foregoing  sequences 
are  so  arranged  that  each  student  satisfies  the  minimum  requirement  in  one  sub- 
ject while  taking  the  larger  part  of  the  work  in  the  other.  Some  opportunity 
will  be  given  for  experienced  teachers  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  to 
specialize  in  Food  and  Nutrition,  Institution  Economics,  or  Household  Art 
without  satisfying  the  minimum  requirement  in  the  other  subjects.  Occasionally 
other  special  sequences  may  be  arranged.  The  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Advisers  is  required  for  this  type  of  specialization. 

The  minor  sequence  in  Education  must  include  Education  1  and  87  and  two 
majors  of  practice  teaching.  Upon  permission  of  the  Dean  one  major  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  Home  Economics  (Home  Economics  60  or  160)  may  be 
included  in  the  minor  sequence  in  Education.  Students  taking  their  major 
sequence  in  Institution  Economics  (Sequence  2,  above)  may  substitute  one  major 
of  Practice  in  Institution  Management  (Home  Economics  97)  for  one  major  of 
practice  teaching. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Home  Economics  may  arrange  principal  or 
secondary  sequences  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Household  Adminis- 
tration. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  Master's  degree  in  Home  Economics  is  granted  to  properly  qualified 
students  in  accordance  with  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  for  such 
degrees  (see  p.  16  of  this  Bulletin),  on  completion  of  eight  majors  of  advanced 
work  and  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  sequences  are  planned  especially  for  candi- 
dates for  supervisorships  of  Home  Economics  or  for  college  or  normal-school 
positions.  The  specific  requirements  will  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
previous  training  of  the  student.  The  lines  of  work  at  present  pursued  for  the 
Master's  degrees  are  Home  Economics  education,  including  courses  in  the  theory 
of  teaching  food  and  household  art,  some  advanced  subject-matter  courses  in 
food,  institution  economics,  or  household  art,  and  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Education;  nutrition,  food  chemistry,  experimental  cooking;  and  institution 
economics,  including  the  advanced  courses  in  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  courses  from  the  Departments  of  Household  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Chemistry,  or  Bacteriology. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

60.  Theory  of  Teaching  Food  and  Household  Management. — A  considera- 
tion of  the  functions  of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  study  of  the  type  of  work  in  different  school  systems;  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  Food  and 
Nutrition.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mrs.  French;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Miss  King. 

61.  Theory  of  Teaching  Food  and  Household  Management. — This  course 
considers  the  problem  of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  includes 
arrangement  of  courses  and  discussion  of  method  of  presentation  of  subject- 
matter.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mrs.  French;  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  King. 
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63.  The  Organization  of  Home  Economics. — This  course  aims  to  present  a 
general  survey  of  the  organization  of  Home  Economics  in  the  different  parts  of 
school  systems.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  history,  organization,  and  promotion 
of  Home  Economics  and  its  articulation  with  the  general  school  system,  with 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  work  under  present  conditions.  This  course 
should  prove  of  value  to  principals,  supervisors,  and  normal-school  teachers. 
For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  60  and  160,  or  consent  of  instructor.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mrs.  French;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  King. 

160.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art. — This  course  considers  the 
functions  of  Clothing  and  Household  Design  in  Education  and  their  relation  to 
the  curriculum;  the  comparison  of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities; 
the  different  types  of  schools  under  varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  manage- 
ment; planning  courses  of  study;  the  relation  between  the  various  phases  of 
Home  Economics.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  House- 
hold Art,  including  Home  Economics  100,  135,  and  152.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

161.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art  in  Elementary  Schools. — 
This  course  considers  the  problems  of  Clothing  and  Household  Design  in  the 
Elementary  School  and  their  relation  to  the  curriculum.  It  includes  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in 
Education  and  Home  Economics  100,  135,  and  152.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
M.  Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

f95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Food  and  Nutrition. — Observation  and  practice 
in  teaching  Foods  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  of  lessons  in  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  preceded  by  course  60 
or  61.  Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Educa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  87,  and  Home  Economics  60  or  61. 
Limited  to  20.  Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss 
King,  Miss  Biery. 

f96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Art. — Observation  and  practice  in 
teaching  Household  Art  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Plan- 
ning and  teaching  lessons  in  industrial  and  settlement  classes.  Open  only 
to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisite: 
Education  1,  Education  87,  and  Home  Economics  160  or  161.  Limited  to  20. 
Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Knapp,  Miss 
Williams. 

Research  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Education. — Students  qualified 
by  previous  training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and  statistical 
investigation.  For  candidates  for  higher  degrees.  Students  who  desire  to  take 
this  course  should  register  for  Education  83.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 

Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling,  Miss  ,  of 

the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Associate  Professor  Rugg,  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

*fl.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foods. 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  food  production  and  manufacture;  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  cooking;  the  planning  and  serving  of  meals  at  a  definite 
cost.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Limited  to  18.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Atwater;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  King. 

3.  Study  of  Foods. — A  detailed  experimental  study  of  foods  and  the  general 
principles  of  cooking.  This  course  is  closely  related  to  the  previous  work  in 
food  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  35  or  36.  Limited  to  18. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Miss 
Halliday. 

*  Limited-credit  course. 

t  Technical  course. 
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4.  Study  of  Foods  (continued). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  3. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  study  of  special  problems  in  food  prepara- 
tion.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Limited  to  18.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Halliday. 

5.  Elementary  Food  Study. — This  course  consists  of  an  experimental  study 
of  various  food  products  and  the  changes  produced  by  cooking,  and  includes  a 
qualitative  and  quantitative  study  of  recipes  and  the  uses  of  different  types  of 
cooking  apparatus.  It  is  planned  for  students  entering  with  1  or  2  majors  of 
advanced  standing  in  cooking,  and  for  students  specializing  in  Household  Art. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  General  Chemistry.  Limited  to  18. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Halliday. 

6.  Problems  in  Experimental  Cooking. — This  course  offers  an  opportunity 
to  study  special  problems  in  food  preparation.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
4  or  5,  and  35  or  36.  Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students  only.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Miss 
Halliday. 

8.  Elementary  Dietary  Problems. — A  laboratory  course  arranged  to  give 
a  concrete  idea  of  dietary  standards  with  consideration  of  such  special  problems 
as  child  diet;  the  school  lunch;  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  the  family  budget. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  5,  Physiology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Limited  to  18.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Woodruff. 

35.  Elementary  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry. — A  presentation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  food  chemistry,  preceded  by  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as  are  most  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  food  composition.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  General 
Chemistry.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Dr.  Wang. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates,  pro- 
teins, ash  constituents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  etc.  The  laboratory  work  is 
partly  qualitative  and  partly  quantitative.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Dr.  Wang. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course  36. 
The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  For  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Woodruff. 

38A.  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism 
and  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  work 
in  dietaries.  The  laboratory  work  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  on  digestion 
and  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  urine  analysis  in  connection  with  special 
diets.  Students  may  follow  this  course  by  either  39  or  38B,  or  both.  Pre- 
requisites: Home  Economics  36  and  Physiology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  M.  Winter,  Dr.  Wang;  Spring,  Miss  Woodruff. 

38B.  Nutrition  (continued). — A  continuation  of  38A.  The  course  may 
include  some  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  metabolism  and  a  feeding  or 
metabolism  experiment.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M.  Winter,  following  38 A, 
Dr.  Wang;  Spring,  Miss  Woodruff. 

39.  Dietaries. — A  study  of  the  food  requirements  of  individuals  and  families 
as  modified  by  age,  sex,  activity,  etc.,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  food 
of  children  and  to  the  problem  of  undernutrition.  The  theory  of  infant  feeding 
is  included.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  3  or  5  and  38A.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Limited  to  18.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Roberts. 

40.  Readings  in  Nutrition. — A  study  of  recent  literature  on  nutrition.  Pre- 
requisites: Home  Economics  38 A  and  39A.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Dr.  Wang. 
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41.  Field  Work  in  Dietaries. — A  limited  number  of  properly  prepared  stu- 
dents may  be  given  opportunity  for  dietary  work  in  school,  dispensary,  or  charit- 
able relief.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  39B  and  consent  of  instructor. 
§Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  Second  Term) ;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

42.  Dietaries  (continued). — This  course  continues  the  work  of  course  39 
with  special  reference  to  diet  in  disease,  including  special  diet  problems  presented 
in  dispensary  cases,  such  as  malnutrition  in  children,  diabetes,  and  cases  needing 
corrective  diets.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  39.  Limited  to  16.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $2.50.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

45.  Elementary  Nutrition  and  Dietaries. — For  non-Home  Economics  stu- 
dents. This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  general  student  a 
brief  survey  of  the  nutritive  value  and  wise  choice  of  food.  The  course  is  limited. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Assistant  Professor 
Roberts. 

50.  Research  in  Food  and  Nutrition. — For  properly  trained  graduate 
students,  on  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  also  be  registered  for  as 
Chemistry  101.  Where  the  subject  investigated  requires  laboratory  work  the 
laboratory  fee  is  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Blunt  and  Other  Members  of  the  Department. 

64.  Demonstrations. — This  course  includes  an  analysis  of  the  principles 
underlying  demonstration  teaching;  organization  and  collection  of  illustrative 
material;  analysis  and  criticism  of  demonstrations.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  for  actual  experience  in  the  presentation  of  demonstrations  of  different 
types.  All  students  registering  for  this  course  must  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  or  in  practice  teaching  and  at  least  3  majors  in  food  preparation  and 
experimental  cooking.  Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

68.  Household  Organization. — A  study  of  the  problems  of  finance  and 
labor  in  the  household.  Field  trips  and  laboratory  work  will  supplement  class 
discussions  and  lectures  on  these  problems.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1 .00.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Knapp. 


institution  economics 

70.  Institution  Cooking. — This  course  considers  the  problems  involved  in 
handling  food  materials  in  large  quantities;  the  standardization  of  formulas  in 
relation  to  quantity,  manipulation,  and  cost;  efficiency  of  different  methods  of 
serving;  the  requirements  of  different  types  of  institutions;  the  use  of  modern 
equipment.  Students  have  laboratory  practice  in  the  lunchrooms,  dormitories, 
and  bake  shop  of  the  University.  Limited  to  16.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  3  or  5.  Mj.  Summer,  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Pope,  Miss  Dana, 
and  Miss  Henderson;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring. 

71.  Institution  Cooking:  Advanced. — This  course,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
70,  will  consider  the  same  problems  therein  outlined,  but  in  connection  with 
other  food  materials.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Limited  to  16.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  70.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  Kolbe. 

72.  Advanced  Work  in  the  Science  and  Preparation  of  Large-Quantity 
Formulas. — This  course  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  experimental  work  in  the 
special  problems  involved  in  handling  large  quantities.  Modifications  of  formulas 
by  substitution  based  on  determinations  of  equivalents  will  be  given  special 
emphasis.    Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  71.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  McKenney. 

73.  Catering. — This  course  will  deal  with  the  special  problems  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  food,  and  service  for  luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  receptions, 
and  banquets.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  71. 
Mj.  Winter,  Miss  McKenney  and  Miss  Dickey. 
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76.  Applied  Dietetics. — In  this  course  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  to  the  group.  Practice  is  required  in 
the  planning  of  dietaries  for  lunchrooms,  dormitories,  and  other  institutions  to 
meet  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  individual  in  childhood,  youth,  adulthood, 
and  old  age.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 38A,  39,  71.    Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Miss  Dana  and  Miss  Kolbb. 

81.  Marketing. — In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  production, 
manufacture,  transportation,  distribution,  and  storage  of  food  supplies  with  a 
view  to  developing  accurate  judgments  of  quality,  grades,  nutritive  value,  sanita- 
tion, and  cost  to  guide  in  the  purchase  of  foods.  Vegetables  and  meats  are 
made  the  basis  of  study.  The  produce  market  and  market  organization  are 
emphasized.  Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  and  Political  Economy  0. 
Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Colbtjrn  and  Assistant  Professor  McAuley. 

82.  Marketing  (continued). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  81. 
Fruits,  poultry,  fish,  and  food  adjuncts  are  considered.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
wholesaling  methods.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  McAuley. 

83.  Marketing  (continued). — The  work  of  courses  81  and  82  is  continued. 
Dairy  products,  eggs,  and  unclassified  food  products  are  considered.  Lectures, 
laboratory,  and  field  work.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  McAuley. 

84.  Technique  of  Buying. — A  study  will  be  made  of  standard  and  certified 
goods,  of  contracts,  specifications,  and  requisitions.  Storage,  deterioration  of 
goods,  quantity  buying,  and  flat  rates  will  be  studied.  Market  sheets,  ethics  of 
buying,  and  food  legislation  will  also  receive  attention.  Lectures  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  81.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Col- 
burn. 

86.  Institution  Organization. — A  course  involving  a  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  school  lunchrooms  and  other  public  and  private  institutions.  The  installa- 
tion of  equipment  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  labor  and  the  economy 
of  time  and  energy  will  receive  special  emphasis.  Lectures  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Institution  Economics  and  Political  Economy  0.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Assistant  Professor  Goodrich;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Spring,  Miss  Dickey. 

88.  Institution  Equipment. — A  study  of  equipment  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  an  institution  with  reference  to  the  material,  structure,  operation,  instal- 
lation, and  use.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  86. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Assistant  Professor  Colburn  and  Miss 
Dana;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Colburn. 

90.  Institution  Administration. — This  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
institution  management.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  relation  of  high 
wages  to  low  labor  cost  and  productivity,  and  to  accounting  systems.  Appor- 
tionment of  work  in  the  different  departments  of  an  institution,  time  schedules 
of  work,  amount  and  kind  of  service  required,  and  standards  of  work  that  can  be 
maintained  with  varying  amounts  of  service.  Lectures  and  field  work.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  86,  88.  Mj.  Summer,  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Assistant  Professor  Goodrich;  Mj.  Spring. 

93.  Problems  in  Institution  Economics. — This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
are  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  carry  on  independent  work.  Prob- 
lems connected  with  the  operation  of  the  University  Commons  will  be  assigned 
for  investigation.    Mj.  Winter. 

97.  Practice  in  Institution  Management. — This  is  a  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  first-hand  experience  with  the  problems  of  institution  management. 
Practice  is  given  in  actual  management  under  supervision  at  the  various  centers 
of  the  University  Commons.  Prerequisite:  Five  majors  in  Institution  Eco- 
nomics.   Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  Spring. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ART 

*fl00.  Elementary  Sewing. — This  course  is  based  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  construction  of  garments.  It  includes  the  study  of  (1) 
fabrics  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  materials  used;  (2)  design  as  applied  to 
drafting  and  the  method  of  construction;  (3)  the  factory  conditions  and  laws 
governing  the  production  of  such  garments.  Limited  to  16.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1.50.  Mj.  Summer,  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Knapp;  Miss  Gray;  Mj. 
Winter,  Miss  Bowman. 

Note. — The  technical  examination  for  exemption  from  Home  Economics  100  will 
be  given  on  October  1  and  on  March  31  at  9 : 00  a.m.,  in  the  sewing-rooms  in  Kimbark  Hall. 

102.  Study  of  Costume. — This  course  gives  practice  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  costume  design  from  the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  factors: 
materials  and  their  influence  upon  a  design;  color,  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual, hygiene  and  economics  in  relation  to  dress.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 135.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Miss  Gray; 
Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

109.  Principles  of  Garment  Construction. — This  course  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  construction  involved  in  plain  sewing  and  their 
application  to  various  materials.  It  covers  the  problems  considered  in  Home 
Economics  100.  The  course  is  offered  for  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  those 
who  enter  with  2  units  of  admission  credit  in  Household  Art,  (2)  those  who  pass 
a  technical  test  in  sewing,  and  (3)  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  in 
Household  Art.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Trilling;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Bowman. 

110.  Drafting. — A  comparative  study  of  drafting  systems  used  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  practical  pattern- 
making.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    M.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

|120.  Elementary  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  high  school.  It  includes  the  simple  processes 
in  millinery,  with  a  study  of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Gray. 

132.  Applied  Design. — A  minor  course  consisting  of  lectures,  discussion,  and 
laboratory  work  in  the  activities  through  which  the  textile  arts  are  expressed — 
basketry,  weaving,  lace-making,  embroidery,  etc.  The  lectures  include  the 
history  of  the  handicraft  movement.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100  and 
2  majors  of  Art,  including  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  24.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20]. 

135.  Costume  Design. — A  study  of  the  elements  of  design  involved  in  cos- 
tume. This  study  includes:  (1)  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
design;  (2)  exercises  involving  the  use  of  these  design  principles  in  costumes  (these 
exercises  are  of  two  types:  first,  those  which  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples as  embodied  in  costume;  secondly,  those  which  involve  the  inventive  use 
of  the  principles);  (3)  experimentation  with  materials  to  determine  how  the 
principles  of  construction  modify  design.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Art,  includ- 
ing Modeling,  and  Home  Economics  100,  109,  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  Miss  Knapp,  Miss  Good- 
rich; Mj.  Autumn,  Spring. 

138.  History  of  Costume.— A  survey  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
which  have  influenced  the  design  of  costumes  in  the  different  centuries.  This 
includes  a  study  of  national  costumes,  institutional  costumes,  and  those  created 
for  special  occasions.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Prerequi- 
site: Home  Economics  135  or  136,  and  150  or  152.  Limited  to  20.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $1.50.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Goodrich;  Mj.  Winter. 

*  Limited-credit  course, 
t  Technical  course. 
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139.  Advanced  Costume  Design. — This  course  is  devoted  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  design  and  construction  to  historic  and  symbolic  costumes 
as  found  in  the  civic,  religious,  and  other  pageants  of  the  day.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  138.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  Mj.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

141.  Interior  Decoration  I:  House-Planning  and  Furnishing. — The  aim  of 

this  course  is  to  give  the  student  standards  by  which  to  judge  modern  apart- 
ments and  houses  from  the  viewpoint  of  location,  convenient  plan,  sanitation, 
appearance,  cost,  and  to  give  standards  by  which  to  choose  modern  furnishings. 
Prerequisites:  9  majors  of  College  credit  and  2  majors  of  Art.  Limited  to  24. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Goodrich;  Mj. 
Winter. 

142.  Interior  Decoration  II:  Advanced  House-Planning  and  Furnishing. — 

Historic  survey  of  American  domestic  architecture  and  its  social  and  economic 
background,  and  of  American,  French  and  English  period  furniture.  Prerequi- 
site: Home  Economics  141  and  152.    Mj.  Spring. 

152.  Textiles. — A  study  of  textile  fibers  and  standard  materials  and  of 
manufacturing  conditions  related  to  clothing  and  household  furnishings.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistry.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  Miss  O'Brien;  Assistant  Professor  Trilling; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

153.  Advanced  Textiles. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Home  Economics 
152.  For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  152.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Weirick. 


LATIN 

13.  The  Teaching  of  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion  of 
aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject;  a  criticism  of  textbooks  available; 
a  study  of  special  topics  in  pronunciation,  inflexion,  and  syntax;  and  a  rapid 
review  of  the  subject-matter  in  Hale's  First  Latin  Book.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Second- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  content  of  second-year  Latin  and  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject; 
a  criticism  of  textbooks  available;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  Roman  history  and 
politics;  and  a  careful  study  of  selected  portions  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with 
especial  attention  to  syntax,  word  order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the 
text  read.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Carr. 


ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  or  to  supervise  English  in  elementary  or  in  secondary  schools.  The 
needs  of  prospective  teachers  and  of  experienced  teachers  are  considered  in  organ- 
izing the  courses.  Since  all  of  the  work  in  the  educational  aspects  of  English  is 
supplementary  to  collegiate  courses  in  composition  and  literature,  the  courses 
for  teachers  ought  to  be  taken  during  the  fourth  year  of  college  work. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  secondary 
sequences  in  English.  Such  sequences  should  include  one  or  two  special-methods 
courses  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Senior  College  courses  in  English  to  make  a 
total  of  six  majors.  The  prerequisites  to  such  sequences  are  the  Junior  College 
requirements  in  English. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  English  should  consult  the 
Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of  the  same  in 
the  Dean's  office. 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,  Language,  and  Literature  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Grades. — See  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  3A  and  4. 

7.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  deals  with 
the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  teaching  composition. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Lyman. 

7A.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools. — A  survey  course 
dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  composition.  Some  of  the  problems 
are:  organizing  the  course,  correlation  with  other  subjects,  relation  of  oral  and 
written  composition,  effective  methods  of  reading  themes,  suitable  assignments, 
etc.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition  and  experience  in  teaching. 
Limited  to  40.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lyman. 

12.  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  Secondary  Schools. — Problems  of  interpre- 
tative reading,  rhetoricals,  debating,  dramatics,  the  organization  and  procedure 
of  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  phases  of  oral  work.  Prerequisite: 
at  least  4  majors  in  composition  and  literature.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

12A.  Drama  Study  and  Presentation  in  the  Secondary  Schools. — A  dis- 
cussion of  the  essentials  of  good  drama  as  applied  to  high-school  study  and  pre- 
sentation, based  upon  class  consideration  of  several  plays  of  literary  and 
dramatic  merit,  and  supplemented  by  actual  stage  work  by  members  of  the 
class.  A  laboratory  course  for  teachers  whose  work  includes  the  direction  of 
dramatic  activities.  Limited  to  30.  Consent  of  the  instructor  must  be  secured 
for  registration.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

13.  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Junior  High  School. — Considers  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  involving  guidance  in  silent  reading,  individualization 
of  instruction,  correlation  of  English  with  other  subjects,  socializing  the  recitation, 
the  use  of  objective  measurements,  etc.  For  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Grades 
VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  Prerequisites:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition,  two 
majors  in  literature,  and  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

14.  Teaching  of  English  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. — Material 
and  methods  with  special  reference  to  oral  and  written  composition.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  Miss  McLaughlin;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mrs.  Severy. 

16.  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Intermediate  Grades. — The  aim  of  this  course 
is  (1)  to  present  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  silent  and  oral  reading  in 
the  intermediate  grades;  (2)  to  discuss  the  selection  and  organization  of  reading 
materials  correlated  with  the  history,  geography,  and  science  of  these  grades; 
(3)  to  work  out  in  detail  the  relation  of  reading  to  the  problem  of  teaching  children 
how  to  study.  For  teachers  of  the  intermediate  grades  and  general  supervisors. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  McLaughlin;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mrs. 
Severy. 

18.  Supervision  of  English  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — This  course  empha- 
sizes the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  various  phases  of  English  work,  including 
composition,  literature,  and  oral  and  silent  reading,  and  the  selection  and  organi- 
zation of  materials,  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  the  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  McLaughlin. 

80.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — Discusses  the  choice, 
arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  for  high- 
school  instruction.  Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and  observation.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  2  majors  in  literature.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Lyman. 

80A.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  High  Schools:  General  Survey. — A  survey 
course  dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  literature.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions, 
and  reports.    Each  topic  will  be  definitely  illustrated  by  means  of  examples 
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taken  from  books  read  in  the  high  schools.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  of 
literature  and  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Pendleton;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor 
Lyman. 

80B.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course. — Supple- 
mentary to  80A,  but  not  dependent  upon  it.  Important  topics  in  methods  studied 
•intensively.  Each  student  to  present  results  of  individual  study  upon  a  special 
topic.  Prerequisite:  at  least  6  majors  of  literature  and  experience  in  teaching. 
Consent  of  instructor  required.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor 
Pendleton. 

Research  Problems  in  English. — Students  qualified  by  previous  training 
may  carry  on  investigations  and  measurements  of  the  written  and  oral  composi- 
tion work  of  elementary-  and  secondary-school  pupils.  Includes  experiments  in 
the  evaluation  of  various  methods  of  teaching  English  composition.  Students 
who  desire  to  take  this  course  should  register  for  Education  83.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  are  preparing  (1)  to  teach  elementary-school  mathematics;  (2)  to  teach 
secondary  mathematics;  (3)  to  teach  mathematics  in  normal  schools  and  schools 
of  education;  and  (4)  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Students  who  take  their  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  second- 
ary sequences  in  Mathematics.  Such  sequences  should  include  one  or  two 
courses  in  the  theory  of  teaching  mathematics  and  a  sufficient  number  of  college 
courses  to  make  a  total  number  of  six  majors,  provided  that  the  courses  elected 
are  not  mathematical  majors  whose  numbers  begin  with  0,  and  provided  one  major 
is  included  whose  number  is  higher  than  14. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  mathematics  should 
consult  the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of 
the  same  in  the  Dean's  office. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — This  course  deals  with 
the  matter  and  methods  of  the  special  arithmetic,  form  work,  and  the  general 
arithmetic  that  are  suited  to  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  chief 
emphasis  being  given  to  Grades  I-VI.  It  comprises  the  application  of  special 
methods  and  devices,  the  organization  of  typical  unities  of  subject-matter,  and 
other  standard  details  of  grade  arithmetic.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  stu- 
dents. Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  either  Term;  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — This  course  is  planned  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  secondary  mathematics.  The  following  topics  are 
considered:  present  tendencies  in  secondary  mathematics;  principles  of  corre- 
lation; selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter;  methods  of  planning  and 
presenting  subject-matter;  devices  contributing  to  efficient  instruction:  super- 
vised study;  written  work;  standards  of  attainment;  individual  differences, 
etc.  A  considerable  amount  of  directed  observation  in  the  University  High 
School  is  required.  Primarily  for  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
2  majors  of  Junior  College  mathematics.  M.  Summer,  either  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Mr.  Breslich;  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

3.  Supervisors  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics. — This  course  deals 
with  the  theory  and  technique  of  supervising  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  The  topics  discussed  are:  the  course  of 
study  appropriate  for  various  types  of  schools;  the  selection  and  organization 
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of  subject-matter  for  definite  grades;  standard  processes;  effective  methods  of 
instruction;  testing  the  results  of  teaching;  remedial  measures  for  revealed 
weaknesses;  methods  of  improving  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
etc.  Required  classroom  observation.  Open  to  general  supervisors  and  super- 
intendents.   Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

6.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  ideas 
which  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  resulted 
in  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical  education.  The 
course  is  adapted  both  to  university  students  and  to  intending  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics. Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  1  and  2  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
(1)  to  teach  geography  in  elementary  or  high  schools;  (2)  to  supervise  the  teaching 
of  geography  in  the  elementary  schools;  and  (3)  to  teach  geography  in  normal 
schools. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  secondary 
sequences  in  Geography.  The  prerequisite  to  such  sequences  is  Geology  1  or 
Geography  1.  Secondary  sequences  in  geography  should  include  Geography  3, 
6, 17,  21,  and  two  majors  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

In  addition  to  the  required  courses  it  is  recommended  that  students  who  take 
secondary  sequences  in  Geography  elect  several  courses  which  will  give  them  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  various  phases  of  their  environment.  Teachers 
of  geography  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  effects  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
chemical  phenomena  on  human  beings  and  on  the  natural  objects  in  their  environ- 
ment. The  following  courses  are  recommended  to  acquaint  students  with  these 
facts:  Natural  Science  1,  Botany  3,  Geology  3,  Physics  2  or  6,  Chemistry  1, 
and  Sociology  1  and  3. 

Students  desiring  to  take  secondary  sequences  in  geography  should  consult 
the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  in  the 
Dean's  office. 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Geography  for  Elementary-School  Teachers. — The 
first  half  of  the  course  includes  a  study  of  those  aspects  of  geography — physical, 
mathematical,  bio,  anthropo,  and  political — which  are  essential  in  an  intelligent 
interpretation  of  the  world.  The  following  points  will  be  emphasized:  the  read- 
ing of  landscapes,  the  explanation  of  sunlight  and  moonlight,  the  relation  of 
geographic  controls  of  life,  etc.  The  following  field  trips  are  required  as  part 
of  the  work  of  the  course:  Sand  Dunes,  Dune  Park,  Indiana;  Stony  Island; 
the  Sag,  and  the  Drainage  Canal  region  near  Lockport.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  course  the  problems  of  teaching  geography  in  the  first  four  grades  are 
considered.  The  following  topics  are  considered:  aims,  courses  of  study,  methods 
of  teaching,  material  equipment,  lesson  plans,  etc.  M.  Summer,  either  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

5 A.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  North  America. — Relief,  climatic, 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  intermediate  grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
stereopticon;  representation  of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with  crayon; 
laboratory  work  illustrating  physiographic  processes.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

15.  The  Supervision  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — This  course 
deals  with  the  theory  and  technique  of  supervising  the  teaching  of  geography. 
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The  topics  discussed  are:  courses  of  study  appropriate  for  various  grades;  the 
selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter;  effective  methods  of  instruction; 
testing  the  results  of  teaching;  training  pupils  in  obtaining  geographic  knowledge 
from  landscapes,  museum  materials,  books,  maps,  charts,  and  people.  A  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  several  continents  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
type  of  work  appropriate  for  the  various  grades.  Classroom  observation  is 
required.  For  general  supervisors.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  presentation  of  high-school  geography.  Comparison  of  the  high- 
school  courses  of  study  in  geography  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  study  in  the  field,  in  the  laboratory,  and 
in  the  museum.  For  high-  and  normal-school  teachers.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Baber. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  stu- 
dents in  Education  and  other  departments  who  desire  introductory  courses  in 
elementary  science;  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  in  secondary  and  normal  schools;  and  (3)  experienced  teachers 
who  are  preparing  for  supervisory  positions. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Natural  Science  take  secondary 
sequences  in  Education.  Those  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may 
elect  secondary  sequences  in  Natural  Science.  These  sequences  combine  the 
courses  in  this  Department  with  courses  elected  from  the  Departments  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Botany  and  form  rational 
sequences.  It  is  advised  that  students  intending  to  take  principal  sequences  in 
this  Department  elect  science  during  their  Junior  College  courses.  Such  election 
makes  it  possible  for  considerable  advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
special-methods  courses  in  the  Department. 

Students  desiring  to  take  sequences  in  this  Department  should  consult  the 
Departmental  Adviser  and  secure  approved  sequences,  which  should  be  filed  in 
the  Dean's  office. 

1.  Elementary  Science:  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  aims  to  give  the 
grade  teacher  familiarity  with  the  common  plants  and  animals  and  their  uses 
in  school  studies  of  elementary  science.  Frequent  field  trips  teach  the  recogni- 
tion of  common  trees,  flowering  plants,  and  some  of  the  spore  bearers;  of  the 
familiar  birds,  insects,  and  animals  of  pond  and  stream.  Lectures  and  readings 
cover  the  simple  life  processes,  habits,  structures,  and  the  relation  of  common  living 
things  to  human  affairs.  The  constant  laboratory  work  serves  to  illustrate  these 
matters.  The  class  is  conducted  so  as  to  show  how  similar  work  is  best  carried 
on  in  the  school.  Field  work  Wednesday  afternoon,  three  hours.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Trafton;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Downing. 

2.  Elementary  Science:  Physical  Science. — A  practical  course  designed  to 
give  a  workable  knowledge  of  material  and  methods  usable  in  elementary-science 
work  in  the  grades  and  first-year  high  school,  treating  such  topics  as:  how  a 
door  bell  works;  how  to  make  a  tireless  cooker;  why  a  vacuum  cleaner  cleans; 
how  the  gas  meter  measures,  and  other  questions  of  physical  science  which  are 
applicable  to  home,  school,  and  community  life.  Demonstrations  and  discussions 
with  preparation  and  manipulation  of  simple  illustrative  apparatus  made  from 
common  inexpensive  materials.  Correlates  with  other  science  work  and  with 
manual-training  teaching.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Trafton. 
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7.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 
Curriculum. — Purposes  of  elementary  science;  principles  of  organization; 
materials  to  be  used;  literature  of  elementary  science;  study  of  type  plans  of 
organization  now  in  use  in  state,  city,  and  normal  courses;  reports  upon  special 
topics.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  teaching 
and  supervising  elementary  science  in  the  grades.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2 
or  equivalent.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

14 A.  The  Teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — A  brief  resume"  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  Aims  of 
such  instruction.  The  changing  point  of  view,  especially  the  modern  emphasis 
on  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  living.  Consideration  of  textbooks.  Legal 
requirements.  Minimal  essentials.  The  difficulties  to  be  met  and  the  methods  of 
achieving  results.  Demonstrations  of  important  physiological  processes.  Illus- 
trative materials:  charts,  preparations,  lantern  slides,  microscope  slides  for 
projective  purposes.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Down- 
ing. 

31.  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  considers  briefly  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  biology  teaching  and  the  significance  of  the  movement; 
recent  investigations  of  plans,  practices,  and  purposes  in  science  teaching;  prin- 
ciples of  organization  of  the  biological  sciences;  textbooks,  types  of  courses,  rela- 
tion to  other  courses,  work  of  classroom,  laboratory,  field,  home,  and  related 
industries;  survey  and  investigation  of  instruction  in  biology,  including  selection 
of  subject-matter,  its  arrangement,  and  presentation.  For  graduate  and  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Downing. 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  stu- 
dents who  are  qualifying  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  and  who  wish 
to  make  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  either  their  principal  or  their  second- 
ary sequence;  (2)  students  of  previous  training  and  experience  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  normal-school  or  supervising  positions  in  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education;  (3)  students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  and  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate.  The  Department  offers 
advanced  courses  which  are  open  only  to  teachers  of  experience.  Provision  is 
made  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Education, 
and  whose  special  interest  is  in  the  Kindergarten-Primary  field,  to  do  a  part  of 
their  work  in  this  Department.  The  elementary  courses  are  so  organized  and 
conducted  as  to  meet  the  needs  both  of  the  advanced  students  and  of  those  who 
are  preparing  primarily  for  classroom  teaching. 

The  Department  has  organized  the  following  courses: 

1.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

2.  A  one-year  course  leading  to  the  Supervisor's  Certificate. 

3.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

I.    the  bachelor's  degree  in  education 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  with  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  as  their  principal  sequence  must  complete,  in  addition  to  all  admission 
and  Junior  College  requirements  (pp.  19  and  22),  6  majors  of  Education,  including 
courses  1  and  86,  and  2  majors  of  Practice  Teaching,  a  sequence  of  9  majors  made 
up  of  courses  from  the  Department  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  and 
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other  departments  in  the  College  of  Education  which  offer  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  primary-grade  subjects,  and  3  elective  majors  subject  to  the  approval  of  this 
Department.  The  major  sequence  must  be  approved  in  each  case  by  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser. 

II.     THE  SUPERVISOB'S  CERTIFICATE 

A  one-year  course  preparatory  to  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  primary 
schools  is  provided  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  kindergarten-training 
schools  who  have  had  in  addition  three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and 
receive  at  least  9  majors  of  advanced  standing.  Many  capable  students  who 
have  had  such  training  and  experience  may  be  prepared,  by  doing  one  year  of 
specialized  work,  to  serve  successfully  as  critic  teachers  or  as  supervisors  in  city 
systems.  There  are  more  demands  for  trained  critic  teachers  in  the  normal 
schools  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  19. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  kindergarten-training  school  with 
sufficient  credit  to  secure  9  majors  of  advanced  standing  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

3.  Three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  a  regularly  organized 
school. 

4.  One  quarter  of  physical  culture  of  four  hours  a  week. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  9  majors  with  at  least  18  grade-points,  to  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

For  Kindergarten  Supervisors —  For  Primary  Supervisors — 

Majors  Majors 

o)  Education   2      o)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  46,  The  Curriculum;  (namely,  course  46,  The  Curriculum; 

92,   Criticism  and  Improvement  of  92,   Criticism  and  Improvement  of 

Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools)  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools) 

6)  Practice  Teaching  and  Supervision. .  1      b)  Practice  Teaching  and  Supervision . .  1 
(or  an  exemption  test)  (or  an  exemption  test) 

e)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education ...  3      c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education ...  2 
(namely,  course  7,  Critical  Study  (namely,  course  3,  Primary-School 

of    the    Kindergarten    Curriculum  Methods;  and  one  elective) 

and  Methods  [Advanced];  10,  d)  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. .. .  1 
Kindergarten-Primary  Training  and  (School  Hygiene) 

icSV1Me?hlodsrnCedl  1  3>  Primary"  «>  Electives  related  to  the  Kindergarten 

School  Methods)  and  primary  Curriculum   3 

d)  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. ...  1          (to  supplement  previous  training  in 

(School  Hygiene)  special  subjects) 

Electives  related  to  the  Kindergarten  — 

and  Primary  Curriculum.   2  Total   9 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in  with  at  least  18  grade-points 
special  subjects) 

Total   9 

with  at  least  18  grade-points 

Candidates  for  Supervisors'  Certificates  should  plan  to  spend  a  sufficient 
number  of  quarters  in  residence  during  the  school  year  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
in  Hygiene,  Practice  Teaching  and  Supervision,  and  Education  92.  These  courses 
are  not  given  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Teachers  of  three  or  more  years  of  experience,  who  can  fulfil  the  general 
college-admission  requirements,  but  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  normal  or  teacher's 
training  school,  will  be  required  to  complete  work  equivalent  to  that  required  for 
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the  teacher's  certificate,  in  addition  to  the  nine  majors  required  for  the  super- 
visor's certificate.  The  advanced  standing  and  residence  work  together  must 
make  a  total  of  27  majors.  In  addition  to  the  one  quarter  of  physical  culture 
required  of  all  candidates  for  this  certificate,  those  entering  with  less  than  9  majors 
of  advanced  standing  will  take  one  additional  quarter  of  physical  culture  if  they 
have  from  5  to  7  majors  of  advanced  standing,  and  two  additional  quarters  of 
physical  culture  if  they  enter  with  less  than  5  majors  of  advanced  standing. 

III.     THE  KINDERGARTEN- PRIMARY  CERTIFICATE 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  either  in 
kindergartens  or  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  unification  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades  that  is 
taking  place  in  progressive  school  systems,  it  is  desirable  that  kindergarten 
and  primary  teachers  should  have  practically  the  same  training.  The  require- 
ments for  the  certificate,  however,  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  more  complete 
preparation  for  either  kindergarten  or  primary  teaching. 

The  requirements  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  19. 

2.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  and  science.    See  p.  23. 

3.  A  sequence  of  three  subject-matter  courses  for  all  students  whose  general 
average  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  residence  falls  below  B  — . 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture  of  4  hours  a  week  and  one  quarter  of 
2  hours  a  week. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  18  majors  with  at  least  36  grade-points. 
The  majors  must  be  distributed  as  follows: 


For  students  specializing  in  kindergarten 
teaching — 

Majors 


o)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Education:  86,  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   3 

(namely,  two  in  the  kindergarten; 
one  in  the  primary  grades) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  .  6 
(namely,  courses  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  15,  17) 


d)  Subjects  related  to  the  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Curriculum   2 

(one  in  each  of  the  departments  of  Art 
and  Natural  Science) 

e)  English  1   1 

f)  Hygiene  1   1 

g)  Electives   3 

(to  be  selected  by  the  student,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser) 

Total  18 

with  at  least  36  grade-points 


For    students    specializing     in  primary 
teaching — 

Majors 


a)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Education;  86,  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools) 

6)  Practice  Teaching   2 


(namely,  two  in  the  primary  grades) 
e)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. . .  5 

(including  courses  3,  4,  17) 
d)  Subjects  related  to  the  Kindergarten- 


Primary  Curriculum   4 

(namely,  one  in  each  of  the  following 
departments  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion: Geography,  Natural  Science, 
Mathematics,  and  Art) 

e)  English  1   1 

f)  Hygiene  1   1 

g)  Electives   3 

(to  be  selected  by  the  student,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser) 

Total  18 

with  at  least  36  grade-points 


If  a  student  needs  to  take  more  than  2  majors  to  complete  the  contingent 
requirements,  it  must  be  done  in  addition  to  the  18  majors  specified  above. 
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The  practice-teaching  courses  of  this  Department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School  and  a 
number  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate 
with  this  Department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in 
practice  teaching. 

Students  may  not  register  for  any  of  the  following  courses  without  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

1.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten  Education. — This  course  includes  a  brief 
study  of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  play 
activities  characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  the  instincts  and  impulses  under- 
lying various  forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work.  An 
analysis  of  the  common  play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination 
of  principles  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten. 
Observations  of  teaching  required.  Open  to  Junior  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Martin. 

3.  Primary-School  Methods. — This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  are 
preparing  for  teaching  or  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  primary  grades.  It 
will  include  a  consideration  of  the  organization  of  subject-matter  for  the  primary 
grades  and  the  relation  of  the  language  arts  to  other  subjects.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  methods  of  teaching  reading,  language,  and  literature,  and 
practice  in  story-telling.    Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Miss  Storm. 

3A.  Primary-School  Methods:  Reading,  Language,  and  Literature. — 
This  course  is  planned  for  primary  teachers  and  kindergartners.  It  will  con- 
sider the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  language, 
and  literature  in  the  first  three  grades,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  problem  of  teaching 
reading  to  beginners.  Sections  limited  to  30.  Sec.  a,  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Curtis;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Storm;  sec.  b,  the  same  as  sec.  a, 
but  planned  specially  for  supervisors,  M.  First  Term,  Miss  Curtis;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Miss  Storm;  sec.  c,  M.  First  Term,  Miss  Storm. 

3B.  Primary-School  Methods:  Number  and  Science. — This  course  is 
planned  for  primary  teachers,  kindergartners,  and  supervisors.  It  will  consider 
subject-matter,  first-hand  experiences,  and  concrete  material  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  work  in  number  and  science  with  little  children.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  course  in  each  of  these  subjects,  their  relation  to  the  program  as  a  whole, 
and  methods  of  presentation  are  worked  out  in  class.  Sections  limited  to  30. 
Sec.  a,  sec.  b,  the  same  as  sec.  a,  but  planned  especially  for  supervisors; 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Troxell. 

4.  History  and  Nature-Study  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  selection  of  material 
adapted  to  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  a  consideration  of  the 
various  methods  of  presenting  the  selected  material;  a  discussion  of  lesson  plans 
and  devices;  some  observations  of  history  and  nature-study  teaching  in  the 
University  Elementary  School.    Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Miss  Storm. 

4A.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  course  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Grades  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  a  resume*  of  current  history  curricula  in  these  grades.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter,  methods  of  pres- 
entation, illustrative  material,  and  discussions  of  lesson  plans  and  devices.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  sand-table  representations  in  connection  with  the  various 
history  topics  discussed.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Storm. 

f5.  Constructive  Occupations:  Principles  and  Methods  Underlying  Their 
Use. — This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades  and  for  supervisors.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  place  and 
value  of  manual  activities  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  practical 
work  with  nature  materials,  clay,  paper,  textile  materials,  and  wood,  and  the 
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adaptation  of  these  materials  to  the  various  projects  of  the  kindergarten-primary 
curriculum.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  teaching.  Sections 
limited  to  24.  Sec.  a,  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Hardy;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Miss  Martin;  sec.  b,  M.  First  Term,  Miss  Robinson;  $Mj. 
Winter,  Miss  Martin;  Spring. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Curriculum. — A  survey  of  the  various  subjects  of  the 
kindergarten  curriculum — household  and  neighborhood  occupations,  physical 
education,  manual  and  art  activities,  language,  literature,  nature-study,  and 
music — with  reference  to  their  organization.  Students  will  submit  teaching 
plans  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the 
first  grade  will  be  fully  discussed.  The  last  two  weeks  will  be  given  to  a  study  of 
the  development  of  modern  methods  of  teaching  in  the  kindergarten.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

6A.  The  Kindergarten-First-Grade  Curriculum. — A  survey  course  based 
primarily  on  observation.  Discussion  of  the  subjects  of  the  kindergarten-first- 
grade  curriculum,  viz.,  play  and  manual  activities,  physical  education,  nature- 
study,  drawing,  music,  language,  literature,  reading,  and  number  with  reference 
to  methods  of  teaching  and  organization.  Those  who  register  for  this  course 
must  reserve  the  second  class-hour  for  observation  in  the  classroom.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  Miss  Martin. 

7.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Curriculum  and  Methods  (Ad- 
vanced).— This  is  a  course  of  reading,  observation,  and  discussion  planned  pri- 
marily for  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  training 
and  supervision.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  in 
the  making  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum,  a  comparative  study  of  the  controlling 
principles  in  various  typical  programs,  typical  methods  in  the  use  of  material, 
selection  and  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  organization  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  kindergarten  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  children. 
At  least  two  hours  a  week  of  observation  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
will  be  required.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Temple. 

10.  Kindergarten-Primary  Training   and    Supervision  (Advanced). — For 

students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of 
kindergartens  and  primary  grades.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course  such  problems 
of  the  training  teacher  as  entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of 
the  curriculum,  best  methods  of  training  students  in  the  theory  and  methods  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades,  and  the  organization  of  practice  teach- 
ing will  be  considered.  Members  of  the  class  will  prepare  and  submit  outlines  of 
courses  in  kindergarten-primary  education  for  class  discussion  and  criticism. 
The  second  part  of  the  course  will  discuss  problems  of  supervision,  among  these : 
the  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  the  classroom  teacher;  the  relation  of 
the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  grades;  organization  of  teachers'  meetings, 
study  classes,  and  parents'  clubs;  equipment;  examination  of  candidates  for 
positions,  etc.  Observation  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

10A.  The  Training  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Teachers  (Advanced). — This 
course  is  outlined  for  experienced  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in 
normal  schools  or  for  supervision  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades.  The 
course  will  include  such  problems  of  the  training  school  as  entrance  requirements, 
length  of  the  course,  content  of  the  curriculum,  best  methods  of  training  students 
in  the  theory  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  and  the 
organization  of  practice  teaching.  Members  of  the  class  will  prepare  and  sub- 
mit outlines  of  courses  in  kindergarten-primary  education,  for  class  discussion  and 
criticism.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor 
Temple. 

10B.  Kindergarten-Primary  Supervision  (Advanced). — This  course  is 
planned  for  experienced  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  supervision  in  normal 
schools  or  for  supervision  in  public  kindergartens  and  primary  grades.  The 
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course  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  supervision,  among  them: 
supervision  of  practice  teaching  by  critic  teachers  or  supervisors;  supervision 
of  public  kindergartens  and  primary  grades;  co-operation  between  supervisor 
and  teachers  in  the  organization  of  the  course  of  study;  co-ordination  between 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades;  organization  of  teachers'  meetings;  study 
classes;  parents'  clubs;  equipment.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term.  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

14.  Literature  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — In  this  course  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  stories  and  poetry  suitable  for  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  Problems  of  selection  and  presentation  of  material  for  each 
grade  will  be  considered.  Students  will  submit  lesson-plans  for  discussion  and 
criticism.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  practice  in  story-telling.  Sections  limited 
to  24.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  o,  sec.  6,  Miss  Hill. 

fl5.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk  or 
traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms  with  refer- 
ence to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  values.  Classi- 
fication of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection  and 
adaptation  for  use  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Limited  to  40. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Paine;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Martin; 
£Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Martin;  Spring. 

fl7.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — This  course  will 
include  the  training  of  the  students'  voices  in  breathing,  intonation,  and  phrasing; 
methods  of  teaching  singing  to  little  children  and  selection  of  suitable  song 
material  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  read 
music.    Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Mrs.  Kern. 

f95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten. — Students  will  spend  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  practice  kindergartens,  observing  or  teaching,  and 
will  be  required  to  write  teaching  plans  and  attend  weekly  critic  meetings.  This 
course  is  limited.  Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences 
in  Education  and  to  candidates  for  the  certificate.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss 
Martin;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

f96.  Advanced  Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  at  least 
two  hours  daily.  Preparation  of  written  plans;  criticism.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  This  course 
is  limited.  Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in 
Education  and  to  candidates  for  the  certificate.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss 
Martin;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

f97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Students  will  spend  five 
hours  per  week  observing  or  teaching  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic 
meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  course.  Pre- 
requisites: Education  1,  Education  86,  and  at  least  one  special-methods  course. 
This  course  is  limited.  Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary 
sequences  in  Education  and  to  candidates  for  the  certificate.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 


HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

17.  School  Hygiene. — This  course  approaches  hygiene  from  the  point  of 
view  of  classroom  teachers.  The  topics  discussed  are:  growth;  nutrition; 
exercise;  clothing;  common  defects  and  abnormalities  of  the  special  sense  organs, 
with  methods  of  recognition  and  prevention;  common  skin  and  communicable 
diseases  of  children;  first  aid  to  the  injured;  co-operation  with  school  physicians 
and  nurses;  the  construction  and  hygiene  of  schoolrooms;  out-of-door  schools, 
etc.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  placed  upon  those  problems  which  confront 
the  classroom  teacher.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Reed. 
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18.  School  Hygiene  (Advanced). — This  course  includes  the  same  topics  as 
are  outlined  in  Hygiene  17.  More  intensive  work  is  required,  and  more  laboratory 
work  is  provided.    For  advanced  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Reed. 

ART  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  students 
who  are  preparing  to  supervise  instruction  in  the  arts  in  elementary  and  high 
schools;  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  arts  in  secondary,  normal, 
or  technical  schools  and  in  colleges;  (3)  students  of  Education  who  desire  some 
training  in  the  arts. 

The  program  of  study  for  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 
in  Education  is  as  follows: 


Junior  College 
tat  year 

English  1   1  major 

Continuation  Group  (see  p.  22)  3  majors 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  6  (Drawing  and  Painting)  . .  1  major 

Design  20  (Introductory  Design)   1  major 

Electives1   2  majors 

9  majors 

2d  year 

English  3   1  major 

Education  62  (Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of 

Elementary-School  Subjects)   1  major 

History  or  English   1  major 

Design  21  or  24  (Advanced  Design)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  9  (Drawing  and  Painting, 

continued)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  (Elementary  Modeling) .  1  major 
Electives1   3  majors 

9  majors 

Senior  College 
Sd  year 

Education  86  or  87  (Methods  of  Teaching)   1  major 


Education  56  (General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art),  or 
Art  Education  60  (Supervisor's  course),  or 
Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling) . .  1  major 
Drawing  and  Painting  12  (Advanced  Drawing  and 
Painting),  and  Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color 
in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   2  majors 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  50  (Elementary  Pottery) ...  1  major 
Electives   4  majors 

9  majors 

JMay  be  used  in  satisfying  the  contingent  distributive  requirements.    (See  p.  23.) 
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Senior  College 
4th  year 

Art  Education  60  (Supervisor's  course),  or 
Education  56  (General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color  in  Pictorial  and 

Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling),  or 
Modeling  and  Ceramics  51  (Advanced  Pottery)  ....  1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching  2  majors 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Electives   3  majors 

9  majors 

ADVISED  ELECTIVES 

1st  year  3d  and  4th  years 

Home  Economics — Household  Art         Philosophy  6 
History  1,  2,  3  History  of  Art  25 

Chemistry  1  Sociology 
English  40  History  A5,  B7,  B65 

Botany  1 

Vear  History  E4,  E5,  E6 

Natural  Science  1  Home  Economics  135 

Drawing  and  Painting  7  Home  Economics  145 

Home  Economics  140A  Home  Economics  152 

Chemistry  2  Public  Speaking 

Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  5 

A.     DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

5.  Introductory  Drawing  and  Painting. — A  course  corresponding  in  grade  to 
6,  but  offering  a  larger  proportion  of  principles  of  practice  and  less  discussion  of 
methods  of  teaching.  Planned  for  students  whose  work  requires  ability  to  use 
drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  rather  than  further  knowledge  of  methods  of 
teaching  drawing.  Limited  to  25.  2  hours  daily.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Hollister. 

6.  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  gives  practice  in  drawing  animal, 
bird,  and  plant  forms  and  commonly  constructed  objects  in  pencil,  crayon,  and 
water  color,  and  also  offers  a  discussion  of  the  principles  and  methods  relating 
to  the  teaching  of  the  arts  in  elementary  schools.  The  course  is  an  introductory 
course  for  students  specializing  in  the  arts  and  for  those  who  desire  some  practice 
in  the  kind  of  drawing  useful  for  elementary-school  teachers.  Open  to  Junior 
College  students  on  permission  of  the  Department.  Sections  limited  to  25. 
2  hours  daily.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Kimber;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Mr.  Ellis. 

f7.  Drawing  and  Painting  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — 

A  course  for  students  planning  to  teach  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 
2  hours  daily.    Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Van  Pappelendam. 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting  (continued). — A  course  in  which  students  pre- 
paring to  teach  art  in  the  elementary  grades  may  continue  with  more  advanced 
problems  the  type  of  work  begun  in  courses  5  and  6.  Prerequisite:  course  5  or  6 
or  the  equivalent.  Limited  to  25.  2  hours  daily.  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Van 
Pappelendam. 
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Sons0 tdt^^M.^^,  Se^  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  PRoFEssoh 

^TftNTTTiP  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression  (same  as  Course  18  in  the  Depart- 
18r      !  E     f  A  Pourse  consisting  partly  of  lectures  and  readings  and 

f  Til f-L  "or  course  in  the  Principles  o.  Fine  and  Industria.  Art. 

''^^chine  Drawing.-This  is  a  course  in  elementary  machine  drawing 
t  de'als  KaSetlils,  freehand, sketch^ £acmg, ^eprrn^  bOU.of 

TuS?nd^  — ' 

Psf  lRchtCcta0rar'Drawing.-This  course  includes  a  study  of  detaiU,  of 

either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Mr.  McComb. 


DESIGN 


oft  Tntroriuctorv  Design.— This  course  includes  a  discussion  of.  and  studio 

B^pi^^eM^".  Ass™  PkoFEssok  Whxt- 
F0^1AM^a^^^^^  a  consideration  of  the  historic 

mmmssmi 


!  Ellis. 
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24.  Applied  Design.— This  course  corresponds  in  grade  to  course  21  bi 
offers  a  larger  range  of  the  type  of  problems  that  are  met  in  connection  wi 
various  industnes  It  is  planned  for  students  whose  work  requires  increls 
ability  m  design  along  particular  lines  rather  than  a  further  knowledge  of  tl 

^S^^a^^o^^!^^  °f  desiSn-  Prerequisite:  Drawing  an 
Paintmg  6  and  Design  20  or  the  equivalent.  2  hours  daily.  Mi .  Spring,  Assist 
ant  Professor  Whitford.  j  opim*' 


C.     MODELING  AND  CERAMICS 


60.  Elementary  Pottery.—This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  place  c 
pottery  m  elementary  education.  Actual  practice  will  be  given  in  building  an 
decorating  pottery  forms  according  to  several  methods  suitable  for  schoofroor 
problems.  The  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  pottery,  involving  line,  foro 
decoration,  and  color,  wil  be  studied  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  pedagogic* 
discussion.  General  problems  involved  in  conducting  a  pottery  course  will  b 
given  special  attention,  such  as  equipment,  glazing,  firing,  etc.  Sections  limit© 
to  20.  Laboratory  fee  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Spring 
Assistant  Professor  Whitford.  '     J  '  °P"ng 

51.  Advanced  Pottery.—This  is  a  continuation  of  course  50  and  comprise 
more  advanced  phases  of  design,  construction,  and  ceramic  processes,  includinii 
slip  painting,  piercing  sgraffiato,  underglaze  painting,  different  styles  of  glazi 
decoration,  both  with  dull  and  gloss  glazes  and  enamels.  This  course  will  giv] 
special  attention  to  the  scientific  study  of  glazes  and  glazing,  so  that  the  student! 
will  be  able  to  experiment  and  develop  their  own  glazes.  It  will  be  the  purposi 
of  this  course  to  tram  the  students  in  all  phases  of  ceramics  possible,  so  that 
atF  V  S?t  t0  h.aJndle  any  Problems  arising  in  conducting  courses  in  pottery! 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  pedagogical  relation  and  correlation  of  pottery  tcl 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Prerequisite:  Modeling  and  Ceramics  50 
Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  M.  Summer  ] 
becond  lerm;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Whitford. 

55.  Elementary  Modeling.— In  this  course  the  study  of  the  technical 
processes  of  modeling  m  the  round  and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.,  will  serve 
as  material  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  oil 
animal  and  plant  forms  and  of  the  human  figure  is  included  in  the  course.  OpeD*; 
to  Junior  College  students.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  MJ 
bummer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring.ii 
Miss  Hollister.  1 

•  6?L  Advanced  Modeling. — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of  their  educational 
value.  Discussion  will  follow  observation,  on  the  part  of  students,  of  work  done 
in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite:  Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  or  its  equiva-' 
lent.    Limited  to  24.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Hollister. 

D.     PRACTICE  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION 

60.  Supervisor's  Course  in  Art  Instruction.— This  course  relates  to  the  prob- ; 
lems  of  the  supervision  of  art  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  includes  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  following  points:  aims  and  needs  of  art  education;  courses  of 
study  for  the  various  grades;  selection  and  organization  of  material;  equipment 
and  supplies;  methods  of  teaching;  methods  of  testing  results  and  grading  work; 
and  standards  of  attainment  in  different  grades.  The  relation  of  art  instruction 
to  the  pupil  s  environment— the  home,  the  community,  and  industry— will  be 
considered  m  detail.  For  supervisors  of  art  instruction  and  art  teachers  in 
normal  schools.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Whitford. 

t95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  who  elect  practice  teaching  in  any  of  the 
subgroups  of  this  Department  should  register  in  this  course.    They  will  spend 
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Iive  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching.  Their  work  will  be  supervised  by 
nstructors  and  critic  teachers  of  the  Department  according  to  the  regulations 
printed  in  the  Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisite:  Education  1, 
Education  86  or  87,  and  Education  56  or  57.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least 
15  lessons.  Hours  to  be  arranged  on  consultation  with  the  instructor.  This 
W. course  is  limited.  Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences 
{'in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Miss  Miller. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  interested 
Lin  the  administration,  supervision,  and  teaching  of  various  phases  of  Industrial 
I  Education.  The  courses  are  planned  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  super- 
I  visors  and  directors  of  industrial  education  connected  with  city  and  state  organi- 
zations; and  (2)  college  and  normal-school  instructors  engaged  in  training 
i  teachers  for  the  general  field  of  Industrial  Education.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
I  students  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  Industrial  Education,  as  in  other  lines  of  educational  work,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  professionally  trained  administrators  and  teachers.  The  College 
i  of  Education  furnishes  splendid  opportunity  for  this  professional  training  through 
its  supervisory  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  and  through  specialized 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education  and  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  Technical  courses  in  the  University  Elementary  and  High 
Schools,  together  with  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  courses  offered  in  neighboring 
public  schools,  afford  unusual  opportunities  for  observation  and  research  by 
advanced  students. 

Graduate  students  who  are  preparing  for  administrative  and  supervisory 
positions  in  Industrial  Education,  or  who  are  preparing  to  teach  courses  in  Indus- 
trial Education  in  normal  schools  or  colleges,  should  take  their  degrees  in  Educa- 
tion. As  indicated  above,  students  will  find  wide  opportunity  for  study  and 
research  along  the  lines  of  their  special  interest. 

Undergraduate  students  who  specialize  in  Industrial  Education  may  secure 
Bachelor's  degrees  by  fulfilling  the  College  requirements  for  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Education  as  described  on  p.  22.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  administra- 
tive or  supervisory  positions  in  Industrial  Education  should  take  their  principal 
sequences  in  Education  and  their  secondary  sequences  in  Industrial  Education  or 
in  Commerce  and  Administration.  Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Indus- 
trial Education  in  elementary  or  high  schools  and  who  enter  the  University  with 
advanced  standing  in  Industrial  Education  should  take  their  principal  sequences 
in  Industrial  Education  and  their  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Variations 
from  these  plans  are  provided  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  students . 
It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  take  as  many  as  15  majors  in  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Education  while  working  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 
The  entrance  requirements  of  the  College  permit  as  many  as  five  units  of  entrance 
credit  for  high-school  work  in  shop  and  drawing. 

While  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  necessary  technical  training  will  be 
secured  by  students  before  coming  to  the  University,  the  Department  offers 
limited  opportunity  for  such  training  in  connection  with  the  technical  courses  of 
the  University  High  School.    These  include  woodworking,  blacksmithing,  and 
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machine-shop  practice.  In  case  additional  technic;.!  tinning  is  desirable,  stu« 
dents  are  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  University  for  one  or  more  quarters  to 
attend  one  of  the  technical  schools  in  or  near  Chicago. 

For  the  following  courses  in  Industrial  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance, 
see  p.  37  of  this  Bulletin. 

57.  Industrial  Education  (3). 

58.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management  as  Related  to  Education  (3). 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (3). 

For  the  following  related  courses  see  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request : 
Industrial  Society. 
Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. 
Intelligence  Tests. 
Industrial  Hygiene. 
Problems  of  Social  Reform. 

90.  Elementary  Printing. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  including  both  theory 
and  practice  designed  for  those  preparing  to  teach  printing  in  the  public  schools. 
It  consists  of  practice  in  typesetting,  proofreading,  presswork,  and  other  practic.U 
printing  operations  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  ordinary  printshop. 
It  also  includes  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  place  of  printing  in  the  school, 
and  methods  of  conducting  printing  classes.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
Stilwell. 

91.  Advanced  Printing. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  90.  In  addition 
to  the  practical  exercises  in  typography  which  will  be  required,  a  study  will  be 
made  of  both  English  and  art  as  related  to  printing.  The  English  work  will  result 
in  a  formulation  of  some  simple  rules  for  printshop  use  based  upon  the  style  of  the 
best  modern  printers.  The  art  work  will  include  a  study  of  styles  of  type,  spacing, 
arrangement  of  type  masses,  harmony  of  tone,  decoration  of  the  printed  page,  and 
methods  of  reproducing  drawings  for  printing.  Prerequisite:  course  90.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Stilwell. 

92.  Methods  of  Teaching  Printing. — This  course  deals  with  topics  of  interest 
to  printing  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions dealing  with  the  place  of  printing  in  the  couse  of  study  in  both  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools;  shop  equipment  for  such  courses;  correlation  with  other 
work,  and  methods  of  conducting  printing  classes.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Stilwell. 

93.  The  Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts. — For  grammar-grade,  junior  and  senior 

high-school  teachers,  or  supervisors  of  industrial  courses.  The  course  includes 
a  discussion  of  present  tendencies  in  industrial-arts  instruction,  the  organization 
and  presentation  of  subject-matter,  and  a  discussion  of  standard  tests  and  rating 
systems.  The  professional  literature  of  the  subject  will  receive  special  attention. 
For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  teaching  or  adminis- 
trative experience.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Filbey. 

96.  The  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education. — This  course  is  planned  for 
supervisors  and  directors  of  industrial  education  and  for  other  advanced  students 
who  are  interested  in  the  administration  of  these  courses.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  details  of  supervision  such  as  forms  for  the  control  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment; the  organization  of  departmental  conferences  and  the  training  of  teachers  in 
service;  methods  of  rating  teaching;  standard  tests  for  checking  the  results  of 
teaching;  and  methods  of  standardizing  in  marking  students  in  industrial  sub- 
jects. The  student's  permanent  record  card  will  receive  special  attention. 
For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Filbey. 
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STUDY  REQUIREMENTS  CAREFULLY 

Students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  University  require- 
ments, including  those  for  graduation,  and  are  responsible  for  arranging  their 
elections  of  courses  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  order  to  do  this  intelli- 
gently, it  is  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  requirements  and  rules  printed  in 
this  bulletin  and  in  the  course  book. 

If  any  requirements  are  not  understood,  however,  the  student  should  make 
inquiries  in  the  Dean's  office  or  of  his  departmental  adviser.  He  should  do  this 
when  puzzled  about  any  aspect  of  the  course. 

A  general  meeting  is  held  once  each  quarter  at  which  the  requirements  for 
degrees  and  certificates  are  described  in  detail.  All  students  who  register  in 
the  College  of  Education  are  required  to  attend  these  meetings  until  the  require- 
ments are  clearly  understood. 

IMPORTANT  RULES  RELATING  TO  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

FIRST-DAY  ABSENCES 

One-half  of  a  grade-point  is  deducted  from  the  grade  received  in  each  course 
from  which  the  student  is  absent  on  the  first  day  of  a  quarter.  Students  present- 
ing excuses  for  such  absences  must  do  so  at  the  Dean's  office  within  the  quarter 
in  which  they  are  incurred.       CLAS8  attendance 

Punctual  and  regular  attendance  is  required  in  all  University  classes. 
Absences  may  lower  the  grade,  or  reduce  the  credit  in  any  course. 

CHAPEL  ASSEMBLY 

All  students,  including  unclassified  students,  in  the  College  of  Education  are 
required  to  attend  Chapel  Assembly.  For  absences  from  Chapel  Assembly 
grade-points  are  deducted  from  a  student's  record  at  the  rate  -of  one-half  of  a 
grade-point  for  each  three  absences.  Students  presenting  excuses  for  absences 
must  do  so  at  the  Dean's  office  within  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  incurred. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  residence  in  the  College  of  Education,  including  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  nine  majors,  are  required  for  all  certificates  and  degrees. 

CHANGE    OF  REGISTRATION 

All  changes  of  registration  must  be  made  officially  in  the  Dean's  Office. 
This  applies  to  courses  dropped,  courses  added,  changing  from  one  course  to 
another,  changing  from  "viator"  to  "credit"  or  vice  versa.  Changes  in  regis- 
tration may  be  made  duringHie  first  week  of  a  quarter  without  fee.  After  the 
end  of  the  first  week  a  fee  ofone  dollar  ($1.00)  will  be  charged  for  all  changes. 
No  change  in  registration  may  be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  quarter. 

VISITING  COURSES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  may  register  for  only  one  course  as  a 
"visitor."  They  may  not  register  for  "visiting"  courses  only.  One  or  more 
courses  must  be  taken  "for  credit."  In  registering,  "visiting"  courses  count  the 
same  as  courses  "for  credit"  as  far  as  fees  and  number  of  courses  taken  are 
concerned.  sequences 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  should  consult  their  departmental 
advisers  during  their  first  quarters  of  residence  concerning  principal  and  secondary 
sequences,  secure  copies  of  the  same,  and  file  them  in  the  Dean's  office  for 

approval.  CONTINGENT  and  junior  college  requirements 

All  contingent  and  Junior  College  requirements  should  be  fulfilled  before 
the  student  has  been  credited  with  a  total  of  18  majors.  Limited-credit  courses 
give  only  half-credit  or  no  credit  after  the  student  has  18  or  27  majors.  Students 
are  held  responsible  for  errors  in  registering  for  such  courses. 

ADVANCED  standing 

Advanced  standing  for  work  done  elsewhere  may  be  canceled  if  the  student 
fails  to  maintain  an  average  grade  of  "C"  or  better  during  his  first  two  quarters. 

Students  entering  with  18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing  should  make 
written  application  in  the  Dean's  office  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence  if 
they  desire  to  come  under  the  "advanced  standing  rule." 

PHYSICAL  and  medical  examinations 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  must  register  for  physical  culture 
each  quarter  until  all  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  See  p.  24.  Furthermore, 
they  must  report  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  examinations 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919-20 


June  8 
June  9 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  13 
June  14 
June  16 
June  16-21 


Sunday 
Monday- 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 


July    4  Friday 
July  12  Saturday 


July  22 
July  23 
July  23 
July  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  29 

Aug.  29 

Sept.  1-6 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30  . 


Oct.  1 
Nov.  27 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  23 


1919 

Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter 
Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

Examinations  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer 

Quarter 
Autumn  Convocation 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Examinations  for  Admission 
Monday     )  Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 


Tuesday  ) 
Wednesday  ( 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Sunday 
Thursday  ) 
Friday  ) 

Friday 


Tuesday 
Tuesday 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 


Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last 
quarter  of  residence 
Autumn  Quarter  begins:  all  classes  meet 
Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 

Examinations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

Winter  Convocation,  Autumn  Quarter  ends 


Jan.  2 
Jan.  24 


Feb.  12 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  19 


Friday 
Saturday 


Thursday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


1920 

Winter  Quarter  begins:  all  classes  meet 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Mar. 
Mar. 
\Mar. 
April 


May 
May 
June 
June 
lJune 
June 
June 
June 
June 


19  Friday 
20-28 

29  Monday 
24  Saturday 


7  Friday 

8  Saturday 

13  Sunday 

14  Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 


Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  Recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins:  all  classes  meet 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  Room  M27. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  Room  5 A. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9 A. 

Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  7A. 

Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  Room  10A. 

Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  Hall;  Frank  Justus 
Miller,  Lexington  Hall;  Wellington  Downing  Jones,  Cobb  Hall;  Edith 
Foster  Flint,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 

Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Hall. 


Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools;  Dean 
of  University  College,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  11  A. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

h.  Barry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

ICharles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  199. 

r  William  Scott  Gray,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall, 
Room  100. 

I  ,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall, 

Room  164. 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  301A. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

'Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Education. 
William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
 ,  Principal  of  the  High  School;  Lecturer  in  Secondary  Education. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Education. 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy. 

Ernest  Horn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  State  University  of 
Iowa;  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Arthur  Julius  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Henry  C.  Morrison,  S.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

John  Elbert  Stout,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Cornell  College;  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

John  W.  Withers,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology. 
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Katharine  Blunt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry,  Department 

of  Home  Economics. 
Elliott  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 
♦Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 

and  Dramatic  Art. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Rollo  La  Verne  Lyman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  School  Hygiene. 
*Emily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 


Frederick  Stephen  Breed,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Cora  C.  Colburn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Institution  Economics. 

Elizabeth  May  Goodrich,  Assistant  Professor  in  Institution  Economics. 

Mary  F.  McAuley,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Institution  Economics. 

Lydia  Jane  Roberts,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics. 

Alice  Temple,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 

Mabel  Trilling,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics. 

William  Garrison  Whitford,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  Education. 


Julian  A.  Burruss,  A.M.,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va.; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 
Edward  Herbert  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Yale 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 
Ruth  O'Brien,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Iowa  State  College, 

Ames,  Iowa;  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1919). 
Charles  S.  Pendleton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 

Wisconsin;  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (Summer,  1919). 

Ruth  Abbott,  B.S.L.,  Librarian. 

Leona  Florence  Bowman,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Lillian  Cushman  Brown,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art  Education. 
Marion  Giffin  Dana,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Helen  Dickey,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Emery  T.  Filbey,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Education. 
Helen  E.  Goodrich,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Gertrude  E.  Halliday,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Mildred  S.  Henderson,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art  Education. 
Florence  B.  King,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Clara  Blanche  Knapp,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Ethel  K.  Kolbe,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Ella  Clark  McKenney,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Katharine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 

*  Retired. 
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Grace  Storm,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 
Laura  Van  Pappelendam,  Instructor  in  Art  Education. 
Chi  Che  Wang,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Sybil  Woodruff,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 


Ruth  Atwater,  Instructor  in  Cookery,  Pratt  Institute,  New  York;  Instructor 

in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1919). 
Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Latin 

(Summer,  1919). 

Nelle  Charlotte  Curtis,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Joseph  Bailey  Ellis,  Director  Sawyer's  Island  Art  School,  Booth  Bay,  Me.; 
Instructor  in  Art  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Martha  H.  French,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Household  Art,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1919.) 

Georgia  Gray,  Ph.B.,  Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of  Household  Art, 
First  District  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. ;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
(Summer,  1919). 

Marjorie  Hardy,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Howard  Copeland  Hill,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  History, 
Civics,  and  Other  Social  Studies  (Summer,  1919). 

May  Hill,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New 
York  City;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Jean  Kimber,  Oswego  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.Y.;  Instructor  in  Art 
Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Harvey  Godfrey  McComb,  Ph.B.,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Art 
Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Katherine  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in 
English  (Summer,  1919). 

Olive  Paine,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Isabel  Robinson,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer, 
1919). 

Clara  Schmitt,  Ph.D.,  Child  Study  Department;  Chicago  Public  Schools; 
Instructor  in  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

May  Bumby  Severy,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English,  State  Normal  School,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Instructor  in  English  (Summer,  1919). 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instruc- 
tor in  Industrial  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Gilbert  H.  Trafton,  A.M.,  Head  of  Science  Department,  Mankato  State 
Normal  School;  Instructor  in  Natural  Science  (Summer,  1919). 

Eleanor  Troxell,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer, 
1919). 

Elizabeth  Weirick,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Spring,  1920). 


Cora  Alice  Anthony,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 
Florence  Pope,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Institution^Economics  (Summer,  1919). 
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 ,  Principal. 

George  L.  Harris,  Ph.B.,  Acting  Principal. 

Elsie  M.  Smithies,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin;  Assistant  to  Principal. 

Josephine  Abel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Elbert  F.  Allen,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Rosa  Lucy  Biery,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Arthur  Gibbon  Bovee,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Ernst  Rudolph  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Henry  M.  Buerckholtz,  Instructor  in  Machine-Shop. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Beach  Craqun,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Elinor  H.  Castle,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Marie  Dye,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  General  Science. 

Emery  Filbey,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Woodshop  and  Foundry. 

Else  Glokke,  Ph.M.,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 

Albert  Edward  Hennings,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Howard  C.  Hill,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Kenneth  Blythe  Hunter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Helen  C.  James,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Howard  E.  A.  Jones,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 

J  George  Starr  Lasher,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Nama  Aurelia  Lathe,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Hannah  Logasa,  Librarian. 

Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Harvey  G.  McComb,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Laurens  Joseph  Mills,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Clarence  Theodore  Newman,  Instructor  in  Forge. 

Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Charles  James  Pieper,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  General  Science. 

Ethel  Preston,^A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Anna  R.  Robinson,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 

Mary  Rhodus,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Lydia  Marie  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

§Harry  Feetcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Allen  L.  Shank,  Instructor  in  Woodworking. 

Katherine  Slaught,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

A.  Elizabeth  Todd,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Lawrence  Herrick  Willson,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Horace  Carpenter  Wright,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 


t  In  military  service. 
§  Out  of  residence. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Principal. 

Rosa  Lucy  Biery,  Ph.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Grace  Bradshaw,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Adelaide  Cameron,  Ph.B.,  Second  Grade. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

Clarice  Evans,  Fourth  Grade. 

Jenny  Lind  Green,  Fifth  Grade. 

Phila  May  Griffin,  Fifth  Grade. 

Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 

Marguerite  Hanford,  A.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Marjorie  Hardy,  First  Grade. 

Cassandra  Harmon,  Physical  Education. 

Daniel  L.  Hoffer,  Physical  Education. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Genevieve  Kirkbride,  First  Grade. 

Laura  Lucas,  Second  Grade. 

Katherine  McLaughlin,  S.B.,  Seventh  Grade. 

Marion  G.  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Art. 

Violet  Millis,  Substitute  Teacher. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

Olive  Paine,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Antoinette  Palmer,  Ph.B.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Bertha  M.  Parker,  S.B.,  Natural  Science. 

Edith  P.  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Anna  I.  Robinson,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 

Allen  L.  Shank,  Woodworking. 

Adaline  Sherman,  Ph.B.,  Seventh  Grade. 

JosETTE  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 

Alice  Temple,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten  Director. 

Josephine  Treat,  Music. 

Agnes  Ruth  Wadden  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Florence  Williams,  Ph.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Wallace  Florine  Worthley,  Natural  Science. 

Elsie  Wygant,  S.B.,  Third  Grade. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  forty-four;  the  libraries  contain  545,890  volumes  and  200,000  pam- 
phlets (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 
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Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters :  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1919-20  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  16, 1919;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1919; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1920;  Spring  Quarter,  March  29,  1920.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Guests  of  the  University. — Under  certain  conditions  (see  p.  30)  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  other  universities  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  President  as  guests  of  the  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901. 
The  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  the  head  of  which  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield, 
to  form  the  University  High  School,  in  1903.    There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
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the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School 
of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organization, 
and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educa- 
tional institutions  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work 
independently  and  scientifically.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so  as  to 
furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Kenwood  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine 
Hall)  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  woodshops,  a  forgeshop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine-shop,  pottery  rooms  with  kilns,  and  drawing-rooms.  These  are  all 
supplied  with  the  complete  equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing- 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
High  School.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  research  laboratory  for  the  experimental 
study  of  school  problems. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing-,  locker-,  toilet-,  and  shower-rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Kenwood  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  museum  which  serves  as  a  storeroom  for 
natural-history,  geographic,  and  anthropological  materials  that  are  used  for 
illustration  in  the  classrooms  and  graderooms.  There  are  laboratories  of 
chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  botany,  and  elementary  science.    The  Departments 
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of  Home  Economics,  of  Fine  Arts,  and  especially  that  of  Manual  Training,  are 
fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  instruction.  A  Laboratory  of  Experimental 
Education  is  equipped  for  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE  GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every 
week  day  from  8: 00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Saturday  8: 00  a.m.  to  4: 00  p.m. 

THB  SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION  LIBRARY 

The  School  of  Education  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes. 
There  is  a  dictionary  card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to 
shelves  is  given.  The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest 
books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School  and  to  present  carefully  selected  and 
graded  reading-lists  and  the  best  devices  for,  and  methods  of,  collecting,  preserv- 
ing, and  making  useful  books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  a  special  room  for  the 
high-school  readers.  A  selected  collection  of  textbooks  used  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  has  been  added  recently  to  the 
library. 

The  collection  of  old  textbooks  and  of  old  school  reports,  that  are  of  interest 
only  in  connection  with  historical  researches  conducted  by  graduate  students, 
is  shelved  in  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Graduate  students  are 
given  access  to  these  collections  by  special  permission,  and  special  arrangements 
are  made  to  provide  facilities  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  is  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  progressive  move- 
ments in  secondary  education.  It  prints  scientific  studies  with  regard  to  the 
junior  high  school,  supervised  study,  standards  and  tests,  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  class  instruction,  etc.  It  presents  practical  material  in  the  form  of 
discussions  of  classroom  methods  and  administrative  devices.  It  includes  a 
department  of  reviews  which  keeps  the  reader  in  touch  with  significant  publica- 
tions from  month  to  month.  Its  aim  is  to  be  increasingly  useful  in  helping  the 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the  significance  of  their  work  and 
to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal  promotes  the  scientific  study  of  school  prob- 
lems, emphasizes  progressive  movements  in  elementary  education,  encourages 
and  prints  studies  which  contribute  results  of  value  to  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents,  devotes  much  space  to  reviews  of  recent  literature,  and  publishes 
news  notes  on  major  movements  in  education.  Much  of  the  material  published 
in  this  Journal  is  drawn  from  the  School  of  Education  itself  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  practical  work  which  is  being  organized  in  this  School,  and  of  the  scientific 
investigations  which  are  being  carried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school 
problems  by  members  of  all  departments  of  the  School. 

The  Educational  Monographs  constitute  a  series  of  supplements  to  the  two 
journals  and  provide  an  avenue  for  the  publication  of  longer  researches  than  can 
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be  published  in  the  journals.  They  present  a  body  of  scientific  and  practical 
material  covering  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  algebra,  and  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  elementary  schools  and  high  schools.  These  represent 
a  type  of  quantitative  scientific  material  which  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
current  educational  problems  and  to  the  school  administrator.  The  monographs 
include  also  a  series  of  significant  historical  surveys  of  American  education. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions,  namely, 
the  Graduate  Department  of  Education,  the  College  of  Education,  the  University 
High  School,  and  the  University  Elementary  School.  For  purposes  of  the 
training  of  teachers  these  are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated  whole. 
These  divisions  are  described  below. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  Elementary  School  includes  a  kindergarten  and  seven  grades. 
Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  an  expert  supervisor  and  teacher.  A  super- 
vising principal  is  in  charge  of  the  School.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  elementary  course  preceding  the  high-school  course  is  completed  in 
seven  years.  The  elementary  course  also  provides  opportunity  for  early  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  language  and  gives  a  large  opportunity  to  the  pupils  for  hand- 
work of  different  types  in  connection  with  the  other  work  of  the  School.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  and  also  members  of  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course 
of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the  conduct  of  this  School.  Practice  teaching 
is  carried  on  in  this  School  by  students  of  the  College  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  grade  teacher.  The  School  furnishes  opportunities  for  tests  and 
investigations  in  connection  with  the  advanced  educational  courses. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  High  School  offers  courses  in  foreign  languages,  English, 
mathematics,  history  and  other  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  household 
sciences,  manual  training,  physical  education,  and  music. 

The  curriculum  of  each  student  is  directed  by  a  series  of  requirements  which 
distribute  his  work  widely  enough  to  insure  a  general  education  and  at  the  same 
time  call  for  concentration  in  two  or  three  lines  as  an  introduction  to  specialization. 

The  school  tests  the  work  of  classes  and  individuals  and  devotes  much  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  its  staff  to  the  organization  of  the  materials  of  instruction  and 
to  the  training  of  college  students  who  are  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  A 
number  of  successful  textbooks  have  been  prepared  in  the  various  departments, 
based  on  the  courses  which  have  been  developed  in  the  school. 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  high-school  faculty  give  college  courses  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  their  respective  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  courses  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 
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GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  as  such  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Those  desiring  detailed  informa- 
tion should  refer  to  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  and  to  candidacy  for  degrees. — Applicants 
are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Schools  on  presentation  to  the  Dean  of  evidences 
of  graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  If,  however,  the  applicant  desires  to 
come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bachelor's  degree  received  from 
another  institution,  and  represented  by  the  credential  presented,  is  the  equal 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  ascertained  by 
submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the  undergraduate  work 
done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he  has  already  received. 
If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required  to  do  sufficient 
work  to  make  his  degree  equivalent  to  the  Chicago  degree. 

This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree 
includes,  except  in  the  cases  of  graduates  of  an  approved  list  of  colleges,  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college-entrance  requirements  have 
also  been  satisfied. 

Prerequisites  for  graduate  work  in  Education. — Candidates  for  advanced 
degrees  in  Education  must  present  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  work  at  least 
two  courses  in  Education,  and  in  addition  a  third  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take  Education  as  a  secondary  subject 
must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  should  consult  frequently  the  authorities  in 
the  office  of  the  Graduate  Schools  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  arranging 
to  meet  all  the  requirements. 

I.      THE   MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,1  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department 
concerned,  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.    This  blank  must  be  obtained 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.    One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

f)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

3.  The  Master's  dissertation  in  the  Department  of  Education. — Mimeographed 
directions  concerning  specific  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Education 
and  concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  dissertations  may  be  obtained  in 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education.  In  this  Department  the  disserta- 
tion must  be  based  on  an  investigation  which  involves  the  use  of  an  objective 
method,  and  must  be  in  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  six 
weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

IX.      THE   DEGREE   OP  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  and  with 
less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects.  This  degree  is 
granted  under  conditions  that  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Literature  and  of  Science,  which  will  be  mailed 
upon  request.  Graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Education  should 
secure  also  the  circular  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Education. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.    These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120, 
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the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in  addition 
to  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships,  covering 
a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  records  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.    Appointments  will  be  made  April  1. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases  students  will  not  be 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

THE  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION 

The  other  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  is  a  professional  college  which  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following 
groups  of  students: 

First,  those  who  are  preparing  to  give  courses  in  departments  of  Education 
in  colleges  and  normal  schools;  secondly,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become 
supervisors  in  various  grades  of  schools;  thirdly,  students  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  Home  Economics,  subjects  in  Art  Education  or  Industrial  Education  in  the 
elementary  school,  high  school,  or  higher  institutions,  and  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  division  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered: 

1.  Four-year  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degrees  in  Education  (see  p.  22). 
The  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates  who  specialize 

in  anyone  of  the  following  departments:  Education,  Home  Economics, 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Art  Education,  and  Industrial  Education;  the 
degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  specialize  in  both  Science  and 
Education;  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education  to  students  who  specialize  in  both 
the  classical  languages  and  Education. 

2.  One-year  courses  leading  to  Supervisor's  Certificates  for  graduates  of 
normal  schools  and  kindergarten-training  schools  who  have  had  three  years' 
successful  teaching  experience  in  regularly  organized  schools  (see  p.  56). 

3.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  (see 
p.  57). 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  residence  in  the  College  of  Education,  including 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  nine  majors,  are  required  for  all  certificates  and 
degrees. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  Colleges  of  the  University.  Applicants  for  admission  must  present  to 
the  University  Examiner  credentials  showing  compliance  with  the  following 
requirements: 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  certificate  from  an 
approved  school  or  by  examination.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  of  English, 
(6)  a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more. 
Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Astronomy.  To  form  a 
language  group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any 
combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit 
each  in  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin 
2  units  must  be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  £ 
unit  in  any  subject  is  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  admission  requirements 
3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  fewer)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Education  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  proviso :  In  case  the 
character  of  a  student1  s  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  revoke 
at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate  and  to  exact  examination  in  the  same. 
College  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  is  known  as  "advanced  standing." 

COLLEGE   CREDIT   FOR   PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade, 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  high  school,  the  accumulation 
of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of  the  College 
Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before  entering  on 
the  advanced  school  work.  Claims  for  advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excess 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  are  presented  to  the  University 
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Examiner  and  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  major  for  each  half-unit  of 
excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Credit  is  limited  to  courses  which  substantially  comport  with  the  program 
of  the  Junior  College  of  the  University,  pursued  after  the  completion  of  college- 
entrance  requirements. 

2.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of  C, 
but  less  than  B  — ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  half  college  credit 
only.    If  he  falls  below  C,  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE   WORK   DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  University  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  infor- 
mation, the  Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own 
statement,  when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University  Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this 
statement  is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (1)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (2)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions); (3)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (a)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(6)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (c)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (4)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  course  book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  provisional  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit 
so  listed  is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only 
In  case  the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University 
completes  six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credit. — A  student  transferring  from  another  college  is  admitted 
to  the  same  standing  in  a  college  of  the  University  only  in  case  the  admission 
requirements  satisfied  in  the  college  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  college  to  which  admission  is  sought;  otherwise  advanced  work 
will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies  at  the  rate  of  one  major 
(five  term-hours,  three  semester-hours)  for  each  half-unit.  The  maximum  credit 
allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit  obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity, i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the 
total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors,  three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the 
minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 
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4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit,  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  and  correspondence  work  while  in  residence. — Students  are  not 
permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination  for  work  done  privately  or  by  corre- 
spondence while  in  residence  at  the  University  unless  written  consent  to  the 
arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  in  which  the 
student  is  registered. 

6.  Examinations. — Any  claim  considered  by  the  Examiner  as  insufficiently 
certified  is  referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner.  An 
official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  cre- 
dential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination  and 
such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor  on  the 
official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of  credit 
gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  non-residence  work  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — In  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  credit  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional 
courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology,  and  for  courses  in  engineering 
and  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amount  of 
work  which  may  be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses. 
(6)  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one- third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development 
of  technique,  (d)  Credit  in  professional  subjects  must  in  all  cases  be  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  corresponding  professional  school  in  the  University,  who  for 
this  purpose  acts  as  a  Departmental  Examiner  or  delegates  the  work  to  special 
examiners  (see  preceding  paragraph).  The  foregoing  refers  to  formal  courses  of 
instruction.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for  experience  in  the  practice  of 
any  profession. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  degrees,  may  be 
admitted  through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  They  must  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (b)  evidence  of 
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successful  experience  in  teaching  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in 
practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  must  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a 
definite  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfully 
the  work  desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is 
sought,  or  of  an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be 
required. 

4.  They  must  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  Chapel  Assembly  and  work  in  Physical 
Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors,1  including  all  specific  requirements,  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade- 
points,2  and  has  met  the  requirement  in  physical  education. 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  This  includes  2  majors  in  English,  3  majors  in  a  "contin- 
uation group,"  9  majors  in  a  "principal  sequence,"  and  6  majors  in  a  "secondary 
sequence."  These  terms  are  explained  below.  (6)  Contingently  required  in  col- 
lege, i.e.,  if  not  presented  on  admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors 
in  the  Ph.B.  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  if  the  entrance  units  fail 
to  include  the  contingent  requirements  and  if  prerequisite  courses  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sequence  are  prescribed  as  in  the  case  of  students  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  English. — Two  majors  of  English  composition  (courses  1  and  3).  English 
1  must  be  taken  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  Continuation  group. — A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors 
taken  in  the  first  year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean, 
continues  the  work  of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a 
subject  in  which  he  took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

1  For  the  definition  of  a  major  see  p.  12. 

2  The  number  of  grade-points  granted  for  each  major  completed  with  a  given  grade 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table:  A  equals  6  grade-points;  A  —  equals  5;  B  equals  4; 
B  —  equals  3 ;  C  equals  2 ;  C  —  equals  1 ;  D  equals  0 ;  E  equals  —  1 ;  F  equals  -  2.  Students 
are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  of  C  or  2  grade-points  per  major  taken. 
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3.  Contingent  distributive  requirement. — Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing "distribution  groups"  to  make  his  total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each 
group  four  majors  ( =  2  units) .  Professional  courses  are  not  accepted  in  the  ful- 
filment of  this  requirement. 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  History  of 
Art,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish 
(all  4  majors  in  one  language). 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

THE  SEQUENCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES  IN  EDUCATION 

The  36  majors  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  include  one  principal 
sequence  of  at  least  9  majors  taken  in  one  department  in  coherent  and  progressive 
order,  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors  taken  in  another  depart- 
ment. The  principal  sequence  must  be  in  (1)  Education,  (2)  Home  Economics, 
(3)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  (4)  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education,  or 
(5)  Science  (an  approved  sequence  of  6  majors  in  a  single  Science  department  and 
an  approved  sequence  of  6  majors  in  Natural  Science).  In  case  the  principal 
sequence  is  in  Education,  the  secondary  sequence  must  be  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing departments:  Home  Economics,  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education, 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Natural  Science,  or  in  any  department  of  the 
Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  in  which  a  special-methods  course  in 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  offered.  In  case  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Home 
Economics,  Art  Education,  Industrial  Education,  Kindergarten-Primary  Educa- 
tion, or  Natural  Science,  the  secondary  sequence  must  be  in  Education.  The 
Education  sequence,  whether  principal  or  secondary,  must  include  Education  1, 
Introduction  to  Education,  Education  86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching,  two  majors 
of  practice  teaching,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  within  the  department  to 
complete  the  sequence.  The  other  sequence  must  include  one  or  more  courses 
in  the  theory  of  teaching  the  subject.  These  sequences  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  Departmental  Adviser  and  the  Dean. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  practice  teaching  must  be  included 
in  the  Senior  College  programs  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education.  This 
includes  teachers  of  experience  and  students  entering  with  advanced  standing 
in  practice  teaching  unless  exempted  under  the  regulation  (3.  Exemption) 
on  page  24. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  English 
and  contingent  distributive  requirements  described  above,  may  count  in  making 
up  the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  but  the  continuation  group  may  so 
count. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  in  a  single  department  may  count  toward  a  degree 
or  certificate. 
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PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Practice-teaching  opportunities  are  open  only  to  students  who  are  taking 
principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Inasmuch  as  these  oppor- 
tunities are  limited,  applications  will  be  granted  as  follows:  (a)  in  the  order  of 
academic  standing  of  the  student;  (6)  in  the  order  of  registration  for  a  given 
quarter. 

1.  Requirements. — Two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching,  completed  with  grades 
of  C  or  better,  are  required  in  all  undergraduate  courses.  Each  major  must 
include  fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the  pupils  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field. 
During  this  time  the  student  must  teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  in  each  major  and 
may  be  required  to  teach  from  thirty  to  forty  in  each  major  when  such  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

2.  Prerequisites. — The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  High  School 
are  Education  1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject 
to  be  taught.  The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School 
are  Education  1,  Education  86,  and  at  least  one  special-methods  course. 

A  general  average  of  C  or  better  is  required  for  registration  in  practice- 
teaching  courses. 

Failure  to  use  good  oral  and  written  English  will  disqualify  students  from  con- 
tinuation in  practice-teaching  courses. 

The  College  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  limit  registration  and  to 
determine  assignments  in  all  practice-teaching  courses,  and  to  withdraw  from 
practice  teaching  any  student  who  fails  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

3.  Exemption. — Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have 
had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to 
substitute  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  part  or  all  of  this 
requirement.  Written  applications  for  exemption  from  practice  teaching  should 
be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  the  beginning  of  the 
student's  next  to  last  quarter  of  residence  in  order  that  his  qualifications  may  be 
determined.  As  a  rule,  students  will  be  tested  for  exemption  by  assignment  to 
three  weeks  of  non-credit  teaching  in  the  Elementary  or  High  School. 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  in 
practice  teaching  must  apply  for  exemption  from  this  requirement,  as  outlined 
above,  in  case  they  desire  to  substitute  courses  in  the  Department  for  a  part  or 
all  of  the  requirement. 

(See  Handbook  of  Practice  Teaching,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request,  for 
further  regulations). 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  is  required  for  all  certificates  and  degrees.  Students 
should  register  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter  until  the  records  show  that  the 
requirements  have  been  completely  absolved.  Men  who  are  candidates  for 
degrees  must  complete  ten  quarters  of  four  hours  a  week.  Women  who  are 
candidates  for  degrees  must  complete  six  quarters,  three  of  which  are  for  four 
hours  a  week  and  three  for  two  hours  a  week.  Three  quarters  are  required  of 
candidates  for  all  certificates — two  quarters  of  three  hours  a  week  and  one 
quarter  of  two  hours  a  week. 
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Students  receive  automatically  one  quarter  of  physical-culture  credit  for  each 
3  majors  of  credit  received  by  advanced  standing,  through  the  Correspondence- 
Study  Department,  or  in  the  University  College.  All  women  entering  with 
advanced  standing,  however,  must  take  at  least  one  quarter  of  physical  culture 
of  four  hours  a  week,  unless  they  hold  Bachelors'  degrees. 

TABULATION  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
IN  EDUCATION 

A  tabulation  of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education 
reads  as  follows: 


1   Admission  requirements  (see  above, 
P.  19) 

2.  Continuation  group  (3  majors) 

3.  Contingent  distributive  groups 

I.  Social  Sciences  4 ± majors \  varies 
II.  Foreign  Language  4  =*=  (h^h 

III.  Mathematics  4  =±=  (school 

IV.  Natural  Sciences  4=*=  /work 

4.  English  1  and  3  (2  majors) 

5.  Education  sequence  (6  or  9  majors) 
Including: 

1,  Introduction  to  Education 
86  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Practice  Teaching  (2  majors) 


6.  Departmental  sequence  (9  or  6  majors), 
including  at  least  one  major  in  the 
theory  of  teaching  the  subject 

7.  Physical  Culture 

for  women,  6  quarters 
for  men,  10  quarters 

8.  Electives  (18  majors  or  fewer) 

Total  number  of  majors  required,  36 
Number  of  grade-points,  at  least  72 


GENERAL  ELECTIVES  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

After  candidates  for  degrees  have  planned  their  work  so  as  to  complete  the 
specific  Junior  College  requirements  and  the  sequence  requirements,  with  certain 
additional  courses  directly  related  to  their  specialized  interests,  there  often 
remain  a  number  of  majors  to  be  elected  freely.  These  should  be  selected  with 
care  in  order  to  broaden  the  student's  interests  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
registering  for  courses  for  which  he  is  not  adequately  prepared.  To  aid  in  this 
selection  there  is  printed  the  following  list  of  courses  which  do  not  presuppose  any 
or  much  previous  college  work  in  the  departments  concerned. 


Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year — 


Philosophy  1 
Political  Economy  0,  1 
Political  Science  1 
History  1,  2,  3 
English  40 
English  41 
Mathematics  1,  2,  3 
Astronomy  1 
Geology  1 
Geography  1 
Geography  3 

Zoology  1 
Botany  1 
Public  Speaking  1 


Social  Ethics 

Principles  of  Economics  I,  II 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

European  History 

Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 
Shakspere  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Plane  Trigonometry;  College  Algebra;  Analytic  Geometry 
Descriptive  Astronomy 
Physiography 
Elements  of  Geography 

Economic  and  Commercial  Geography  (Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy ljor  Geology  1) 
Elementary  Zoology 
Elementary  Botany 

Public  Speaking  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 
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Courses  which  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year — 


Philosophy  2 

♦Philosophy  3 
Philosophy  4 
♦Philosophy  7 

Psychology  1 
History  E4,  E5, 
Sociology  1 
Sociology  6 


E6 


Biblical  Literature  in 

English  106 
Biblical  Literature  in 

English  111 
♦General  Literature  2 
Geography  5 
Zoology  5 


Elementary  Social  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9  Mjs.  includ- 
ing Psychology  1) 

Logic  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Elementary  Ethics  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.) 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.;  lMj.  in 
Philosophy  or  Psychology) 

Introductory  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

History  of  the  United  States 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 
Modern  Cities:   Municipal  Sociology  (Prerequisite:  Soci- 
ology 1) 
Life  of  Jesus 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible 
Geography  of  North  America 

Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics  (Prerequisite:  6Mjs.) 


Courses  marked  *  could  be  taken  to  better  advantage  in  the  third  year. 


LIMITED-CREDIT  COURSES 

Limited  credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses,  listed  below,  are  subject  to 
the  following  limitation  of  credit: 

a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's 
first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 

b)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27  these  courses 
will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent,  of  the 
Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 

c)  If  a  student  takes  two  regular  courses  and  a  third  course  for  which  under 
these  regulations  he  can  receive  credit  for  only  one-half  major,  he  may  register 
for  an  additional  half-major  without  additional  fee. 

The  courses  specified  in  the  list  are  subject  to  change. 

Political  Science  1  Mathematics  00,  0,  01,  02 

History  1,  2  Physics  1,  2 

Latin  1A,  IB,  2A,  2B  Chemistry  1 

Romance  1,  2,  3,  CI,  C2,  C3  Geology  1 

German  1,  2,  3  Geography  1 

English  1,  40  Home  Economics  1,  2,  100 


STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  and  are 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  following 

regulations : 

a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  College  requirements  set  forth  under  "  College 
Requirements"  (pp.  22-23),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the 
high-school  courses. 

b)  Students  entering  with  18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements,  except  English  1  and  3, 
by  action  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  provided  such 
students  make  written  application  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence.  If  the 
student  is  exempted  from  Junior  College  requirements  he  must  maintain  an 
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average  grade  of  at  least  B  —  or  three  grade-points  for  each  major  taken.  In  no 
case  will  such  students  be  granted  the  degree  in  Education  unless  they  fulfil  the 
two  Senior  College  sequences.  Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence  must  be 
taken  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

Technical  courses  will  be  accepted  by  advanced  standing  on  the  following 
conditions:  (a)  that  they  form  a  part  of  an  approved  principal  or  secondary 
sequence;  or  (b)  that  each  technical  course  be  supplemented  by  two  related  or 
professional  courses. 

ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 
A.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner,  Room  5A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  present 
his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning,  or  his 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution. 

B.      MATRICULATION   AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — Students  who  have  been  out  of  residence  or  students 
entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the 
quarter,  or  at  a  time  announced  for  registration  of  new  students.  Students  will 
register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  on  the  days  announced  for  registration  by  the 
Deans  of  the  Colleges.  Students  in  residence  any  quarter  may  register  for  a 
succeeding  quarter  on  the  days  announced  for  registration  in  the  Weekly 
Calendar. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will, 
(a)  in  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  an  Undergraduate  Course  Book.  This  should 
be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the 
Examiner  at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register.  (6)  Matriculate  and 
register  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  in  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall  after  consultation  with  the  Departmental  Adviser.  As  evidence  of  admission 
the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card  which  should  be  retained  under  all 
circumstances,  (c)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  The 
student  will  do  this  by  presenting  the  matriculation  card,  the  application  card, 
and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  University  Cashier,  Press 
Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  cards  and 
return  the  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and 
for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid 
by  check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be 
found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled 
to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  and 
the  Dean,  and  (2)  after  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the  Uni- 
versity no  fee  is  required. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5 . 00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  for  new  students  in  the  Colleges,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  College  of  Education,  including 
also  unclassified  students,  is: 

One  major,  $25.00. 
Two  or  three  majors,  $50.00. 
)  An  .additional  major,  $15.00. 

For  those  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  groups 
prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  will  remain  as  heretofore, 
$40.00  for  two  or  three  majors,  $20.00  for  a  single  major,  and  for  an  additional 
major  over  three,£$15.00. 

2.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5 . 00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  Manual 
Training  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $6.00  are  charged  for  certain 
courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  the 
maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket 
entitling  them  to  $5 . 00  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Students  doing  laboratory 
work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology, 
and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to  purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and 
breakage  ticket  ($5.00  for  a  single  course  and  $10.00  for  more  than  one  course  in 
this  group  of  departments)  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  and  file  the  same  at  the 
laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building.  New  tickets  must  be  pur- 
chased at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a  refund  of  the  unused  balance  on  the 
old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  quarter  is  charged  in  the  men's  gymnasium,  and 
$1.50  in  the  women's  gymnasium.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use  of  the 
tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 . 00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5 . 00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  at  the  University  twelve  residence  halls  for  students,  of  which  seven 
are  for  women,  and  of  the  five  halls  for  men  two  are  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School.  The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  halls  is  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  for  the 
entire  quarter.    This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care,  except  that  in  Drexel  House 
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the  rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  students  themselves.  Rooms  will  be  rented  for 
the  period  of  a  quarter,  which  consists  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks,  on  application 
to  the  Cashier.  The  rooms  in  the  halls  are  for  the  most  part  single  and  are 
intended  for  occupancy  by  one  student.  A  few  rooms  in  each  hall  may  be 
occupied  by  two  students.  Diagrams  of  the  halls  showing  prices  of  rooms  will 
be  sent  by  the  Cashier  on  application.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  study- 
table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bureau,  mirror,  chamber-ware,  rug,  bedstead,  mattress, 
and  bedding,  with  the  exception  that  in  Hitchcock  Hall  rugs  are  furnished  by  the 
students,  and  in  Drexel  House  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  students.  Towels 
must  be  furnished  by  the  students.  Rooms  may  not  be  subrented,  nor  can 
exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  hall.  Each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

Five  of  the  halls  for  women  (Beecher,  Foster,  Green,  Greenwood,  and  Kelly) 
have  separate  dining-rooms  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  board  in  these  halls  is 
$5.50  per  week,  and  all  students  living  in  these  halls  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  there. 

The  table  shown  below  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  60.00 
162.00 
18.00 
10.00 

$105.00 
198.00 
30.00 
20.00 

$225.00 
240.00 
45.00 
50.00 

Laundry  

Textbooks  and  stationery  

Total  

$250.00 

$353.00 

$560.00 

An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to 
reduce  living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommo- 
dates sixteen  women,  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of  the 
house.  The  cost  of  room  rent  for  each  student  is  $25.00  for  the  quarter,  and 
the  co-operative  plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is 
possible  under  other  circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
adaptability  to  group  life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to 
rooms  in  Drexel  House  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing 
Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
its  students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  listed,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
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do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
University  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau  for  a  list  of 
rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who 
approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing 
rooms. 

Most  students  off  the  quadrangles  secure  furnished  rooms,  which  may  be 
had  at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $60  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  restaurants  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  difficult  to  find  good 
board  by  the  week  or  month,  and  there  are  very  few  places  where  board  and  room 
are  offered.  As  a  result,  it  is  customary  to  pay  for  each  meal  separately.  Cafe- 
teria service  is  provided  at  the  University  Commons — Ida  Noyes  Hall  for  women 
and  Hutchinson  Hall  for  men.  Men  occasionally  find  small  rooms,  or  dark 
rooms,  for  less  than  $30  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $36  or  more. 
Householders  usually  prefer  men,  hence  the  price  level  is  higher  for  women.  Not 
less  than  $5  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one  can  seldom  find 
a  room  with  outside  light,  droplight,  a  study  table,  ample  closet  space,  and  a 
comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $36  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  fight  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $20  to  $40  a  month.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a  kitchen  table  and  gas  plate, 
but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen  privileges  are  to  be  had  at 
the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of  about  $6  per  quarter. 

Furnished  houses  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price  from 
$35  to  $150  per  month. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee 
where  laboratory  work  is  done.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 

STUDENT  SERVICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  STUDENTS 

A  number  of  student-service  scholarships  are  granted  each  year  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  to  students  who  have  completed  one  quarter  of  previous  resi- 
dence with  satisfactory  standing  in  studies.  In  distributing  these  appointments 
preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish  proper  evidence  of  some  special 
fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of  remaining  at  least  three  quarters, 
and  (3)  who  register  for  full  work.  Each  student  holding  a  student-service 
appointment  is  expected  to  render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting 
in  time  to  about  two  hours  daily.  This  service  may  be  given  as  library  assistant, 
stenographer,  laboratory  helper,  etc.  The  remuneration  is  the  amount  of  tuition. 
A  limited  number  of  honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  for  exceptional 
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efficiency  in  class  work.  No  service  is  required  of  persons  holding  such  honor 
scholarships. 

Besides  student  service  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered  to  those  who 
need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes,  (2)  Loans  by  the  Students' 
Fund  Society,  and  (3)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of  the  University  in 
a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many  opportunities  for 
employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau  many  students  are 
able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they  have  time.  For 
further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Board  of  Recommendations. — The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  positions.  During  last  season 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  received  appointments  through  the  services 
of  this  bureau.  This  service  is  rendered  by  the  University  without  charge  and 
is  extended  both  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located 
who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  student  must  be  in  residence 
in  the  University  for  at  least  three  quarters  before  he  is  eligible  to  register  with 
the  Board  of  Recommendations. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Student  Council.  A  special  committee  of  five  members  is  chosen 
annually  from  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  students  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education.  This  committee  has  general  charge  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  Education  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  meets  weekly  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  current  problems  and  tendencies  in  education.  In 
the  Spring  Quarter  the  meetings  of  the  club  are  discontinued,  inasmuch  as 
Education  84  serves  the  same  purpose. 

The  Home  Economics  Club  is  both  social  and  professional  in  character.  It 
has  an  annual  dinner  and  holds  monthly  meetings  at  which  home-economics  topics 
are  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Club  or  are  presented  by  outside  speakers. 

It  is  customary  for  the  students  in  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Department 
to  form  class  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  certain  social  activities 
within  the  Department.  These  social  affairs,  held  at  the  School,  are  always  very 
simple  and  informal.  The  presidents  of  the  respective  classes  represent  their 
classes  or  the  Department  in  the  general  social  activities  of  the  College. 

The  Department  has  also  its  own  Alumnae  organization,  which  holds  an 
annual  meeting  late  in  the  Spring  Quarter.  This  meeting  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  luncheon  to  which  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  invited. 

The  Dames  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  composed  of  wives  and 
mothers  of  students,  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month 
at  3: 00  p.m.  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

RELATION  OP  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  DEPARTMENTS 
IN  THE  COLLEGES  OP  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

The  courses  organized  in  the  College  of  Education  are  intended  to  supple- 
ment, not  to  duplicate,  those  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
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Part  of  the  general  plan  is  to  have  professional  departments  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation corresponding  to  several  of  the  academic  departments  in  the  other  colleges 
(or  in  some  cases  to  groups  of  academic  departments).  Thus  there  are  organized 
in  the  College  of  Education,  Departments  of  History,  English,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  and  Natural  Science,  which  give  professional  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  instructors  in  these  departments  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  a  department  in  the  College  of  Education, 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature.  Hence  its  courses  are  credited  toward  degrees  in  all  of 
these  divisions  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  departments  mentioned  above  there  are  three  which  do 
not  correspond  directly  to  departments  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University. 
These  departments  are:  (1)  Home  Economics,  (2)  Kindergarten-Primary  Edu- 
cation, and  (3)  Art  Education  and  Industrial  Education.  These  departments  are 
organized  to  train  teachers  for  important  lines  of  work  in  elementary  and  high 
schools  for  which  the  ordinary  academic  colleges  do  not  provide  training.  In 
view  of  this  fact  these  departments  provide  not  only  theoretical  and  practical 
professional  courses,  but  also  courses  in  subject-matter  and  technique.  In  many 
cases  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  these  lines  elect  a  large  amount  of  work 
in  the  other  colleges,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences. 

Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  elect  courses 
in  the  College  of  Education  only  after  they  have  received  9  majors  of  college 
credit.  All  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  departments  named  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  are  given  credit  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science  according  to  the  following  regulation: 

"Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  receive  credit 
for  professional  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  only  under  the  following 
conditions : 

"1.  The  amount  of  work  which  maybe  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional 
or  specialized  courses. 

"2.  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  e.g.,  practice 
courses  in  Music,  by  appropriate  courses  in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Music. 

"3.  Not  more  than  one- third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  courses  devoted  to 
the  development  of  technique." 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
types  of  students: 

First,  graduate  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses 
in  normal  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  may  secure  advanced  and  specialized 
courses  in  Education  and  may  carry  on  research  work  leading  to  the  Doctor's 
degree. 
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Secondly,  advanced  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along 
the  lines  of  school  administration  and  supervision  may  secure  systematic  courses 
relating  to  current  educational  problems  and  to  methods  of  scientific  investigation 
of  school  problems.  Administrative  and  supervisory  officers  are  thus  trained  to 
organize  and  supervise  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Thirdly,  undergraduate  students  who  are  specializing  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Education,  or  in  some  department  of  the  University,  such 
as  History,  Mathematics,  Science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  teach  these  subjects 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  in  higher  institutions,  may  secure  general 
courses  in  Education  that  acquaint  them  with  school  organization  and  classroom 
problems. 

Standard  sequences  for  undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Education. — The 
following  Education  sequences  are  required  of  students  registered  in  the  College 
of  Education : 

Education  1. 

Education  86  or  87. 

Practice  Teaching,  2  majors. 

Additional  majors  in  Education: 

a)  (For  the  principal  sequence) . 

5  majors  selected  from  the  Department,  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education. 

b)  (For  the  secondary  sequence). 

2  majors  selected  from  the  Department  to  be  approved  by  the  student's 
Departmental  Adviser. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  two  special-methods  courses  may  be 
included  in  the  principal  sequence  and  one  special-methods  course  in  the  secondary 
sequence  in  Education. 

Standard  sequence  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. — The  following  short  Education  sequence  is  recommended  for  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach: 

Education  1. 

Education  86  or  87. 

Four  majors  elected  from  the  following  groups  of  courses,  not  more 
than  two  majors  from  any  one  group: 
History  of  Education. 
Social  and  Administrative  Aspects. 

Educational  Psychology  and  Experimental  Education.  (Psychol- 
ogy 1  may  be  included  in  this  group.) 
Educational  Methods. 

Theory  of  Teaching  High-School  Subjects.  (See  special  depart- 
ments in  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Education.) 

Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisites:  Education  1,  86  or  87,  and  at 
least  one  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

Numbers  indicate  gradings  of  courses. — The  number  given  in  parentheses 
following  the  name  of  the  course  indicates  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advancement 
of  the  course:  (1)  indicates  an  elementary  course  which  should  be  taken  as  a  rule 
by  undergraduate  students  with  less  than  eighteen  majors  of  college  credit; 
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(2)  indicates  an  intermediate  course  which  may  be  taken  in  general  by  under- 
graduate students  with  more  than  eighteen  majors  of  college  credit;  (3)  indicates 
an  advanced  course  which  may  be  taken  by  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students;  (4)  indicates  an  advanced  or  specialized  course  open  to  graduate 
students  only. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — An  elementary  course  designed  to  intro- 
duce students  to  the  study  of  Education  by  scientific  methods.  Textbook, 
Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  Collateral  readings  and  class 
observations  with  reports  will  be  required  of  all  members  of  the  class.  Required 
of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Education,  and  of  all  students  majoring  or  minor- 
ing  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Pro- 
fessor Judd;  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Professor  Judd,  Assistant  Professor 
Breed;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Breed;  Spring,  Associate  Professor 

RuGG. 

HISTORY  of  education 

4A.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (3). — A  short  review  of 
mediaeval  social  life  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made,  followed 
by  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  mediaeval  cities. 
The  following  topics  are  then  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  and 
Counter-Reformation  upon  the  development  of  modern  social  forces;  the  gradual 
secularization  of  social  life  and  education;  the  reforms  introduced  into  elementary- 
school  systems  and  practices  by  such  men  as  LaSalle,  Lancaster,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel.  Primarily  for  superintendents,  supervisors, 
and  elementary-school  principals  and  teachers.  Limited  to  50.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Stout. 

4B.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education  (3). — A  brief  survey  of  sec- 
ondary education  is  made,  beginning  with  the  Renaissance,  as  an  introduction 
to  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  high  school.  The  Latin  grammar 
schools  and  the  academies  of  England  and  America  will  receive  attention.  Chief 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  high  school  with  special  reference  to  the  curric- 
ulum. Changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  subject-matter  and  the  social 
and  economic  forces  responsible  therefor  will  be  discussed.  The  course  is  designed 
chiefly  for  superintendents  and  for  high-school  principals  and  teachers.  For 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Professor  Stout. 

15.  Research  Problems  in  the  History  of  American  Education  (4). — This 

course  is  primarily  for  advanced  students  and  candidates  for  higher  degrees 
who  wish  training  in  historical  method  and  who  expect  to  write  their  dissertations 
on  some  historical  aspect  of  American  education.  Problems  will  be  assigned  for 
investigation  and  results  criticized.  Lectures  on  important  movements  in 
American  education  and  reports.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate 
Professor  Jesnegan. 

17.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  I  (3). — An  intensive  study  will 
be  made  of  one  or  more  important  topics  relating  to  the  origin  and  development 
of  American  education  to  about  1800.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminar,  with 
meetings  of  the  class  for  lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms,  and  other  meetings 
for  individual  consultation  and  instruction  on  reports  and  dissertations.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  methods  of  historical  production  and  criticism  applied  to 
original  investigation  in  the  history  of  American  education,  and  training  is  given 
in  special  methods  of  research  preparatory  to  and  in  connection  with  thesis  work. 
Open  to  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

18.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  II  (4). — A  study  will  be  made  of 
the  development  of  American  education  since  1800,  with  special  emphasis  on 
state  systems  of  public  education,  and  a  consideration  of  the  social,  religious,  and 
political  factors  which  have  influenced  their  origin,  development,  and  characteris- 
tics. Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 
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SOCIAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS 

30.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (3). — This  course 
aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  sources  and  typical  examples  of  the  litera- 
ture of  school  administration,  the  principal  problems  in  the  field,  and  the  current 
statistical  and  measuring  methods  of  treating  these  problems.  Discussion  will 
include  problems  of  central  administration,  financing  the  public  schools,  business 
management,  the  teaching  staff,  grading  and  promoting  pupils,  the  measuring 
movement,  school  records  and  reports.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  under- 
graduate students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

31.  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Functions  (3). — This  is  a  general 
survey  of  the  functions  to  be  performed  in  the  efficient  operation  of  a  school  sys- 
tem. It  considers  the  nature  of  the  functions  in  some  detail;  their  relations 
among  themselves;  their  distribution  among  the  various  members  of  the  educa- 
tional organization;  and  methods  of  making  performance  effective.  It  is  a 
summary  course  in  school  administration  and  supervision  for  advanced  and 
experienced  students.  Open  to  graduate  and  to  undergraduate  students  who 
have  had  administrative  experience.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

32.  Educational  Administration:  Public-School  Costs  and  Business  Man- 
agement (4). — A  detailed  study  of  city  school  finance,  based  upon  (1)  concrete 
material  collected  recently  from  large  and  small  city  systems;  (2)  critical  reading 
of  recent  literature.  Topics  covered  will  include:  A.  Public  school  costs:  legal 
basis;  revenues  and  expenditures;  financial  policies  of  school  boards;  costs  of 
teaching  and  of  other  activities;  B.  Business  management:  systems  of  depart- 
mental organization;  management  of  the  school  plant  and  the  supplies  depart- 
ment; school  financial  statistics,  accounting  and  auditing.  Open  to  graduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

34.  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  Aspects  (3). — This  course 
is  intended  to  deal  primarily  with  two  major  topics:  the  personnel  of  the  educa- 
tional organization  and  the  student  population.  Under  the  former  will  be  treated 
such  topics  as  the  following:  the  organization  of  the  personnel,  the  school  board, 
the  superintendent,  business  manager,  principals,  teachers,  etc.;  methods  of 
selection  and  appointment,  placement,  promotion,  efficiency  rating,  salaries, 
pensions,  training  before  and  during  service,  and  current  problems.  The  studies 
of  the  student  population  will  cover  such  topics  as  the  school  census,  school 
attendance,  the  attendance  department,  classification,  promotion,  grading  sys- 
tems, the  treatment  of  pupils  of  special  types,  retardation,  acceleration,  elimina- 
tion, special  schools  for  special  types  of  students,  the  practical  application  of 
tests  of  various  kinds  for  purposes  of  classification,  etc.  Open  to  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

34A.  Educational  Administration:  Attendance,  Organization,  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Pupils  (4). — This  course  considers  the  problems  of  superintendents  and 
principals  in  relation  to  attendance,  organization,  classification,  and  promotion 
of  pupils;  the  school  census  bureau;  regularity  and  punctuality  in  attendance; 
the  visiting  teacher  and  other  means  of  securing  co-operation  of  parents;  classi- 
fication of  pupils;  marking  systems;  promotion  plans,  acceleration,  retardation, 
and  elimination  of  pupils;  adaptation  of  work  to  individual  needs;  special 
grouping  of  pupils;  vocational  and  continuation  schools;  other  means  of  caring 
for  special  groups.  Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Stout. 

34B.  Educational  Administration:  the  Teaching  Staff  (3). — This  course 
deals  with  the  selection,  appointment,  placement,  and  promotion,  training  prior 
to  service,  demotion  and  elimination  of  teachers,  and  other  problems  of  a  general 
character  concerning  the  teaching  personnel.  Extensive  reading  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject  will  be  required.  The  lectures  and  discussions  will  be  based  on 
practical  experience  in  public  and  city  training-school  administration.  Open 
to  graduate  students,  experienced  supervisors,  and  administrators.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Superintendent  Withers. 
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36A.  High-School  Administration  (3). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration,  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  the  junior  high  school;  statistical 
studies  as  tests  of  efficiency;  the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the 
reorganization  of  the  material  of  secondary  education;  social  organization;  moral 
instruction  and  training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to 
actual  school  conditions,  particularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Morrison; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Jones. 

38.  Junior  High  Schools  (4). — A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  present 
divisions  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  divisions  of  European  systems.  A  survey 
of  the  progress,  in  recent  years,  of  the  junior  high  school,  including  a  critical 
examination  of  typical  courses  of  study.  Lectures,  reading,  and  reports.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Morrison;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Jones;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to 
a  study  of  the  schools  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  It  will  trace  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  an  expression  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  have 
dominated  the  people,  with  a  special  emphasis  upon  the  influence  of  public 
education,  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  A  study  will 
be  made  of  the  current  tendencies  looking  to  the  reorganization  of  these  systems. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  studies  will  be  made  of  other  education  "systems 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Orient.  Open  to  graduate  students;  open  also  to 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  two  majors  in  Education.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Butler. 

45.  Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  (4). — This  course  is  intended  for 
normal-school  teachers,  supervisors;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  reviewing 
critically  the  organization  of  trainmg  courses  for  teachers.  It  will  deal  with 
the  sequences  of  courses  commonly  prescribed  in  normal  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  train  teachers,  will  make  a  comparative  study  of  practices  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  will  aim  to  develop  the  principles  on  which  normal 
courses  should  be  arranged.  Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

46.  Curriculum  (3). — This  is  an  introductory  course  in  the  study  of  the 
curriculum.  It  deals  with  the  objectives  of  education  in  the  various  fields  of 
training  for  vocation,  citizenship,  physical  efficiency,  leisure  occupation,  lan- 
guages, parental  responsibilities,  morality,  and  religion;  with  some  of  the  more 
elemental  principles  that  relate  to  the  materials  of  instruction  to  be  used  in 
attaining  the  particular  objectives  discussed;  and  with  methods  to  be  employed 
in  discovering  the  proper  content  of  courses  of  study.  Textbook,  with  collateral 
lectures  and  readings.  Open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47.  The  Curriculum  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  (3). — This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  and  deals  with  the  content  of  the  studies 
employed  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  Starting  with  the  objectives  as 
presented  in  the  preceding  course,  application  is  made  to  the  formulation  of  the 
content  of  history,  mathematics,  geography,  and  the  other  studies.  Prerequisite: 
Education  46.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  to  qualified  Senior  College  stu- 
dents.   Mj .  Winter,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47 A.  The  Application  of  Scientific  Methods  to  the  Development  of 
Elementary-School  Curricula  (3). — This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  deal 
with  the  problem  of  making  curricula.  It  will  begin  with  an  examination  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  scientific  method  as  contrasted  with  opinion.  An  intensive 
study  will  then  be  made  of  the  application  of  the  technique  of  science  to  selecting, 
grading,  and  organizing  the  course  of  study  in  the  following  subjects:  spelling, 
arithmetic,  writing,  geography,  nature-study,  reading,  history,  civics,  and  hygiene. 
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Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  committees  which  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  last  few  years.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  experienced  super- 
visors who  have  had  three  or  more  courses  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Horn. 

55A.  Rural  Education  (3). — Consideration  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  rural  communities;  rural  mental  attitudes;  the  institutions  and  needs  of 
rural  life  in  its  vocational,  domestic,  political,  moral,  recreative,  and  religious 
aspects;  rural  leadership;  the  effect  of  war  and  reconstruction;  the  relation  of 
these  to  the  objectives  of  rural-school  work,  the  activities  of  teachers  and 
pupils;  and  the  consequent  demands  as  to  organization  and  administration, 
content  of  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  qualifications  of  teachers,  ma- 
terial equipment,  financial  support,  and  expansion  of  work.  Limited  to  40. 
Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Burruss. 

66.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3). — A  course  of  lectures 
and  readings  dealing  with  the  educational  values  of  drawing,  constructive  work, 
and  design,  and  the  place  of  these  subjects  in  a  general  scheme  of  education.  It 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  these  subjects  in  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  is  planned  for  students  of  education,  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  constructive  work.  This  course  does  not 
require  actual  work  in,  nor  technical  knowledge  of,  drawing.  Open  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  (3). — This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  industrial  education,  for  superintendents  and  principals,  and  for  others 
interested  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  industrial  courses.  The 
course  deals  with  the  place  of  industrial  activities  and  industrial  training  in  the 
various  levels  of  instruction.  Especial  study  is  made  of  (1)  pre  vocational  work  in 
the  junior  high  school;  (2)  unit  trade  courses  in  the  senior  high  school;  and 
(3)  continuation,  co-operative,  apprentice,  evening,  and  factory  schools.  Open 
to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Whiter, 
Mr.  Filbey. 

68.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management  (3). — This  course  is  planned 
for  students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  field  of  industrial  education 
and  guidance.  It  deals  briefly  with  the  development  of  modern  industrial  insti- 
tutions and  calls  attention  to  the  educational  significance  of  the  important 
changes  which  have  led  up  to  the  present-day  organization.  Scientific  manage- 
ment and  employment  management  will  be  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  bearing  of  these  movements  upon  the  general  problem  of  training  young 
people  for  industrial  occupations.  Open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Filbey. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (3). — A  survey  of  the  recent  rapid  development  of 
the  various  organizations,  within  and  outside  of  the  schools,  for  securing  a  more 
rational  adjustment  between  education  and  the  early  vocational  experiences  of 
young  people  as  they  leave  the  care  of  the  schools.  Such  topics  as  guidance, 
placement,  employment  supervision,  vocational  analysis,  analysis  of  personal 
characteristics,  cumulative  school  records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and 
vocational  guidance  through  literature,  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  relation  between  vocational  guidance  and  industrial  education. 
Limited  to  50.  For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Filbey. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

62.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (1). — 

A  study  of  the  methods  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write,  draw,  read,  spell,  and 
grasp  the  meaning  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and 
of  the  mental  processes  which  are  developed  in  learning  these  subjects.  Previous 
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work  in  psychology  is  not  necessary.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the 
student  to  understand  and  intelligently  apply  methods  of  teaching.  Textbook: 
Freeman,  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches.  Prerequisite:  Education  1, 
and  86  or  teaching  experience.  For  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Cameron;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

63.  Genetic  Psychology  (2). — This  course  treats  of  the  development  of  the 
child's  instincts  and  of  the  various  modes  of  learning.  The  aim  is  to  give  a 
basis  for  the  intelligent  management  of  the  child,  for  the  adjustment  of  school 
tasks  to  his  interests  and  ability,  and  for  the  supervision  of  his  learning  process. 
The  development  of  play,  the  social  attitudes,  speech  and  the  intellectual  abilities, 
and  learning,  memorizing,  formal  discipline,  and  mental  economy  are  among  the 
topics  discussed.  Textbook:  Freeman,  How  Children  Learn.  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  Education  1,  and  86  or  87  or  teaching 
experience.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (4). — A  study  of  the  stages  of 
mental  development  exhibited  in  the  elementary  school.  Detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  stages  of  progress  in  each  of  the  school  subjects.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  will  be  required  to  report  on  assigned  readings  and  observations 
made  in  the  schools.  Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  9  majors  in 
Education  and  Psychology.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3). — An  advanced  course  dealing 
with  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  language  sub- 
jects, practical  arts,  science,  history,  and  fine  arts  in  the  high  school.  There  is 
also  a  treatment  of  the  general  problems  of  study  and  of  adolescent  mental 
development.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who 
have  completed  a  course  in  Psychology  and  one  in  Educational  Methods  or 
High-School  Administration.  Textbook:  Judd,  Psychology  of  High-School 
Subjects.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Judd. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (4).— 

The  methods  and  results  of  typical  experiments  in  the  several  fields  of  experi- 
mental education  will  be  illustrated  by  experiments  carried  out  in  the  class. 
These  fields  include  the  development  of  skill,  perceptual  learning,  memorizing, 
problem-solving,  the  learning  process  in  some  of  the  school  subjects,  and  tests 
of  intelligence  and  mental  capacity.  The  results  of  each  experiment  are  formu- 
lated in  a  group  report  and  are  critically  discussed  in  class  from  the  point  of 
view  of  technique  and  of  application.  The  unsolved  problems  in  the  field  and 
the  opportunities  for  further  work  are  pointed  out.  Textbook:  Freeman, 
Experimental  Education.  Open  to  graduate  students,  with  the  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  sec.  a,  sec.  b.  Associate 
Professor  Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  Cameron;  Mj.  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (4). — This 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and 
practice  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  educational  material.  Data  secured  in 
concrete  problems  of  school  administration  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  practical 
work  in  using  statistical  measures.  In  the  theoretical  treatment  stress  will  be 
laid  on  proper  applications  and  limitations  of  the  various  methods.  Textbook: 
Rugg,  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education.  Open  to  graduate  students.  M  j . 
Summer,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Associate  Professor  Rugg  and  Assistant  Professor 
Breed;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (3).— A 
discussion  of  school  cases  with  opportunity  for  observation  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing such  groups.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  mental  and  physical  causes  of 
retardation  and  its  social  consequences  with  special  reference  to  educational  pro- 
cedure. For  advanced  students  and  teachers  of  mentally  deficient  children. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Dr.  Schmitt;  Mj.  Spring,   . 
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76.  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Mental  Tests  (4). — A  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture in  the  field  of  experiments  upon  the  learning  process  and  the  measurement 
of  mental  capacity.  The  aim  is  to  make  clear  the  problems  in  the  field,  the 
methods  by  which  they  have  been  attacked,  and  the  results  which  have  been 
thus  far  achieved,  together  with  the  directions  in  which  further  work  is  required. 
Among  the  topics  which  are  treated  are  types  of  learning,  methods  of  learning, 
the  practice  curve,  distribution  of  time,  fatigue,  transfer  of  training,  bearing  of 
age  and  individual  differences  on  learning,  the  development  of  intelligence  testing, 
the  content,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  tests,  intelligence  scales,  the  correla- 
tion of  mental  abilities,  etc.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  advanced  under- 
graduate students  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

77.  Educational  Measurement  (4). — An  intensive  study  of  the  standard-test 
movement  in  education;  a  brief  historical  perspective;  principles  underlying  the 
demand  for  standards;  attempts  to  standardize  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study;  an  organization  of  the  principal  tests  designed  to  measure  the  outcomes 
of  specific  studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  curricula;  a  critical  discussion 
of  the  validity  of  the  tests;  principles  of  design  and  methods  of  construction;  the 
use  of  standard  tests  to  the  administrator,  to  the  teacher,  and  to  school  surveyors. 
Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

80.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  (a)  to 
familiarize  students  with  the  recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  in 
the  grades  and  junior  high  school;  (6)  to  train  supervisors  and  superintendents 
to  supervise  reading  instruction  scientifically;  and  (c)  to  develop  techinque  in 
pursuing  investigations  of  reading  in  the  laboratory  and  in  public  school  systems. 
The  organization  of  materials  for  use  in  classroom  investigations,  the  critical 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  reading  instruction,  methods  of  teaching  oral  and 
silent  reading,  and  appropriate  reading  materials  will  be  emphasized.  Open  to 
graduate  students,  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  special  teachers  of  reading. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Gray. 

81.  Investigations  in  Spelling  and  Arithmetic  (4). — The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  a  study  of  the  urgent  problems  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  and  arithmetic. 
Attention  will  be  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  experimental  and  statistical 
contributions  in  these  fields.  Problems  demanding  investigation  will  be  dis- 
cussed, plans  for  their  solution  will  be  outlined,  and  considerable  laboratory  work 
will  be  provided.  The  course  is  especially  designed  for  a  limited  number  of 
graduate  students  who  are  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  research  in  these 
subjects.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

82.  Reconstruction  of  Secondary  Mathematics — Experimental  Studies  in 
Its  Organization  and  Teaching  (3). — A  course  for  teachers,  or  prospective  teachers, 
of  high-school  mathematics  and  of  students  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  curricu- 
lum. A  review  of  recent  tendencies  in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject. Analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the  present  course  is  adapted  to  social 
needs  and  to  "learning";  an  evaluation  of  the  "standard-test"  movement  in 
mathematics;  the  results  of  significant  studies  in  "economy  of  time  in  learning"; 
quantitative  studies  in  organizing  "minimal-essentials"  courses.  The  discussion 
of  the  course  and  the  program  for  the  future  will  be  made  applicable  to  the 
standardization  of  other  high-school  subjects.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

83.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (4). — An  advanced  research  course 
open  only  to  students  who  are  working  on  investigations  and  have  their  methods 
and  problems  fully  outlined.  It  consists  of  personal  conferences  and  supervised 
laboratory  work.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  members  of  the  class.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 
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84.  Current  Educational  Movements  (4). — This  course  is  designed  for  gradu- 
ate students  who  have  themselves  completed  some  research  work.  It  will  sum- 
marize the  general  findings  of  educational  science.  It  is  conducted  by  various 
members  of  the  Department.  Reports  are  also  presented  by  members  of  the  class. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Judd  and  Others. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

85.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  (3). — This  course  deals 
with  problems  of  class  organization,  management,  and  testing  as  distinguished 
from  methods  of  teaching.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  following  topics: 
types  of  school  organization;  various  kinds  of  class  organization;  the  daily 
program;  classroom,  hall,  and  playground  management;  discipline;  material 
supplies;  measurements  of  the  results  of  teaching.  Observations  and  extensive 
readings  required.  Prerequisites:  Education  1  and  86  or  87.  Mj.  Autumn, 
for  elementary-school  teachers,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — The  following  topics 
are  discussed:  Broadening  purposes  of  elementary  schools.  Factors  determining 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school 
keeping.  Methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects;  corresponding 
methods  of  teaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and  attention  and  provide  for 
individual  differences.  The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational  methods. 
Planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the  elementary  school.  Should 
be  preceded  by  at  least  one  course  in  Education.  Required  for  Practice  Teaching 
in  the  elementary  school.  Open  to  undergraduate  students.  Limited  to  30. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker;  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Gray;  Spring, 
Professor  Parker. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — A  general-methods  course 
for  undergraduate  students  who  are  prospective  high-school  teachers.  It 
supplements  the  courses  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  high 
schools  and  prepares  for  practice  teaching.  The  course  deals  with  the  problems 
of  classroom  teaching,  not  with  general  administrative  problems.  Observations 
in  the  University  High  School  are  required.  The  following  topics  are  treated: 
selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management, 
teaching  foreign  languages,  training  in  expression,  in  enjoyment,  and  in  reflective 
thinking,  individual  differences,  supervised  study,  the  use  of  books,  laboratory 
methods,  questioning,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Textbook:  Parker, 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Prerequisite:  1  major  of  Education  or 
Psychology.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Breed;  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Professor  Butler,  Assistant 
Professor  Breed;  Winter,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (4). — This  course 
is  for  experienced  high-school  teachers  and  principals.  It  treats  the  same  topics 
as  Education  87,  but  in  a  more  exhaustive  manner.  Students  are  required  to 
canvass  the  specialized  literature  dealing  with  the  topics  assigned  for  individual 
reports.  Open  to  experienced  teachers  and  graduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker,  Professor  Butler; 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

90A.  Methods  of  Supervising  the  Study  Habits  of  Grade-  and  High-School 
Pupils  (3). — Practical  problems  in  improving  the  study  habits  of  pupils  through 
supervision.  Such  problems  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  economy  in 
learning  formal  subjects;  use  and  limitations  of  the  problem-project  method  in 
teaching  such  subjects  as  hygiene,  history,  civics,  and  geography;  the  relation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  recitation  to  efficiency  in  study;  home  study  versus  study 
at  school;  the  administration  of  plans  for  supervised  study.  For  each  problem 
discussed  there  will  be  assigned:  (a)  experimental  evidence  which  throws  most 
light  on  the  problem;  (6)  the  books  and  articles  which  are  most  suitable  for  the 
teacher.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Horn. 
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91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(4). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new 
basis;  Pestalozzian  methods  of  object  teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  nineteenth-century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history 
and  literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation. 
Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  Open  to 
graduate  students  only.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parkbr. 

92.  Criticism  and  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (3). — 
For  principals  and  supervisors  of  elementary  schools  and  for  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  normal  and  city  training  schools.  Standards  for  judging  the 
quality  of  teaching  are  developed.  Principles  of  effective  supervision  are  dis- 
cussed. Effective  devices  used  by  supervisors  in  their  work  are  presented. 
Extensive  reading  is  required  in  the  literature  of  educational  methods  and  in 
recent  reports  concerning  the  supervision  of  teaching.  Limited  to  50.  For 
graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Educa- 
tion. M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Gray. 

93.  Scientific  Supervision  of  Elementary  Schools  (3). — This  course  deals 
with  the  work  of  principals  in  the  scientific  supervision  of  elementary  schools, 
and  includes  a  study  of  the  following  problems:  purposes  of  elementary  schools; 
newer  types  of  elementary-school  organization;  programs  of  study;  grading 
and  promotions;  tests  and  measurements;  records;  improvement  of  teachers 
in  service,  etc.  Methods  of  supervision  employed  by  progressive  elementary- 
school  principals  will  be  discussed.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  experienced 
supervisors.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Superintendent  Withers;  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Gray. 

f95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  (2). — 
Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education. 
Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  86,  and  one  special-methods  course. 
Consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is 
limited.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

f96.  Practice  Supervision  in  the  Elementary  School  (2). — Open  only  to 
students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisite: 
2  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education,  including  Education  92.  Consult 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is  limited. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

f97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School  (2). — Open  only  to  students 
taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is 
limited.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

100A.  Problems  of  Teaching  Foreigners. — This  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  following  problems:  the  organization  of  classes  for  foreigners;  curricula 
in  current  use;  psychological  considerations  in  dealing  with  foreigners;  methods 
of  teaching  foreigners  to  speak  and  read  English;  the  content  of  short  courses  in 
civics  and  home  care  of  foreigners,  etc.  For  teachers  of  foreigners  and  for  school 
officers  who  supervise  such  instruction.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  by  Members 
of  the  Faculty. 

HISTORY,  CIVICS,  AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  any  of  the  social  sciences,  including  history,  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (2)  students  who  intend  to  teach  the  foregoing 
subjects  in  normal-training  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  where 
emphasis  is  laid  on  methods;   (3)  those  who  are  training  for  supervisors  and 
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teachers  in  elementary  schools,  who  include  history  and  other  social  studies  in 
the  list  of  subjects  which  they  supervise. 

All  students  expecting  to  teach  or  supervise  history  are  advised  to  take 
either  their  principal  or  their  secondary  sequence  in  history.  They  are  also 
advised  to  include  in  their  list  of  electives  courses  in  sociology,  political  economy, 
and  political  science.  Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  with 
social  sciences  as  their  secondary  sequences  should  include  history  in  their  list 
of  electives  if  they  expect  to  teach  any  of  the  social  studies  in  the  high  school. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  history  or  the  social  sci- 
ences should  consult  the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and 
file  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Dean's  office. 

Teaching  of  History  in  the  Primary  Grades. — See  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  4A. 

10.  Teaching  and  Supervising  History  in  Elementary  Schools. — A  course 
for  critic  teachers  and  general  or  departmental  teachers  and  supervisors.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  the  historical  basis  of  the  present  course  in  history, 
general  and  special  methods  for  the  various  grades,  adapting  history  to  children, 
a  modern  course  of  study  in  history,  and  standardization  and  elimination  as  they 
apply  to  Grades  VII  and  VIII.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

11  A.  Organizing  Grammar-Grade  and  Junior  High  School  History  for 
Teaching  Purposes. — Emphasis  is  placed  on  selecting,  organizing,  and  standardiz- 
ing historical  material  adapted  to  the  grammar  grades  and  the  junior  high 
school.  Much  time  is  given  to  the  organization  of  United  States  history  for 
teaching  purposes.  An  "over  view"  of  United  States  history,  the  maps  to  make, 
reference  books  to  use,  dates  and  historical  personages  to  know,  and  the  maps, 
charts,  and  illustrative  materials  to  buy.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

11B.  The  Technique  of  History  Teaching  in  Grammar  Grades  and  Junior 
High  Schools. — A  consideration  of  the  following  topics  as  they  relate  to  history 
in  the  grammar  grades  and  the  junior  high  school:  general  and  special  methods 
of  procedure,  dramatization,  the  history  recitation,  notebook  and  written  work, 
the  use  of  the  history  textbook,  how  to  manage  collateral  reading,  teaching  pupils 
to  study  history,  and  the  correlation  of  history  with  geography  and  English. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

Note. — Students  who  completed  History  11A  during  either  Term  of  the  Summer 
Quarter,  1918,  may  take  History  11B  to  complete  the  major. 

12A.  Organizing  High-School  History  for  Teaching  Purposes. — A  selection 
and  general  organization  of  materials  in  European  and  American  history  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  high-school  students;  a  consideration  of  the  maps 
to  make,  dates  to  know,  personages  to  remember,  texts  to  use,  reference  books  to 
buy,  and  a  discussion  of  maps,  charts,  and  illustrative  material.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Tryon;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  Hill. 

12B.  The  Technique  of  High-School  History  Teaching. — The  class  discus- 
sions center  around  the  following  practical  problems  relative  to  the  teaching  of 
high-school  history:  the  high-school  history  recitation,  supervised  study  in  the 
field  of  history,  notebook  and  written  work,  general  and  special  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, teaching  current  topics,  and  the  correlation  of  history  with  other  high- 
school  subjects.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Hill;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

Note. — Students  desiring  a  major  in  the  teaching  of  history  may  take  both  12A  and 
12B  either  Term,  or  12A  the  First  Term  and  12B  the  Second,  or  vice  versa.  If  a  student 
took  History  12  during  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  1918,  he  may  take  History 
12B  to  complete  the  major;  if  he  took  History  12  during  the  Second  Term  of  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  1918,  he  may  take  History  12A  to  complete  the  major. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools. — Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
technique  of  high-school  history  teaching.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
the  high-school  history  recitation,  the  problem  of  supervised  study  in  high-school 
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history,  notebook  and  written  work,  teaching  current  history,  correlation  of  his- 
tory with  other  subjects,  and  the  high-school  history  teacher.  The  class  work  is 
supplemented  by  observations  in  the  University  High  School.  Mj.  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools  (continued). — Students  are 
admitted  who  have  or  have  not  had  course  13.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selec- 
tion and  general  organization  of  materials  in  European  and  American  history 
for  teaching  purposes  in  the  high  school.  The  work  also  includes  a  selection  of 
maps  to  make,  personages  to  know,  and  dates  to  remember;  an  evaluation  of 
textbooks,  maps,  charts,  reference  books,  and  illustrative  materials.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

30.  The  Teaching  of  the  New  Civics  and  Community  Life  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools. — A  course  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  grammar 
grades  and  high  schools.  The  aims,  selection,  and  organization  of  material, 
and  methods  of  the  subject  are  discussed.  Certain  selected  topics  are  treated 
in  detail  to  illustrate  method.  Attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  utilizing 
community-life  material  for  English  composition.  Special  effort  is  made  to 
present  the  subject  so  as  to  enable  teachers  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  of 
their  own  communities.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
Mr.  Hill. 

31.  The  Teaching  of  the  New  Civics  and  Current  Problems  in  Grammar 
Grades  and  High  Schools. — The  selection  and  organization  of  material  from  the 
fields  of  Civics,  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Political  Economy  for  teaching  pur- 
poses in  the  upper-elementary  and  high-school  grades.  Some  attention  is  given 
to  the  present  trend  of,  and  recent  progress  in,  teaching  the  social  studies,  library 
and  laboratory  equipment,  and  special  methods  of  procedure.  The  class  work  is 
supplemented  by  observations  in  the  University  High  School.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  is  organized  into  three  divisions, 
namely:  (1)  Food  and  Nutrition;  (2)  Institution  Economics;  (3)  Household  Art. 

The  courses  in  Home  Economics  are  arranged  to  train  (1)  teachers  of  Home 
Economics  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools;  (2)  instructors  and 
heads  of  departments  in  higher  institutions;  (3)  city  and  state  supervisors  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Law;  (4)  dietitians,  and  directors  of  college  dormitories, 
school  lunchrooms,  and  similar  institutions ;  (5)  social  workers  emphasizing  home 
and  food  problems. 

The  training  of  these  five  groups  is  arranged  to  lead  to  the  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Education,  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Sci- 
ence, or  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Home  Economics. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  must  fulfil  the  general 
Junior  College  requirements  as  specified  on  pp.  22-23  of  this  Bulletin  and  com- 
plete a  major  sequence  in  Home  Economics  and  a  minor  sequence  in  Education. 

The  major  sequence  in  Home  Economics  must  be  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Food  and  Nutrition: 

3,  4,  36,  38A,  39A,  60,  81,  135,  152,  161,  and  one  advanced  elective  major. 

2.  Institution  Economics: 

3  or  5,  35  or  36,  38A,  39A,  70,  71,  81,  86,  88,  90. 

3.  Household  Art: 

3  or  5,  8,  61,  102,  135  or  136,  141,  152,  160,  and  two  advanced  elective 
majors. 

Note. — Prerequisite  courses  in  science,  political  economy,  and  art  are  required  by 
these  sequences. 
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Since  at  the  present  time  in  many  school  systems  the  work  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics is  so  organized  that  candidates  for  positions  must  be  prepared  to  teach 
both  food  and  clothing  and  to  direct  the  school  lunchroom,  the  foregoing  sequences 
are  so  arranged  that  each  student  satisfies  the  minimum  requirement  in  one  sub- 
ject while  taking  the  larger  part  of  the  work  in  the  other.  Some  opportunity 
will  be  given  for  experienced  teachers  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  to 
specialize  in  Food  and  Nutrition,  Institution  Economics,  or  Household  Art 
without  satisfying  the  minimum  requirement  in  the  other  subjects.  Occasionally 
other  special  sequences  may  be  arranged.  The  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Advisers  is  required  for  this  type  of  specialization. 

The  minor  sequence  in  Education  must  include  Education  1  and  87  and  two 
majors  of  practice  teaching.  Upon  permission  of  the  Dean  one  major  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  Home  Economics  (Home  Economics  60  or  160)  may  be 
included  in  the  minor  sequence  in  Education.  Students  taking  their  major 
sequence  in  Institution  Economics  (Sequence  2,  above)  may  substitute  one  major 
of  Practice  in  Institution  Management  (Home  Economics  97)  for  one  major  of 
practice  teaching. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Home  Economics  may  arrange  principal  or 
secondary  sequences  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Household  Adminis- 
tration. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  Master's  degree  in  Home  Economics  is  granted  to  properly  qualified 
students  in  accordance  with  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  for  such 
degrees  (see  p.  16  of  this  Bulletin),  on  completion  of  eight  majors  of  advanced 
work  and  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  sequences  are  planned  especially  for  candi- 
dates for  supervisorships  of  Home  Economics  or  for  college  or  normal-school 
positions.  The  specific  requirements  will  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
previous  training  of  the  student.  The  lines  of  work  at  present  pursued  for  the 
Master's  degrees  are  Home  Economics  education,  including  courses  in  the  theory 
of  teaching  food  and  household  art,  some  advanced  subject-matter  courses  in 
food,  institution  economics,  or  household  art,  and  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Education;  nutrition,  food  chemistry,  experimental  cooking;  and  institution 
economics,  including  the  advanced  courses  in  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  courses  from  the  Departments  of  Household  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Chemistry,  or  Bacteriology. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

60.  Theory  of  Teaching  Food  and  Household  Management. — A  considera- 
tion of  the  functions  of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  study  of  the  type  of  work  in  different  school  systems;  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  Food  and 
Nutrition.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mrs.  French;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Miss  King. 

61.  Theory  of  Teaching  Food  and  Household  Management—This  course 
considers  the  problem  of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  includes 
arrangement  of  courses  and  discussion  of  method  of  presentation  of  subject- 
matter.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mrs.  French;  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  King. 
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63.  The  Organization  of  Home  Economics. — This  course  aims  to  present  a 
general  survey  of  the  organization  of  Home  Economics  in  the  different  parts  of 
school  systems.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  history,  organization,  and  promotion 
of  Home  Economics  and  its  articulation  with  the  general  school  system,  with 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  work  under  present  conditions.  This  course 
should  prove  of  value  to  principals,  supervisors,  and  normal-school  teachers. 
For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  60  and  160,  or  consent  of  instructor.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mrs.  French;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  King. 

160.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art. — This  course  considers  the 
functions  of  Clothing  and  Household  Design  in  Education  and  their  relation  to 
the  curriculum;  the  comparison  of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities; 
the  different  types  of  schools  under  varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  manage- 
ment; planning  courses  of  study;  the  relation  between  the  various  phases  of 
Home  Economics.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  House- 
hold Art,  including  Home  Economics  100,  135,  and  152.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

161.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  Household  Art  in  Elementary  Schools. — 
This  course  considers  the  problems  of  Clothing  and  Household  Design  in  the 
Elementary  School  and  their  relation  to  the  curriculum.  It  includes  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in 
Education  and  Home  Economics  100,  135,  and  152.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
M.  Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

f95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Food  and  Nutrition. — Observation  and  practice 
in  teaching  Foods  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  of  lessons  in  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  preceded  by  course  60 
or  61.  Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Educa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  87,  and  Home  Economics  60  or  61. 
Limited  to  20.  Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss 
King,  Miss  Biery. 

f96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Art. — Observation  and  practice  in 
teaching  Household  Art  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Plan- 
ning and  teaching  lessons  in  industrial  and  settlement  classes.  Open  only 
to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisite: 
Education  1,  Education  87,  and  Home  Economics  160  or  161.  Limited  to  20. 
Mj.  or  M.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Knapp,  Miss 
Williams. 

Research  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Education. — Students  qualified 
by  previous  training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and  statistical 
investigation.  For  candidates  for  higher  degrees.  Students  who  desire  to  take 
this  course  should  register  for  Education  83.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 

Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling,  Miss  ,  of 

the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Associate  Professor  Rugg,  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

food  and  nutrition 

*fl.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foods. 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  food  production  and  manufacture;  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  cooking;  the  planning  and  serving  of  meals  at  a  definite 
cost.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Limited  to  18.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Atwater;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  King. 

3.  Study  of  Foods. — A  detailed  experimental  study  of  foods  and  the  general 
principles  of  cooking.  This  course  is  closely  related  to  the  previous  work  in 
food  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  35  or  36.  Limited  to  18. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Miss 
Halliday. 

*  Limited-credit  course, 
t  Technical  course. 
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4.  Study  of  Foods  (continued). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  3. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  study  of  special  problems  in  food  prepara- 
tion.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Limited  to  18.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Halliday. 

6.  Elementary  Food  Study. — This  course  consists  of  an  experimental  study 
of  various  food  products  and  the  changes  produced  by  cooking,  and  includes  a 
qualitative  and  quantitative  study  of  recipes  and  the  uses  of  different  types  of 

cooking  apparatus.  It  is  planned  for  students  entering  with  1  or  2  majors  of 
advanced  standing  in  cooking,  and  for  students  specializing  in  Household  Art. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  General  Chemistry.  Limited  to  18. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Halliday. 

6.  Problems  in  Experimental  Cooking. — This  course  offers  an  opportunity 
to  study  special  problems  in  food  preparation.    Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 

4  or  5,  and  35  or  36.  Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students  only.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Miss 
Halliday. 

8.  Elementary  Dietary  Problems. — A  laboratory  course  arranged  to  give 
a  concrete  idea  of  dietary  standards  with  consideration  of  such  special  problems 
as  child  diet;  the  school  lunch;  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  the  family  budget. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  5,  Physiology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Limited  to  18.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Woodruff. 

35.  Elementary  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry. — A  presentation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  food  chemistry,  preceded  by  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as  are  most  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  food  composition.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  General 
Chemistry.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Dr.  Wang. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates,  pro- 
teins, ash  constituents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  etc.  The  laboratory  work  is 
partly  qualitative  and  partly  quantitative.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Dr.  Wang. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course  36. 
The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  For  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Woodruff. 

38A.  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism 
and  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  work 
in  dietaries.  The  laboratory  work  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  on  digestion 
and  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  urine  analysis  in  connection  with  special 
diets.  Students  may  follow  this  course  by  either  39  or  38B,  or  both.  Pre- 
requisites: Home  Economics  36  and  Physiology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  M.  Winter,  Dr.  Wang;  Spring,  Miss  Woodruff. 

38B.  Nutrition  (continued). — A  continuation  of  38A.  The  course  may 
include  some  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  metabolism  and  a  feeding  or 
metabolism  experiment.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M.  Winter,  following  38A, 
Dr.  Wang;  Spring,  Miss  Woodruff. 

39.  Dietaries. — A  study  of  the  food  requirements  of  individuals  and  families 
as  modified  by  age,  sex,  activity,  etc.,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  food 
of  children  and  to  the  problem  of  undernutrition.  The  theory  of  infant  feeding 
is  included.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  3  or  5  and  38A.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Limited  to  18.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Roberts. 

40.  Readings  in  Nutrition. — A  study  of  recent  literature  on  nutrition.  Pre- 
requisites: Home  Economics  38A  and  39A.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Dr.  Wang. 
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41.  Field  Work  in  Dietaries. — A  limited  number  of  properly  prepared  stu- 
dents may  be  given  opportunity  for  dietary  work  in  school,  dispensary,  or  charit- 
able relief.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  39B  and  consent  of  instructor. 
^Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  Second  Term) ;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

42.  Dietaries  (continued). — This  course  continues  the  work  of  course  39 
with  special  reference  to  diet  in  disease,  including  special  diet  problems  presented 
in  dispensary  cases,  such  as  malnutrition  in  children,  diabetes,  and  cases  needing 
corrective  diets.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  39.  Limited  to  16.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $2.50.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

45.  Elementary  Nutrition  and  Dietaries. — For  non-Home  Economics  stu- 
dents. This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  general  student  a 
brief  survey  of  the  nutritive  value  and  wise  choice  of  food.  The  course  is  limited. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Assistant  Professor 
Roberts. 

50.  Research  in  Food  and  Nutrition. — For  properly  trained  graduate 
students,  on  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  also  be  registered  for  as 
Chemistry  101.  Where  the  subject  investigated  requires  laboratory  work  the 
laboratory  fee  is  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Blunt  and  Other  Members  of  the  Department. 

64.  Demonstrations. — This  course  includes  an  analysis  of  the  principles 
underlying  demonstration  teaching;  organization  and  collection  of  illustrative 
material;  analysis  and  criticism  of  demonstrations.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  for  actual  experience  in  the  presentation  of  demonstrations  of  different 
types.  All  students  registering  for  this  course  must  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  or  in  practice  teaching  and  at  least  3  majors  in  food  preparation  and 
experimental  cooking.  Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

68.  Household  Organization. — A  study  of  the  problems  of  finance  and 
labor  in  the  household.  Field  trips  and  laboratory  work  will  supplement  class 
discussions  and  lectures  on  these  problems.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1 .00.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Knapp. 


institution  economics 

70.  Institution  Cooking. — This  course  considers  the  problems  involved  in 
handling  food  materials  in  large  quantities;  the  standardization  of  formulas  in 
relation  to  quantity,  manipulation,  and  cost;  efficiency  of  different  methods  of 
serving;  the  requirements  of  different  types  of  institutions;  the  use  of  modern 
equipment.  Students  have  laboratory  practice  in  the  lunchrooms,  dormitories, 
and  bake  shop  of  the  University.  Limited  to  16.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  3  or  5.  Mj.  Summer,  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Pope,  Miss  Dana, 
and  Miss  Henderson;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring. 

71.  Institution  Cooking:  Advanced. — This  course,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
70,  will  consider  the  same  problems  therein  outlined,  but  in  connection  with 
other  food  materials.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Limited  to  16.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  70.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss  Kolbe. 

72.  Advanced  Work  in  the  Science  and  Preparation  of  Large-Quantity 
Formulas. — This  course  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  experimental  work  in  the 
special  problems  involved  in  handling  large  quantities.  Modifications  of  formulas 
by  substitution  based  on  determinations  of  equivalents  will  be  given  special 
emphasis.    Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  71.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  McKenney. 

73.  Catering. — This  course  will  deal  with  the  special  problems  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  food,  and  service  for  luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  receptions, 
and  banquets.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  71. 
Mj.  Winter,  Miss  McKenney  and  Miss  Dickey. 
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76.  Applied  Dietetics. — In  this  course  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  to  the  group.  Practice  is  required  in 
the  planning  of  dietaries  for  lunchrooms,  dormitories,  and  other  institutions  to 
meet  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  individual  in  childhood,  youth,  adulthood, 
and  old  age.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 38A,  39,  71.    Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Miss  Dana  and  Miss  Kolbe. 

81.  Marketing. — In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  production, 
manufacture,  transportation,  distribution,  and  storage  of  food  supplies  with  a 
view  to  developing  accurate  judgments  of  quality,  grades,  nutritive  value,  sanita- 
tion, and  cost  to  guide  in  the  purchase  of  foods.  Vegetables  and  meats  are 
made  the  basis  of  study.  The  produce  market  and  market  organization  are 
emphasized.  Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  and  Political  Economy  0. 
Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Colburn  and  Assistant  Professor  McAuley. 

82.  Marketing  (continued). — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  81. 
Fruits,  poultry,  fish,  and  food  adjuncts  are  considered.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
wholesaling  methods.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  McAuley. 

83.  Marketing  (continued). — The  work  of  courses  81  and  82  is  continued. 
Dairy  products,  eggs,  and  unclassified  food  products  are  considered.  Lectures, 
laboratory,  and  field  work.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  McAuley. 

84.  Technique  of  Buying. — A  study  will  be  made  of  standard  and  certified 
goods,  of  contracts,  specifications,  and  requisitions.  Storage,  deterioration  of 
goods,  quantity  buying,  and  flat  rates  will  be  studied.  Market  sheets,  ethics  of 
buying,  and  food  legislation  will  also  receive  attention.  Lectures  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  81.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Col- 
burn. 

86.  Institution  Organization. — A  course  involving  a  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  school  lunchrooms  and  other  public  and  private  institutions.  The  installa- 
tion of  equipment  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  labor  and  the  economy 
of  time  and  energy  will  receive  special  emphasis.  Lectures  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Institution  Economics  and  Political  Economy  0.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M .  either  Term),  Assistant  Professor  Goodrich;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Spring,  Miss  Dickey. 

88.  Institution  Equipment. — A  study  of  equipment  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  an  institution  with  reference  to  the  material,  structure,  operation,  instal- 
lation, and  use.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  86. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Assistant  Professor  Colburn  and  Miss 
Dana;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Colburn. 

90.  Institution  Administration. — This  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
institution  management.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  relation  of  high 
wages  to  low  labor  cost  and  productivity,  and  to  accounting  systems.  Appor- 
tionment of  work  in  the  different  departments  of  an  institution,  time  schedules 
of  work,  amount  and  kind  of  service  required,  and  standards  of  work  that  can  be 
maintained  with  varying  amounts  of  service.  Lectures  and  field  work.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  86,  88.  Mj.  Summer,  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Assistant  Professor  Goodrich;  Mj.  Spring. 

93.  Problems  in  Institution  Economics. — This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
are  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  carry  on  independent  work.  Prob- 
lems connected  with  the  operation  of  the  University  Commons  will  be  assigned 
for  investigation.    Mj.  Winter. 

97.  Practice  in  Institution  Management. — This  is  a  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  first-hand  experience  with  the  problems  of  institution  management. 
Practice  is  given  in  actual  management  under  supervision  at  the  various  centers 
of  the  University  Commons.  Prerequisite:  Five  majors  in  Institution  Eco- 
nomics.   Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  Spring. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ART 

*fl00.  Elementary  Sewing. — This  course  is  based  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  construction  of  garments.  It  includes  the  study  of  (1) 
fab  rics  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  materials  used;  (2)  design  as  applied  to 
drafting  and  the  method  of  construction;  (3)  the  factory  conditions  and  laws 
governing  the  production  of  such  garments.  Limited  to  16.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1.50.  Mj.  Summer,  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Knapp;  Miss  Gray;  Mj. 
Winter,  Miss  Bowman. 

Note. — The  technical  examination  for  exemption  from  Home  Economics  100  will 
be  given  on  October  1  and  on  March  31  at  9 : 00  a.m.,  in  the  sewing-rooms  in  Kimbark  Hall. 

102.  Study  of  Costume. — This  course  gives  practice  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  costume  design  from  the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  factors: 
materials  and  their  influence  upon  a  design;  color,  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual, hygiene  and  economics  in  relation  to  dress.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 135.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Miss  Gray; 
Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

109.  Principles  of  Garment  Construction. — This  course  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  construction  involved  in  plain  sewing  and  their 
application  to  various  materials.  It  covers  the  problems  considered  in  Home 
Economics  100.  The  course  is  offered  for  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  those 
who  enter  with  2  units  of  admission  credit  in  Household  Art,  (2)  those  who  pass 
a  technical  test  in  sewing,  and  (3)  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  in 
Household  Art.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Trilling;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Bowman. 

110.  Drafting. — A  comparative  study  of  drafting  systems  used  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  practical  pattern- 
making.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    M.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

fl20.  Elementary  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  high  school.  It  includes  the  simple  processes 
in  millinery,  with  a  study  of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Gray. 

132.  Applied  Design. — A  minor  course  consisting  of  lectures,  discussion,  and 
laboratory  work  in  the  activities  through  which  the  textile  arts  are  expressed — 
basketry,  weaving,  lace-making,  embroidery,  etc.  The  lectures  include  the 
history  of  the  handicraft  movement.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100  and 
2  majors  of  Art,  including  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  24.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20]. 

135.  Costume  Design. — A  study  of  the  elements  of  design  involved  in  cos- 
tume. This  study  includes:  (1)  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
design;  (2)  exercises  involving  the  use  of  these  design  principles  in  costumes  (these 
exercises  are  of  two  types:  first,  those  which  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples as  embodied  in  costume;  secondly,  those  which  involve  the  inventive  use 
of  the  principles);  (3)  experimentation  with  materials  to  determine  how  the 
principles  of  construction  modify  design.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Art,  includ- 
ing Modeling,  and  Home  Economics  100,  109,  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  Miss  Knapp,  Miss  Good- 
rich; Mj.  Autumn,  Spring. 

138.  History  of  Costume. — A  survey  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
which  have  influenced  the  design  of  costumes  in  the  different  centuries.  This 
includes  a  study  of  national  costumes,  institutional  costumes,  and  those  created 
for  special  occasions.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Prerequi- 
site: Home  Economics  135  or  136,  and  150  or  152.  Limited  to  20.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $1.50.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Goodrich;  Mj.  Winter. 

*  Limited-credit  course, 
t  Technical  course. 
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139.  Advanced  Costume  Design. — This  course  is  devoted  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  design  and  construction  to  historic  and  symbolic  costumes 
as  found  in  the  civic,  religious,  and  other  pageants  of  the  day.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  138.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  Mj.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

141.  Interior  Decoration  I:  House-Planning  and  Furnishing. — The  aim  of 

this  course  is  to  give  the  student  standards  by  which  to  judge  modern  apart- 
ments and  houses  from  the  viewpoint  of  location,  convenient  plan,  sanitation, 
appearance,  cost,  and  to  give  standards  by  which  to  choose  modern  furnishings. 
Prerequisites:  9  majors  of  College  credit  and  2  majors  of  Art.  Limited  to  24. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Goodrich;  Mj. 
Winter. 

142.  Interior  Decoration  II:  Advanced  House-Planning  and  Furnishing. — 

Historic  survey  of  American  domestic  architecture  and  its  social  and  economic 
background,  and  of  American,  French  and  English  period  furniture.  Prerequi- 
site: Home  Economics  141  and  152.    Mj.  Spring. 

152.  Textiles. — A  study  of  textile  fibers  and  standard  materials  and  of 
manufacturing  conditions  related  to  clothing  and  household  furnishings.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistry.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  Miss  O'Brien;  Assistant  Professor  Trilling; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

153.  Advanced  Textiles. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Home  Economics 
152.  For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  152.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Weirick. 


LATIN 

13.  The  Teaching  of  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion  of 
aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject;  a  criticism  of  textbooks  available; 
a  study  of  special  topics  in  pronunciation,  inflexion,  and  syntax;  and  a  rapid 
review  of  the  subject-matter  in  Hale's  First  Latin  Book.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Second- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  content  of  second-year  Latin  and  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject; 
a  criticism  of  textbooks  available;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  Roman  history  and 
politics;  and  a  careful  study  of  selected  portions  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with 
especial  attention  to  syntax,  word  order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the 
text  read.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Carr. 


ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  or  to  supervise  English  in  elementary  or  in  secondary  schools.  The 
needs  of  prospective  teachers  and  of  experienced  teachers  are  considered  in  organ- 
izing the  courses.  Since  all  of  the  work  in  the  educational  aspects  of  English  is 
supplementary  to  collegiate  courses  in  composition  and  literature,  the  courses 
for  teachers  ought  to  be  taken  during  the  fourth  year  of  college  work. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  secondary 
sequences  in  English.  Such  sequences  should  include  one  or  two  special-methods 
courses  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Senior  College  courses  in  English  to  make  a 
total  of  six  majors.  The  prerequisites  to  such  sequences  are  the  Junior  College 
requirements  in  English. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  English  should  consult  the 
Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of  the  same  in 
the  Dean's  office. 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,  Language,  and  Literature  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Grades. — See  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  3A  and  4. 

7.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  deals  with 
the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  teaching  composition. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Lyman. 

7A.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools. — A  survey  course 
dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  composition.  Some  of  the  problems 
are:  organizing  the  course,  correlation  with  other  subjects,  relation  of  oral  and 
written  composition,  effective  methods  of  reading  themes,  suitable  assignments, 
etc.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition  and  experience  in  teaching. 
Limited  to  40.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lyman. 

12.  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  Secondary  Schools. — Problems  of  interpre- 
tative reading,  rhetoricals,  debating,  dramatics,  the  organization  and  procedure 
of  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  phases  of  oral  work.  Prerequisite: 
at  least  4  majors  in  composition  and  literature.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

12A.  Drama  Study  and  Presentation  in  the  Secondary  Schools. — A  dis- 
cussion of  the  essentials  of  good  drama  as  applied  to  high-school  study  and  pre- 
sentation, based  upon  class  consideration  of  several  plays  of  literary  and 
dramatic  merit,  and  supplemented  by  actual  stage  work  by  members  of  the 
class.  A  laboratory  course  for  teachers  whose  work  includes  the  direction  of 
dramatic  activities.  Limited  to  30.  Consent  of  the  instructor  must  be  secured 
for  registration.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

13.  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Junior  High  School. — Considers  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  involving  guidance  in  silent  reading,  individualization 
of  instruction,  correlation  of  English  with  other  subjects,  socializing  the  recitation, 
the  use  of  objective  measurements,  etc.  For  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Grades 
VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  Prerequisites:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition,  two 
majors  in  literature,  and  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

14.  Teaching  of  English  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. — Material 
and  methods  with  special  reference  to  oral  and  written  composition.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  Miss  McLaughlin;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mrs.  Severy. 

16.  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Intermediate  Grades. — The  aim  of  this  course 
is  (1)  to  present  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  silent  and  oral  reading  in 
the  intermediate  grades;  (2)  to  discuss  the  selection  and  organization  of  reading 
materials  correlated  with  the  history,  geography,  and  science  of  these  grades; 
(3)  to  work  out  in  detail  the  relation  of  reading  to  the  problem  of  teaching  children 
how  to  study.  For  teachers  of  the  intermediate  grades  and  general  supervisors. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  McLaughlin;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mrs. 
Severy. 

18.  Supervision  of  English  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — This  course  empha- 
sizes the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  various  phases  of  English  work,  including 
composition,  literature,  and  oral  and  silent  reading,  and  the  selection  and  organi- 
zation of  materials,  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  the  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  McLaughlin. 

80.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — Discusses  the  choice, 
arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  for  high- 
school  instruction.  Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and  observation.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  2  majors  in  literature.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Lyman. 

80A.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  High  Schools:  General  Survey. — A  survey 
course  dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  literature.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions, 
and  reports.    Each  topic  will  be  definitely  illustrated  by  means  of  examples 
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taken  from  books  read  in  the  high  schools.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  of 
literature  and  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Pendleton;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor 
Lyman. 

80B.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course. — Supple- 
mentary to  80A,  but  not  dependent  upon  it.  Important  topics  in  methods  studied 
intensively.  Each  student  to  present  results  of  individual  study  upon  a  special 
topic.  Prerequisite:  at  least  6  majors  of  literature  and  experience  in  teaching. 
Consent  of  instructor  required.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor 
Pendleton. 

Research  Problems  in  English. — Students  qualified  by  previous  training 
may  carry  on  investigations  and  measurements  of  the  written  and  oral  composi- 
tion work  of  elementary-  and  secondary-school  pupils.  Includes  experiments  in 
the  evaluation  of  various  methods  of  teaching  English  composition.  Students 
who  desire  to  take  this  course  should  register  for  Education  83.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  are  preparing  (1)  to  teach  elementary-school  mathematics;  (2)  to  teach 
secondary  mathematics;  (3)  to  teach  mathematics  in  normal  schools  and  schools 
of  education;  and  (4)  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Students  who  take  their  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  second- 
ary sequences  in  Mathematics.  Such  sequences  should  include  one  or  two 
courses  in  the  theory  of  teaching  mathematics  and  a  sufficient  number  of  college 
courses  to  make  a  total  number  of  six  majors,  provided  that  the  courses  elected 
are  not  mathematical  majors  whose  numbers  begin  with  0,  and  provided  one  major 
is  included  whose  number  is  higher  than  14. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  mathematics  should 
consult  the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of 
the  same  in  the  Dean's  office. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — This  course  deals  with 
the  matter  and  methods  of  the  special  arithmetic,  form  work,  and  the  general 
arithmetic  that  are  suited  to  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  chief 
emphasis  being  given  to  Grades  I-VI.  It  comprises  the  application  of  special 
methods  and  devices,  the  organization  of  typical  unities  of  subject-matter,  and 
other  standard  details  of  grade  arithmetic.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  stu- 
dents. Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  either  Term;  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — This  course  is  planned  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  secondary  mathematics.  The  following  topics  are 
considered:  present  tendencies  in  secondary  mathematics;  principles  of  corre- 
lation; selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter;  methods  of  planning  and 
presenting  subject-matter;  devices  contributing  to  efficient  instruction;  super- 
vised study;  written  work;  standards  of  attainment;  individual  differences, 
etc.  A  considerable  amount  of  directed  observation  in  the  University  High 
School  is  required.  Primarily  for  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
2  majors  of  Junior  College  mathematics.  M.  Summer,  either  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Mr.  Breslich;  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

3.  Supervisor's  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics. — This  course  deals 
with  the  theory  and  technique  of  supervising  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  The  topics  discussed  are:  the  course  of 
study  appropriate  for  various  types  of  schools;  the  selection  and  organization 
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of  subject-matter  for  definite  grades;  standard  processes;  effective  methods  of 
instruction;  testing  the  results  of  teaching;  remedial  measures  for  revealed 
weaknesses;  methods  of  improving  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
etc.  Required  classroom  observation.  Open  to  general  supervisors  and  super- 
intendents.   Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  ideas 
which  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  resulted 
in  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical  education.  The 
course  is  adapted  both  to  university  students  and  to  intending  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics. Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  1  and  2  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
(1)  to  teach  geography  in  elementary  or  high  schools;  (2)  to  supervise  the  teaching 
of  geography  in  the  elementary  schools;  and  (3)  to  teach  geography  in  normal 
schools. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  secondary 
sequences  in  Geography.  The  prerequisite  to  such  sequences  is  Geology  1  or 
Geography  1.  Secondary  sequences  in  geography  should  include  Geography  3, 
6, 17,  21,  and  two  majors  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

In  addition  to  the  required  courses  it  is  recommended  that  students  who  take 
secondary  sequences  in  Geography  elect  several  courses  which  will  give  them  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  various  phases  of  their  environment.  Teachers 
of  geography  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  effects  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
chemical  phenomena  on  human  beings  and  on  the  natural  objects  in  their  environ- 
ment. The  following  courses  are  recommended  to  acquaint  students  with  these 
facts:  Natural  Science  1,  Botany  3,  Geology  3,  Physics  2  or  6,  Chemistry  1, 
and  Sociology  1  and  3. 

Students  desiring  to  take  secondary  sequences  in  geography  should  consult 
the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  in  the 
Dean's  office. 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Geography  for  Elementary-School  Teachers. — The 
first  half  of  the  course  includes  a  study  of  those  aspects  of  geography — physical, 
mathematical,  bio,  anthropo,  and  political — which  are  essential  in  an  intelligent 
interpretation  of  the  world.  The  following  points  will  be  emphasized:  the  read- 
ing of  landscapes,  the  explanation  of  sunlight  and  moonlight,  the  relation  of 
geographic  controls  of  life,  etc.  The  following  field  trips  are  required  as  part 
of  the  work  of  the  course:  Sand  Dunes,  Dune  Park,  Indiana;  Stony  Island; 
the  Sag,  and  the  Drainage  Canal  region  near  Lockport.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  course  the  problems  of  teaching  geography  in  the  first  four  grades  are 
considered.  The  following  topics  are  considered:  aims,  courses  of  study,  methods 
of  teaching,  material  equipment,  lesson  plans,  etc.  M.  Summer,  either  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Baber. 

5A.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  North  America. — Relief,  climatic, 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  intermediate  grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
stereopticon;  representation  of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with  crayon; 
laboratory  work  illustrating  physiographic  processes.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

15.  The  Supervision  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — This  course 
deals  with  the  theory  and  technique  of  supervising  the  teaching  of  geography. 
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The  topics  discussed  are:  courses  of  study  appropriate  for  various  grades;  the 
selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter;  effective  methods  of  instruction; 
testing  the  results  of  teaching;  training  pupils  in  obtaining  geographic  knowledge 
from  landscapes,  museum  materials,  books,  maps,  charts,  and  people.  A  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  several  continents  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
type  of  work  appropriate  for  the  various  grades.  Classroom  observation  is 
required.  For  general  supervisors.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  presentation  of  high-school  geography.  Comparison  of  the  high- 
school  courses  of  study  in  geography  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  study  in  the  field,  in  the  laboratory,  and 
in  the  museum.  For  high-  and  normal-school  teachers.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Baber. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  stu- 
dents in  Education  and  other  departments  who  desire  introductory  courses  in 
elementary  science;  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  in  secondary  and  normal  schools;  and  (3)  experienced  teachers 
who  are  preparing  for  supervisory  positions. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Natural  Science  take  secondary 
sequences  in  Education.  Those  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may 
elect  secondary  sequences  in  Natural  Science.  These  sequences  combine  the 
courses  in  this  Department  with  courses  elected  from  the  Departments  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Botany  and  form  rational 
sequences.  It  is  advised  that  students  intending  to  take  principal  sequences  in 
this  Department  elect  science  during  their  Junior  College  courses.  Such  election 
makes  it  possible  for  considerable  advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
special-methods  courses  in  the  Department. 

Students  desiring  to  take  sequences  in  this  Department  should  consult  the 
Departmental  Adviser  and  secure  approved  sequences,  which  should  be  filed  in 
the  Dean's  office. 

1.  Elementary  Science :  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  aims  to  give  the 
grade  teacher  familiarity  with  the  common  plants  and  animals  and  their  uses 
in  school  studies  of  elementary  science.  Frequent  field  trips  teach  the  recogni- 
tion of  common  trees,  flowering  plants,  and  some  of  the  spore  bearers;  of  the 
familiar  birds,  insects,  and  animals  of  pond  and  stream.  Lectures  and  readings 
cover  the  simple  life  processes,  habits,  structures,  and  the  relation  of  common  living 
things  to  human  affairs.  The  constant  laboratory  work  serves  to  illustrate  these 
matters.  The  class  is  conducted  so  as  to  show  how  similar  work  is  best  carried 
on  in  the  school.  Field  work  Wednesday  afternoon,  three  hours.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Trafton;  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Downing. 

2.  Elementary  Science:  Physical  Science. — A  practical  course  designed  to 
give  a  workable  knowledge  of  material  and  methods  usable  in  elementary-science 
work  in  the  grades  and  first-year  high  school,  treating  such  topics  as:  how  a 
door  bell  works;  how  to  make  a  tireless  cooker;  why  a  vacuum  cleaner  cleans; 
how  the  gas  meter  measures,  and  other  questions  of  physical  science  which  are 
applicable  to  home,  school,  and  community  life.  Demonstrations  and  discussions 
with  preparation  and  manipulation  of  simple  illustrative  apparatus  made  from 
common  inexpensive  materials.  Correlates  with  other  science  work  and  with 
manual-training  teaching.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Trafton. 
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7.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 

Curriculum. — Purposes  of  elementary  science;  principles  of  organization; 
materials  to  be  used ;  literature  of  elementary  science ;  study  of  type  plans  of 
organization  now  in  use  in  state,  city,  and  normal  courses;  reports  upon  special 
topics.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  teaching 
and  supervising  elementary  science  in  the  grades.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2 
or  equivalent.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Peofessor  Downing. 

14A.  The  Teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — A  brief  resume  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  Aims  of 
such  instruction.  The  changing  point  of  view,  especially  the  modern  emphasis 
on  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  living.  Consideration  of  textbooks.  Legal 
requirements.  Minimal  essentials.  The  difficulties  to  be  met  and  the  methods  of 
achieving  results.  Demonstrations  of  important  physiological  processes.  Illus- 
trative materials:  charts,  preparations,  lantern  slides,  microscope  slides  for 
projective  purposes.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Down- 
ing. 

31.  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  considers  briefly  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  biology  teaching  and  the  significance  of  the  movement; 
recent  investigations  of  plans,  practices,  and  purposes  in  science  teaching;  prin- 
ciples of  organization  of  the  biological  sciences;  textbooks,  types  of  courses,  rela- 
tion to  other  courses,  work  of  classroom,  laboratory,  field,  home,  and  related 
industries;  survey  and  investigation  of  instruction  in  biology,  including  selection 
of  subject-matter,  its  arrangement,  and  presentation.  For  graduate  and  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Downing. 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  stu- 
dents who  are  qualifying  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  and  who  wish 
to  make  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  either  their  principal  or  their  second- 
ary sequence;  (2)  students  of  previous  training  and  experience  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  normal-school  or  supervising  positions  in  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education;  (3)  students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  and  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate.  The  Department  offers 
advanced  courses  which  are  open  only  to  teachers  of  experience.  Provision  is 
made  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Education, 
and  whose  special  interest  is  in  the  Kindergarten-Primary  field,  to  do  a  part  of 
their  work  in  this  Department.  The  elementary  courses  are  so  organized  and 
conducted  as  to  meet  the  needs  both  of  the  advanced  students  and  of  those  who 
are  preparing  primarily  for  classroom  teaching. 

The  Department  has  organized  the  following  courses: 

1.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

2.  A  one-year  course  leading  to  the  Supervisor's  Certificate. 

3.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

I.     THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  with  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  as  their  principal  sequence  must  complete,  in  addition  to  all  admission 
and  Junior  College  requirements  (pp.  19  and  22),  6  majors  of  Education,  including 
courses  1  and  86,  and  2  majors  of  Practice  Teaching,  a  sequence  of  9  majors  made 
up  of  courses  from  the  Department  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  and 
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other  departments  in  the  College  of  Education  which  offer  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  primary-grade  subjects,  and  3  elective  majors  subject  to  the  approval  of  this 
Department.  The  major  sequence  must  be  approved  in  each  case  by  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser. 

II.     THE  SUPERVISOR'S  CERTIFICATE 

A  one-year  course  preparatory  to  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  primary 
schools  is  provided  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  kindergarten-training 
schools  who  have  had  in  addition  three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and 
receive  at  least  9  majors  of  advanced  standing.  Many  capable  students  who 
have  had  such  training  and  experience  may  be  prepared,  by  doing  one  year  of 
specialized  work,  to  serve  successfully  as  critic  teachers  or  as  supervisors  in  city 
systems.  There  are  more  demands  for  trained  critic  teachers  in  the  normal 
schools  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  19. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  kindergarten-training  school  with 
sufficient  credit  to  secure  9  majors  of  advanced  standing  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

3.  Three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  a  regularly  organized 
school. 

4.  One  quarter  of  physical  culture  of  four  hours  a  week. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  9  majors  with  at  least  18  grade-points,  to  be 
distributed  as  follows: 


For  Kindergarten  Supervisors — 

Majors 

o)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  46,  The  Curriculum; 
92,  Criticism  and  Improvement  of 
Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools) 

b)  Practice  Teaching  and  Supervision. .  1 
(or  an  exemption  test) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education ...  3 
(namely,  course  7,  Critical  Study 
of  the  Kindergarten  Curriculum 
and  Methods  [Advanced];  10, 
Kindergarten-Primary  Training  and 
Supervision  [Advanced] ;  3,  Primary- 
School  Methods) 

d)  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education   1 

(School  Hygiene) 

Electives  related  to  the  Kindergarten 

and  Primary  Curriculum   2 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in 
special  subjects) 

Total   9 

with  at  least  18  grade-points 


For  Primary  Supervisors — 

Majors 

a)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  46,  The  Curriculum; 
92,  Criticism  and  Improvement  of 
Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools) 

b)  Practice  Teaching  and  Supervision . .  1 
(or  an  exemption  test) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education ...  2 
(namely,  course  3,  Primary-School 
Methods;  and  one  elective) 

d)  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education   1 

(School  Hygiene) 

e)  Electives  related  to  the  Kindergarten 

and  Primary  Curriculum   3 

(to  supplement  previous  training  in 
special  subjects) 

Total   9 

with  at  least  18  grade-points 


Candidates  for  Supervisors'  Certificates  should  plan  to  spend  a  sufficient 
number  of  quarters  in  residence  during  the  school  year  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
in  Hygiene,  Practice  Teaching  and  Supervision,  and  Education  92.  These  courses 
are  not  given  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Teachers  of  three  or  more  years  of  experience,  who  can  fulfil  the  general 
college-admission  requirements,  but  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  normal  or  teacher's 
training  school,  will  be  required  to  complete  work  equivalent  to  that  required  for 
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the  teacher's  certificate,  in  addition  to  the  nine  majors  required  for  the  super- 
visor's certificate.  The  advanced  standing  and  residence  work  together  must 
make  a  total  of  27  majors.  In  addition  to  the  one  quarter  of  physical  culture 
required  of  all  candidates  for  this  certificate,  those  entering  with  less  than  9  majors 
of  advanced  standing  will  take  one  additional  quarter  of  physical  culture  if  they 
have  from  5  to  7  majors  of  advanced  standing,  and  two  additional  quarters  of 
physical  culture  if  they  enter  with  less  than  5  majors  of  advanced  standing. 

III.     THE  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CERTIFICATE 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  either  in 
kindergartens  or  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  unification  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades  that  is 
taking  place  in  progressive  school  systems,  it  is  desirable  that  kindergarten 
and  primary  teachers  should  have  practically  the  same  training.  The  require- 
ments for  the  certificate,  however,  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  more  complete 
preparation  for  either  kindergarten  or  primary  teaching. 

The  requirements  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  19. 

2.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  and  science.    See  p.  23. 

3.  A  sequence  of  three  subject-matter  courses  for  all  students  whose  general 
average  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  residence  falls  below  B  — . 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture  of  4  hours  a  week  and  one  quarter  of 
2  hours  a  week. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  18  majors  with  at  least  36  grade-points. 
The  majors  must  be  distributed  as  follows: 


For  students  specializing  in  kindergarten 
teaching — 

Majors 


a)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Education;  86,  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools) 

6)  Practice  Teaching   3 

(namely,  two  in  the  kindergarten; 
one  in  the  primary  grades) 


c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  .  6 
(namely,  courses  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  15,  17) 


d)  Subjects  related  to  the  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Curriculum   2 

(one  in  each  of  the  departments  of  Art 
and  Natural  Science) 

e)  English  1   1 

f)  Hygiene  1   1 

g)  Electives   3 

(to  be  selected  by  the  student,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser) 

Total  18 

with  at  least  36  grade-points 


For    students    specializing     in  primary 
teaching — 

Majors 


o)  Education   2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Education;  86,  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools) 

b)  Practice  Teaching   2 

(namely,  two  in  the  primary  grades) 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. . .  5 
(including  courses  3,  4,  17) 

d)  Subjects  related  to  the  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Curriculum   4 


(namely,  one  in  each  of  the  following 
departments  in  the  College  of  Educa- 


tion:   Geography,  Natural  Science, 
Mathematics,  and  Art) 

e)  English  1   1 

f)  Hygiene  1   1 

g)  Electives   3 

(to  be  selected  by  the  student,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser) 

Total  18 

with  at  least  36  grade-points 


If  a  student  needs  to  take  more  than  2  majors  to  complete  the  contingent 
requirements,  it  must  be  done  in  addition  to  the  18  majors  specified  above. 
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The  practice-teaching  courses  of  this  Department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School  and  a 
number  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate 
with  this  Department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in 
practice  teaching. 

Students  may  not  register  for  any  of  the  following  courses  without  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

1.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten  Education. — This  course  includes  a  brief 
study  of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  play 
activities  characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  the  instincts  and  impulses  under- 
lying various  forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work.  An 
analysis  of  the  common  play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination 
of  principles  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten. 
Observations  of  teaching  required.  Open  to  Junior  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Martin. 

3.  Primary-School  Methods.— This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  are 
preparing  for  teaching  or  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  primary  grades.  It 
will  include  a  consideration  of  the  organization  of  subject-matter  for  the  primary 
grades  and  the  relation  of  the  language  arts  to  other  subjects.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  methods  of  teaching  reading,  language,  and  literature,  and 
practice  in  story-telling.    Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Miss  Storm. 

3A.  Primary-School  Methods:  Reading,  Language,  and  Literature. — 
This  course  is  planned  for  primary  teachers  and  kindergartners.  It  will  con- 
sider the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  language, 
and  literature  in  the  first  three  grades,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  problem  of  teaching 
reading  to  beginners.  Sections  limited  to  30.  Sec.  a,  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Curtis;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Storm;  sec.  b,  the  same  as  sec.  a, 
but  planned  specially  for  supervisors,  M.  First  Term,  Miss  Curtis;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Miss  Storm;  sec.  c,  M.  First  Term,  Miss  Storm. 

3B.  Primary-School  Methods:  Number  and  Science. — This  course  is 
planned  for  primary  teachers,  kindergartners,  and  supervisors.  It  will  consider 
subject-matter,  first-hand  experiences,  and  concrete  material  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  work  in  number  and  science  with  little  children.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  course  in  each  of  these  subjects,  their  relation  to  the  program  as  a  whole, 
and  methods  of  presentation  are  worked  out  in  class.  Sections  limited  to  30. 
Sec.  a,  sec.  b,  the  same  as  sec.  a,  but  planned  especially  for  supervisors; 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Troxell. 

4.  History  and  Nature-Study  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  selection  of  material 
adapted  to  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  a  consideration  of  the 
various  methods  of  presenting  the  selected  material;  a  discussion  of  lesson  plans 
and  devices;  some  observations  of  history  and  nature-study  teaching  in  the 
University  Elementary  School.    Mj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Miss  Storm. 

4A.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  course  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Grades  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  a  resume  of  current  history  curricula  in  these  grades.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter,  methods  of  pres- 
entation, illustrative  material,  and  discussions  of  lesson  plans  and  devices.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  sand-table  representations  in  connection  with  the  various 
history  topics  discussed.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Storm. 

|5.  Constructive  Occupations:  Principles  and  Methods  Underlying  Their 
Use. — This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades  and  for  supervisors.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  place  and 
value  of  manual  activities  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  practical 
work  with  nature  materials,  clay,  paper,  textile  materials,  and  wood,  and  the 
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adaptation  of  these  materials  to  the  various  projects  of  the  kindergarten-primary 
curriculum.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  teaching.  Sections 
limited  to  24.  Sec.  a,  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Hardy;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Miss  Martin;  sec.  b,  M.  First  Term,  Miss  Robinson;  £Mj. 
Winter,  Miss  Martin;  Spring. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Curriculum. — A  survey  of  the  various  subjects  of  the 
kindergarten  curriculum — household  and  neighborhood  occupations,  physical 
education,  manual  and  art  activities,  language,  literature,  nature-study,  and 
music — with  reference  to  their  organization.  Students  will  submit  teaching 
plans  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the 
first  grade  will  be  fully  discussed.  The  last  two  weeks  will  be  given  to  a  study  of 
the  development  of  modern  methods  of  teaching  in  the  kindergarten.  Mj. 
Autumn  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

6A.  The  Kindergarten-First-Grade  Curriculum. — A  survey  course  based 
primarily  on  observation.  Discussion  of  the  subjects  of  the  kindergarten-first- 
grade  curriculum,  viz.,  play  and  manual  activities,  physical  education,  nature- 
study,  drawing,  music,  language,  literature,  reading,  and  number  with  reference 
to  methods  of  teaching  and  organization.  Those  who  register  for  this  course 
must  reserve  the  second  class-hour  for  observation  in  the  classroom.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  Miss  Martin. 

7.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Curriculum  and  Methods  (Ad- 
vanced).— This  is  a  course  of  reading,  observation,  and  discussion  planned  pri- 
marily for  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  training 
and  supervision.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  in 
the  making  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum,  a  comparative  study  of  the  controlling 
principles  in  various  typical  programs,  typical  methods  in  the  use  of  material, 
selection  and  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  organization  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  kindergarten  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  children. 
At  least  two  hours  a  week  of  observation  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
will  be  required.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Temple. 

10.  Kindergarten-Primary  Training   and    Supervision  (Advanced). — For 

students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of 
kindergartens  and  primary  grades.  In  the  first  part  of  the  course  such  problems 
of  the  training  teacher  as  entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of 
the  curriculum,  best  methods  of  training  students  in  the  theory  and  methods  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades,  and  the  organization  of  practice  teach- 
ing will  be  considered.  Members  of  the  class  will  prepare  and  submit  outlines  of 
courses  in  kindergarten-primary  education  for  class  discussion  and  criticism. 
The  second  part  of  the  course  will  discuss  problems  of  supervision,  among  these : 
the  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  trie  classroom  teacher;  the  relation  of 
the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  grades;  organization  of  teachers'  meetings, 
study  classes,  and  parents'  clubs;  equipment;  examination  of  candidates  for 
positions,  etc.  Observation  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

10A.  The  Training  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Teachers  (Advanced). — This 
course  is  outlined  for  experienced  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in 
normal  schools  or  for  supervision  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades.  The 
course  will  include  such  problems  of  the  training  school  as  entrance  requirements, 
length  of  the  course,  content  of  the  curriculum,  best  methods  of  training  students 
in  the  theory  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  and  the 
organization  of  practice  teaching.  Members  of  the  class  will  prepare  and  sub- 
mit outlines  of  courses  in  kindergarten-primary  education,  for  class  discussion  and 
criticism.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor 
Temple. 

10E.  Kindergarten-Primary  Supervision  (Advanced). — This  course  is 
planned  for  experienced  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  supervision  in  normal 
schools  or  for  supervision  in  public  kindergartens  and  primary  grades.  The 
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course  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  supervision,  among  them: 
supervision  of  practice  teaching  by  critic  teachers  or  supervisors;  supervision 
of  public  kindergartens  and  primary  grades;  co-operation  between  supervisor 
and  teachers  in  the  organization  of  the  course  of  study;  co-ordination  between 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades;  organization  of  teachers'  meetings;  study 
classes;  parents'  clubs;  equipment.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term.  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

14.  Literature  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — In  this  course  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  stories  and  poetry  suitable  for  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  Problems  of  selection  and  presentation  of  material  for  each 
grade  will  be  considered.  Students  will  submit  lesson-plans  for  discussion  and 
criticism.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  practice  in  story-telling.  Sections  limited 
to  24.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  o,  sec.  b,  Miss  Hill. 

fl5.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk  or 
traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms  with  refer- 
ence to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  values.  Classi- 
fication of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection  and 
adaptation  for  use  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Limited  to  40. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Paine;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Martin; 
£Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Martin;  Spring. 

fl7.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — This  course  will 
include  the  training  of  the  students'  voices  in  breathing,  intonation,  and  phrasing; 
methods  of  teaching  singing  to  little  children  and  selection  of  suitable  song 
material  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  read 
music.    Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Mrs.  Kern. 

f95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten. — Students  will  spend  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  practice  kindergartens,  observing  or  teaching,  and 
will  be  required  to  write  teaching  plans  and  attend  weekly  critic  meetings.  This 
course  is  limited.  Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences 
in  Education  and  to  candidates  for  the  certificate.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss 
Martin;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

f96.  Advanced  Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  at  least 
two  hours  daily.  Preparation  of  written  plans;  criticism.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  This  course 
is  limited.  Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in 
Education  and  to  candidates  for  the  certificate.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Miss 
Martin;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

f97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades. — Students  will  spend  five 
hours  per  week  observing  or  teaching  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic 
meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  course.  Pre- 
requisites: Education  1,  Education  86,  and  at  least  one  special-methods  course. 
This  course  is  limited.  Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary 
sequences  in  Education  and  to  candidates  for  the  certificate.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 


HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

17.  School  Hygiene. — This  course  approaches  hygiene  from  the  point  of 
view  of  classroom  teachers.  The  topics  discussed  are:  growth;  nutrition; 
exercise;  clothing;  common  defects  and  abnormalities  of  the  special  sense  organs, 
with  methods  of  recognition  and  prevention;  common  skin  and  communicable 
diseases  of  children;  first  aid  to  the  injured;  co-operation  with  school  physicians 
and  nurses;  the  construction  and  hygiene  of  schoolrooms;  out-of-door  schools, 
etc.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  placed  upon  those  problems  which  confront 
the  classroom  teacher.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Reed. 
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18.  School  Hygiene  (Advanced). — This  course  includes  the  same  topics  as 
are  outlined  in  Hygiene  17.  More  intensive  work  is  required,  and  more  laboratory 
work  is  provided.    For  advanced  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Reed. 

ART  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  students 
who  are  preparing  to  supervise  instruction  in  the  arts  in  elementary  and  high 
schools;  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  arts  in  secondary,  normal, 
or  technical  schools  and  in  colleges;  (3)  students  of  Education  who  desire  some 
training  in  the  arts. 

The  program  of  study  for  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 
in  Education  is  as  follows: 


Junior  College 
1st  year 

English  1   1  major 

Continuation  Group  (see  p.  22)   3  majors 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  6  (Drawing  and  Painting)  . .  1  major 

Design  20  (Introductory  Design)   1  major 

Electives1   2  majors 

9  majors 

2d  year 

English  3   1  major 

Education  62  (Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of 

Elementary-School  Subjects)   1  major 

History  or  English   1  major 

Design  21  or  24  (Advanced  Design)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  9  (Drawing  and  Painting, 

continued)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  (Elementary  Modeling) .  1  major 
Electives1   3  majors 

9  majors 

Senior  College 
3d  year 

Education  86  or  87  (Methods  of  Teaching)   1  major 


Education  56  (General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art),  or 
Art  Education  60  (Supervisor's  course),  or 
Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling) . .  1  major 
Drawing  and  Painting  12  (Advanced  Drawing  and 
Painting),  and  Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color 
in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   2  majors 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  50  (Elementary  Pottery) ...  1  major 
Electives   4  majors 

9  majors 

'May  be  used  in  satisfying  the  contingent  distributive  requirements.    (See  p.  23.) 
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Senior  College 
4th  year 

Art  Education  60  (Supervisor's  course),  or 
Education  56  (General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color  in  Pictorial  and 

Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling),  or 
Modeling  and  Ceramics  51  (Advanced  Pottery)  ....  1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching  2  majors 

Education  (elective)   1  major 

Electives   3  majors 

9  majors 

ADVISED  ELECTIVES 

1st  year  Sd  and  4th  years 

Home  Economics — Household  Art         Philosophy  6 
History  1,  2,  3  History  of  Art  25 

Chemistry  1  Sociology 
English  40  History  A5,  B7,  B65 

Botany  1 

y^r  History  E4,  E5,  E6 

Natural  Science  1  Home  Economics  135 

Drawing  and  Painting  7  Home  Economics  145 

Home  Economics  140A  Home  Economics  152 

Chemistry  2  Public  Speaking 

Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  5 

A.     DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

5.  Introductory  Drawing  and  Painting. — A  course  corresponding  in  grade  to 
6,  but  offering  a  larger  proportion  of  principles  of  practice  and  less  discussion  of 
methods  of  teaching.  Planned  for  students  whose  work  requires  ability  to  use 
drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  rather  than  further  knowledge  of  methods  of 
teaching  drawing.  Limited  to  25.  2  hours  daily.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Hollister. 

6.  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  gives  practice  in  drawing  animal, 
bird,  and  plant  forms  and  commonly  constructed  objects  in  pencil,  crayon,  and 
water  color,  and  also  offers  a  discussion  of  the  principles  and  methods  relating 
to  the  teaching  of  the  arts  in  elementary  schools.  The  course  is  an  introductory 
course  for  students  specializing  in  the  arts  and  for  those  who  desire  some  practice 
in  the  kind  of  drawing  useful  for  elementary-school  teachers.  Open  to  Junior 
College  students  on  permission  of  the  Department.  Sections  limited  to  25. 
2  hours  daily.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Kimber;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Mr.  Ellis. 

|7.  Drawing  and  Painting  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — 

A  course  for  students  planning  to  teach  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 
2  hours  daily.    Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Van  Pappelendam. 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting  (continued). — A  course  in  which  students  pre- 
paring to  teach  art  in  the  elementary  grades  may  continue  with  more  advanced 
problems  the  type  of  work  begun  in  courses  5  and  6.  Prerequisite:  course  5  or  6 
or  the  equivalent.  Limited  to  25.  2  hours  daily.  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Van 
Pappelendam. 
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12.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting. — A  course  planned  especially  for 
teachers  of  drawing  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  for  supervisors  of  drawing. 
It  presents  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  advanced  drawing,  including  perspective,  light  and  shade,  and  com- 
position, and  gives  studio  practice  in  working  out  typical  examples.  Pre- 
requisite: Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  9  or  the  equivalent.  2  hours  daily. 
Limited  to  20.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Ellis;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Van 
Pappelendam. 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art  (same  as  course  16,  Department  of 
History  of  Art). — This  course  consists  partly  of  lectures  on  the  use  of  color  in 
the  arts  and  partly  of  technical  work,  consisting  of  a  series  of  problems  illustrating 
typical  color  combinations.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  or  Design  20. 
Sections  limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression  (same  as  Course  18  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  of  Art) . — A  course  consisting  partly  of  lectures  and  readings  and 
partly  of  technical  work,  involving  an  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order  to  formu- 
late the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  art  expression  from  accurate 
representation  of  appearances.  Prerequisites:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  9, 
or  equivalent.    Limited  to  25.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Sargent. 

Note. — For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  the  Principles  of  Pine  and  Industrial  Art, 
see  Education  56,  p.  37. 

J30.  Mechanical  Drawing. — This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  me- 
chanical drawing.  It  includes  work  in  freehand  lettering  and  sketching,  isometric 
drawing,  orthographic  projection,  and  its  application  in  some  simple  working 
drawings.  Questions  with  regard  to  courses  of  study  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  are  discussed  as  they  arise  in  the  work.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  (or  M. 
or  DM.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged, 
Mr.  McComb. 

31.  Machine  Drawing. — This  is  a  course  in  elementary  machine  drawing. 
It  deals  with  machine  details,  freehand  sketching,  tracing,  blueprinting,  bills  of 
material,  and  assembly  drawing.  Prerequisite :  Drawing  and  Painting  30  or  its 
equivalent.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  (or  DM.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
Spring,  Mr.  McComb. 

32.  Architectural  Drawing. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  details  of 
building  construction,  the  use  of  architectural  conventions  and  sketches,  and  the 
plans  and  elevations  for  some  small  buildings.  #  It  may  be  extended  to  include 
work  in  shadows  and  perspective  to  meet  individual  requirements.  The  course 
endeavors  to  satisfy  the  individual  demands  of  each  student.  Prerequisite: 
Drawing  and  Painting  30  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  (or  DM. 
either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Mr.  McComb. 

b.  DESIGN 

20.  Introductory  Design. — This  course  includes  a  discussion  of,  and  studio 
practice  in,  the  elementary  principles  of  design  and  color.  It  is  planned  espe- 
cially for  students  who  are  preparing  to  supervise  art  in  the  elementary  grades 
or  who  are  planning  to  be  elementary-school  teachers  and  wish  for  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  design.  2  hours  daily.  Sections  limited  to  25.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Mr.  Ellis;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Whit- 
ford;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Van  Pappelendam. 

21  A.  Advanced  Design. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  historic 
development  of  design  and  of  the  general  principles  which  relate  particularly  to 
the  work  in  high  and  normal  schools,  together  with  practice  in  working  out 
applications  of  these  principles  in  typical  problems.  Prerequisite :  Drawing  and 
Painting  6  and  Design  20  or  the  equivalent.  2  hours  daily.  Limited  to  25. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Sargent;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr. 
Ellis. 
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24.  Applied  Design. — This  course  corresponds  in  grade  to  course  21  but 
offers  a  larger  range  of  the  type  of  problems  that  are  met  in  connection  with 
various  industries.  It  is  planned  for  students  whose  work  requires  increased 
ability  in  design  along  particular  lines  rather  than  a  further  knowledge  of  the 
historical  and  educational  aspects  of  design.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and 
Painting  6  and  Design  20  or  the  equivalent.  2  hours  daily.  Mj.  Spring,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Whitford. 

c.   modeling  and  ceramics 

50.  Elementary  Pottery. — This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  place  of 
pottery  in  elementary  education.  Actual  practice  will  be  given  in  building  and 
decorating  pottery  forms  according  to  several  methods  suitable  for  schoolroom 
problems.  The  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  pottery,  involving  line,  form, 
decoration,  and  color,  will  be  studied  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  pedagogical 
discussion.  General  problems  involved  in  conducting  a  pottery  course  will  be 
given  special  attention,  such  as  equipment,  glazing,  firing,  etc.  Sections  limited 
to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Whitford. 

61.  Advanced  Pottery. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  50  and  comprises 
more  advanced  phases  of  design,  construction,  and  ceramic  processes,  including 
slip  painting,  piercing,  sgraffiato,  underglaze  painting,  different  styles  of  glaze 
decoration,  both  with  dull  and  gloss  glazes  and  enamels.  This  course  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  scientific  study  of  glazes  and  glazing,  so  that  the  students 
will  be  able  to  experiment  and  develop  their  own  glazes.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  this  course  to  train  the  students  in  all  phases  of  ceramics  possible,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  handle  any  problems  arising  in  conducting  courses  in  pottery. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  pedagogical  relation  and  correlation  of  pottery  to 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Prerequisite:  Modeling  and  Ceramics  50. 
Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Whitford. 

55.  Elementary  Modeling. — In  this  course  the  study  of  the  technical 
processes  of  modeling  in  the  round  and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.,  will  serve 
as  material  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  of 
animal  and  plant  forms  and  of  the  human  figure  is  included  in  the  course.  Open 
to  Junior  College  students.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;    repeated  M.  Second  Term;    Mj.  Autumn,  Spring, 

MlSS  HOLLISTER. 

66.  Advanced  Modeling. — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of  their  educational 
value.  Discussion  will  follow  observation,  on  the  part  of  students,  of  work  done 
in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite:  Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  or  its  equiva- 
lent.   Limited  to  24.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Hollister. 

D.     PRACTICE  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION 

60.  Supervisor's  Course  in  Art  Instruction. — This  course  relates  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  supervision  of  art  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  includes  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  following  points:  aims  and  needs  of  art  education;  courses  of 
study  for  the  various  grades;  selection  and  organization  of  material;  equipment 
and  supplies;  methods  of  teaching;  methods  of  testing  results  and  grading  work; 
and  standards  of  attainment  in  different  grades.  The  relation  of  art  instruction 
to  the  pupil's  environment — the  home,  the  community,  and  industry — will  be 
considered  in  detail.  For  supervisors  of  art  instruction  and  art  teachers  in 
normal  schools.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Whitford. 

f95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  who  elect  practice  teaching  in  any  of  the 
subgroups  of  this  Department  should  register  in  this  course.    They  will  spend 
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five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching.  Their  work  will  be  supervised  by 
instructors  and  critic  teachers  of  the  Department  according  to  the  regulations 
printed  in  the  Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisite:  Education  1, 
Education  86  or  87,  and  Education  56  or  57.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least 
15  lessons.  Hours  to  be  arranged  on  consultation  with  the  instructor.  This 
course  is  limited.  Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences 
in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Miss  Miller. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  interested 
in  the  administration,  supervision,  and  teaching  of  various  phases  of  Industrial 
Education.  The  courses  are  planned  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  super- 
visors and  directors  of  industrial  education  connected  with  city  and  state  organi- 
zations; and  (2)  college  and  normal-school  instructors  engaged  in  training 
teachers  for  the  general  field  of  Industrial  Education.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  Industrial  Education,  as  in  other  fines  of  educational  work,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  professionally  trained  administrators  and  teachers.  The  College 
of  Education  furnishes  splendid  opportunity  for  this  professional  training  through 
its  supervisory  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  and  through  specialized 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education  and  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  Technical  courses  in  the  University  Elementary  and  High 
Schools,  together  with  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  courses  offered  in  neighboring 
public  schools,  afford  unusual  opportunities  for  observation  and  research  by 
advanced  students. 

Graduate  students  who  are  preparing  for  administrative  and  supervisory 
positions  in  Industrial  Education,  or  who  are  preparing  to  teach  courses  in  Indus- 
trial Education  in  normal  schools  or  colleges,  should  take  their  degrees  in  Educa- 
tion. As  indicated  above,  students  will  find  wide  opportunity  for  study  and 
research  along  the  lines  of  their  special  interest. 

Undergraduate  students  who  specialize  in  Industrial  Education  may  secure 
Bachelor's  degrees  by  fulfilling  the  College  requirements  for  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Education  as  described  on  p.  22.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  administra- 
tive or  supervisory  positions  in  Industrial  Education  should  take  their  principal 
sequences  in  Education  and  their  secondary  sequences  in  Industrial  Education  or 
in  Commerce  and  Administration.  Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Indus- 
trial Education  in  elementary  or  high  schools  and  who  enter  the  University  with 
advanced  standing  in  Industrial  Education  should  take  their  principal  sequences 
in  Industrial  Education  and  their  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Variations 
from  these  plans  are  provided  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  students . 
It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  take  as  many  as  15  majors  in  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Education  while  working  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 
The  entrance  requirements  of  the  College  permit  as  many  as  five  units  of  entrance 
credit  for  high-school  work  in  shop  and  drawing. 

While  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  necessary  technical  training  will  be 
secured  by  students  before  coming  to  the  University,  the  Department  offers 
limited  opportunity  for  such  training  in  connection  with  the  technical  courses  of 
the  University  High  School.    These  include  woodworking,  blacksmithing,  and 
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machine-shop  practice.  In  case  additional  technical  training  is  desirable,  stu- 
dents are  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  University  for  one  or  more  quarters  to 
attend  one  of  the  technical  schools  in  or  near  Chicago. 

For  the  following  courses  in  Industrial  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance, 
see  p.  37  of  this  Bulletin. 

57.  Industrial  Education  (3). 

58.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management  as  Related  to  Education  (3). 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (3). 

For  the  following  related  courses  see  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request : 
Industrial  Society. 
Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. 
Intelligence  Tests. 
Industrial  Hygiene. 
Problems  of  Social  Reform. 

90.  Elementary  Printing. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  including  both  theory 
and  practice  designed  for  those  preparing  to  teach  printing  in  the  public  schools. 
It  consists  of  practice  in  typesetting,  proofreading,  presswork,  and  other  practical 
printing  operations  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  ordinary  printshop. 
It  also  includes  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  place  of  printing  in  the  school, 
and  methods  of  conducting  printing  classes.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
Stilwell. 

91.  Advanced  Printing. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  90.  In  addition 
to  the  practical  exercises  in  typography  which  will  be  required,  a  study  will  be 
made  of  both  English  and  art  as  related  to  printing.  The  English  work  will  result 
in  a  formulation  of  some  simple  rules  for  printshop  use  based  upon  the  style  of  the 
best  modern  printers.  The  art  work  will  include  a  study  of  styles  of  type,  spacing, 
arrangement  of  type  masses,  harmony  of  tone,  decoration  of  the  printed  page,  and 
methods  of  reproducing  drawings  for  printing.  Prerequisite:  course  90.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Stilwell. 

92.  Methods  of  Teaching  Printing. — This  course  deals  with  topics  of  interest 
to  printing  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions dealing  with  the  place  of  printing  in  the  couse  of  study  in  both  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools;  shop  equipment  for  such  courses;  correlation  with  other 
work,  and  methods  of  conducting  printing  classes.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Miss  Stilwell. 

93.  The  Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts. — For  grammar-grade,  junior  and  senior 
high-school  teachers,  or  supervisors  of  industrial  courses.  The  course  includes 
a  discussion  of  present  tendencies  in  industrial-arts  instruction,  the  organization 
and  presentation  of  subject-matter,  and  a  discussion  of  standard  tests  and  rating 
systems.  The  professional  literature  of  the  subject  will  receive  special  attention. 
For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  teaching  or  adminis- 
trative experience.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Filbey. 

96.  The  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education. — This  course  is  planned  for 
supervisors  and  directors  of  industrial  education  and  for  other  advanced  students 
who  are  interested  in  the  administration  of  these  courses.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  details  of  supervision  such  as  forms  for  the  control  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment; the  organization  of  departmental  conferences  and  the  training  of  teachers  in 
service;  methods  of  rating  teaching;  standard  tests  for  checking  the  results  of 
teaching;  and  methods  of  standardizing  in  marking  students  in  industrial  sub- 
jects. The  student's  permanent  record  card  will  receive  special  attention. 
For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Filbey. 


SUPERIN1 

A  series  of  lectures  and  conf 
problems  has  been  arranged  for  the 
tors,  supervisors,  and  principals  a 

that  week  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  University  classes,  ar  1 
to  attend  the  lectures  and  conferences  without  fees. 

Monday,  July  14 

3:30  p.m.    "The  Junior  High  School  as  Modified  by  Local  Superintendents" 
Shattuck  Osgood  Hartwell 
Superintendent,  Public  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
4: 45  p.m.    "Americanization " 

Henry  Clinton  Morrison 
Professor  of  School  Administration,  University  of  Chicago 
7:00  p.m.    "English  in  the  High-School  and  Elementary-School  Evening  Con- 
ference " 

Tuesday,  July  15 

3 : 30  p.m.    "  The  Rating  of  Teachers  " 

John  William  Withers 
Superintendent  of  Instruction,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
4: 45  P.M.    "Methods  of  Improving  Teaching  Efficiency" 
William  Scott  Gray 
Dean,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 
7:00  p.m.    "Courses  in  Natural  Science  in  Elementary-School  and  High-School 
Evening  Conference" 

Wednesday,  July  16 

3 : 30  p.m.    "  Financing  a  School  System  " 

James  Ozro  Engleman 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Decatur,  Illinois 
4:45  p.m.    "Reaching  the  Individual  through  Instruction" 

Ernest  Horn 
Professor  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa. 
7:00  p.m.    "Social  Studies  in  High-School  and  Elementary-School  Evening 
Conference" 

Thursday,  July  17 

3:30  p.m.    "Problems  of  a  City  School  Superintendent"  (I) 

Charles  Ernest  Chadsey 
4:45  p.m.    "Some  Practical  Tasks  Involved  in  Advancing  Salary  Schedules" 
John  Franklin  Bobbitt 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 
7:00  p.m.    "Home  Economics  in  High-School  and  Elementary-School  Evening 
Conference" 

Friday,  July  18 

3: 30  p.m.    "  Problems  of  a  City  School  Superintendent "  (II) 

Charles  Ernest  Chadsey 
4:45  p.m.    "Scientific  Method  in  the  Selection  of  Teachers:  Systematizing 
the  Oral  Interview" 

Harold  Ordway  Rugg 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Addition  to  the  School  of  Education  Faculty 
H.  C.  Morrison  will  come  to  the  School  of  Education  with  the  opening  of 
the  Summer  Quarter  as  professor  of  school  administration  and  superintendent 
ot  the  laboratory  schools. 


